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PREFACE. 

TO  a  man  fincerely  interefted  in  the  welfare  of 
fociety  and  of  his  country,  it  muft  be  particu- 
larly agreeable  to  refled  on  the  rapid  progrefs, 
and  general  difFufion  of  learning  and  civility,  which, 
within  the  prefent  age,  have  taken  place  in  Great-Bri- 
tain. Whatever  may  be  tlie  cafe  in  fome  ether  king- 
doms of  Europe,  we,  in  this  ifland,  may  boaft  of  our 
fuperiority  to  thofe  illiberal  prejudices,  which  not  only 
cramp  the  genius,  but  four  the  temper  of  man, 
and  difturb  all  the  agreeable  intercourfe  of  fociety. 
Among  us,  learning  is  no  longer  confined  within  the 
fchools  of  the  philofophers,  or  the  courts  of  the  great ; 
but,  like  all  the  greateft  advantages  which  heaven  has 
bellowed  on  mankind,  it  is  become  as  univerfal  as  it  is 
iifeful. 

This  general  diffufion  of  knowledge  is  one  effedl  of 
that  happy  conftitution  of  government,  which,  towards 
the  clofe  of  the  laft  century,  was  confirmed  to  us,  and 
which  conftitutes  the  peculiar  glory  of  this  nation.  In  other 
countries,  the  great  body  of  the  people  polTefs  little  wealth, 
have  little  power,  and  confequently  meet  with  little  refped  j 
in  Great-Britain  the  people  are  opulent,  have  great  in^ 
fiuence,  and  claim,  of  courfe,  a  proper  fhare  of  attention. 
To  their  improvement,  therefore,  men  of  letters  have  late* 
ly  dire6led  their  ftudies  ;  as  the  great  body  of  the  people, 
no  lefs  than  the  dignified,  the  learned,  or  the  wealthy 
few,  have  an  acknowledged  title  to  be  amufed  and 
inilru6led.  Books  have  been  divefted  of  the  terms  of 
the  fchools,  reduced  from  that  fize  which  fuited  only  the 
purfes  of  the  rich,  and  the  avocations  of  the  lludious ; 
and  adapted  to  perfons  of  more  ordinary  fortunes,  whole 
^ttacliment  to  other  purfuits  admitted  of  little  leifurc 
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for  thofe  of  knowledge.  It  is  to  books  of  this  kind, 
more  than  to  the  works  of  our  Bacons,  our  Lockes, 
and  our  Newtons,  that  the  generality  of  our  countrymen 
owe  that  fuperior  improvement^  which  diftinguiflies  them 
from  the  lower  ranks  of  men  in  all  other  countries.  To 
promote  and  advance  this  improvement,  is  the  princi- 
pal defign  of  our  prefent  undertaking.  No  fubjedl  ap- 
pears more  interefting  than  that  we  have  chofen,  and 
none  feems  capable  of  being  handled  in  a  manner  that 
may  render  it  more  generally  ufeful. 

The  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  of  its  inhabitants, 
though  not  the  fublimeft  purfuit  of  mankind,  it  muft 
be  allowed,  is  that  which  moil  nearly  interefts  them, 
and  to  which  their  abilities  are  beft  adapted.  And  Books 
of  Geography,  which  defcribe  the  fituation,  extent,  foil^ 
and  produ6tions  of  kingdoms  -,  the  genius,  manners,  re- 
ligion, government,  commerce,  fciences,  and  arts  of  all 
the  inhabitants  upon  earth,  promife  the  beft  alTiftance 
for  attaining  this  knowledge. 

The  Compendium  of  Geography,  we  now  offer  to 
the  public,  differs  in  many  particulars  from  other  booka 
on  that  fubjed.  Befides  exhibiting  an  eafy,  diftindl,  and 
fyftematic  account  of  the  theory  and  pradice  of  what 
may  be  called  Natural  Geography,  the  Author  has  at- 
tempted to  render  the  following  performance,  an  inftruc- 
tive,  though  compendious  detail  of  the  general  hiftory 
of  the  world.  The  chara6ler  of  nations  depends  on  a 
fucceffion  of  a  great  many  circumftances  which  recipro- 
cally affedl  each  other.  There  is  a  nearer  connexion 
between  the  learning,  the  commerce,  the  government, 
&c.  of  a  ftate,  than  moft  people  feem  to  apprehend. 
In  a  work  of  this  kind,  v/hich  pretends  to  include 
moral,  or  political,  as  well  as  natural  geography,  nQ 
one  of  thole  objeds  fhould  pafs  unnoticed.  The  omif- 
fion  of  any  one  of  them  would,  in  reality,  deprive  us  of 
a  branch  of  knowledge,  not  only  interefting  in  itfelf,  but 
which  is  abfolutely  neceffary  for  enabling  us  to  form  an 
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adequate  and  comprehenfive  notion  of  the  fubjecl  in  ge- 
neral. We  have  thought  it  necelTary,  therefore,  to  add  a 
new  article  to  this  work,  which  comprehends  the  hiflory 
and  prefent  fbate  of  learning,  in  the  leveral  countries  we 
defcribe,  with  the  charaders  of  fuch  perfons  as  have 
been  mofb  eminent  in  the  various  departments  of  let- 
ters and  philofophy.  This  fubjed  will,  on  a  little  re- 
flexion, appear  altogether  reqiiiiite,  when  we  con- 
fider  the  powerful  influence  of  learning  upon  the  man- 
ners, government,  and  general  charadler  of  nations. 
Thefe  obje6ls,  indeed,  till  of  late,  feldom  found  a  place 
in  geographical  performances ;  and,  even  where  they  have 
been  introduced,  are  by  no  means  handled  in  an  enter- 
taining or  inftru6tive  manner.  Neither  is  this  to  be  al- 
together im.puted  to  the  fault  of  geographical  writers. 
The  greater  part  of  travellers,  acSling  folely  under  the  in- 
fluence of  avarice,  the  paflion  which  firft  induced  them 
to  quit  their  native  land,  were  at  little  pains,  and  were 
indeed  ill-qualified  to  colle6t  fuch  materials  as  are  pro^ 
per  for  gratifying  our  curiofity,  with  regard  to  thefe  par- 
ticulars. The  geographer  then,  who  could  only  employ 
the  materials  put  into  his  hands,  was  not  enabled  to  give 
us  any  important  information  upon  fuch  fubjeds.  In 
the  courfe  of  the  prefent  century,  however,  men  have 
begun  to  travel  from  different  motives.  A  thirfl:  for 
knowledge,  as  well  as  for  gold,  has  led  many  into  dif. 
tant  lands.  Thefe  they  have  explored  with  a  philofophic 
attention  and  by  laying  open  the  internal  fprings  of 
adion,  by  which  the  inhabitants  of  different  regions  are 
adluated,  exhibit  to  us  a  natural  and  ftriking  pidlure  of 
human  manners,  under  the  various  flages  of  barbarity 
and  refinement.  Without  manifeft  impropriety,  wg  could 
not  but  avail  ourfelves  of  their  labours,  by  means  of 
which,  we  have  been  enabled  to  give  a  more  copious, 
and  a  more  perfed  detail  of  what  is  called  Political 
Geography,  than  has  hitherto  appeared. 
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In  confidering  the  prefent  ftate  of  nations,  few  cii*- 
cumftances  are  of  more  importance  than  their  mutual 
intercourfe.  This  is  chiefly  brought  about  by  commerce, 
the  prime  mover  in  the  oeconomy  of  modern  dates, 
and  of  which  therefore  we  have  never  lofl:  fight  in  the  pre- 
fent undertaking. 

We  are  fenfible  that  a  reader  could  not  examine  the 
prefent  ftate  of  nations  with  much  entertainment  or 
inftruction,  unlefs  he  was  alfo  made  acquainted  with 
their  fituation  during  the  preceding  ages,  and  of  the  vari- 
ous revohitions  and  events,  by  the  operation  of  v/hich  they 
have  alTumed  their  prefent  form  and  appearance.  This 
conftitutes  the  hiftorical  part  of  our  Work;  a  department 
which  we  have  endeavoured  to  execute  in  a  manner  entire- 
ly new.  Inftead  of  fatiguing  the  reader  with  a  dry  detail  of 
news-paper  occurrences,  occurrences  no  way  connedled 
with  one  another,  or  with  the  general  plan  of  the  whole, 
we  have  mentioned  only  fuch  fads  as  are  interefting,  eithef 
in  themfelves,  or  from  their  relation  to  obje(5ls  of  im- 
portance. Inftead  of  a  meagre  index  of  incoherent  in- 
cidents, we  have  drawn  up  a  regular  and  connected 
epitome  of  the  hiftory  of  each  country,  fuch  an  epi- 
to.ne  as  m.ay  be  read  with  equal  plcafure  and  advantage, 
and  which  may  be  confidered  as  a  proper  introdudlioil 
to  more  copious  accounts. 

Having,  through  the  whole  of  the  work,  mentioned 
the  antient  names  of  countries,  and  in  treating  of  their 
particular  hiftory  fometimes  carried  our  refearches 
beyond  the  limits  of  modern  times,  we  have  thought  it 
necelTary,  for  the  fatisfadlion  of  fuch  readers  as  are  un- 
acquainted with  clafTical  learning,  to  begin  our  hiftorical 
Introduction  with  the  remote  ages  of  antiquity.  By  in^ 
ferting  an  account  of  the  antient  world  in  a  book  of 
geography,  we  afford  an  opportunity  to  the  reader,  of 
comparing  together  not  only  the  manners,  government, 
md  arts  of  different  nations,  as  tliey  now  appear,  but 
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a's  they  fubfifted  in  antient  ages  which  exhibiting  a 
general  map,  as  it  w^re,  of  the  hiftory  of  mankind, 
renders  our  work  more  complete  than  any  geographical 
treatife  extant. 

In  the  execution  of  our  defign^  We  have  all  along  en- 
deavoured to  obferve  order  and  perfpicuity.  Elegance 
"Ip.we  have  facrificed  to  brevity.  Elappy  to  catch  the 
leading  features  which  diftinguifh  the  chara6lers  of  na- 
tions, and  by  a  few  ftrokes  to  hit  off,  though  not  com- 
pletely to  finilh,  the  pidure  of  mankind  in  antient  and 
modern  times. 

What  has  enabled  us  to  comprife  fo  many  fubjedls 
tvithin  the  narrow  bounds  of  this  work,  is  the  omif- 
fion  of  many  immaterial  circumflances,  which  are  record- 
ed in  other  performances  of  the  fame  kind,  and  of  all 
thofe  fabulous  accounts  or  defcriptions  which,  to  the 
difgrace  of  the  human  underftanding,  fwell  the  works  of 
geographers  \  though  the  falfity  of  them,  both  from 
their  own  nature  and  the  concurring  teftimony  of  the 
mofl  enlightened  and  befl-informed  travellers  and  hifto- 
rians,  be  long  fmce  detedled. 

As  to  particular  parts  of  the  work,  we  have  been 
more  or  lefs  diffufe,  according  to  their  importance  to  us 
as  men,  and  as  fubje6ls  of  Great-Britain.  Our  own 
country,  in  both  refpe£ls,  deferved  the  greateft  lhare  of 
our  attention.  Great-Britain,  though  fhe  cannot  boaft 
of  a  more  luxuriant  foil  or  happier  climate  than  many 
other  countries,  has  advantages  of  another  and  fuperior 
kind,  which  make  her  the  delight,  the  envy,  and  the 
miftrefs  of  the  world  :  thefe  are,  the  equity  of  her  laws, 
the  freedom  of  her  political  conftitution,  and  the 
moderation  of  her  religious  fyilem.  With  regard  to 
the  Britifh  empire  we  have  therefore  been  fingularly 
copious. 

Next  to  Great-Britain,  we  have  been  mofl  particular 
upon  the  other  ftates  of  Europe  ;  and  always  in  propor- 
tion as  they  prafent  us  with  the  largefl  field  for  ufeful 
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reflexion.  By  comparing  together  our  accounts  of  the 
European  nations,  an  important  fyftem  of  pradical 
knowledge  is  inculcated,  and  a  thoufand  arguments 
will  appear  in  favour  of  a  mild  religion,  a  free 
■government,  and  an  extended,  unreftrained  commerce. 

Europe  having  occupied  fo  large  a  part  of  our  vo- 
lume, Afia  next  claims  our  attention-,  which,  however,  tho' 
-  in  feme  refpe6bs  the  mod  famous  quarter  of  the  world, 
offers,  when  compared  to  Europe,  extremely  little  for 
our  entertainment  or  inftrudion.  In  Afia,  a  ftrong 
attachment  to  antient  cufloms,  and  the  weight  of  tyran- 
nical power,  bears  down  the  adlive  genius  of  the  inha- 
bitants, and  prevents  that  variety  in  manners  and  charac- 
ter, which  diftinguifhes  the  European  nations.  The  im- 
menfe  country  of  China  alone,  renowned  for  the  wifdom 
of  its  laws  and  political  conllitution,  equally  famous  for 
the  fingularity  of  its  language,  literature,  and  philofo- 
phy,  deferves  to  be  confidered  at  fome  length. 

In  Africa,  the  human  mind  feems  degraded  below  its 
natural  ftate.  To  dwell  long  upon  the  manners  of  this 
country,  a  country  immerfed  in  rudenefs  and  barba- 
rity, befides  that  it  could  afford  little  inftrudion,  would 
be  difgufting  to  every  lover  of  mankind.  Add  to  this, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Africa,  deprived  of  all  arts  and 
fciences,  without  which  the  human  mind  remains  torpid 
and  inadive,  difcover  no  great  variety  in  manners  or 
charader.  A  gloomy  famenefs  almofl:  every  where  pre- 
vails ;  and  the  trifling  diftindlions  which  are  difcovered 
among;  them,  feem  rather  to  arife  from  an  excefs  of  bruta- 
lity  on  the  one  hand,  than  from  any  perceptible  approaches 
tov/ards  refinement  on  the  other.  But  tho'  thefe  quarters 
of  the  globe  are  treated  lefs  extenfively  than  Europe, 
there  is  no  diftrid  of  them,  however  barren  or  favage, 
intirely  omitted. 

America,  whether  confidered  as  an  immenfe  conti- 
nent, inhabited  by  an  endlefs  variety  of  different  people. 
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as  a  country  intimately  conneded  with  Europe  by  the 
ties  of  commerce  and  government,  deferves  very  particular 
attention.  The  bold  difcovery,  and  barbarous  conqueil 
of  this  new  World,  and  the  manners  and  prejudices  of 
the  original  inhabitants,  are  objeds,  which,  together 
with  the  defcription  of  the  country,  defervedly  occupy 
no  fmall  fhare  of  this  performance. 

In  treating  of  fuch  a  variety  of  fubjeds,  fome  lefs  ob- 
vious particulars,  no  doubt,  muft  efcape  our  notice.  But 
if  our  general  plan  be  good,  and  the  outlines  and  chief 
figures  Iketched  with  truth  and  judgment,  the  candour 
of  the  learned,  we  hope,  will  excufe  imperfections  which 
are  unavoidable  in  a  v/ork  of  this  extenfive  kind. 

We  cannot,  without  exceeding  the  bounds  of  a 
Preface,  infift  upon  the  other  parts  of  our  plan.  The 
Maps,  which  are  new,  and  correded  with  care,  will, 
we  hope,  afford  fatisfadion.  The  fcience  of  natural 
geography,  for  v/ant  of  proper  encouragement  from 
thofe  who  are  alone  capable  of  giving  it,  ftill  remains 
in  a  very  imperfed  ftate  ;  and  the  exad  divifions  and  ex- 
tent of  countries,  for  want  of  geometrical  furveys,  arc 
far  from  being  well  afcertained.  This  confideration  has 
induced  us  to  adopt  the  moft  unexceptionable  of  Tem- 
pleman's  Tables ;  which,  if  they  give  not  the  exadefl 
account,  afford  at  lead  a  general  idea  of  this  fubjed; 
which  is  all  indeed  we  can  attain,  until  the  geographical 
fcience  arrives  at  greater  perfedion.  They  are,  belides, 
recommended  by  their  brevity ;  and  the  making  ufe  of 
them  has  enabled  us  to  introduce  fome  fubjeds  more 
neceffary  in  this  undertaking  than  the  minute  divifions 
of  countries,  whofe  boundaries  and  lituations  we  are 
yet  little  acquainted  with. 
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Thus  far  the  original  Preface,  with  rerpe6l  to  the  dc- 
fign  and  general  plan  of  the  work,  which  a  few  months 
ago  made  its  firft  appearance  in  one  very  large  odavo 
volume,  clofely  but  diftinftly  printed. 

Tho'  the  book  was  chiefly  intended  for  fchools,  and 
the  more  uninformed  part  of  mankind,  we  have  the 
pleafure  to  find,  by  the  rapidity  of  its  fale,  and  the 
univerfal  approbation  it  has  met  with,  that  it  has  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  thofe  who  are  belt  able  to  judge  of 
the  execution,  and,  contrary  to  the  general  fate  of  mo- 
dern publications,  has  already  found  a  place  in  the 
libraries  of  the  learned. 

One  advantage  it  certainly  pofTefTes,  which  few  hii^ 
torical  productions  can  boafl:  of— Throughout  the  whole, 
the  Author  feems  to  have  divefled  himfelf  of  political, 
religious,  and  national  prejudices;  and  where  he  difco- 
vers  any  biafs,  it  is  always  in  favour  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty. 

The  fmallnefs  of  the  type  of  the  firft  edition,  tho' 
extrem.ely  proper  for  fchools,  and  young  people,  has 
however  prevented  many,  who  are  more  advanced  in 
life,  from  becoming  purchafers.  It  was  therefore  judged 
neceflary  to  give  the  public  an  edition  on  a  larger  type, 
and  confequently  in  two  volumes,  v/hich  enables  us 
to  accommodate  every  clafs  of  readers. 

The  prefent  edition  likewife  appears  with  leveral 
other  advantages.  I'he  fcientinc  part  of  the  work 
has  been  corre6led  and  improved  throughout  by 
James  Ferguson,  F.  R.  S.  The  hiftorical  and  mifceila- 
neoLis  parts  have  gone  through  the  hands  of  fome  gen- 
tlemen of  diftinguifhed  abilities,  and  the  different  arti- 
cles, or  head^,  are  more  methodically  arranged. 

The  fame  attention  has  been  given  to  the  maps, 
v/hich  are  newly  engraved  at  a  very  confiderable  expence 
by  the  firft  artift  in  this  kingdom,  who,  being  chiefly  em- 
j)loyed  in  executing  the  latefl:  furveys,  has  availed  himfelf 
of  many  new  difcoveries,  and  is  thereby  enabled  to  enrich 
this  Work  with  the  moft  corred  Atlas  hitherto  publiihedt 
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PART  I. 
Of  Astronomical  Geography. 
S  E  C  T.  I. 

THE  fcience  of  Geography  cannot  be  compleatly  un- 
derftood  without  confidzring  the  earth  as  a  planet,  or 
as  a  body  moving  round  another  at  a  confiderable  dif- 
tance  from  it.  But  the  fcience  which  treats  of  the  planets, 
and  other  heavenly  bodies,  is  called  Aftronomy,  Hence  the 
neceflity  of  beginning  this  work  with  an  account  of  agrono- 
my, or  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  Of  thefe,  the  moll  coiifpi- 
cuous  is  that  glorious  luminary  the  Sun,  the  fountain  of  light 
and  heat  to  the  feveral  planets  which  m.ove  round  it,  and 
which,  together  with  the  fun,  compofe  what  aflronomers  have 
called  the  Solar  Syftem.  The  way,  or  path,  in  which  the 
planets  move  round  the  fun,  is  called  their  Orbit  j  and  it  is 
now  fully  proved  by  aftronomers,  that  there  are  fx  planets 
which  move  round  the  fun,  each  in  its  own  orbit.  The 
names  of  thefe,  according  to  their  nearnefs  to  the  center,  or 
middle  point  of  the  fun,  are  as  follow  :  Mercury,  Venus,  the 
Earth,  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn.  The  two  firft,  becaufe 
they  move  within  the  orbit  of  the  earth  (being  nearer  the  fun) 
are  called  inferior  planets,  or,  perhaps  more  properly,  inte- 
rior or  inner  planets ;  the  three  lafi:,  moving  without  the  orbit 
of  the  earth,  are  called  fuperior,  or,  perhaps  more  proper]}'^, 
exterior  or  outer  planets.  Jf  we  can  form  a  notion  of  the 
manner  in  which  any  one  of  thefe  planets,  fuppofe  our  earth, 
moves  round  the  fun,  we  can  eafily  conceive  the  manner  in 
which  all  the  reft  do  it.  We  fhall  only  therefore  particu- 
larly confider  the  motion  of  the  earth,  or  planet  on  which  we 
live,  leaving  that  6f  the  others  to  be  collected  from  a  table^ 
which  we  fliall  fet  down  with  fuch  explications  as  may  render- 
it  intelligible  to  the  meaneft  capacity. 

The  earth,  upon  which  we  live,  was  long  confidercd  as  one 
large  extenfive  plane.  The  heavens,  above  it,  in  which  the 
fuHj  moon,  and  ftars  appeared  to  move  daily  from  eaft  to  well, 
were  conceived  to  be  at  no  great  diftance  from  it,  and  to  be 
only  defigned  for  the  ufe  or  ornament  of  our  eai-th  ;  feveral 
reafons,  however,  occurred,  which  rendered  this  opinion  im- 
probably i  it  is  needlefs  ta  mention  them,  becauie  we  have 

now 
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now  a  fufHcient  proof  of  the  figure  of  tlie  earth,  from  the 
voyages  of  many  navigators  who  have  ad:ually  failed  round  it : 
as  from  that  of  Magellan's  fhip,  which  was  the  firft  that  fur- 
rounded  the  globe,  failing  eaft  from  a  port  in  Europe  in  15 19, 
and  returning  to  the  fame,  after  a  voyage  of  1124  days,  with- 
out apparently  altering  his  diredion,  any  more  than  a  fly 
would  appear  to  do  in  moving  around  a  ball  of  wax. 

The  roundnefs  of  the  earth  being  thoroughly  eftablifhed,  proves 
the  way  for  the  difcovery  of  its  motion.  For  while  it  was  con- 
fidered  as  a  plane,  mankind  had  an  obfcure  notion  of  its  being 
fupported,  like  a  fcaffolding  on  pillars,  though  they  could 
not  tell  what  fupported  thefe.  But  the  figure  of  a  globe  is 
much  better  adapted  to  motion.  This  is  confirmed  by  confi- 
dering,  that  if  the  earth  did  not  move  round  the  fun,  not 
only  the  fun,  but  all  the  ftars  and  planets  muft  move  round 
the  earth.  Now,  as  philofophers,  by  reckonings  founded  on 
the  furefi:  obferva' ions,  have  been  able  to  guefs  pretty  nearly 
at  the  diftances  of  the  heavenly  bodies  from  the  earth,  and  from 
each  other,  juft  as  every  body  that  knows  the  firft  elements 
of  mathematics  can  meafure  the  height  of  a  fteeple,  or  any 
object  placed  on  it ;  it  appeared,  that  if  we  conceived  the 
heavenly  bodies  to  move  round  the  earth,  we  muft  fuppofe 
them  endowed  with  a  motion  or  velocity  fo  immenfe  as  to 
exceed  all  conception  :  whereas  all  the  appearances  in  nature 
may  be  as  well  explained  by  imagining  the  earth  to  move 
round  the  fun  in  the  fpace  of  a  year,  and  to  turn  on  its  own 
axis  once  in  the  24  hours. 

To  form  a  conception  of  thefe  two  motions  of  the  earth, 
we  may  imagine  a  ball  moving  on  a  billiard-table  or  bowl- 
ing-green :  the  ball  proceeds  forwards  upon  the  green  or  ta- 
ble, nor  by  Hiding  along  like  a  plane  upon  wood,  or  a  flate 
upon  ice,  but  by  turning  round  its  own  axis,  which  is  an 
imaginary  line  drawn  through  the  centre  or  middle  of  the 
ball,  and  ending  on  its  furface  in  two  points  called  its  poles. 
Conceiving  the  matter  then  in  this  way,  and  that  the  earth, 
in  the  fpace  of  24  hours,  moves  from  weft  to  eaft,  the  inha- 
bitants on  the  furface  of  it,  like  men  on  the  deck  of  a  fhip, 
who  are  infenfible  of  their  own  motion,  and  think  that  the 
banks  move  from  them  in  a  contrary  direv^tion,  will  conceive 
that  the  fun  and  ftars  move  from  eail  to  weft  in  the  fame  time 
of  24  hours,  in  which  they,  along  with  the  earth,  move  from 
weft  to  eaft.  This  daily  or  diurnal  motion  of  the  earth  being 
once  clearly  conceived,  will  enable  us  eafily  to  form  a  notion 
of  its  annual  or  yearly  motion  round  the  fun.  For  as  that 
luminary  fecms  to  have  a  daily  motion  round  our  earth,  which 
is  really  occafioned  by  the  daily  motion  of  the  earth  round  its 
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Sixis,  fo  in  the  courfe  of  a  year,  he  feems  to  have  an  annual 
motion  in  the  heavens,  and  to  rife  and  fet  in  different  points 
of  them,  which  is  really  occafioned  by  the  daily  motion  of  the 
earth  in  its  orbit  or  path  round  the  fun,  vi'hich  it  compleats 
in  the  time  of  a  year.  Now  as  to  the  firft  of  thefe  motions 
we  owe  the  difference  of  day  and  night,  fo  to  the  fecond  we 
are  indebted  for  the  difference  in  the  length  of  the  days  and 
nights,  and  in  the  feafons  of  the  year. 

This  much  being  faid  with  regard  to  the  motion  of  the 
earth,  which  the  fmallefl  reflection  may  lead  us  to  apply  to 
the  other  planets,  we  mufl  obferve,  before  exhibiting  our  ta- 
ble, that  befide  the  fix  planets  already  mentioned,  which 
move  round  the  fun,  there  are  other  ten  bodies  which  move 
round  three  of  thefe,  in  the  fame  manner  as  they  do  round  the 
fun ;  and  of  thefe  our  earth  has  one,  called  the  moon ;  Jupi- 
ter has  four,  and  Saturn  has  five :  thefe  are  all  called  moons, 
from  their  agreeing  with  our  moon,  which  was  firft  attended 
to  ;  and  fometimes  they  are  called  fecondary  planets,  becaufe 
they  feem  to  be  attendants  of  the  Earth,  Jupiter  and  Saturn, 
about  which  they  move,  and  which  are  called  primary. 

There  are  but  two  obfervations  more  neceffaryfor  underfland- 
ing  the  following  table.  They  are  thefe  :  we  have  already  faid 
that  the  annual  motion  of  the  earth  occafioned  the  diverfity  of 
feafons.  But  this  would  not  happen,  were  the  axis  of  the 
earth  exadtly  parallel,  or  in  a  line  with  the  axis  of  its  orbit ; 
becaufe  then  the  fame  parts  of  the  earth  would  be  turned  to- 
wards the  fun  in  every  diurnal  revolution  ;  which  would  de- 
prive mankind  of  the  grateful  viciflitude  of  the  feafons^ 
arifing  from  the  difference  in  length  of  the  days  and 
nights.  This  therefore  is  not  the  cafe — the  axis  of  the  earth 
is  inclined  to  the  plane  of  the  earth's  orbit,  which  we  may- 
conceive  by  fuppofing  a  fpindle  put  through  a  ball,  with  one 
end  of  it  touching  the  ground  ;  if  we  move  the  ball  diredtly 
forwards,  while  one  end  of  the  fpindle  continues  to  touch  the 
ground,  and  the  other  points  towards  fome  quarter  of  the 
heavens,  we  may  form  a  notion  of  the  inclination  of  the 
earth's  axis  to  its  orbit,  from  the  inclination  of  the  fpindle 
to  the  ground.  The  fame  obfervation  applies  to  fome  of  the 
other  planets,  as  may  be  feen  from  the  table.  The  only  thing 
that  now  remains,  is  to  confider  what  is  meant  by  the  mean 
diflances  of  the  planets  from  the  fun.  In  order  to  under- 
ftand  which,  we  mufl  learn  that  the  orbit,  or  path  which  a 
planet  defcribes,  were  it  to  be  marked  out,  would  not  be 
quite  round  or  circular,  but  in  the  fhape  of  a  figure  called 
an  ellipfe,  which,  though  refembling  a  circle,  is  longer  than 

broad. 
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broad.  Hence  the  fame  planet  is  not  always  at  the  fame 
diftance  from  the  fun,  and  the  mean  diilance  of  it  is  that 
which  is  exadly  betwixt  its  greateft  and  Jeaft  diftance.  Here 
follows  the  table. 


A  TABLE  of  the  Diameters,  Periods,  kc,  of  the  feveral 
Planets  in  the  Solar  Syftcm. 


3  ~ 

Me.mdill-ancei 

from  the  fun, 

Annual 
periods 
round  the 
fun. 

Diurnal 

if 

Names 

no  2* 

as  determined 

.  <^ 
a' 

oi'  the 

II 

from  obferva- 

rotation 

0  pi- 

planets. 

i.I 

tions  of  thz 
tranfit  of  Ve- 
nui  in  1761. 

on  its 
axis. 

motion 
orbit. 

motion 
[juator. 

ion  of 
orbit. 

d.    h.  m. 

Sun 

SgCjOco 

y.     d.  h. 

25     6  0 

3,818 

8'  0' 

Mercury 

3,coo 

36,841,468 

0    87  23 

unknown. 

109,699 

unknown 

unkn. 

Venus 

68,891,486 

0  224  J  7 

24     8  0 

80,295 

43 

75*'  o; 

Earthy 

95,173,000 

I  00 

r  00 

63,243 

1,042  ^ 

23^29 

Moob' 

2,180 

ditto. 

I  CO 

29    12  44 

22,290 

gi 

2«  10' 

Mars 

5,400 

145,014,148 

I  321  17 

0    24  40 

55,287 

556 

Jupiter 

94,coo 

494,990,976 

II  314  iS 

0     9  56 

29,083 

25,920 

0°  0' 

Saturn 

78,000 

907,956,130 

22  167  6 

unknown. 

22,IOJ 

unknown 

unkn. 

The  reader  having  ol  tained  an  idea  of  the  folar  fyftem 
from  this  table,  and  the  previous  obfervations  neceffary  for 
underftanding  it,  muft  next  turn  his  refle^iion  to  what  are 
called  the  fixed  ftars,  which  comprehend  the  luminaries  above 
cur  heads  that  have  not  been  explained.  The  fixed  flars  are 
diftinguifhed  by  the  naked  eye  from  the  planets,  by  being  lefs 
bright  and  luminous,  and  by  continually  exhibiting  that  ap- 
pearance which  we  call  the  twinkling  of  the  flars.  This 
arifes  from  their  being  fo  extremely  fmall,  that  the  interpofi- 
tion  of  the  leaft  body,  of  which  there  are  many  conflantly 
floating  in  the  air,  deprives  us  of  the  fight  of  them  ;  when  the 
interpofed  body  changes  its  place,  we  again  fee  the  ftar,  and 
this  fucceiHon  being  perpetual,  occafions  the  twinkling.  But 
a  more  remarkable  property  of  the  fixed  ftars,  and  that  from 
which  they  have  obtained  their  name,  is  their  never  changing 
their  fituation,  with  regard  to  each  other,  as  the  planets, 
from  what  we  have  already  faid,  muft  evidently  be  always 
changing  theirs.  The  ftars  which  are  neareft  to  us  feem 
largeft,  and  are  therefore  called  of  the  firft  magnitude,  Thofe 
of  the  fecond  magnitude  appear  lefs,  being  at  a  greater 
diftance ;  and  fo  proceeding  on  to  the  fixth  magnitude,  which 
include  all  the  fixed  ftars  which  are  vifible  without  a  te-. 
lefcope.  As  to  their  number,  though  in  a  clear  winter's  night 
v/ithotit  meonfhirie  they  feem  to  be  innumerable^  which 
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iS  owing  to  their  ftrong  fparkling,  and  our  looking  at  them 
in  a  confufed  manner,  yet  when  the  whole  firmament  is  di- 
vided, as  it  has  been  done  by  the  antients,  into  figns  and  con- 
ftellations,  the  number  that  can  be  Teen  at  a  time  by  the  bare 
eye,  is  not  above  a  thoufand.  Since  the  introdutSlion  of  te- 
lefcopes  indeed,  the  number  of  the  fixed  ftars  has  been  juftly 
confidered  as  immenfe  ;  becaufe  the  greater  perfeftion  we  ar-  . 
rive  at  in  our  glafles,  the  more  ftars  always  appear  to  us.  Mr. 
Flamftead,  royal  aftronomer  at  Greenwich,  has  given  us  a 
catalogue  of  about  3000  ftars,  which  is  the  nioft  compleat  that 
has  hitherto  appeared.  The  immenfe  diftance  of  the  fixed 
ftars  from  our  earth,  and  one  another,  is  of  all  confiderations 
the  moft  proper  for  raifing  our  ideas  of  the  works  of  God. 
For:  notwithftanding  the  great  extent  of  the  earth's  orbit 
or  path  (which  is  at  leaft  162  millions  of  miles  in  diameter) 
round  the  fun,  the  diftance  of  a  fixed  ftar  is  not  fenfibly  af- 
fected by  it ;  fo  that  the  ftar  does  not  appear  to  be  any  nearer 
us  when  the  earth  is  in  that  part  of  its  orbit  neareft  the  ftar, 
than  it  feemed  to  be  when  the  earth  was  at  the  moft  dif- 
tant  part  of  its  orbit,  or  162  millions  of  miles  further  re- 
moved from  the  fame  ftar.  The  ftar  neareft  us,  and  confe- 
quently  the  biggeft  in  appearance,  is  the  dog-ftar,  or  Si- 
rius.  Modern  difcoveries  make  it  probable  that  each  of  thefe 
fixed  ftars  is  a  fun,  having  worlds  revolving  round  it,  as  our 
fun  has  the  earth  and  other  planets  revolving  round  him.  Now 
the  dog-ftar  appears  27,000  times  lefs  than  the  fun,  and  as 
the  diftance  of  the  ftars  muft  be  greater  in  proportion  as  they 
feem  lefs,  mathematicians  have  computed  the  diftance  of  Si- 
rius  from  us  to  be  two  billions  and  two  hundred  thoufand 
millions  of  miles.  The  motion  of  light  therefore,  which 
though  fo  quick  as  to  be  commonly  thought  inftantaneous, 
takes  up  more  time  in  travelling  from  the  ftars  to  us,  than 
we  do  in  making  a  Weft-India  voyage.  A  found  would  not 
arrive  to  us  from  thence  in  50,000  years  ;  which,  next  to  light, 
is  confidered  as  the  quickeft  body  we  are  acquainted  with.  And 
a  cannon  ball  flying  at  the  rate  of  4.80  miles  an  hour,  would 
not  reach  us  in  700,000  years. 

The  ftars,  being  at  fuch  immenfe  diftances  from  the  fun, 
cannot  poiTibly  receive  from  him  fo  ftrong  a  light  as  they 
feem  to  have  j  nor  any  brightnefs  fufiRcient  to  make  them  vi^ 
ftble  to  us.  For  the  fun's  rays  muft  be  fo  fcattered  and  dif- 
fipated  before  they  reach  fuch  remote  cbje6ls,  that  they  can 
never  be  tranfmitted  back  to  our  eyes,  fo  as  to  render  thefe 
objects  vifible  by  reflexion.  The  ftars  therefore  fhlne  with 
their  own  native  and  unborrowed  luftre,  as  the  fun  does  ;  and 
fince  each  particular  ftar^^  as  well  as  the  fwn,  is  confined  to  a 
I  particular 
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particular  portion  of  fpace,  it  is  plain  that  the  ftars  are  of  the 
fame  nature  with  the  fun. 

It  is  no  ways  probable  that  the  Almighty,  who  always' 
a£ls  with  infinite  wifuom  and  does  nothing  in  vain,  fhould 
create  fo  many  glorious  funs,  fit  for  fo  many  important  pur- 
pofes,  and  pi  ace  them  at  fuch  diftances  from  one  another, 
without  proper  objects  near  enough  to  be  benefited  by  their 
influences.  Whoever  imagines  they  were  created  only  to  give 
a  faint  glimmering  light  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  globe,  muft 
have  a  very  fuperficial  knowledge  of  aftronomy  and  a  mean 
opinion  of  the  "Divine  Wifdom  :  fince,  by  an  infinitely  lefs 
exertion  of  creating  power,  the  Deity  could  have  given  our 
earth  much  more  light  by  one  fingle  additional  moon. 

Inftead  then  of  one  fun  and  one  world  only  in  the  univerfc, 
as  the  unfkilful  in  aftronomy  imagine,  that  fcience  difcovers 
to  us  fuch  an  inconceivable  number  of  funs,  fyftems,  and 
worlds,  difperfed  through  boundlefs  fpace,  that  if  our  fun, 
with  all  the  planets,  moons,  and  comets  belonging  to  it, 
were  annihilated,  they  would  be  no  more  mifled,  by  an  eye 
that  could  take  in  the  whole  creation,  than  a  grain  of  fand 
from  the  fca-fhore.  The  fpace  they  poflefs  being  compara- 
tively fo  fmall,  that  it  would  fcarce  be  a  fenfible  blank  in  the 
imiveife,  although  Saturn,  the  outermoft  of  our  planets,  re- 
volves about  the  fun  in  an  orbit  of  4884  millions  of  miles  in 
circumference,  and  fome  of  our  comets  make  excurfions  up- 
wards of  ten  thou  fand  millions  of  miles  beyond  Saturn's  orbit ; 
and  yet,  at  that  amazing  diftance,  they  are  incomparably  nearer 
to  the  fun  than  to  any  of  the  ftarsj  as  is  evident  from  their 
keeping  clear  of  the  attra(51:ing  power  of  all  the  ftars,  and  re- 
turning periodically  by  virtue  of  the  Sun's  attraction. 

From  what  we  know,  of  our  own  fyftem,  it  may  be  rea* 
fonably  concluded  that  all  the  reft  are  with  equal  wifdom 
contrived,  fituated,  and  provided  with  accommodations  for 
rational  inhabitants.  For  although  there  is  almoft  an  infinite 
variety  in  the  parts  of  the  creation  which  we  have  opportu- 
nities of  examining,  yet  there  is  a  general  analogy  running 
through  and  connecting  all  the  parts  into  one  fcheme,  onq 
defign,  one  v/hole  ! 

Since  the  fixed  ftars  are  prodigious  fpheres  of  fire,  like  our 
fun,  and  at  inconceivable  diftances  from  one  another,  as  well 
as  from  us,  it  is  reafonable  to  conclude  they  are  made  for 
the  fame  purpofcs  that  the  fun  is  ^  each  to  beftow  light,  heat, 

and 


*  El'pecially  fmce  many  more  ftars  requjre  the  alTiftance  of  a  good  tclefcope  to 
finq  them  out,  than  are  vifible  without  that  inftrument,  and  therefore  iflftead  of 
giving  light  to  this  world,  they  czu  only  be  fecn  by  a  ^e^y  aftronomers. 
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and  vegetation  on  a  certain  number  of  inhabited  planets, 
kept  by  gravitation  within  the  fphere  of  its  avSlivity. 

What  an  auguft  !  what  an  amazing  conception,  if  human 
imagination  can  conceive  it,  does  this  give  of  the  works  of 
the  Creator !  Thoufands  of  thoufands  of  funs,  multiplied 
without  end,  and  ranged  all  around  us,  at  immenfe  diftances 
from  each  other,  attended  by  ten  thoufand  times  ten  thoufand 
worlds,  all  in  rapid  motion,  yet  calm,  regular,  and  harmo- 
nious, invariably  keeping  the  paths  prefcribed  them  ;  and  thefe 
worlds  peopled  with  myriads  of  intelligent  beings,  formed  for 
cndlefs  progreffion  in  perfedion  and  felicity. 

If  fo  much  power,  wifdom,  goodnefs,  and  magnificence  is 
difplayed  in  the  material  creation,  which  is  the  leaft  confi- 
derable  part  of  the  univerfe,  how  great,  how  wife,  how  good 
muft  HE  be,  who  made  and  governs  the  whole  ! 

The  firft  people  who  paid  much  attention  to  the  fixed  Itars, 
were  the  fhepherds  in  the  beautiful  plains  of  Egypt  and  Baby- 
lon ;  who,  partly  from  amufement,  and  partly  with  a  view  to  di- 
rect them  in  their  travelling  during  the  night,  obferved  the  fitu- 
ation  of  thefe  celeftial  bodies.  Endowed  with  a  lively  fancy,  they 
divided  the  ftars  into  different  companies  or  conftellations,  each 
of  which  they  fuppofed  to  reprefent  the  image  of  fome  animal, 
br  other  terreftrial  ohject.  The  peafants  in  our  own  country 
do  the  fame  thing,  for  they  diftinguifh  that  great  northern  con- 
ftellation  which  philofophers  call  the  Urfa  Major,  by  the 
name  of  the  plough,  the  figure  of  which  it  certainly  may  re- 
prefent with  a  very  little  help  from  the  fancy.  But  the  con- 
ftellations in  general  have  preferved  the  names  which  were 
given  them  by  the  antients  ;  and  they  are  reckoned  21  northern, 
and  12  fouthern  :  but  the  moderns  have  increafed  the  num- 
ber of  the  northern  to  34,  and  of  the  fouthern  to  31.  Be- 
fide  thefe  there  are  the  12  figns  or  conftellations  in  the  Zodiac^ 
as  it  is  called  from  a  Greek  word  fignifying  an  animal,  be- 
caufe  each  of  thefe  12  reprefent  fome  animal.  This  is  a  great 
circle  which  divides  the  heavens  into  two  equal  parts,  of  which 
we  ftiall  fpeak  hereafter.  In  the  mean  time,  we  ftiall  conclude 
this  fe6^:ion  with  an  account  of  the  rife,  progrefs,  and  revo- 
lutions in  aftronomy. 

Mankind  muft  have  made  a  very  confiderable  improvement 
in  obferving  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  before  they 
could  fo  far  difengage  themfelves  from  the  prejudices  of  fenfe 
and  popular  opinion,  as  to  believe  that  the  earth  upon  which 
we  live  was  not  fixed  and  immoveable.  We  find  accordingly, 
that  Thales,  the  Milefian,  who,  about  600  years  before  Chrift, 
firft  taught  aftronomy  in  Europe,  had  gone  fo  far  in  this 
fubje6l  as  to  calculate  eclipfes,  or  interpofitions  of  the  moon 
betwixt  the  earth  and  the  fun,  or  of  the  earth  between  the 
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fun  and  the  moon  (the  nature  of  which  may  be  eafily  uncTer-- 
flood,  from  what  we  have  already  obferved.)  Pythagoras,  a- 
Greek  philofopher,  flourifhed  about  50  years  after  Thales,  and" 
was,  no  doubt,  equally  well  acquainted  with  the  motion  of 
the  heavenlv  bodies.  This  led  Pythagoras  to  conceive  an 
idea,  which  there  is  no  reafon  to  believe  had  ever  been  thought 
of  before,  namely,  that  the  earth  itfelf  was  in  motion,  and 
that  the  fun  was  at  reft.  He  found  that  it  was  impoffible,  in 
any  other  way,  to  give  a  confiftent  account  of  the  heavenly 
motions.  This  fyftem,  however,  was  fo  extremely  oppofite 
to  all  the  prejudices  of  fenfe-and  opinion,  that  it  never  made 
great  progrefs,  or  was  widely  diffufed  in  the  antient  world. 
The  philofophers  of  antiquity  defpairing  of  being  able  to 
overcome  ignorance  .by  reafon,  fet  themfelves  to  adapt  the  one. 
to  the  other,  and  to  form  a  reconciliation  between  them.  This 
was  the  cafe  with  Ptolemy,  an  Egyptian  philofopher,  who 
flourifhed  138  years  before  Chrift.  He  fuppofed,  with  the 
vulgar,  who  meafure  every  thing  by  themfelves,  that  the  earth 
was  fixed  immovably  in  the  center  of  the  univerfe,  and  that 
the  feven  planets,  confidering  the  moon  as  one  of  the  prima- 
ries, were  placed  near  to  it ;  above  them  was  the  firmament  of 
fixed  ftars,  then  the  chryftalline  or^s,-  then  the  primum  mo- 
bile, and,  lail:  of  all,  the  coelum  empyrium,  or  heaven  of 
heavens.  All  thefe  vaft  orbs  he  fuppofed  to  move  round  the- 
earth  once  in  24  hours  ;  and  befides  that,  in  certain  ftated  or 
periodical  times.  To  account  for  thefe  motions,  he  was  obliged 
to  conceive  a  number  of  circles  called  excentrics  and  epicycles, 
crolTing  and  interfering  with  one  another.  This  fyftem  was 
univcifally  maintained  by  the  Peripatetic  philofophers,  who 
were  the  moft  confiderable  fe£t  in  Europe,  from  the  time  of 
Ptolemy  to  the  revival  of  learning  in  the  fixteenth  century. 

At  length,  Copernicus,  a  native  of  Poland,  a  bold  and  origi- 
nal genius,  adopted  the  Pythagorean,  or  true  fyftem  of  the  uni- 
verfe ;  and  publiftied  it  to  the  world  in  1530.  This  do6trine 
had  been  fo  long  in  obfcurity,  that  the  reftorer  of  it  was  confi- 
dered  as  the  inventor  ;  and  the  fyftem  obtained  the  name  of  the 
Copernican  philofophy,  though  only  revived  by  that  great  man, 

Europe,  however,  was  ftill  immerfed  in  fenfe  and  igno- 
rance ;  and  the  general  ideas  of  the  world  were  not  able  to 
keep  pace  with  thofe  of  a  refined  philofophy.  This  occafioned 
Copernicus  to  have  few  abetters,  but  many  opponents.  Tycho 
Brache,  in  particular,  a  noble  Dane,  fenfible  of  the  defeats 
of  the  Ptolemaic  fyftem,  but  unwilling  to  acknowledge  the 
motion  of  the  earth,  endeavoured  to  eftablifh  a  new  fyftem  of 
his  own,  which  was  ftill  more  perplexed  and  embarrafled  than 
that  of  Ptolemy.  It  allows  a  monthly  motion  to  the  mooa 
round  the  earth,  as  the  center  of  its  orbit  >  and  it  makes  the 
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fun  to  be  the  center  of  the  orbits  of  Mercury,  Venus,  Mars, 
Jupiter,  and  Saturn.  The  fun,  however,  with  all  the  pla- 
nets, is  fuppofed  to  be  whirled  round  the  earth  in  a  year,  and 
even  once  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  This  fyftem  however,  ab- 
furd  as  it  was,  met  with  its  advocates.  Longomontanus  and 
others,  fo  far  refined  upon  it,  as  to  admit  the  diurnal  motion, 
of  the  earth,  though  they  infifted  that  it  had  no  annual  motion. 

About  this  time,  after  a  darknefs  of  a  great  many  ages,  the 
firft  dawn  of  learning  and  tafte  began  to  appear  in  Europe. 
Learned  men  in  different  countries  began  to  cultivate  aftro- 
nomy.  Galileo,  a  Florentine,  about  the  year  1610,  mtro- 
duced  the  ufe  of  telefcopes,  which  difcovered  new  arguments 
in  fupport  of  the  motion  of  the  earth,  and  confirmed  the  old 
on^'S.  The  fury  and  bigotry  of  the  clergy  indeed  had  almoft 
checked  this  flouriihing  bud  :  Galileo  was  obliged  to  renounce 
the  Copernican  fyftem,  as  a  damnable  herefy.  The  happy  re- 
formation in  religion,  however,  placed  the  one  half  of  Europe 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  papal  thunder.  It  taught  mankind 
that  the  fcriptures  were  not  given  for  explaining  fyftems  of  na- 
tural p  ilofophy,  but  for  a  much  nobler  purpofe,  to  make  us 
jull,  virtuous,  and  humane  :  that  inftead  of  oppofing  the  word 
of  God,  which  in  fpeaking  of  natural  things  fuits  itfelf  to  the 
prejudices  of  weak  mortals,  we  employed  our  faculties  in  a 
manner  highly  agreeable  to  God  him.felf,  in  tracing  the  nature 
of  his  works,  which  the  more  they  are  confidered,  afford  uS 
the  greater  reafon  to  admire  his  glorious  attributes  of  power, 
wifdom,  and  goodnefs.  From  this  time,  therefore,  noble 
difcoveries  were  made  in  all  the  branches  of  aftronomy. 
The  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  were  not  only  clearly 
explained,  but  the  general  law  of  nature,  according  to  which 
they  moved,  was  difcovered  and  illuftrated  by  the  immortal 
Newton.  This  law  is  called  Gravity,  or  Attra6lion,  and  is 
the  fame  by  which  any  body  falls  to  the  ground,  when  difen- 
gaged  from  what  fupported  it.  It  has  been  demonftrated, 
that  this  fame  law  which  keeps  the  fea  in  its  channel,  and  the 
various  bodies  which  cover  the  furface  of  this  earth  from  fly- 
ing off  into  the  air,  operates  throughout  the  univerfe,  keeps 
the  planets  in  their  orbits,  aijd  preferves  the  whole  fabric  of 
mature  from  confufion  and  diforder. 

SEC  T.  11. 

Of  the  Dodlrine  of  the  Sphere.^ 

HAVING,  in  the  foregoing  Sedion,  treated  of  the  uni- 
verfe in  general,  in  which  the  earth  has  been  confidered 
as  a  planet,  we  now  proceed  to  the  Doctrine  of  the  Sphere, 
Yfhick  ought  always  to  be  premifed  before  that  ©f  the  globe 
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or  earth,  as  we  fliall  fee  in  the  next  Sedion.  In  handling  this 
fubje6l,  we  fliall  confider  the  earth  as  at  reft,  and  the  heavenly 
bodies,  as  performing  their  revolutions  around  it.  This  me- 
thod cannot  lead  the  reader  into  any  miftake,  fince  we  have 
prcvioufly  explained  the  true  fyftem  of  the  yniverfe,  from 
which  it  appears  that  it  is  the  real  motion  of  the  earth,  which 
occafions  the  apparent  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  It  is 
befides  attended  with  this  advantage,  that  it  perfecSlly  agrees 
with  the  information  of  our  fenfes,  which  always  lead  us  to 
conceive  the  matter  in  this  way.  The  imagination  therefore 
is  not  put  on  the  ftretch ;  the  idea  is  eafy  and  familiar,  and  in 
delivering  the  elements  of  fcience,  this  objefl  cannot  be  too 
much  attended  to.  N.  B,  In  order  more  clearly  to  compre- 
hend what  follows,  the  reader  may  occafionally  turn  his  eye 
to  the  figure  of  the  artificial  fphere,  on  the  oppofite  page. 

The  antients  obferved  that  all  the  ftars  turned  (in  appear- 
ance) round  the  earth,  from  eaft  to  weft,  in  twenty-four 
hours  :  that  the  circles,  which  they  defcribed  in  thofe  revo- 
lutions, were  parallel  to  each  other,  but  not  of  the  fame  mag-  ■ 
nitude  ;  thofe  paffmg  over  the  middle  of  the  earth,  being  the 
largeft  of  all,  while  the  reft  diminifhed  in  proportion  to  their 
diftance  from  it.  They  alfo  obferved  that  there  were  two  points 
in  the  heavens,  which  always  preferved  the  fame  fituation. 
Thefe  points  they  termed  celeftial  poles,  becaufe  the  heavens 
feemed  to  turn  round  them.   In  order  to  imitate  thefe  motions, 
they  invented  what  is  called  the  Artificial  Sphere,  through  the 
center  of  which  they  drew  a  wire  or  iron  rod,  called  an  Axis, 
whofe  extremities  v/ere  fixed  to  the  immoveable  points  called 
Poles.    They  farther  obferved,  that  on  the  20th  of  March, 
and  23d  of  September,  the  circle  defcribed  by  the  fun,  was  at 
an  equal  diftance  from  both  of  the  poles.    This  circle,  there- 
fore, muft  divide  the  earth  into  two  equal  parts,  and  on  this 
account  was  called  the  Equator  or  Equaller.    It  was  alfo 
called  the  Equino6tial  Line,  becaufe  the  fun,  when  moving 
in  it,  makes  the  days  and  nights  of  equal  length  all  over  the 
world.  Having  alfo  obferved  that  from  the  2ifl:  of  June,  to  the 
22d  of  December,  the  fun  advanced  every  day  towards  a  certain 
point,  and  having  arrived  there,  returned  towards  that  from 
whence  he  fet  out  from  22d  of  December,  to  the  21ft  of  June  ; 
they  fixed  thefe  points  which  they  called  SoHHces,  becaufe  the 
dire<ft  motion  of  the  fun  was  flopped  at  them  j  and  reprefented 
the  bounds  of  the  fun's  motion,  by  two  circles,  which  they 
named  Tropicks,  becaufe  the  fun  no  fooner  arrived  there  than 
he  turned  back.    Aftronomers  obferving  the  motion  of  the 
.fun,  found  its  quantity,  at  a  mean  rate,  to  be  nearly  a  degree 
(or  the  360th  part)  of  a  great  circle  in  the  heavens,  every 
24  hours.    This  great  circle  is  called  the  Ecliptic,  and  it 
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p^es  through  certain  conrtellations,  diftinguifhed  by  the 
names  of  animals,  in  a  zone  called  the  Zodiac.  It  touches 
the  tropic  of  Cancer  on  one  fide,  and  that  of  Capricorn  on 
the  other,  and  cuts  the  equator  obliquely.  To  exprefs  this 
motion  they  fuppofed  two  points  in  the  heavens,  equally  di- 
ftant  from,  and  parallel  to  this  circle,  which  they  called  the 
Poles  of  the  Zodiac,  which,  turning  with  the  heavens,  by 
means  of  their  axis,  defcribe  the  two  polar  circles.  In  tlie  arti- 
ficial fphere,  the  equinoftial,  the  two  tropics,  and  two  polar 
circles,  are  cut  at  right  angles,  by  two  other  circles  called  Co- 
lures,  which  feive  to  mark  the  points  of  the  folftices,  equinoxes, 
and  poles  of  the  zodiac.  The  ancients  alfo  obferved  that, 
when  the  fun  was  in  any  point  of  his  courfe,  all  the  people 
inhabiting  dire(51:ly  north  and  fouth,  as  far  as  the  poles,  have 
noon  at  the  f  >,me  time.  This  gave  occafion  to  imagine  a  circle 
pafTmg  through  the  poles  of  the  world,  which  they  called  a 
Meridian,  and  which  is  immoveable  in  the  artificial  fphcrc, 
as  well  as  the  horizon  ;  which  is  another  circle  reprefenting 
the  bounds  betwixt  the  tv/o  hemifpheres,  or  half  fpheres,  viz. 
that  which  is  above  it,  and  that  which  is  below  it. 

SECT.  III. 

The  Do6trine  of  the  G  l  o  b  e  naturally  follows  that  of 
the  Sphere. 

BY  the  Do6^^rine  of  the  Globe  is  meant  the  reprefentation 
of  the  different  places  and  countries,  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  upon  an  artificial  globe  or  ball.  Nov/  the  manner  in 
which  geographers  have  reprefented  the  fituaticn  of  one  place 
upon  this  earth  with  regard  to  another,  or  with  regard  to  the 
earth  in  general,  has  been  by  transferring  the  circles  of  the 
fphere  to  the  artificial  globe  ;  and  this  is  the  only  method  they 
could  employ.  This  will  be  abundantly  obvious  from  an  ex- 
ample. After  that  circle  in  the  heavens,  which  is  called  the 
equator,  was  known  to  aftronomers,  there  was  nothing  more 
eafy  than  to  transfer  it  to  the  earth,  by  v/hich  the  fituation  of 
places  was  determined,  according  as  they  lay  on  one  fide  of  the 
equator  or  another.  The  fame  may  be  obferved  of  the  other 
circles  of  the  fphere  above-mentioned.  The  reader  having 
obtained  an  idea  of  the  principle  upon  which  the  Do61:rine  of 
the  Globe  is  founded,  may  proceed  to  confider  this  do6lrine 
itfelf,  or  in  other  words,  the  defcription  of  our  earth,  as  re- 
prefented  by  the  artificial  globe. 

Figure  of  the  earth.  J  Though  in  fpeaking  of  the  earth, 
along  with  the  other  planets,  it  was  fufficknt  to  confider  'x 
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as  a  fpherical  or  globular  body  :  yet  it  has  been  difcovcred, 
that  this  is  not  its  true  figure,  and  that  the  earth,  though 
nearly  a  fphere  or  ball,  is  not  perfectly  fo.  This  matter  occa- 
fioned  great  difpute  between  the  philofophers  of  the  laft  age, 
among  whom  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  and  Caflini,  a  French  aftrono- 
mer,  were  the  heads  of  two  different  parties.  Sir  Ifaac  demon- 
ftrated  from  mechanical  principles,  that  the  earth  was  an 
oblate  fphere,  or  that  it  was  flatted  at  the  poles  or  north  and 
fouth  points,  and  jutted  out  towards  the  equator  ;  fo  that  a 
line  drawn  through  the  center  of  the  earth,  and  pafiing  thro* 
the  poles,  which  is  called  a  Diameter,  would  not  be  fo  long  as 
a  line  drawn  thro'  the  fame  center,  and  paffing  thro'  the  eaft 
and  wefl  points.  The  French  philofopher  aflerted  quite  the 
contrary.  But  the  matter  was  put  to  a  trial  by  the  French 
Icing  in  1736,  who  fent  «ut  a  company  of  philofophers  towards 
the  north  pole,  and  likewife  towards  the  equator,  in  order  to 
meafure  a  degree,  or  the  ^hree  hundred  and  fixtieth  part  of  a 
great  circle  in  thefe  different  parts  j  and  from  their  report,  the 
opinion  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  was  confirmed  beyond  difpute. 
Since  that  time,  therefore,  the  earth  has  always  been  confidered 
as  more  flat  towards  the  poles,  than  towards  the  equator.  The 
reafon  of  this  figure  may  be  eafily  underftood,  if  the  reader 
fully  comprehends  what  we  formerly  obferved,  with  regard  to 
the  earth's  motion.  For  if  we  fix  a  ball  of  clay  on  a  fpindle, 
and  whirl  it  round,  we  fhall  find  that  it  will  jut  out  or  project 
towards  the  middle,  and  flatten  towards  the  poles.  Now  this 
is  exacftly  the  cafe,  with  regard  to  our  earth,  only  that  its 
axis,  reprefented  by  the  fpindle,  is  imaginary.  But  though 
the  earth  be  not  perfc6lly  fpnerical,  the  difference  from  that 
£gure  is  fo  fmall,  that  it  may  be  reprefented  by  a  globe  or  ball, 
without  any  fenfible  error. 

Circumference  and  diameter  of  the  earth.]  ,  In 
the  general  table  we  have  exhibited,  page  14,  the  diameter  of 
the  globe  is  given,  according  to  the  beft  obfervations  :  fo  that  its 
circumference  is  25,038  Englifli  miles.  This  circumference 
is  conceived,  for  the  convcniency  of  meafuring,  to  be  divided 
into  three  hundred  and  fixty  parts  or  degrees,  each  degree  con- 
taining fixty  geographical  miles,  or  fixty-nine  Englifli  miles 
and  an  half.  Thefe  degrees  are  in  the  fame  manner  conceived 
to  be  divided  each  into  fixty  minutes. 

Axis  and  poles  of  the  earth.]  The  A^ais  of  the 
Earth  is  that  imaginary  line  paffing  through  its  center,  on 
which  it  is  fuppofed  to  turn  round  once  in  twenty-four 
hours.  The  extreme  points  of  this  line  are  called  the  Poles 
of  the  Earth  one  in  the  north,  and  the  other  in  the  fouth, 
which  are  exadly  und.r  the  two  points  of  the  heavens  called 
the  North  and  South  Poles,    The  knowledge  of  thefe  poles 
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IS  of  great  ufe  to  the  geographer,  in  determining  the  diflance 
and  fituation  of  places ;  for  the  poles  mark,  as  it  were,  the 
ends  of  the  earth,  which  is  divided  in  the  middle  by  the  equa- 
tor ;  fo  that  the  nearer  one  approaches  to  the  poles,  the  farther 
he  removes  from  the  equator,  and  contrariv/ife,  in  removing 
from  the  poles  you  approach  the  equator. 

Circles  of  the  globe,]  Thefe  are  commonly  divided 
into  the  greater  and  leffer.  A  great  circle  is  that  whofe  plane 
pafles  through  the  cenjter  of  the  earth,  and  divides  it  into  two 
equal  parts  or  hemifpheres.  A  leffer  circle  is  that  which, 
being  parallel  to  a  greater,  cannot  pafs  through  the  center  of 
the  earth,  nor  divide  it  into  two  equal  parts.  The  greater 
circles  are  fix  in  number,  the  leffer  only  four. 

Equator.]  The  firft  great  circle  we  fliall  fpeak  of  is  the 
Equator,  which  we  have  had  occafion  to  hint  at  already.  It 
is  called  fometimes  the  Equinoctial,  the  reafon  of  which  we 
have  explained  ;  and  by  navigators  it  is  alfo  called  the  Line, 
becaufe,  according  to  their  rude  notions,  they  believed  it  to 
be  a  great  Line  drawn  upon  the  fea  from  eaft  to  weff,  dividing 
the  earth  into  the  northern  and  fouthern  hemifpheres,  and 
which  they  were  actually  to  pafs  in  failing  from  the  one  into 
the  other.  The  poles  of  this  circle  are  the  fame  with  thofe 
of  the  world.  It  paffes  through  the  eaft  and  weft  points  of  the 
world,  and,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  divides  it  into 
the  northern  and  fouthern  hemifpheres.  It  is  divided  into  three 
hundred  and  fixty  degrees,  the  ufe  of  which  will  foon  appear. 

Horizon.]  This  great  circle  is  reprefented  by  a  broad  cir- 
cular piece  of  wood,  encompaiTing  the  globe,  and  dividing  it 
into  the  upper  and  lower  hemifpheres.  Geographers  very 
properly  diftinguifh  the  horizon  into  the  fcnfible  and  rational. 
The  firft  may  be  conceived  to  be  made  by  any  great  plane  on 
the  furface  of  the  fea,  which  feems  to  divide  the  heavens 
into  two  hemifpheres,  the  one  above,  the  other  below  the 
level  of  the  earth.  This  circle  determines  the  rifmg  or  fetting 
of  the  fun  and  ftars,  in  any  particular  place  ;  for  when  they 
begin  to  appear  s.bove  the  eaftern  edge,  we  fay  they  rife,  and 
when  they  go  beneath  the  weftern,  we  fay  they  are  fet.  It 
appears  then  that  each  place  has  its  own  fenfible  horizon.  The 
other  horizon,  called  the  rational,  encompaffes  the  globe, 
exaftly  in  the  middle.  Its  poles  (that  is  two  points  in  its  axis, 
each  ninety  degrees  diftant  from  its  plane,  as  thofe  of  all  circles 
are)  are  called  the  Zenith  and  Nadir ;  the  firft  exadtly  above 
■our  heads,  and  the  other  directly  under  our  feet.  The  broad 
wooden  circle,  which  reprefents  it  on  the  globe,  has  feveral 
circles  drawn  upon  it  :  of  thefe  the  innermoft  is  that  exhi,. 
ibiting  the  number  of  degrees  of  the  twelve  figns  of  the  Zodiac 
j[of  which  hereafter)  viz.  thirty  to  each  fi^n.    Next  to  this 
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you  have  the  names  of  thefe  figns.  Next  to  this  the  days  olF 
the  month  according  to  the  old  ftile,  and  then  according  to  the. 
new  ftile.  Befides  thefe  there  is  a  circle,  reprefenting  the 
thirty-two  rhumbs,  or  points  of  the  mariner's  compafs.  The 
ufe  of  all  thefe  will  be  explained  afterwards. 

Meridian.]  This  circle  is  reprefented  by  the  brafs  ring, 
on  which  the  globe  hangs  and  turns.  It  is  divided  into  three, 
hundred  and  fixty  degrees,  and  cuts  the  equator  at  right 
angles  j  fo  that  counting  from  the  equator  each  way  to  the 
poles  of  the  world,  it  contains  four  times  ninety  degrees,  and 
divides  the  earth  into  the  eaftern  and  weftern  hemifpheres. 
This  circle  is  called  the  meridian,  "becaufe  when  the  fun  comes 
to  thefouth  part  of  it,  it  is  then  meridies  or  midday,  and  then  the 
Sun  has  its  greateft  altitude  for  that  day,  which  is  therefore  called 
its  meridian  altitude.  Now  as  the  fun  is  never  in  its  meridian 
altitude,  at  two  places  eaft  or  weft  of  one  another,  at  the  fame 
time,  each  of  thefe  places  muft  have  its  own  meridian.  There 
are  commonly  marked  on  the  globe  twenty-four  meridians, 
Cne  through  every  fifteen  degrees  of  the  equator. 

Zodiac]  The  Zodiac  is  a  broad  circle,  which  cuts  the 
equator  obliquely  ;  in  which  the  twelve  figns  above-mentioned 
are  reprefented.  In  the  middle  of  this  circle  is  fuppofed  ano- 
ther called  the  Ecliptick,  from  which  the  fun  never  deviates 
in  his  annual  courfe,  and  in  which  he  advances  thirty  degrees 
fvery  month.    The  twelve  figns  are. 


1.  Aries  or    March 

2.  Taurus  ^    April 

3.  Gemini  n    May 

4.  Cancer  25   June 

5.  Leo  SI  July 

6.  Virgo  rrji    Auguft 


7.  Libra  :2i    —  September 

8.  Scorpio  ni  —  Odober 

9.  Sagittarius  /  November 

10.  Capricorn   >f  December 

11.  Aquarius  ^  January 

12.  Pi  fees  X   February. 


CoLURES.]  If  you  imagine  two  great  circles  palTmg  both 
through  the  poles  of  the  world,  and  one  of  them  through  the 
equino6lial  points  Aries  and  Libra,  and  the  other  through  the 
folftitial  points  Cancer  and  Capricorn,  thefe  are  called  the 
Colures,  the  one  the  Equino61:ial,  the  other  the  Solftitial- 
Colure.  Thefe  divide  the  ecliptic  into  four  equal  parts  or 
quarters,  which  are  denominated  according  to  the  points 
'which  thefe  pafs  through,  viz.  the  four  cardinal  points,  and 
^re  the  firft  points  of  Aries,  Libra,  Cancer  and  Capricorn  ; 
and  thefe  are  all  the  great  circles. 

Tropics.]  If  you  fuppofe  two  circles  drawn  parallel  to  the 
cquino6tial,  at  twenty-three  degrees  thirty  minutes  diftance 
from  it,  meafured  on  the  brafen  meridian,  and  one  towards 
the  north,  the  other  towards  the  fouth,  thefe  are  called  Tro- 
pics, becaufe  the  fun  appears,  when  in  them,  to  turn  back- 
wards from  his  former  courfe.    The  one  is  called  the  Tropic 
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pf  Cancer,  the  otber  of  Capricorn^  becaufe  they  pafs 
through  thefe  points. 

Polar  circles.]  If  two  other  circles  are  fuppofed  to  be 
drawn  at  the  like  diflance  of  twenty-three  degrees  thirt]^ 
minutes,  reckoned  on  the  meridian  from  the  polar  points, 
thefe  are  called  the  Polar  Circles.  The  northern  is  called  the 
Arccick,  becaufethe  north  pole  is  near  the  conftellation  of  the 
Bear,  the  fouthern,  the  Antarclick,  becaufe  oppofue  to  the 
former.  And  thefe  are  the  four  leffer  circles.  Befide  thefe 
ten  circles  new  defcribed,  which  are  always  drawn  on  the 
globe,  there  are  feveral  others,  v/hich  are  only  fuppofed  to  be 
drawn  on  it.  Thefe  will  be  explained  as  they  become  necef- 
fary,  left  the  reader  il^ould  be  difgufted  with  too  many  defini- 
tions at  the  fame  time,  without  feeing  the  purpofe  for  which 
they  ferve.  The  main  defign  then  of  all  thefe  circles  being  to 
exhibit  the  refpeftive  fxtuation  of  places  on  the  earth,  we  fliall 
proceed  to  confider  more  particularly  how  that  is  e£e£led  by 
them.  It  was  found  eafier  to  diiiinguifli  places  by  the  quarters 
of  the  earth,  in  which  they  lay,  than  by  their  diftance  from 
any  one  point.  Thus  after  it  was  difcovered,  that  the  equator 
divided  the  earth  into  two  parts,  called  the  Northern  and 
Southern  hemifpheres,  it  was  eafy  to  fee  that  all  places  on  thq 
globe  might  be  diflingiiifhed  according  as  they  lay  on  the 
north,  or  fouth  fide  of  the  equator.  Befidcs,  after  the  four 
lefi'er  circles  v/e  have  mentioned  came  to  be  known,  it  v/as 
found  that  the  ear^h,  by  means  of  them,  might  be  divided 
into  five  portions,  and  confequentJy  that  the  places  on  its 
furface  might  be  diflinguifhed  according  as  they  lay  in  one  or 
other  of  thefe  portions,  which  are  called  Zones  or  Belts,  from 
their  partaking  of  breadth.  I'hat  part  of  the  earth  between 
the  Tropics,  was  called  by  the  ancients  the  Torrid  or  Burnt 
Zone,  becaufe  they  conceived,  that,  being  continually  expofed 
to  the  perpendicular  or  dire6r  rays  of  the  fun,  it  was  rendered 
uninhabitable,  and  contained  nothing  but  parched  and  fandy 
defarts.  This  notion  however  has  long  fince  been  refuted.  It 
is  found  that  the  long  nights,  great  dews,  regular  rains  and 
breezes,  v/hich  prevail  almoft  throughout  the  torrid  zone, 
render  the  earth  not  only  habitable,  but  fo  fruitful,  that  in 
many  places  they  have  two  harvefts  in  a  year  ;  all  forts  of 
fpices  and  drugs  are  almoft  folely  produced  there;  and  it. 
furnifties  more  perfedl:  metals,  precious  ftones,  and  pearls,  than 
all  the  reft  of  the  earth  together.  In  fhort,  the  countries  of 
Africa,  Afia,  and  America,  which  lie  under  this  zone,  are  in 
all  refpecl:s  the  moft  fei-tile  and  luxuriant  upon  earth. 

The  two  temperate  zones  are  comprifed  between  the  tropics 
and  polar  circles.  They  are  called  temperate,  becaufe  meeting 
the  rays  of  the  fun  obliquely,  they  enjoy  a  moderate  degree  of 
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Jieat,  The  two  frigid  zones  lie  between  the  polar  circles  and 
the  poles,  or  raiher  are  inclofed  within  the  polar  circles.  They 
are  called  the  Frigid  or  Frozen,  becaufe  moft  part  of  the  year 
it  is  extremely  cold  there,  and  every  thing  is  frozen  fo  long  as 
the  fun  is  under  the  horizon,  or  but  a  little  above  it.  How- 
ever thefe  zones  are  not  quite  uninhabitable,  though  mucli' 
lefs  fit  for  living  in  than  the  torrid. 

None  of  all  thefe  zones  is  thoroughly  difcovered  by  the 
Europeans,  Little  is  known  to  us  of  the  fouthern  temperate 
zone,  and  though  fome  iflands  and  fea  coafts  in  the  northern 
frigid  zone  have  come  to  our  knowledge,  we  have  none  at  all 
cOf  the  fouthern  frigid  zone.  The  northern  temperate,  and 
torrid  zones,  are  thofe  we  are  beft  acquainted  with. 

Climates.]  But  the  divifions  of  the  earth  into  hemifpheres 
and  zones,  though  it  may  be  of  advantage  in  letting  us  know 
in  what  quarter  of  the  earth  any  place  lies,  is  not  Sufficiently 
minute  for  giving  us  a  notion  of  the  diftances  between  one 
place  and  another.  This  however  is  ftill  more  necefiary  ;  be- 
caufe it  is  of  more  importance  to  mankind,  to  know  the  fitua- 
ticn  of  places,  with  regard  to  one  another,  than  with  regard 
to  the  earth  itfelf.  The  firft  ftep  taken  for  determining  this 
matter,  was  to  divide  the  earth  into  what  is  called  Climates. 
It  was  obferved  that  the  day  was  always  twelve  hours  long  on 
the  equator,  and  that  the  longeft  day  encreafed  in  proportion 
as  we  advanced  north  or  fouth  on  either  fide  of  it.  The  an- 
tients  therefore  determined  how  far  any  place  was  north  or 
fouth  of  the  equator,  or  what  is  called  the  Latitude  of  the 
place,  from  the  greateft  length  of  the  day  from  that  place. 
This  made  them  conceive  a  number  of  circles  parallel  to  the 
equator,  which  bounded  the  le^igth  of  the  day  at  different 
diftances  from  the  equator.  And  as  they  called  the  fpace 
contained  between  thefe  circles.  Climates,  becaufe  they  de- 
clined from  the  equator  towards  the  pole,  fo  the  circles  thcm- 
felves  may  be  called  Climatical  Parallels.  This  therefore  was 
a  new  divifion  of  the  earth,  more  minute  than  that  of  zones, 
and  ftill  continues  in  ufe,  though,  as  we  fhall  fliew,  the  de- 
fign  which  firft  introduced  it,  may  be  better  anfwered  in  ano- 
ther way.  There  are  30  climates  between  the  equator  and 
either  pole.  In  the  firft  24,  the  days  encreafe  by  half  hours, 
but  in  the  remaining  fix,  between  the  polar  circle  and  the 
poles,  the  days  encreafe  by  months.  This  the  reader  will  be  > 
convinced  of,  when  he  becomes  acquainted  with  the  ufe  of 
the  globe;  in  the  mean  time  we  ftiall  infert  a  table,  which 
will  ferve  to  (hew  in  what  climate  any  country  lies,  fuppofing 
the  length  of  the  day,  and  the  diftance  of  the  place  from  the 
equator  to  be  known. 
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Names  of  countries  and  remarkable  places  fituated 
in  every  climate  north  of  the  Equator. 
Within  the  firft  Climate  lie  the  Gold  and  Silver 
Coaft  in  Africa  ;  Malacca,  in  the  Eaft-Indies  ; 
Cayenne  and  Surinam,  in  Terra  Firma,  S.  Amer. 

II.  Here  lie  Abyffinia,  in  Africa ;  Siam,  Madrafs, 
and  Pondicherry,  in  the  Eaft-Indies ;  Straits  of 
Darien,  between  N.  and  S.  America  j  Tobago,  Gra- 
nades,  St.  Vincent,  and  Barbadoes,  in  the  W.  Ind. 

III.  Contains  Mecca,  in  Arabia  ;  Bombay,  part  of 
Bengal,  in  the  Eaft-Indies;  Canton,  in  China; 
Mexico,  Bay  of  Campeachy,  in  N.  America  ; 
Jamaica,  Hifpaniola,  St.  Chriftophers,  Antego, 
Martinico,  and  Guadalupe,  in  the  Weft-Indies. 

IV.  Egypt,  and  the  Canary  Iflands,  in  Africa ; 
Delly,  capital  of  the  Mogul  Empire,  in  Afia ; 
Gulph  of  Mexico,  and  Eaft  Florida,  in  N.  Ame- 
rica ;  the  Havanna,  in  the  Weft-Indies. 

V.  Gibraltar,  in  Spain;  part  of  the  Mediterranean 
fea ;  the  Barbary  coaft,  in  Africa;  Jerufalem ; 
Ifpahan,  capital  of  Perfia ;  Nankin,  in  China; 
California,  New  Mexico,  Weft  Florida,  Georgia, 
and  the  Carolinas,  in  N.  America, 

VI.  Lift)on,  in  Portugal;  Madrid  in  Spain;  Mi- 
norca, Sardinia,  and  part  of  Greece,  in  the  Me- 
diterranean ;  Afia  P/Iinor  ;  part  of  the  Cafpian  Sea; 
Samarcand,  in  Great  Tartary  ;  Pekin,  in  China; 
Corea  and  Japan;  Williamfburgh,  in  Virginia; 
Maryland,  and  Philadelphia,  in  N.  America. 

VII.  Northern  provinces  of  Spain  ;  T  uthern  ditto  of 
France;  Turin,  Genoa,  and  Rome,  in  Italy; 
Conftantinople,  and  the  Black  Sea,  in  Turkey; 
the  Cafpian  Sea,  and  part  of  Tartary;  New  York, 
Bofton  in  New  England,  N.America. 

VIII  Paris,  Vienna,  cap.  of  Germany ;  New  -Scot- 
land, Newfoundland,  and  Canada,  in  N.  Amer. 

IX.  London,  Flanders,  Prague,  Drefden  ;  Cracow 
in  Poland  ;  fouthern  provinces  of  Ruflia  ;  part  of 
Tartary  ;  north  part  of  Newfoundland. 

X.  Dublin,  York,  Holland,  Hanover,  and  Tartary; 
Labrador,  and  New  South-Wales,  in  N.  Amer. 

XI.  Edinburgh,  Copenhagen,  Mofcow,  cap.of  Pv-uflia 

XII.  South  part  of  Hudfon's  Bay,  in  N.  America. 

XIII.  Orkney  Ifles,  Stockholm,  capital  of  Sweden. 

XIV.  Bergen,  in  Norway  ;  Peterft)urg,  in  Ruflia. 

XV.  Hudfon's  ftraits,  N.  America. 

XVI.  Siberia,  and  the  fouth  part  of  W,  Greenland 

XVII.  Drontheim,  in  Norway. 

XVIII.  Part  of  Finland,  in  Rufiia. 

XIX.  Archangel,  on  the  White  Sea,  Ruflia. 

XX.  Hecla,  in  Iceland. 

XXI.  Northern  parts  of  Ruflia  and  Siberia. 

XXII.  New  North  Wales,  in  N.  Americji. 

XXIII.  Davis's  ftraits,  in  ditto. 

XXIV.  Samoieda. 

XXV.  South  part  of  Lapland, 

XXVI.  Weft-Greenland. 

XXVII.  Zembla  Auftralis. 

XXVIII.  Zembla  Borealis. 

XXIX.  Spitzbergen  or  Eaft  Greenland, 

XXX.  Unknown, 
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The  diftance  of  places  from  the  equator,  or  what  is  called 
their  Latitude,  is  eafily  meafured  on  the  globe,  hy  means  of 
the  meridian  above  defcribed.  For  we  have  only  to  bring  the 
place,  whofe  latitude  we  would  know,  to  the  meridian,  where 
the  degree  of  latitude  is  marked,  and  will  be  exa6^:ly  over  the 
place.  Now  this  is  the  manner  alluded  to,  by  which  the  dif- 
tance of  places  from  the  equator,  is  mofc  properly  diftin- 
guifhed  ;  but  it  could  not  be  adopted,  until  the  figure  and 
circumference  of  the  earth  were  known,  after  which  it  was 
cafy  to  determine  the  number  of  miles  in  each  360th  part  or 
degree  of  this  circumference,  and  confequently  know  the  lati- 
tude of  places.  As  latitude  is  reckoned  from  the  equator 
towards  the  poles,  it  is  either  northern  or  fouthern,  and  the 
nearer  the  poles  the  greater  the  latitude ;  and  no  place  can 
have  more  than  90  degrees  of  latitude,  becaufe  the  poles,  where 
they  terminate,  are  at  that  dillance  from  the  equator. 

Parallels  of  latitude.]  Through  every  degree  of  la- 
titude, or  more  properly  through  every  particular  place  on  the 
earth,  geographers  fuppofe  a  circle  to  be  drawn,  which  they 
call  a  parallel  of  latitude.  The  interfe£l:ion  of  this  circle,  with 
the  meridian  of  any  place,  fhews  the  true  fituation  of  that 
place. 

Longitude.]  The  longitude  of  a  place  is  its  fituation 
with  regard  to  its  meridian,  and  confequently  reckoned  towards 
the  eaft  or  weft  ^  in  reckoning  the  longitude  there  is  no  parti- 
cular fpot  from  which  we  ought  to  fet  out  preferably  to  ano- 
ther, but  for  the  advantage  of  a  general  rule,  the  meridian  of 
Ferro,  the  moft  wefterly  of  the  Canary  Iflands,  was  confi- 
dered  as  the  firft  meridian  in  moft  of  the  globes  and  maps,  and 
the  longitude  of  places  was  reckoned  to  bp  fo  many  degrees 
eaft  or  weft  of  the  meridian  of  Ferro.  Thefe  degrees  are 
marked  on  the  equator.  No  place  can  have  more  than  180 
degrees  of  longitude,  becaufe  the  circumference  of  the  globe 
being  360  degrees,  no  place  can  be  moved  from  another  above 
half  that  diftance ;  but  many  foreign  geographers  very  impro- 
perly reckon  the  longitude  quite  round  the  globe.  The  de- 
grees of  longitude  are  not  equal  like  thofe  of  latitude,  but 
diminifh  in  proportion  as  the  meridians  incline,  or  their  dif- 
tance contra6ls  in  approaching  the  pole.  Hence  in  60  de- 
grees of  latitude,  a  degree  of  longitude  is  but  half  the  quan- 
tity of  a  degree  on  the  equator,  and  fo  of  the  reft.  The  num^ 
ber  of  miles  contained  in  a  degree  of  longitude,  in  each  pa^ 
rallel  of  latitude,  are  fet  down  in  the  following  table, 
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Longitude  and  latitude  found.]  To  find  the  Lon- 
gitude and  Latitude  of  any  place,  therefore,  we  need  only 
bring  that  place  to  the  brazen  meridian,  and  we  fhall  find  the 
degree  of  longitude  marked  on  the  equator,  and  the  degree 
of  latitude  on  the  meridian.  So  that  to  find  the  difference 
between  the  latitude  or  longitude  of  two  places,  we  have  only 
to  compare  the  degrees  of  either,  thus  found,  with  one  ano- 
ther, and  the  redudiion  of  thefe  degrees  into  miles,  according 
to  the  table  above  given,  and  remembering  that  every  degree 
of  longitude  at  the  equat;^,  and  every  degree  of  latitude  all 
over  the  globe,  is  equal  to  60  geographic  miles,  or  69J  Englifti, 
we  fhall  be  able  exacStly  to  determine  the  diftance  between  any 
places  on  the  globe. 

Distance  of  places  measured.]  The  Diftance  of 
Places  which  lie  in  an  oblique  direction,  i.  e.  neither  dire6tly 
fouth,  north,  eaft,  or  weft,  from  one  another,  may  be  mea- 
fured  in  a  readier  way,  by  extending  the  compaffes  from  the 
one  to  the  other,  and  then  applying  them  to  the  equator.  For 
inftance,  extend  the  compaffes  from  Guinea  in  Africa,  to  Bra- 
zil in  America,  and  then  apply  them  to  the  equator,  and  you 
will  find  the  diftance  to  be  25  degrees,  which  at  60  miles  to 
a  degree,  makes  the  diftance  1500  miles. 

Quadrant  of  altitude.]  In  order  to  fupply  the  place 
of  the  compafles  in  this  operation,  there  is  commonly  a  pliant 
narrow  plate  of  brafs,  fcrewed  on  the  brazen  meridian,  which 
contains  90  degrees,  or  one  quarter  of  the  circumference  of 
the  globe,  by  means  of  which  the  diftances  and  bearings  of 
places  are  meafured  without  the  trouble  of  firft  extending 
the  compaffes  between  them,  and  then  applying  the  fame  to 
the  equator.    This  plate  is  called  the  Quadrant  of  Altitude. 

Hour  circle.]  This  is  a  fmail  brafs  circle  fixed  on  the 
brazen  meridian,  divided  into  24  hours,  and  having  an  indeK 
moveable  round  the  axis  of  the  globe. 

PROBLEMS  PERFORMED  BY  THE  GLOBE. 

Prob.  I.  |-  CT^HE  diameter  of  an  artificial  globe  being  given,' 

1  to  find  its  furface  in  fquare^  and  its  folidity  in 
cubic  meafure. 

Multiply  the  diameter  by  the  circumference,  which  is  a- 
great  circle  dividing  the  globe  into  two  equal  parts,  and  the 
product  will  give  the  firft  ;  then  multiply  the  faid  produ6l  by 
one  fixth  of  the  diameter,  and  the  product:  of  that  wiil  give 
the  fecond.  After  the  fame  manner  we  may  find  the  furface 
and  folidity  of  the  natural  globe,  as  alfo  the  whole  body  of  the 
atmofphere  furrounding  the  fame,  provided  it  be  always  and 

2  every 
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every  where  of  the  fame  height ;  for  having  found  the  perpen- 
dicular height  thereof,  by  that  common  experiment  of  the 
afcent  of  Mercury  at  the  foot  and  top  of  a  mountain,  double 
the  faid  height,  and  add  the  fame  to  the  diameter  of  the  earth  j 
then  multiply  the  whole,  as  a  new  diameter  by  its  proper  cir- 
cumference, and  from  the  produ6l  fubtra6t  the  folidity  of  the 
earth,  it  v/ill  leave  that  of  the  atmofphere. 

Prob.  2.    To  re^iify  the  globe. 

The  globe  being  fet  upon  a  true  plane,  raife  the  pole  accord- 
ing to  the  given  latitude  j  then  fix  the  quadrant  of  altitude  in 
the  zenith,  and  if  there  be  any  mariner's  compafs  upon  the 
pedeftal,  let  the  globe  be  fo  fituate,  as  that  the  brazen  meridian 
may  ftand  due  fouth  and  north,  according  to  the  two  extre- 
mities of  the  needle,  allowing  their  variation. 

Prob.  3.    To  find  the  longitude  and  latitude  of  any  place. 
For  this,  fee  the  preceding  page. 

Prob.  4.  T}?e  longitude  and  latitude  of  any  place  being  given j 
to  find  that  place  on  the  globe. 

Bring  the  degree  of  longitude  to  the  brazen  meridian  \ 
reckon  upon  the  fame  meridian  the  degree  of  latitude,  whether 
fouth  or  north,  and  make  a  mark  with  chalk  where  the 
reckoning  ends;  the  point  exadly  under  the  chalk  is  the 
place  defired. 

Prob.  5.  The  latitude  of  any  place  being  gvven^  to  find  all 
thofe  places  that  have  the  fame  latitude. 

The  globe  being  redlified  [a)  according  to  the 
latitude  of  the  given  place,  and  that  place  being  (^)Prob,  2. 
brought  to  the  brazen  meridian,  make  a  mark 
exactly  above  the  fame,  and  turning  the  globe  round,  all  thofe 
places  palTmg  under  the  faid  mark  have  the  fame  latitude  with 
the  given  place. 

Prob.  6.  To  find  the  Sun^s  place  in  the  Ecliptic  at  any  time. 
The  month  and  day  being  given,  look  for  the  fame  upon  the 
wooden  horizon ;  and  over-againft  the  day  you  will  find  the 
particular  fign  and  degree  in  which  the  Sun  is  at  that  time, 
which  fign  and  degree  being  noted  in  the  ecliptic,  the  fame  is 
the  Sun's  place,  or  nearly,  at  the  time  defired, 

Prob.  7.  The  month  and  day  being  given,  as  alfo  the  parti^ 
cular  time  of  that  day,  to  find  thofe  places  of  the  globe  to  whicl?  the 
Sun  is  in  the  meridian  at  that  particular  time. 

The  pole  being  elevated  according  to  the  latitude  of  the 
given  place,  bfing  the  l^id  placQ  tg  the  brasea  meridian,  and 

fetting 
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fetting  the  index  of  the  horary  circle  at  the  hour  of  the  day,  in 
the  given  place,  turn  the  globe  till  the  index  points  at  the 
upper  figure  of  XII.  which  done,  fix  the  globe  in  that  fitua- 
tion,  and  obferve  v*^hat  places  are  exactly  under  the  upper 
hemifphere  of  the  brazen  meridian,  for  thofe  are  the  places 
defired. 

Pros.  8.  To  know  the  length  of  the  day  and  night  in  any  place 
t)f  the  earth  at  any  time. 

Elevate  the  pole  [a)  according  to  the  latitude 
\a)  Prob.  2.  of  the  given  place ;  find  the  Sun's  place  in  the 
\b)  Prob.  6.  ecliptic  [b)  at  that  time,  which  being  brought 
to  the  eaft  fide  of  the  horizon,  fet  the  index 
iof  the  horary  circle  at  noon,  or  the  upper  figure  XII.  and 
turning  the  globe  about  till  the  aforefaid  place  of  the  ecliptic 
touch  the  weftern  fide  of  the  horizon,  look  upon  the  horary 
circle,  and  wherefoever  the  index  pointeth,  reckon  the  num- 
ber of  hours  between  the  fame  and  the  upper  figure  of  12^ 
^for  that  is  the  length  of  the  day,  the  complement  whereof  to 
24  hours  is  the  length  of  the  night. 

Prob.  9.  To  know  what  a  clock  it  is  by  the  globe  in  any  part 
ef  the  worlds  and  at  any  timcy  provided  you  know  the  hour  of  thi 
day  where  you  are  at  the  fame  time. 

Bring  the  place  in  which  you  are  to  the  bra- 
(c)  Prob.  3.  zen  meridian,  the  pole  being  raifed  {c)  accord- 
ing to  the  latitude  thereof,  and  fet  the  index  of 
the  horary  circle  to  the  hour  of  the  day  at  that  time.  Then 
bring  the  defired  place  to  the  brazen  meridian,  and  the  index 
V^ill  point  out  the  prefent  hour  at  that  place  wherever  it  is. 

Prob.  10.  A  place  being  given  in  the  Torrid  Zone^  to  find 
ihofe  tivo  days  of  the  year  in  which  the  Sun  Jhall  be  vertical  to  the 
fame. 

Bring  the  given  place  to  the  brazen  meridian,  and  mark 
,what  degree  of  latitude  is  exacflly  above  it.  Move  the  globe 
round,  and  obferve  the  two  points  of  the  ecliptic  that  pafs 
through  the  faid  degree  of  latitude.  Search  upon  the  wooden 
horizon  (or  by  proper  tables  of  the  Sun's  annual  motion)  on 
what  days  he  pafieth  through  the  aforefaid  points  of  the  eclip- 
tic, for  thofe  are  the  days  required  in  which  the  Sun  is  ver- 
tical to  the  given  place. 

Prob.  ii.  The  month  and  day  being  given^  to  find  by  the 
^lobe  ihofe  places  of  the  North  Frigid  Zone^  where  the  Sun  begin- 
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Tieth  then  to  Jhine  conjiantly  without  fetting  ;  as  alfo  thofe  places  of 
the  South  Frigid  Zone^  where  he  then  begins  to  be  totally  abfent. 

The  day  given,  (which  muft  always  be  one  of  thofe  either 
between  the  vernal  equinox  and  the  fummer  folftice,  or  be- 
tween the  autumnal  equinox  and  winter  folftice) 
find  [a)  the  S  n's  place  in  the  ecliptic,  and  [a)  PROB.  6. 
marking  the  fame,  bring  it  to  the  brazen  meri- 
dian, and  reckon  the  like  number  of  degrees  from  the  north 
pole  towards  the  equator,  as  there  is  between  the  equator  and 
the  Sun's  place  in  the  ecliptic,  fetting  a  mark  with  chalk 
where  the  reckoning  ends.  This  done,  turn  the  globe  round, 
and  all  the  pjaces  pailing  under  the  faid  chalk  are  thofe  ia 
which  the  Sun  begins  to  fhine  conftantly  without  fetting  upon 
the  given  day.  For  folution  of  the  latter  part  of  the  problem, 
fet  ofF  the  fame  diftance  from  the  fouth  pole  upon  the  brazea 
meridian  towards  the  equator,  as  was  formerly  fet  ofF  from  the 
north ;  then  marking  with  chalk,  and  turning  the  globe 
round,  all  places  paffing  under  the  mark  are  thofe  where  the 
Sun  begins  his  total  difappearance  from  the  given  day. 

Prob.  12.  A  place  being  given  in  the  North  Frigid  Zone^  to 
fnd  by  the  globe  what  number  of  days  the  Sun  doth  conjiantly  jhine 
upon  the  faid  place  ^  and  what  days  he  is  abfent^  as  alfo  the  firji  and 
lajl  day  of  his  appearance. 

Bring  the  given  place  to  the  brazen  meri- 
dian, and  obferving  its  latitude  [b)  elevate  [b)  pROB.  2* 
the  globe  accordingly;  count  the  fame  num- 
ber of  degrees  upon  the  meridian  from  each  fide  of  the  equator 
as  the  place  is  diftant  from  the  pole  ;  and  making  marks  where 
the  reckonings  end,  turn  the  globe,  and  carefully  obferve  what 
two  degrees  of  the  ecliptic  pafs  exa6tly  under  the  two  points 
marked  in  the  meridian  ;  firft  for  the  northern  arch  of  the 
circle,  namely  that  comprehended  between  the  two  degrees 
remarked,  being  reduced  to  time,  will  give  the  number  of 
days  that  the  Sun  doth  conftantly  fhine  above  the  horizon  of 
the  given  place ;  and  the  oppofite  arch  of  the  faid  circle  will  in 
like  manner  give  the  number  of  days  in  which  he  is  totally 
abfent,  and  alfo  will  point  out  which  days  thofe  are.  And  in 
the  interval  he  will  rife  and  fet. 

Prob.  13.  The  month  and  day  being  given  ^  to  fnd  thofe  places 
on  the  globe,  to  which  the  Sun^  when  on  the  meridian^  Jhall  be 
Vertical  on  that  day* 
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The  Sun's  place  in  the  ecliptic  being  (fl) 
[a}  pROB.  6.  found,  bring  the  fame  to  the  brazen  meridian^ 
in  which  make  a  fmall  mark  with  chalk,  exa6^:ly 
above  the  Sun's  place.  Which  done,  turn  the  globe,  and 
thofe  places  which  have  the  Sun  vertical  in  the  meridian,  will 
fucceHively  pafs  under  the  faid  mark. 

pROB.  14.  7 he  ?nonth  and  day  being  given,  to  find  upon  what 
point  of  the  compafs  the  Sun  then  rifeth  and  fetteth  in  any  place. 

Elevate  the  pole  according  to  the  latitude  of  the  defired  place, 
and  finding  the  Sun's  place  in  the  ecliptic  at  the  given  time, 
bring  the  fame  to  the  eaftern  fide  of  the  horizon,  and  you  may 
there  clearly  fee  the  point  of  the  compafs  upon  which  he  then 
rifeth.  By  turning  the  globe  about  till  his  place  coincide  with 
the  weflern  fide  of  the  horizon,  you  may  alfo  fee  upon  the  faid 
circle  the  exa61:  point  of  his  fetting, 

pROB.  15.  To  know  by  the  globe  the  length  of  the  hngefl  and 
fhiyrtefl  days  and  nights  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

Elevate  the  pole  according  to  the  latitude  of  the  given  place, 
and  bring  the  firft  degree  of  Cancer,  if  in  the  northern,  or  Ca- 
pricorn if  in  the  fouthern  hemifphere,  to  the  eaft  fide  cvf  the 
horizon  ;  and  fetting  the  index  of  the  horary  circle  at  noon, 
turn  the  globe  about  till  the  fign  of  Cancer  touch  the  weftern 
fide  of  the  horizon,  and  then  obferve  upon  the  horary  circle 
the  number  of  hours  between  the  index  and  the  upper  figure 
of  XIL  reckoning  them  according  to  the  motion  of  the  index, 
for  that  is  the  length  of  the  longeft  day,  the  complement 
whereof  is  the  extent  of  the  fhorteft  night.  As  for  the  fiiorteft 
day  and  longeft  night,  they  are  only  the  reverfe  of  the  former. 

pROB.  16.  T.  e  hour  of  the  day  being  given  in  any  place,  t9 
find  thofe  places  of  the  earth  where  it  is  either  noon  or  midnight,  or 
any  other  particular  hour  at  the  fame  tnne. 

Bring  the  given  place  to  the  brazen  meridian,  and  fet  the 
index  of  the  horary  circle  i-t  the  hour  of  the  day  in  that  place. 
Then  turn  about  the  globe  till  the  index  point  at  the  upper 
figure  of  XII.  and  obferve  what  p'.-^.ces  are  exaftly  under  the 
upper  fcmicircle  of  the  brazen  meridian,  for  in  them  it  is 
midday  at  the  time  given.  Which  done,  turn  the  globe  about 
till  the  index  point  at  the  lower  figure  of  XII.  and  what  places 
are  then  in  the  lower  femicircle  ot  the  meridian,  in  them  it  is 
midnight  at  the  given  time.  After  the  fame  manner  we  may 
find  thofe  pUces  that  have  sny  other  pajticulai'  hour  at  the 

time 
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lime  given,  by  moving  the  globe  till  the  index  point  at  the 
hour  defired,  and  obferving  the  places  that  are  then  under  the 
-brazen  meridian. 

Prob.  17.  The  day  and  hour  being  givcn^  to  find  by  the  globe 
jihat  pa?-iicular  place  of  the  earth  to  which  the  Sun  is  vertical  at 
thai  very  time. 

The  Sun's  place  in  the  ecliptic  [a]  being     {a)  Prob.  6. 
found  and  brought  to  the  brazen  meridian, 
make  a  mark  above  the  fame  with  chalk  •  then 
(b)  find  thofe  places  of  the  earth  in  whofe    [b)  pROB.  i6. 
meridian  the  Sun  is  at  that  inftant,  and  bring 
them  to  the  brazen  meridian ;  which  done,  obferve  narrowly  that 
individual  part  of  the  earth  which  falls  exaflly  under  the  fore- 
faid  mark  in  the  brazen  meridian  ;  for  that  is  the  particular  pIaG$ 
to  which  the  Sun  is  vertical  at  that  very  time. 

Prob.  i8.  The  day  and  hour  at  any  place  being  given,  to  find 
0II  thofe  places  where  the  Sun  is  then  rijing,  or  fetting^  or  on  the 
^.eridian ;  confequentlyy  all  thofie  places  which  are  enlightened  at 
that  time,  and  thofe  which  are  in  the  dark. 

This  problem  cannot  be  folved  by  any  globe  fitted  up  in  the 
common  way,  with  the  hour  circle  fixed  upon  the  bfafs  rhef"!- 
dian  ;  unlefs  the  Sun  be  on  or  near  fome  of  the  tropics  on  the 
given  day.  .  But  by  a  globe  fitted  up  according  to  Mr.  Jofeph 
Harris's  invention,  where  the  hour-circle  lies  on  the  furfa.e 
of  the  globe,  below  the  meridian,  it  may  be  folved  for  any 
day  in  the  yearj^  according  to  his  method ;  which  is  as 
follows. 

Having  found  the  place  to  which  the  Sun  is  vertical  at  the 
given  hour,  if  the  place  be  in  the  northern  hemifphere,  elevate 
the  north  pole  as  many  degrees  above  the  horizon,  as  are  equal 
to  the  latitude  of  that  place  ;  if  the  place  be  in  the  foutherti 
hemifphere,  elevate  the  fouth  pole  accordingly  j  and  bring  the 
faid  place  to  the  brazen  meridian.  Then,  all  thofe  places 
which  are  in  the  wellern  femicircle  of  the  horizon,  have  the 
Sun  rifing  to  them  at  that  time  ;  and  thofe  in  theeaftern  femi- 
circle have  it  fetting :  to  thofe  under  the  upper  femicircle  of 
the  brafs  meridian,  it  is  noon ;  and  to  thofe  under  the  lower 
femicircle,  it  is  midnight*  All  thofe  places  which  are  above 
the  horizon,  are  enlightened  by  the  Sun^  and  have  the  Sun 
juft  as  many  degrees  above  them,  as  they  themfelves  are  above 
the  horizoA  j  and  this  height  may  be  known,  by  fixing  the 
quadrant  of  altitude  on  the  brazen  meridian  over  the  place  to 
?V'hi^h  the  Suii  is  vertical  j  and  then,  jaying  it  over  any  other 
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place,  obferve  what  number  of  degrees  on  the  quadrant  are 
intercepted  between  the  faid  place  and  the  horizon.  In  all 
thofe  places  that  are  i8  degrees  below  the  weftern  femicircle 
of  the  horizon,  the  morning  twilight  is  juft  beginning  ;  in  all 
thofe  places  that  are  i8  degrees  below  the  eaftern  femicircle  of 
the  horizon,  the  evening  twilight  is  ending;  and  all  thofe 
places  that  are  lower  than  i8  degrees,  have  dark  night. 
.  If  any  place  be  brought  to  the  upper  femicircle  of  the  bra- 
zen meridian,  and  the  hour  index  be  fet  to  the  upper  XII  or 
noon,  and  then  the  globe  be  turned  round  eaftward  on  its 
axis ;  when  the  place  comes  to  the  weftern  femicircle  of  the 
horizon,  the  index  will  fhew  the  time  of  fun-rifmg  at  that 
place ;  and  when  the  fame  place  comes  to  the  eaftern  femi- 
circle of  the  horizon,  the  index  will  fhew  the  time  of  fun-fet. 

To  thofe  places  which  do  not  go  under  the  horizon,  the 
fun  fets  not  on  that  day  :  and  to  thofe  which  do  not  come 
above  it,  the  Sun  does  not  rife. 

Prob.  19.  The  month  and  day  being  given,  with  the  place  of 
the  Moon  in  the  zodiac  and  her  true  latitude^  to  find  thereby  the 
£xa£l  hour  when  Jhe  Jhall  rife  and  fet,  together  with  her  fouthingy 
or  coming  to  the  meridian  of  the  place. 

The  Moon's  place  in  the  zodiac  may  be  found  readily 
enough  at  any  time  by  an  ordinary  almanac  ;  and  her  latitude,, 
which  is  her  diftance  from  the  ecliptic,  by  applying  the  femi- 
circle of  pofition  to  her  place  in  the  zodiac.  For 
(fl)  Prob.  2.    the  folution  of  the  problem  [a),  elevate  the 
pole  according  to  the  latitude  of  the  given  place, 
and  the  Sun's  place  in  the  ecliptic  at  that  time 
(^)  Prob.  6.    being  [b)  found  and  marked  with  chalk,  as 
alfo  the  Moon's  place  at  the  fame  time,  bring 
the  Sun's  place  to  the  brazen  meridian,  and  fet  the  index  of 
the  horary  circle  at  noon,  then  turn  the  globe  till  the  Moon's 
place  fucceflively  meet  with  the  eaftern  and  weftern  fide  of  the 
horizon,  as  alfo  the  brazen  meridian,  and  the  index  will  point 
at  thofe  various  times  the  particular  hours  of  her  rifmg,  fet- 
ting  and  fouthing. 

Prob.  20.  Tivo  places  being  given  on  the  globe,  to  find  the 
true  difiance  between  them. 

Lay  the  graduated  edge  of  the  quadrant  of  altitude  over 
both  the  places,  and  the  number  of  degrees  intercepted  be- 
tween them  will  be  their  true  diftance  from  each  other,  reck- 
oning every  degree  to  be  69!  Englifti  miles. 

Prob.  21.  A  place  being  given  on  the  gkbe,  and  its  true 
difiance  from  a  fccond  place,  to  find  thereby  all  other  places  of  .the 
earth  that  m  of  the  fatm  dijiame  from  the  given  place. 
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Bring  the  given  place  to  the  brazen  meridian,  and  elevate 
the  pole  according  to  the  latitude  of  the  faid  place ;  then  fix 
the  quadrant  of  altitude  in  the  zen'th,  and  reckon,  upon  the 
faid  quadrant,  the  given  diflance  between  the  firft  and  fecond 
place,  provided  the  fame  be  under  90  degrees,  othervi^ife  you 
muft  ufe  the  femicircle  of  pofition,  and  making  a  mark  where 
the  reckoning  ends,  and  moving  the  faid  quadrant  or  femi^ 
circle  quite  round  upon  the  furface  of  the  globe,  ail  places 
paiTing  under  that  mark,  are  thofe  defired. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

1.  The  latitude  of  any  place  is  equal  to  the  elevation  of  the 
pole  above  the  horizon  of  that  place,  and  the  elevation  of  the 
equator  is  equal  to  the  complement  of  the  latitude,  that  is,  to 
what  the  latitude  wants  of  go  degrees. 

2.  Thofe  places  which  lie  on  the  equator,  have  no  latitude, 
it  being  there  that  the  latitude  begins  ;  and  thofe  places  which 
lie  on  the  firft  meridian  have  no  longitude,  it  being  there  that 
the  longitude  begins.  Confequently,  ibcit  particular  place  of 
the  earth  where  the  firft  meridian  interfecSls  the  equator,  has 
neither  longitude  nor  latitude. 

3.  All  places  of  the  earth  do  equally  enjoy  the  benefi 
the  fun,  in  refpedl:  of  time,  and  are  equally  deprived  of^ 

4.  All  places  upon  the  equator  have  their  days  and  niS^^ts 
equally  long,  that  is,  12  hours  each,  at  all  times  of  the  y^ar. 
For  although  the  fun  declines  alternately,  from  the  equator 
towards  the  north  and  towards  the  fouth,  yet,  as  the  horizon 
of  the  equator  cuts  all  the  parallels  of  latitude  and  declination 
in  halves,  the  fun  m.uft  always  continue  above  the  horizon 
for  one  half  a  diurnal  revolution  about  the  earth,  and  for  the 
other  half  below  it. 

5.  In  all  places  of  the  earth  between  the  equator  and  poles, 
the  days  and  nights  are  equally  long,  viz.  12  hours  each, 
when  the  fun  is  in  the  equinoctial  :  for,  in  all  elevations  of 
the  pole,  fliort  of  90  degrees  (which  is  the  greateft)  one  half 
of  the  equator  or  equinodial  will  be  above  the  horizon,  and 
the  other  half  below  it. 

6.  The  days  and  nights  are  never  of  an  equal  length  at  any 
place  between  the  equator  and  polar  circles,  but  when  the 
fun  enters  the  figns  Aries  and  ^  Libra.  For  in  every  other 
part  of  the  ecliptic,  the  circle  of  the  fun's  daily  motion 
is  divided  into  two  unequal  parts  by  the  horizon. 

7.  The  nearer  that  any  place  is  to  the  equator,  the  lefs  is 
the  difference  between  the  length  of  the  days  and  nights  in 
that  place  ;  and  the  more  remote,  the  contrary.  The  circles 
which  the   fun  defcribes  in  the  heaven  every  24  hours, 
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hting  cut  more  nearly  equal  in  the  former  cafe,  and  more  un* 
equally  in  the  latter. 

8.  In  all  places  lying  upon  any  given  parallel  of  latitude, 
however  long  or  fhort  the  day  and  night  be  at  any  one  of  thefe 
places,  at  any  time  of  the  year,  it  is  then  of  the  fame  length 
at  al!  the  reft  ;  for  in  turning  the  globe  round  its  axis  (v/hen 
r  ctified  according  to  the  fun*s  declination)  all  thefe  places  will 
keep  equally  long  above  or  below  the  horizon. 

9.  The  fun  is  vertical  twice  a  year  to  every  place  between 
the  tropics  ;  to  thofe  under  the  tropics,  once  a  year,  but  never 
tiny  where  elfe.  For,  there  can  be  no  place  between  the  tro- 
pics, but  that  there  will  be  two  points  in  the  ecliptic,  whofe 
declination  from  the  equator  is  equal  to  the  latitude  of  that 
place  ;  and  but  one  point  of  the  ecliptic  which  has  a  decli- 
nat'on  equal  to  the  latitude  of  places  on  the  tropic  which  that 
point  of  the  ecliptic  touches  ;  and  as  the  fun  never  goes  with- 
out tlie  tropics,  he  can  never  be  vertical  to  any  place  that  lies 
y/ithout  them. 

ic.  In  all  plpices  lying  exa£^:ly  under  the  polar  circles,  the 
fun,  >vhen  he  is  in  the  neareft  tropic,  continues  24  hours 
above  the  horizon  without  fetting  j  becaufe  no  part  of  that 
tron  c  is  below  their  horizon.  And  when  the  fun  is  in  the 
fartheft  tropic,  he  is  for  the  fame  length  of  time  without  rifmg  if 
becaufe  no  part  of  that  tropic  is  above  their  horizon.  But,  at 
all  other  times  cf  the  year,  he  rifes  and  fets  there,  as  in  other 
places  i  becaufe  all  the  circles  that  can  be  drawn  parallel  to 
the  equator,  bet\yeen  the  tropics,  are  more  or  lefs  cut  by  the 
ho'izon,  as  they  are  farther'  from,  or  nearer  to,  that  tropic 
which  is  all  above  the  horizon  :  and  when  the  fun  is  not  in 
eithe»-  of  the  tropics,  his  diurnal  courfe  muft  be  in  one  or  other 
cf  thefe  circles. 

I  J.  To  all  places  in  the  northern  hemifphere,  from  the 
equator  to  the  polar  circle,  the  longeft  day  and  fhorteft  night 
is  when  the  fun  is  in  the  northern  tropic ;  and  the  fhorteft  day 
and  longeft  night  is  when  the  fun  is  in  the  fouthern  tropic  ; 
becaufe  110  circle  of  the  fun's  daily  motion  is  fo  much  above 
the  horizon,  and  fo  little  be!ov/it, 'as  the  northern  tropic; 
?nd  none  fo  little  above  it,  and  fo  much  below  it,  as  the 
fouthern.    In  the  fouthern  hemifphere,  the  contrary. 

12.  In  all  places  between  the  polar  circles  and  poles,  the 
fun  appears  for  feme  number  of  days  (pr  rather  diurnal  revolu- 
tions) without  fetting;  and  at  the  oppofite  tinie  of  the  yea;- 
without  rifing  ;  becaiife  fpme  part  of  the  ecliptic  never  fets  in 
tlie  former  cafe,  and  as  much  of  the  oppofite  part  never  rifes^ 
in  the  ktter.  And  the  nearer  unto,  or  the  more  remote  from 
tbe  pole,  thefe  places  are,  the  longer  or  Ihorter  is  the  fun's 
c'ontinuing  picfeiice  or  abfence. 
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13.  If  a  fhip  fets  out  from  any  port,  and  fails  round  the 
earth  eaftward  to  the  fame  port  again,  let  her  take  what  time 
fhe  will  to  do  it  in,  the  people  in  that  fhip,  in  reckoning  their 
time,  will  gain  one  compleat  day  at  their  return,  or  count  one 
day  more  than  thofe  who  refide  at  the  fame  port ;  becaufe,  by 
going  contrary  to  the  fun's  diurnal  motion,  and  being  forwarder 
every  evening  than  they  were  in  the  morning,  their  horizon 
will  get  fo  much  the  fooner  above  the  fetting  fun,  than  if  they 
had  kept  for  a  whole  day  at  any  particular  place.  And  thus, 
by  cutting  off  a  part  proportionable  to  their  own  motion,  from 
the  length  of  every  day,  they  will  gain  a  compleat  day  of  that 
fort  at  their  return  ;  without  gaining  one  moment  of  abfolute 
time  more  than  is  elapfed  during  their  courfe,  to  the  people  at 
the  port.  If  they  fail  weftward  they  will  reckon  one  day  lefs 
than  the  people  do  who  refide  at  the  faid  port,  becaufe  by  gra- 
dually following  the  apparent  diurnal  motion  of  the  fun,  they 
will  keep  him  each  particular  day  fo  much  longer  above  their 
horizon,  as  anfwers  to  that  day's  courfe  ;  and  by  that  miCans, 
they  cut  ofF  a  whole  day  in  reckoning,  at  their  return,  with- 
out lofmg  one  moment  of  abfolute  time. 

Hence,  if  two  fhips  fliould  fet  out  at  the  fame  time  from  any 
pont,  and  fail  round  the  globe,  one  eaftward  and  the  other  weft- 
ward,  fo  as  to  meet  at  the  fame  port  on  any  day  whatever  ; 
they  will  differ  two  days  in  reckoning  their  time,  at  their  re- 
turn. If  they  fail  twice  round  the  earth,  they  will  dift'er  four 
days  ;  if  thiice,  then  fix,  5vC. 

OF  THE  NATURAL  DIVISIONS  OF  THE  EARTH, 

TH  E  conftituent  parts  of  the  Earth  are  two,  the  land  and 
water.  The  parts  of  the  land  are  continents,  iflands, 
peninfulas,  ifthmus's,  promontories,  capes,  coafts,  moun- 
tains, Sec.  This  land  is  divided  into  two  great  continents, 
(befides  the  iflands)  viz.  the  eaftern  and  weftern  continent. 
The  eafter;^!  is  fubdivided  into  three  pait^,  viz.  Europe,  on 
the  north-weft  ;  Afia,  on  the  north-eaft  ;  and  Africa,  (which 
is  joined  to  Afia  by  the  ifthmus  of  Suez,  60  miles  over)  on 
the  fouth.  The  weftern  continent  connfts  of  No.th  and  South 
America,  joined  by  the  ifthmus  of  Darien,  60  cfr  70  miles 
broad. 

A  continent  is  a  large  portion  of  land,  containing  feveral 
countries  or  kingdoms,  without  any  entire  feparation  of  its 
parts  by  water,  as  Europe.  An  ifland  is  a  fmaller  part  of  land, 
quite  furrounded  by  water,  as  Great-Britain.  A  peninfula  is 
a  tra£l:  of  land  every  where  furrounded  by  water,  except  at  one 
narrow  neck,  by  which  it  joins  the  neighbouring  continent ; 
a§  the  Mgrea  in  Greece :  and  that  neck  of  land  which  fo 
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joins  it,  is  called  an  ifthmus ;  as  the  ifthmus  of  Suez,"  which 
joins  Africa  to  Afia  ;  the  ifthmus  of  Darien,  which  joins 
North  and  South  America.  A  promontory  is  a  hill,  or  point 
of  land,  ftretchin^-  itfelf  into  the  fea,  the  end  of  which  is 
called  a  cape^  as  the  cape  of  Good-Hope.  A  coaftor  fhore  is 
that  part  of  a  country  which  borders  on  the  fea-fide.  Moun- 
tains, vallies,  woods,  deferts,  plains,  &c.  need  no  defcription. 
The  mofi:  remarkable  are  taken  notice  of,  and  defcrii)ed  in  the 
body  of  this  work, 

Tne  parts  of  the  water  are  oceans,  feas,  lakes,  ftraits, 
gulphs,  bays,  or  creeks,  rivers.  Sec.  The  waters  are  divided 
into  three  extenlive  oceans  (befides  lefTer  feas,  which  are  only 
bran^heii  of  thefe)  viz,  the  Atlantic,  the  Pacific,  and  the 
Indian  Ocean.  Th:,  Atlantic  or  Weftern  Ocean,  divides  the 
eaftern  and  v/eile:  n  continents,  and  is  3000  miles  wide.  The 
Pacific.,  divides  America  from  Afia,  and  is  10,000  miles  over. 
The  Indian  Ocean  lies  bptween  the  Eaft  Indies  and  Africa, 
being  300c  miles  wide. 

The  ocean  is  a  great  and  fpacious  colle^lion  of  water,  with- 
out any  entire  feparation.of  its  parts  by  land  ;  as  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  The  fea  is  a  fniallcr  colle6lion  of  water,  which  com- 
municates with  the  ocean,  confined  by  the  land  ;  as  the  Medi- 
terranean and  the  Red  Sea.  A  ;ake  is  a  large  collection  of 
water,  entirely  furrounded  by  land^ ;  as  the  lake  of  Geneva, 
and  the  lakes  in  Canada.  A  ftrait  is  a  narrow  part  of  the  fea, 
reftrained  or  iying  between  rwo  fliorcs,  and  opening  a  pafTage 
out  of  one  fea  in^o  another  ;  as  the  ftrait  of  Gibraltar,  or  that 
of  Magellan."  This  is  fometimes  called  a  found;  as  the  ftrait 
into  the  Baltic.  A  gulph  is  a  part  of  the  fea  running  up  into  the 
land,'  and  furrounded  by  it,  except  at  the  pafl'age  where- 
by it  is  commxunicated  with  t!ie  fea  or  ocean.  If  a  gulph 
be  very  large,  it  is  called  an  inland  fea  ;  as  the  Medi- 
teirancan  :  if  it  do  not  go  far  into  the  land,  it  is  called  a  bay; 
as  the  Bay  of  Bifcay  :  if  it  be  very  fmall,  a  creek,  haven, 
ftation,  or  road  for  fhips  ;  as  Milford  Haven.  Rivers,  canals, 
brooks,  &c.  need  no  defcription,  for  thefe  lefler  divifions  of 
water,  like  thofe  of  land,  are  to  be  met  with  in  mod  coun- 
tries, and  every  one  has  a  clear  idea  of  wdiat  is  meant  by  them. 
But  in  order  to  Itrenj.  then  the  remembrance  of  the  great  parts  of 
land  and  water  we  have  defcribed,  it  may  be  proper  to  obferve, 
that  there  is  a  ftrong  analogy  or  refemblance  between  them. 

The  defcription  of  a  continent  reftmbles  that  of  an 
ocean,  an  ifland  encompafied  with  water  refembles  a  lake  en- 
compafied  with  land.  A  peninfula  of  land  is  like  a  gulph  or 
inland  fea.  A  promontory,  or  cape  of  land,  isMike  a  bay  or 
creek  of  fea  :  and  an  ifthmus,  whereby  two  lands  are  joined, 
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.refembles  a  ftrait,  which  unites  one  fca  to  another.  To  this 
defcription  of  the  divifions  of  the  earth,  rather  than  add  an 
.enumeration  of  the  various  parts  of  land  and  water,  which  cor- 
refpond  to  them,  and  v/hich  the  reader  will  iind  in  the  body  of 
the  work,  we  fhall  fubjoin  a  table,  exhibiting  the  fuperficial 
content  of  the  whole  globe  in  fquare  miles,  fixty  to  a  degree, 
and  alfo  of  the  feas  and  unknown  parts,  the  habitable  earth, 
the  four  quarters  or  continents  ;  likewife  of  the  great  empires 
and  principal  iflands,  which  lhall  be  placed  as  they  are  fubor- 
dinate  to  one  another  in  magnitude. 


The  Globe    — 

Seas  and  unknown  Parts  — 

Thq  Habitable  World  *  

Europe  —  • — ' — 

Afia  .  

Africa  -  .  .  

America  .  

Perfian  Empire  under  Darius 
RoirianEmp.  in  its  utmofr height 
Ruffian  —  — 

Chinefe       -  ■    ■  — . 

Great  Mogul         ■  . 

Turkifh   

Prefent  Perfian  — 


■"Borneo  ■ — — 
Madagafcar  — • 
Sumatra  ■ — 
Japan  . — 
Great  Britain  — 
Celebes 

Manila  — 
Iceland 

Terra  del  Fuc^o 
Mindinao 
Cuba 
^Java 


Square 
IWiles. 


160,522^026 
38,990,569 
4,456,065 
1,0,763,823' 
9,654,007: 
14,110,874 
1,650,000 
1,610,000 
3,307,485 
1,749,000 
1,116,000 
960,057 
8o6,oco 

228,000 
i63;Occ 
129,000 
118,000 
72,926 
68,40c 
58,500 
46,000 
42,075 
39,200 
38,40c 
^38,250 


Illands. 


Kifpaniola  — 
Newfoundland 

Ceylon  •  

Ireland  — 
Formoia  — 
Anian 
Gilolo  ~ 
Sicily  - 
Timor  — 
Sardim^  — 
Cyprus  — 
Jamaica  — 
Flores  — 
Gergra  — 
Briton  — 
Socatra 
Candia  — 
Porto  Rico  — 

Corfjca   

Zdand   

Majorca  

St,  Jago  

Negropont  — 
Teneriff  — - 

Gotland   

[Madeira  — — 
iSt.  Michael 


Square  i 
Miles.  1 


36,000 
35.500 
27,730 

27.457 
17,000 
11,900 
10,400 
9400 
7800 
6600 
6300 
6000 
6000 
5400 
4000 
3600 
3220 
3200 
2520 

1935 
14C0 
1400 
1300 
1272 
loco 

950' 
920 


Illands. 


Skye  — 

Lewis  '  

Funen  — 
jYvica  — — 
I  Minorca  — 
Rhodes  — 
jCephalonia 
iAmboyna  — 
[Orkney  Pomona 
Scio  


Martinico  • — 

Lemnos  ■  

Corfu  

Providence  — 

Man  

Bornholm  — — 

Wight   

Malta  —  


Barbadoes  

Zant  —  

Antigua  ■  

St.Chrifl-opher's 
St.  Helena  — 
Guernfey  — 



Bermudas  — - 
Rhode  — 


Winds  and  tides.]  We  cannot  finifh  the  doarine  of 
the  earth,  without  confidering  Winds  and  Tides,  from  which 
the  changes  that  happen  on  its  furface  principally  arife. 

Winds.]  The  earth  on  which  we  live  is  every  where  fur- 
rounded  by  a  fine  invifible  fluid,  which  extends  to  feveral 
miles  above  its  furface,  and  is  called  Air.    It  is  found  by 

experiments. 
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experiments,  that  a  fmall  quantity  of  air  is  capable  of  bein« 
expanded,  fo  as  to  fill  a  very  large  fpace,  or  to  be  comprefTed 
into  a  much  fmaller  compafs  than  it  occupied  before.  The 
general  caufe  of  the  expanfion  of  air  is  heat,  the  general  caufe 
of  its  compreflion  is  cold.  Hence  if  any  part  of  the  air  or 
atmofphere  receive  a  greater  degree  of  cold  or  heat  than  it  had 
before,  its  parts  will  be  put  in  motion,  and  expanded  or  com- 
prefTed. But  v^^hen  air  is  put  in  motion,  we  call  it  wind  in 
general  j  and  a  breeze,  gale,  or  ftorm,  according  to  the 
quicknefs  or  velocity  of  that  motion.  Winds  therefore,  v/hich 
are  commonly  confidered  as  things  extremely  variable  and  un- 
certain, depend  on  a  general  caufe,  and  a6t  with  more  or  lefs 
uniformity  in  proportion  as  the  action  of  this  caufe  is  more  or 
iefs  conftant.  It  is  found  by  obfervations  made  at  fea,  that 
from  thirty  degrees  north  latitude,  to  thirty  degrees  fouth, 
there  is  a  conftant  eaft-wind  throughout  the  year,  blowing  on 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans,  and  called  the  Trade  Wind. 
This  is  occafioned  by  the  action  of  the  fun,  which  in  moving 
from  eaft  to  weft  heats,  and  confequently  expands  the  air  im- 
mediately under  him  ;  by  which  means  a  ftream,  or  tide  of 
eir,  always  accompanies  him  in  his  courfe,  and  occafions  a 
perpetual  eaft-wind  vi^ithin  thefe  limits.  This  general  caufe 
however  is  modified  by  a  number  of  particulars,  the  explica- 
tion of  which  would  be  too  tedious  and  complicated  for  our 
prcfent  plan  ;  which  is  to  mention  facSls  rather  than  theories. 

It  is  likewife  found,  that  in  fome  parts  of  the  Indian 
ocean,  which  are  not  more  than  two  hundred  leagues  from 
land,  there  are  periodical  v/inds,  called  Monfoons,  which 
blow  half  the  year  one  way,  and  half  the  year  another  way. 
At  the  changing  of  thefe  monfoons,  which  alv/ays  happen  at 
the  equinoxes,  there  are  terrible  ftorms  of  thunder,  lightning, 
wind  and  rain.  It  is  difcovered  alfo,  that  in  the  fame  lati- 
tudes, there  is  another  kind  of  periodical  winds,  which  blows 
from  the  land  in  the  night  and  good  part  of  the  morning,  and 
from  the  fea  about  noon,  till  midnight ;  thefe  however  do  not 
extend  above  two  or  three  leagues  from  ftiore.  Near  the  coaft 
of  Guinea  in  Africa,  the  wind  blows  always  from  the  weft, 
fouth-weft,  or  fouth.  On  the  coaft  of  Peru  in  South  Ame- 
rica, the  winds  blow  conftantly  from  the  fouth-weft.  Beyond 
the  latitude  of  thirty  north  and  fouth,  the  winds,  as  we  daily 
perceive  in  Great-Britain,  are  more  variable,  though  they 
blow  oftener  from  the  weft  than  any  other  point.  Between 
the  fourth  and  tenth  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  between 
the  longitude  of  Cape  Verd  and  the  eafternmoft  of  the  Cape 
Yerd  ifiands,  tfiere  is  a  traft  of  fea  condemned  to  perpetual 
5  calms. 
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talms,  attended  with  terrible  thunder  and  lightning,  and  fuch 
rains,  that  this  Tea  has  acquired  the  name  of  the  Rains. 

Tides.]  By  the  tides  is  meant  that  regular  motion  of  the 
fea,  according  to  which  it  ebbs  and  flows  twice  in  twenty-four 
hours.  The  dodrine  of  the  Tides  remained  in  obfcurity  till 
the  immortal  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  explained  it  by  his  great  prin- 
ciple of  gravity  or  attraction.  For  having  demonftrated  that 
there  is  a  principle  in  all  bodies,  within  the  folar  fyftem,  by 
which  they  mutually  draw  or  attracSi:  one  another,  in  propor- 
tion to  their  diftance,  it  follows,  that  thofe  parts  of  the  fea 
which  are  immediately  belov/  the  moon,  muft  be  drawn  to- 
wards it,  and  confequently  wherever  the  moon  is  nearly  ver- 
tical, the  fea  will  be  raifed,  which  occafions  the  flowing  of  the 
tide  there.  A  fimilar  reafon  occafions  the  fiov/ing  of  the  tide 
likewife  in  thofe  places  where  the  moon  is  in  the  nadir,  and 
which  mufl:  be  diametrically  oppofite  to  the  former  ;  for  in 
the  hemifphere  farthelt  from  the  moon,  the  parts  in  the  nadir 
being  lefs  attra6led  by  her  than  the  other  parts  which  are  nearer 
to  her,  gravitate  lefs  towards  the  earth's  center,  and  confe- 
quently muft  be  higher  than  the  reft.  Thofe  parts  of  the 
earth,  on  the  contrary,  where  the  moon  appears  cn  the  hori- 
zon, or  ninety  degrees  diftant  from  the  zenith  and  nadir,  will 
have  low  water  ;  for  as  the  waters  in  the  zenith  and  nadir  rife 
at  the  fame  time,  the  vyaters  in  their  neighbourhood  will  prefg  \ 
towards  thofe  places  to  maintain  the  equilibrium  j  to  fupply 
the  places  of  thefe,  others  will  move  the  fame  v/ay,  and  fo  on 
to  the  places  ninety  degrees  diftant  from  the  zenith  and  nadir, 
where  the  water  will  be  loweft.  By  combining  this  do6trine 
with  the  diurn  1  motion  of  the  earth,  above  explained,  we  fhall 
be  fenfible  of  the  reafon  why  the  tides  ebb  and  flow,  twice  in 
twenty-four  hours,  in  everv  place  on  this  globe. 

The  tides  are  higher  than  ordinary,  twice  every  month,  that 
is  about  the  times  of  new  and  full  moon,  and  are  called  Spring 
Tides  ;  for  at  thefe  times  the  a61:ions  of  both  the  fun  and  mooa 
are  united,  and  draw  in  the  fame  ftraight  line,  and  confequently 
the  fea  muft  be  more  elevated  :  at  the  conjunftion,  or  when  thct 
fun  and  moon  are  on  the  fame  fide  of  the  earth,  they  both  con- 
fpire  to  raife  the  waters  in  the  Zenith,  and  confequently  in  the; 
Nadir  ;  and  at  the  oppofition,  or  when  the  earth  is  between  ths 
fun  and  moon,  while  one  occafions  high  water  in  the  Zenith  and 
Nadir,  the  other  does  the  fame.  The  tides  are  lefs  than  ordinary 
twice  every  month,  about  the  firft  and  laft  quarters  of  the  moon, 
and  are  called  Neap  Tides  ;  for  in  the  quarters  the  fun  raifcs  the 
waters  where  the  moon  depreffes  them,  and  deprefies  where  ths 
moon  raifes  them  ;  fo  that  the  tides  are  only  occafioned  by  ths 
piiier^nce  by  which  th?  ^^im  gf  the  moon,  which  is  nearefl; 
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us,  prevails  over  that  of  the  fun.  Thefe  things  would  happea 
uniformly,  were  the  whole  furface  of  the  earth  covered  with 
water ;  but  fince  there  are  a  multitude  of  iflands,  and  continents, 
which  interrupt  the  natural  courfe  of  the  water,  a  variety  of 
appearances  are  to  be  met  with  in  different  places,  which  cannot 
be  explained  v/ithout  regarding  the  fituation  of  fliores,  ftraits, 
and  other  objects,  which  have  a  fhare  in  producing  them. 

There  are  frequently  fcreams  or  currents  in  the  Ocean, 
which  fet  fliips  a  great  way  beyond  their  intended  courfe. 
There  is  a  current  betweenFlorida  and  the  Bahama Iflands, which 
always  runs  from  north  to  fouth.  A  current  runs  conftantly 
from  the  Atlantic,  through  the  ftraits  of  Gibraltar  into  the 
Mediterranean,  A  current  fets  out  of  the  Baltic  fca,  through 
the  Sound  or  {Irait  between  Sweden  and  Denmark,  into  the 
Britifh  channel,  fo  that  there  are  no  tides  in  the  Baltic. 
About  fm.all  iflands  and  heacj  lands  in  the  middle  of  the  ocean, 
the  tides  rife  very  little,  but  in  fome  bays,  and  about  the  mouths 
of  rivers,  they  rife  from  12  to  50  feet. 

Maps.]  A  map  is  the  reprefentation  of  the  earth,  or  a  part 
thereof,  on  a  plrjie  furface.  Maps  differ  from  the  Globe  in  the 
fame  manner  as  a  pi£l:ure  does  from  a  ftatue.  The  Globe  truly 
reprefents  the  earth,  but  a  map  no  more  than  a  plane  furface 
can  reprefent  one  that  is  fpherical.  But  although  the  earth  can 
never  be  exhibited  exactly  by  one  map,  yet,  by  means  of  feveral 
of  them,  each  containing  about  ten  or  twenty  degrees  of  latitude, 
the  reprefentation  will  not  fall  very  much  fhortof  the  globe  for 
exadfncfs  ;  becaufe  fuch  maps,  if  joined  together,  would  form 
a  fpherical  convex  nearly  as  round  as  the  globe  itfelf. 

Cardinal  Points.]  The  north  is  confidered  as  the  upper 
part  of  the  n^ap  ;  the  fouth  is  at  the  bottom,  oppofite  to  the 
north  ^  the  eafl:  is  on  the  right  hand,  the  face  being  turned  to 
the  north ;  and  the  weft  on  the  left  hand,  oppofite  to  the  eaft. 
From  the  top  to  the  bottom  are  drawn  meridians,  or  lines  of 
longitude  ;  and  from  fide  to  fide,  parallels  of  latitude.  The 
outenDoft  of  the  meridians  and  parallels  are  marked  with  de- 
grees of  latitude  and  longitude,  by  means  of  which,  and  the 
fcale  of  miles  commonly  placed  in  the  corner  of  the  map,  the 
fituation,  diftances,  &c,  of  places,  may  be  found,  as  on  the 
artificial  globe.  Thus  to  find  the  diftance  of  two  places,  fup- 
pofe  London  and  Paris,  by  the  map,  we  have  only  to  meafure 
the  fpace  between  them  with  the  compaffes  or  a  bit  of  thread, 
and  to  apply  this  diftance  to  the  fcale  of  miles,  which  (hews 
that  London  is  210  miles  diftant  from  Paris.  If  the  places  lie 
directly  north  or  fouth,  eaft  or  weft  from  one  another,  we 
have  only  to  obferve  the  degrees  on  the  meridians  and  parallels, 
and  by  turning  thefe  into  miles,  we  obtain  the  diftance  without 
a  meafuring. 
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meaiiirlng.  Rivers  are  defcribed  in  maps  by  black  lines,  and 
are  wider  towards  the  mouth  than  towards  the  head  or  Ipring. 
Mountains  are  fketched  on  maps  as  on  a  picture.  Forefts  and 
woods  are  reprefented  by  a  kind  of  fhruh ;  bogs  amd  m.oraffes, 
bv  fliades ;  fands  and  fallows  are  defcribed  by  fmail  dots  ;  and 
roads  ufually  by  double  lines.  Near  harbours,  the  depth  of 
the  water  is  expreffed  by  figures  reprefenting  fathoms. 

Length  of  miles  in  dif-  7  There  is  fcarce  a  greater 
FERENT  COUNTRIES.]  J  variety  in  any  thing  than 
this  fort  of  meafures  ;  not  only  thofe  of  feparate  countries 
differ,  as  the  French  from  the  Englifli,  but  thofe  of  the  fame 
country  vary,  in  the  different  provinces,  and  all  commonly 
from  the  ftandard.    Thus  the  common  Endifli  mile  differs 

o 

from  the  ftatute  mile,  and  the  French  have  three  forts  of 
leagues.  We  fhall  here  give  the  miles  of  fevcrai  countries 
compared  with  the  Englifh  by  Dr.  Haliey. 

The  Englifh  flatute  mile  confills  of  5280  feet,  1760  yards, 

or  8  furlongs. 
The  Ruffian  vorft  is  little  m.ore  than  |  Englifh. 
The  Turkifh,  Italian,  and  old  Roman  lelfer  mile  is  nearly 
I  Englifh. 

The  Arabian,  antient  and  modern,  is  about  i  |  Englifli. 
The  Scotch  and  Irifli  Mile  is  about  i  f  Englifli. 
The  Indian  is  almofl  3  Englifh. 

The  Dutch,  Spanifh,  and  Polifh,  is  about  3!  Englifh. 
The  German  is  more  than  4  Englifli. 

The  Swedifh,  Danifh,  and  Hungarian,  is  from.  5  to  6  Englifli, 
The  French  common  League  is  near  3  Englifh,  and 
The  Englifh  marine  League  is  3  Englifh  miles. 


P  A  R  T  II, 

OF   THE   ORIGIN  OF  NATIONS,  LAWS, 
GOVERNMENT,  AND  COMMERCE. 

HAVING,  in  the  following  work,  mentioned  the  antient 
names  of  countries,  and  even  fometim.es,  in  fpeaking 
of  thefe  countries,  carried  our  hiftorical  refearches  beyond 
modern  times  ;  it  was  thought  neceffary,  in  order  to  prepare 
the  reader  for  entering  upon  the  particular  hiflory  of  each 
country  we  defcribe,  to  place  before  his  eye  a  general  view 
of  the  hiflory  of  mankind,  from  the  iiril  ages  of  the  world,  to 
the  reformation  in  religion  during  the  i6th  century.  By  a 
hiftory  of  the  world,  we  do  not  mean  a  mere  lifl:  of  dates, 
which,  when  taken  by  itfelf,  is  a  thing  extremely  infignificant; 
but  an  account  of  the  moft  interefling  and  importaot  events 

which 
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which  have  happened  among  mankind  ;  with  the  caufes  whick 
have  produced,  and  the  efFedts  which  have  followed  from  them. 
This  we  judge  to  be  a  matter  of  high  importance  in  itfelf,  and 
indifpenfibly  requifite  to  the  undcrftanding  of  the  prefent  .ftate 
of  commerce,  government,  arts,  and  manners,  in  any  parti- 
cular country;  which  may  be  called  commercial  and  political 
geography,  and  which,  undoubtedly,  ccnftitutes  the  moft  ufe- 
ful  branch  of  that  fcience. 

It  appears  in  general,  from  the  firft  chapters  of  Genefis, 
that  the  world,  before  the  flood,  was  extremely  populous,  that 
mankind  had  made  confiderable  improvement  in  the  arts,  and 
were  become  highly  licentious  in  their  morals  and  behaviour. 
Their  irregularity  gave  occafion  to  a  memorable  cataftrophe^ 

bv  which  the  whole  human  race,  except  Noah  and 
3044.      ^'^  family,  were  fwept  from  oft  the  face  of  the  earth. 

The  deluge  produced  a  very  confiderable  change  on 
the  foil  and  atmofphere  of  this  globe,  and  gave  them  a  form 
lefs  friendly  to  the  frame  and  texture  of  the  human  body- 
Hence  the  abridgment  of  the  life  of  man,  and  that  formidable 
train  of  difeafes  which  hath  ever  fince  made  fuch  havock  in 
the  world.  A  curious  part  of  hiftory  follows  that  of  the  de- 
luge, the  repeopling  of  the  world,  and  the  rifing  of  a  new  ge- 
neration from  the  ruins  of  the  former.  The  memory  of  the 
three  fons  of  Noah,  the  firfl  founders  of  nations,  was  lon^ 
preferved  among  their  feveral  dcfcendants.  Japhet  continued 
famous  among  the  weftern  nations  under  the  celebrated  name 
of  Japetus;  the  Hebrews  paid  an  equal  veneration  to  Shem, 
who  was  the  founder  of  their  race  ;  and  among  the  Egyp- 
tians, Ham  was  long  revered  as  a  divinity,  under  the  name 
of  Jupiter-Hammon.  It  appears  that  hunting  was  the  prin- 
cipal occupation  fome  centuries  after  the  deluge.  The  world 
teemed  with  wild  beafts,  arid  the  great  heroifm  of  thofe  timcbp; 
confifted  in  deflroying  them.  Hence  Nimrod  acquired  immor- 
tal renown;  and  by  the  admiration  which  his  courage  and  dex- 
terity univerfally  excited,  was  enabled  to  acquire  an  authority 
over  his  fellow  creatures,  and  to  found  at  Babylon  the  firft 
g  ^  monarchy,  whofe  origin  is  particularly  mentioned  in 
hiftory.  Not  long  after  the  foundation  of  Nineveh  was 
laid  by  Afllir ;  and  in  Egypt,  the  four  governments  of  Thebes, 
Theri,  Memphis,  and  Tanis,  began  to  aflume  fome  appear- 
ance of  form  and  regularity.  That  thefc  events  fhould  have 
happened  fo  foon  after  the  deluge,  whatever  furprize  it  may 
have  occafioned  to  the  learned  fome  centuries  ago,  need  not 
in  the  fmalleft  degree  excite  the  wonder  of  the  prefcnt  age. 
We  have  feen,  from  many  inftances,  the  powerful  cfte£ls  of 
the  principles  pf  populatign,  ^id  hgw  fpeedily  mankind  en- 

creafe 
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creafe  when  the  generative  faculty  lies  under  no  reftraint. 
The  kingdoms  of  Mexico  and  Peru  were  incomparably  more 
extenfive  than  thofe  of  Babylon,  Nineveh  and  Egypt,  during 
this  early  age;  and  yet  thefe  kingdoms  are  not  fuppofed  to 
have  exifted  four  centuries  before  the  difcovery  of  America  by 
Columbus.  As  mankind  continued  to  multiply  on  the  earth, 
and  to  feparate  from  each  other,  the  tradition  concerning  th« 
true  God,  was  obliterated  or  obfcured.  This  occafioned  the 
calling  of  Abraham  to  be  the  father  of  a  chofen  people,  ^^^g^ 
From  this  period  the  hiiiory  of  antient  nations  begins  a 
Jittle  to  expand  itfelf ;  and  we  learn  feveral  particulars  of 
very  confiderable  importance. 

Mankind  had  not  long  been  united  into  focietles  before  they 
fet  themfelves  toopprefsand  deftroy  one  another.  Chaderlaomer, 
king  of  theElamites,  or  Perfians,  was  already  become  a  robber 
«nd  a  conqueror.  His  force,  however,  muft  not  have  been 
very  confiderable,  fince,  in  one  of  thefe  expeditions,  Abraham, 
affiled  only  by  his  houfhold,  fet  upon  him  in  his  retreat,  and 
after  a  fierce  engagement,  recovered  all  the  fpoil  that  had  been: 
taken.  Abraham  was  loon  after  obliged,  by  a  famine,  to 
leave  Canaan,  the  country  where  God  had  commanded  him  to 
fettle,  and  to  go  into  Egypt.  This  journey  gives  occafion  to 
Moles  to  mention  fome  particulars  with  regard  to  the  Egyp- 
tians, and  every  ftroke  difcovers  the  characters  of  an  improved 
and  powerful  nation.  The  court  of  the  Egyptian  monarch 
is  defcribed  in  the  moft  brilliant  colours.  He  is  furrounded 
with  a  crowd  of  courtiers,  foiely  occupied  in  gratifying  his 
paffions.  The  particular  governments  into  which  this  country- 
was  divided,  are  now  united  under  one  powerful  prince  ;  and 
Ham,  who  led  the  colony  into  Egypt,  is  become  the  founder 
of  a  mighty  empire.  We  are  not,  however,  to  imagine  that 
all  the  laws  which  took  place  in  Egypt,  and  which  have  been 
fo  juftly  admired  for  their  wifdom,  v/erc  the  work  of  this  early 
age.  Diodorus  Siculus,  a  Greek  v/riter,  mentions  many  fuc- 
ceffive  princes,  who  laboured  for  their  eftablifhment  and  perr 
fedl:ion.  But  in  the  time  of  Jacob,  the  firft  principles 
of  civil  order  and  regular  governments  feem  to  have 
been  tolerably  underitood  among  the  Egyptians.  The  country 
was  divided  into  feveral  diftridts  or  feparate  departments  5 
councils,  compofed  of  experienced  and  fele<5l  perfons,  were 
efcablilhed  for  the  management  of  public  affairs  ;  granaries 
for  preferving  corn  were  erected  ;  and,  in  fine,  the  Egyptians 
in  this  age,  enjoyed  a  commerce  far  from  inconfiderable. 
Thefe  facts,  though  of  an  ancient  date,  deferve  our  parti- 
cular attention.  It  is  from  the  Egyptians,  that  many  of  the 
arts,  both  g/  elegance  and  utility,  have  beexi  handed  down 

in 
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in  an  uninterrupted  chain  to  the  modern  nations  of  Europe. 
The  Egyptians  communicated  their  arts  to  the  Greeks ;  the 
Greeks  taught  the  Rom.ans  many  improvements  both  in  the 
arts  of  peace  and  war  5  and  to  the  Romans,  the  prefent  inha- 
bitants of  Europe  are  indebted  for  their  civility  and  refine- 
ment. The  kingdoms  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh  ren.ained  fe- 
parate  for  feveral  centuries  ;  but  v/e  know  not  even  the  names 
of  the  kings  who  governed  them,  till  the  time  of  Ninus,  king 
of  Nineveh,  who,  by  the  fplendour  of  his  adtions,  reflects 
light  on  this  dark  hiflory.  Fired  by  the  fpirit  of  conqueft, 
he  extends  the  bounds  of  his  kingdom,  adds  Babylon  to  his 
dom.inion,  and  lays  the  foundation  of  that  monarchy  which, 
under  the  name  of  the  AfTyrian  empire,  kept  Afia  under  the 
yoke  for  many  ages. 

The  hiftory  of  Europe  now  begins  to  dawn.  Javan,  fon  of 
Japhet,  and  grand  fon  of  Noah,  is  the  flock  from  whom  all  the 
people  known  by  the  name  of  Greeks  are  defcended,  Javan 
eftablifhed  himfelf  in  the  iflands  in  the  weftern  coaft  of  Afia 
Minor,  from  whence  it  was  impofiible  that  feme  wanderers 
fhould  not  pafs  over  into  Europe.  To  thefe  firfi:  inhabitants 
fucceeded  a  colony  from  Egypt,  who,  about  the  time  of  Abra- 
ham, penetrated  into  Greece,  and,  under  the  name  of 
^°^5'  Titans,  endeavoured  to  eftablifh  monarchy  in  this  coun- 
try, and  to  introduce  into  it  the  laws  and  civil  policy  of  the 
Egyptians.  But  the  empire  of  the  Titans  foon  fell  afunder  ; 
and  the  antient  Greeks,  who  were  at  this  time  the  moft  rude 
and  barbarous  people  in  the  world,  again  fell  back  into  their 
lawlefs  and  favage  manner  of  life.  Several  colonies,  however, 
foon  after  palFed  over  from  Afia  into  Greece,  and  by  remain- 
ing in  that  country,  produced  a  m.ore  confiderable  alteration 
on  the  manners  of  its  inhabitants.  The  moft  antient  of  thefe 
were  the  colonies  of  Inachus  and  Ogyges  3  of  whom  the  former 
fettled  in  Argos,  and  the  latter  in  Attica.  We  know  ex- 
tremely little  of  Ogyges  or  his  fuccelfors.  Thofe  of  Inachus 
endeavoured  to  unite  the  difperfed  and  wandering  Greeks  ; 
and  their  endeavours  for  this  purpofe  were  not  altogether  un- 
fuccefsful. 

But  the  hiftory  of  God's  chofen  people,  is  the  only  one 
with  which  v/e  are  much  acquainted  during  thofe  ages.  The 
train  of  curious  events  w^hich  occafioned  the  fettling  of  Jacoty 
and  his  family  in  that  part  of  E^ypt  of  which  Tanis  was  the 
capital,  are  univerfally  knov/n.  That  patriarch  died,  according 
jjg^    to  the  Septuagint  verfion,  1794  years  before  Chrift. 

This  is  a  pretty  remarkable  aera  with  refpe<51:  to  the  na- 
tions of  heathen  antiquity,  and  concludes  that  period  of  ti're 
which  the  Greeks  cgafidered  as  altogether  unknown,  and  which 
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they  have  hardly  disfigured  by  their  fabulous  narrations.  Let 
us  view  this  period  then  in  another  point  of  view,  and  confider 
what  we  can  learn  from  the  facred  writings,  with  refped:  to 
the  arts,  manners  and  laws  of  antient  nations. 

It  is  a  common  error  among  writers  on  this  fubjedl,  to  con- 
fider  all  the  nations  of  antiquity  as  being  on  the  fame  footing 
with  regard  to  thofe  matters.  They  find  fome  nations  extremely- 
rude  and  barbarous,  and  hence  they  conclude  that  all  were  in 
that  fituation.  They  difcover  others  acquainted  with  many 
arts,  and  hence  they  infer  the  wifdom  of  the  firft  ages.  There 
appears,  however,  to  have  been  as  much  difference  between  the 
inhabitants  of  the  antient  world,  in  points  of  art  and  refinement, 
as  between  the  civilifed  kingdoms  of  modern  Europe  and  the 
Indians  in  America  or  Negroes  on  the  coaft  of  Africa.  Noah 
was,  undoubtedly,  acquainted  with  all  the  arts  of  the  antedi- 
luvian world  thefe  he  would  communicate  to  his  children, 
and  they  again  would  hand  them  down  to  their  pofterity.  Thofe 
nations  therefore  who  fettled  neareft  the  original  feat  of  man- 
kind, and  who  had  the  beft  opportunities  to  avail  themfelves  of 
the  knowledge  which  their  great  anceftor  was  poflefled  of, 
early  formed  themfelves  into  regular  focieties,  and  made  confi- 
derable  improvements  in  the  arts  which  are  moft  fubfervient  to 
human  life.  Agriculture  appears  to  have  been  known  in  the  firft 
ages  of  the  world.  Noah  cultivated  the  vine  ;  in  the  time  of 
Jacob,  the  fig-tree  and  the  almond  were  well  known  in  the 
land  of  Canaan  ;  and  the  inftruments  of  hufbandry,  long  be-, 
fore  the  difcovery  of  them  in  Greece,  are  often  mentioned  in 
the  facred  writings.  It  is  hardly  to  be  fuppofed  that  the  an- 
tient cities,  both  in  Afia  and  Egypt,  whofe  foundation  as 
we  have  already  mentioned,  afcends  to  the  remoteft  antiquity, 
could  have  been  built,  unlefs  the  culture  of  the  ground  had 
been  pradifed  at  that  time.  Nations  who  live  by  hunting  or 
pafturage  only,  lead  a  wandering  life,  and  feldom  fix  their  re- 
fidence  in  cities.  Com.merce  naturally  follows  agriculture  ; 
and  though  we  cannot  trace  the  fteps  by  which  it  was  intro- 
duced among  the  antient  nations,  we  may,  from  detached  paf- 
fages  in  facred  writ,  afcertain  the  progrefs  which  had  been 
made  in  it  during  the  patriarchal  times.  We  know,  from  the 
hiftory  of  civil  fociety,  that  the  commercial  intercourfe  between 
men  muft  be  pretty  confiderable,  before  the  metals  come  to  be 
confidered  as  the  medium  of  trade  ;  and  yet  this  was  the  cafe 
even  in  the  days  of  Abraham.  It  appears,  however,  from  the 
relations  which  eftablifh  this  faft,  that  the  ufe  of  money  had 
not  been  of  an  antient  date  ;  it  had  no  mark  to  afcertain  its 
weight  or  finenefs  :  and  in  a  contract  for  a  burying-place,  in 
exchange  for  which  Abram  gave  filver,  the  metal  is  weighed  in 
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piefence  of  all  the  people.  But  as  commerce  improved,  and 
bargains  of  diis  fort  became  more  common,  this  practice  went 
into  difufe,  and  the  quantity  of  filver  was  a  cei  tained  by  a 
parti  uiar  mark,  which  faved  the  trouble  of  weighing  it.  But 
this  does  not  appear  to  have  taken  place  till  the  time  of  Jacob, 
the  fecond  fcom  Abram.  The  rciilah,  of  which  v/e  read  in 
his  tim.e,  v/as  a  piece  of  ir.oncy,  ftamped  with  the  figure  of  a 
lamb,  and  of  a  precife  and  ftatcd  value.  It  appears  ,  from  the 
hiftory  of  Jcfeph,  that  the  commerce  between  difFerent  nations 
was  by  this  time  regularly  carried  on.  The  Ifmaelites  and 
Medianites,  who  bought  him  of  his  brethren,  were  travelling 
merchants,  refembling  the  m.odern  caravans,  who  carried  fpices, 
perfumes,  and  other  rich  commodities,  from  their  ov/n  country 
into  Egypt.  The  fame  obfervaticns  ii  ay  be  made  from  the 
book  of  Job,  who,  according  to  the  befr  ciironology,  was  a 
native  of  Arabia  Felix,  and  cotcmporary  with  J.;cob.  He 
fpeaks  of  the  roads  of  Thema  and  Sabv",  i.  e.  of  the  caravans 
who  fet  out  from  thofe  cities  of  Arabia.  If  we  reflcdl  that  the 
commodities  of  this  country  were  rather  the  luxuries  than  the 
conveniences  of  life,  we  fliall  have  reafon  to  conclude,  that  the 
countries  into  which  they  were  fcnt  for  fale,  and  p'rticularly 
Egypt,  were  confiderably  improved  in  arts  and  refinement  j  for 
few  people  think  of  luxuries  until  the  ufeful  arCs  have  m*ade 
high  advancements  among  them. 

In  fpeaking  of  commerce,  we  ought  carefully  to  diftinguifh 
between  the  fpecies  of  it  which  is  carried  on  by  land,  or  inland 
commerce,  and  that  which  is  carried  on  by  fea  ;  which  laft 
kind  of  traffic  is  both  later  in  its  origin,  and  flower  in  its 
progrefs.  Had  the  defccndants  of  Noah  been  Itft  to  their  own 
ingenuity,  and  received  no  tin6turc  of  the  antediluvian  kiiov/- 
ledge  from  their  wife  anceftors,  it  is  improbable  they  fliould 
have  ventured  on  navigating  the  open  feas  fo  foon  as  we  find 
they  did.  That  branch  of  his  pofterity  who  fetticd  on  the 
coafls  of  Paleftine,  were  the  firlt  people  of  the  v.  orid  among 
whom  navigation  was  made  fubfervient  to  commerce  ;  they 
were  diftinguiftied  by  a  word  which  in  the  Hebrew  lOi-gue 
fignifies  merchants,  and  are  ths  fame  nation  afterv/-.rds  known 
to  the  Greeks  by  the  name  of  Phenicians.  Inhabiting  a  b?.rren 
and  ungrateful  foil,  they  fet  themfeives  to  better  tlicir  fituation 
by  cultivating  the  arts.  Commerce  was  their  capital  objedt  ; 
and  with  all  the  writers  of  pagan  antiquity,  they  pafs  for  ihc 
inventors  of  whatever  is.  fubfervieiit  to  it.  At  tiie  tin/:  of 
Abraham  they  were  regarded  as  a  powerful  nation  5  the^r  ma- 
ritime commerce  is  mentioned  by  Jacob  in  his  lafl:  words  to 
his  children  :  and  if  we  may  believe  Herodotus  in  a  ma.ter  of 
fuch  remote  antiquity,  the-JPheniciaiis  had  by  this  time  navi- 
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^ated  the  coafts  of  Greece,  and  carried  ofF  the  daughter  of 
Inachus. 

The  arts  of  agriculture,  commerce,  ana  navigation,  fuppofes 
the  knowledge  of  feveral  others  y  aflronomy,  for  inftance,  or 
a  knowledge  of  the  fituation  and  revolutions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  is  necelTary  both  to  agriculture  and  navigation  ;  that 
of  working  metals,  to  commerce  ;  and  fo  of  other  arts.  In 
facl,  we  find  that  before  the  death  of  Jacob,  feveral  nations 
were  fo  well  acquainted  with  the  revolutions  of  the  moon,  as  to 
meafure  by  them  the  duration  of  their  year.  It  had  been  an 
univerfal  cuftom  among  all  the  nations  of  antiquity,  as  well  as 
the  jews^  to  divide  time  into  the  portion  of  a  week,  or  feven 
days  :  this  undoubtedly  arofe  from  the  tradition  with  regard  to 
the  origin  of  the  world.  It  was  natural  for  thole  nations  who 
led'a  paftoral  life,  or  who  lived  under  a  ferene  fky,  to  obferve 
that  the  various  appearances  of  the  moon  were  compleated 
nearly  in  four  weeks  :  hence  the  divifion  of  a  month.  Thofe 
people  again  who  lived  by  agriculture,  and  who  had  got  among 
them  the  divifion  of  the  month,  would  naturally  remark,  that 
twelve  of  thefe  brought  back  the  fame  tem.perature  of  the  air, 
lor  the  fame  feafons  :  hence  the  origin  of  what  is  called  the 
Junar  year,  which  has  every  where  taken  place  in  the  infancy 
of  fcience.  This,  together  with  the  obfervation  of  the  fixed 
jiars,  which,  as  we  learn  from  the  book  of  Job,  muft  have 
been  very  antient,  naturally  paved  the  way  for  the  difcovery  of 
the  folar  year,  which  at  that  time  would  be  thought  an  im- 
jnenfe  improvement  in  affronomy.  But  with  regard  to  thofe 
branches  of  knowledge  w^hich  we  have  mentioned,  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  they  were  peculiar  to  the  Egyptians  and  a  few 
nations  of  Afia.  Europe  orrers  a  frightful  fpecfacle  during  this 
period.  Who  could  believe  that  the  Greeks,  who  in  later  ages 
became  the  patterns  of  politenefs  and  every  elegant  art,  were 
<lefcended  from  a  favage  race  of  men,  traverfmg  the  vvocds  and 
wilds,  inhabiting  the  rocks  and  caverns,  a  v/retched  prey  to 
■wild  an  mals,  and  fometimes  to  one  another.  This,  however, 
is  no  more  than  what  was  to  be  expected.  The  defcendants 
of  Noah,  who  removed  at  a  great  diftance  from  the  plains  of 
Sennaar,  loft  all  conne£lion  with  the  civilifed  p^.rt  of  mankind. 
Their  pofterity  became  ftill  more  ignorant ;  and  the  human  mind  . 
was  at  length  funk  into  an  abyfs  of  mifcry  and  wretchednefs. 

We  might  naturally  expert  that,  from  the  death  of  Jacob, 
and  as  we  advance  forward  in  time,  the  hillory  of  the  great- 
empires  of  Egypt  and  AiTyria  wou'd  emerge  from  their  ob- 
fcurity  :  this,  huwever,  is  far  from  beino;  the  cafe  ;  we  only 
get  a  glimpfe  of  them,  and  they  difappear  intirely  for  many 
ages.  After  the  reign  of  Ninius,  who  fucceeded  Ninus 
in  th;  Afrvriaji  throne,  we  find  an  arconifliin^  blank  in 
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the  hiftory  of  this  empire  for  no  lefs  than  eight  hundred  years.' 
The  filence  of  antient  hiftory  on  this  fubje6l  is  commonly  at- 
tributed to  the  foftnefs  and  effeminacy  of  the  fucceffors  of 
Ninus,  whofe  lives  afforded  no  events  worthy  of  narration. 
Wars  and  commotions  are  the  great  themes  of  the  hiftorian, 
while  the  gentle  and  happy  reigns  of  a  wik  prince  pafs  unob- 
ferved  and  unrecorded.    Sefoffris,  a  prince  of  wonder- 
ful  abilities,  is  fuppofed  about  this  time  to  have  mounted 
the  throne  of  Egypt.    By  his  alTiduity  and  attention,  the  civil 
and  military  eflablifhments  of  the  Egyptians  received  very  con- 
fidcrable  improvements.    Egypt,  in  the  time  of  Sefoftris  and 
his  immediate  fucceffors,  was  in  ^11  probability  the  moft  power- 
ful kingdom  upon  earth,  and  according  to  the  beft  calculation 
is  fuppofed  to  have  contained  twenty-feven  millions  of  in- 
habitants.   But  antient  hiftory  often  excites,  without  grati- 
760.     ^y^"g       curiofity  j  for  from  the  reign  of  Sefoftris  to  that 
of  Boccharis,  we  know  not  even  the  names  of  the  inter- 
mediate princes.    If  we  judge,  however,  from  collateral  cir- 
cumftances,  the  country  muft  ftill  have  continued  in  a  very 
flourifhing  condition,  for  Egypt  continued  to  pour  forth  her 
colonies  into  diftant  nations.    Athens,  that  feat  of  learning 
3582.        politenefs,  that  fchool  for  all  who  afpire  after  wif- 
dom,  owes  its  foundation  to  Gccrops,  who  landed  in 
Greece,  with  an  Egyptian  colony,  and  endeavoured  to  civilife 
the  rough  manners  of  the  original  inhabitants.    From  the 
inftitutions  which  Cecrops  eftabliftied  among  the  Athenians,  it 
is  eafy  to  infer  in  what  fituations  they  muft  have  lived  before  his 
arrival.    The  laws  of  marriage,  which  few  nations  are  fo  bar- 
barous as  to  be  altogether  unacquainted  v/ith,  were  not  known, 
in  Greece.    Mankind,  like  the  beafts  of  the  field,  were  pro- 
pagated by  accidental  rencounters,  and  without  all  knowledge 
j^^^    of  thofe  to  whom  they  owed  their  generation.  Cranaus,., 
who  fucceeded  Cecrops  in  the  kingdom  of  Attica,  pur- 
fued  the  fame  beneficial  plan,  and  endeavoured,  by  wife  infti- 
tutions, to  bridle  the  keen  paffions  of  a  rude  people. 

Whilft  thefe  princes  uf^d  their  endeavours  for  civilifing  this . 
corner  of  Greece,  the  other  kingdoms,  into  which  this  country,, 
by  the  natural  boundaries  of  rocks,  mountains,  and  rivers,  is. 
divided,  and  which  had  been  already  peopled  by  colonies  from 
Egypt  and  the  Eaft,  began  to  affume  fome  appearance  of  form- 
3522.  regularity.  This  engaged  Amphi6tion,  one  of  thofe 
uncommon  gcrjiudes  who  appear  in  the  world  for  the. 
benefit  of  the  age  in  which  they  live  and  the  admiration  of 
pofterity,  to  think  of  fom.s  expedient  by  which  he  might  unite 
in  one  plan  of  politicks  the  feveral  independent  kingdoms  of 
Greece,  and  thereby  deliver  them  from  thofe  inteftine  divifions 
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which  muft  render  them  a  prey  to  one  another,  or  to  the  firft 
enemy  who  might  think  proper  to  invade  them.  Thefe  re- 
flexions he  communicated  to  the  kings  or  leaders  of  the  different 
territories,  and  by  his  eloquence  and  addrefs  engaged  twelve 
cities  to  unite  together  for  their  mutual  prefervation.  Two 
deputies  from  each  of  thefe  cities  affembled  twice  a  year  at 
Thermopylae,  and  formed  what,  after  the  name  of  its  founder, 
was  called  the  Amphiftionic  Council.  In  this  alTembly, 
whatever  related  to  the  general  intereft  of  the  confederacy  was 
difculTed  and  finally  determined.  Amphiclion  likewife,  fen- 
fible  that  thofe  political  connections  are  the  moft  lafting  which 
are  ftrengthened  by  religion,  committed  to  the  AmphiCtions 
the  care  of  the  temple  at  Delphi,  and  of  the  riches  which, 
from  the  dedications  of  thofe  who  confulted  the  oracle,  had 
been  amaffed  in  it.  This  affembly,  conftituted  on  fuch  folid 
foundations,  was  the  great  fpring  of  aflion  in  Greece,  while 
that  country  preferved  its  independence  ;  and  by  the  union 
which  it  infpired  among  the  Greeks,  enabled  them  to  defend 
their  liberties  againft  all  the  force  of  the  Perfian  empire. 

Confidering  the  circumftances  of  the  age  in  which  it  was 
inftituted,  the  Amphidionic  council  is  perhaps  the  moft  re- 
markable political  eftablifhment  which  ever  took  place  among 
mankind.  The  Greek  ftates,  who  formerly  had  no  connection 
with  one  another,  except  by  mutual  inroads  and  hoftilities, 
foon  began  to  act  v/ith  concert,  and  to  undertake  diftant  expe- 
ditions for  the  general  intereft  of  the  community.  The  firft  of 
thefe  was  the  obfcure  expedition  of  the  Arg-onauts,  in 
which  all  Greece  appears  to  have  been  concerned.  The 
obje£t  of  the  Argonauts  was  to  open  the  commerce  of  the  Eu- 
xine  Sea,  and  to  eftablifh  colonies  in  the  adjacent  country  of 
Colchis.  The  fhip  Argo,  which  was  the  admiral  of  the  fleet,  i$ 
the  only  one  particularly  taken  notice  of ;  though  we  learn  from 
Homer,  and  other  antient  writers,  that  feverai  fail  were  em- 
ployed in  this  expedition.  The  fieet  of  the  Argonauts  was, 
from  the  ignorance  of  thofe  who  condu6ted  it,  long  toffed 
about  upon  different  coalts.  The  rocks,  at  fome  diftance 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Euxine  fca,  occafioned  great  labour  : 
they  fent  forward  a  light  veffel,  which  paffed  through,  but  re- 
turned with  the  lofs  of  her  rudder.  This  is  expreffed  in  the 
fabulous  language  of  antiquity,  by  their  fending  out  a  bird 
which  returned  with  the  lofs  of  its  tail,  and  may  give  us  an 
idea  of  the  allegorical  obfcurity  in  which  the  other  events  of 
this  expedition  are  involved.  The  fleet,  however,  at  length 
arrived  at  -^on,  the  capital  of  Colchis,  after  performing  a 
voyage,  which,  confidering  the  mean  condition  of  the  naval 
art  during  this  age,  was  not  lefs  confiderable  than  the  circum- 
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navigation  of  the  world  by  our  modern  dlfcoverers.  From 
this  exp'^dition,  to  that  againfi:  Troy,  which  v»/as  undertaken 
?2i8.  recover  the  fair  Helena,  a  queen  of  Sparta,  who  had 
been  carried  ofF  by  Paris,  fon  of  the  Trojan  king,  the 
Greeks  muft  have  made  a  wonderful  progrefs  in  power  and 
opulence  :  no  Icfs  than  twelve  hundred  velFels  were  employed 
in  this  voy;^ge,  each  of  which,  at  a  medium,  contained  up- 
v/ards  of  a  hundred  men.  Thcfe  vefiels,  however,  were  but 
hall  decked;  and  it  dees  not  appear  that  iron  entered  at  all 
into  their  conftrudtion.  If  we  add  to  thcfe  circumftances, 
that  the  Greeks  had  not  the  ufe  of  the  fav/,  an  inftrument  fo 
necefiary  to  the  carpenter,  a  modern  muft  form  but  a  mean 
notion  of  the  ftrength  or  elegance  of  this  fleet. 

Having  thus  conhdered  the  ftate  of  Greece  as  a  v/hole,  let 
us  examine  the  circumftances  of  the  particular  countries  into 
which  it  was  divided.  This  is  of  great  importance  to  our  pre- 
{ent  undertaking,  becaufe  it  is  in  this  country  only  that  we 
can  trace  the  origin  and  progrefs  of  government,  arts,  and 
manners,  which  compofe  fo  great  a  part  of  our  prefent  wcrk^ 
There  appears  originally  to  have  been  a  very  remarkable  re- 
1260.  f<^'iTit)lance  between  the  political  fituation  of  the  different 
kingdoms  of  Greece.  They  were  governed  each  by  a 
king,  or  rather  a  chieftain,  who  was  their  leader  in  time  of 
war,  their  jud:;e  in  time  of  peace,  and  who  prefided  in  the  ad- 
rninift:ation  of  their  religious  ceremonies.  This  prince,  how- 
ever, was  far  from  being  abrolu«-e.  In  each  fociety  there  were 
^  numb,  r  of  other  leaders,  v/hofe  influence  over  their  particular 
clans  or  tribes  was  not  lefs  confiderable  than  that  of  the  king 
over  his  jrnmediate  followers.  Thefe  captains  were  often  at 
war  with  one  another,  and  fomctimes  with  their  fovereign. 
Such  a  fiLuation  was  in  all  refpecls  extremely  unfavourable  : 
each  particular  ftate  was  in  miniature  what  the  whole  country 
had  been  before  ihe  time  of  Amphidion.  They  required  the 
hand  of  another  delicate  painter  to  fhade  the  oppofite  colours, 
and  to  enable  them  to  produce  one  powerful  effe£^:.  The 
hiftory  of  Athens  affords  us  an  example  of  the  manner  in 
which  thefe  ftates,  which,  for  v/ant  of  union,  were  weak 
and  infigniiicant,  becLime,  by  being  cem.ented  together,  im- 
portant and  pov/erful.  Thefeus,  king  of  Attica,  had  acquired 
1257.   ^  flourifliing  reputation  by  his  exploits  of  valour  and  - 

ability.  He  faw  the  inconveniencics  to  which  his  coun- 
try, from  being  divided  into  twelve  diftri6ls,  was  expofed,  and 
Jie  conceived  that  by  means  of  the  influence  which  his  perfonal 
€hara6(:er,  united  to  the  royal  authority  with  which  he  was  in- 
yefted,  had  univerfally  procured  him,  he  might  be  able  to  re- 
pove  them.  For  this  purpofe  he  endeavoured  to  maintain,  and 
i  ^  even 
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even  to  encreafe  his  popularily  among  the  peafants  and  artifans  : 
he  detached,  as  much  as  poflible,  the  diirerent  tribes  from 
the  leaders  who  commanded  them  :  he  aboiifhed  the  courts 
which  had  been  eftabiiihcd  in  different  parts  of  Attica,  and  ap- 
pointed one  council-hail  common  to  all  the  Athenians.  The- 
feus,  however,  did  not  truft  folely  to  the  force  of  political 
regulations.  He  called  to  his  aid  all  the  power  of  religious 
prejudices ;  by  eftablifhing  common  rites  of  religion  to  be  per- 
formed in  Athens,  and  by  inviting  thither  flrangers  from  all 
quarters,  by  the  profpecl  of  proteftion  and  privileges,  he 
raifed  this  city  from  an  inconfiderable  village  to  a  powerful 
metropolis.  The  fplendor  of  Athens  and  Thefeus  now  totally 
eclipfed  that  of  the  other  villages  and  their  particular  leaders. 
All  the  power  of  the  ilate  was  united  in  one  city,  and  under 
one  fovereign.  The  petty  chieftains,  who  had  formerly  occa- 
fioned  fo  much  confufion,  by  being  divefted  of  all  influence 
and  confideration,  became  humble  and  fubmilTive  ;  and  Attica 
remained  under  the  peaceable  government  of  a  monarch. 

This  is  a  rude  fketch  of  the  origin  of  the  fiift  monarchy, 
of  v/hich  we  have  a  diftinct  account,  and  may,  without  much 
variation,  be  applied  to  the  other  ftates  of  Greece.  This 
country,  however,  was  not  dedined  to  continue  long  under 
the  government  of  kings.  A  new  Influence  arofe,  which  in  a 
fhort  time  proved  too  powerful  both  for  the  king  and  the 
nobles.  Thefeus  had  divided  the  Athenians  into  three  diftindt 
clafles ;  the  nobles,  the  artifans,  and  the  hqfbandmien.  In 
order  to  abridge  the  exorbitant  power  of  "the  nobles,  he  had 
bellowed  many  privileges  cn  the  two  other  ranks  of  perfons. 
This  plan  of  politicks  v/as  followed  by  his  fuccefTors ;  and  the 
lower  ranks  of  the  Athenians,  partly  from  the  countenance 
of  their  fovereign,  and  partly  from  the  progrefs  of  arts  and 
manufactures,  which  gave  them  an  opportunity  of  acquiring 
property,  became  confiderable  and  independent.  Thefe  ^^^^^ 
circumftances  were  attended  with  a  remarkable  efrctSl. 
Upon  the  death  of  Codrus,  a  prince  of  great  merit,  the  Athe- 
nians, become  weary  of  the  regal  authority,  under  pretence  of 
finding  no  one  worthy  of  filling  the  throne  of  that  monarch, 
who  had  devoted  himfelf  to  death  for  the  fafety  of  his  people, 
aboiifhed  the  regal  power,  and  proclaimed  that  none  but  Ju- 
piter fliould  be  king  of  Athens.  This  revolution  in  favour  of 
liberty  was  fo  much  the  more  remarkable,  as.it  happened 
almoll:  at  the  fame  time  that  the  Jews  became  unwilling  ^^^^^ 
to  remain  under  the  governm.ent  of  the  true  God,  and 
defired  a  mortal  fovereign,  that -they  might  be  like  unto  o'.hec 
nations. 

The  government  of  Thebes,  another  of  the  Grecian  flatcs, 
j^:.:igh  about  the  fame  time,   aiTijmed  the  reputlican  fc:iM„ 
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Near  a  century  before  the  Trojan  war,  Cadmus,  with  a  colony 
from  Phenicia,  had  founded  this  city,  which  from  that  time 
had  been  governed  by  kings.  But  the  laft  fovereign  being 
overcome  in  fmgle  combat,  by  a  neighbouring  prince,  the 
Thebans  aboliflied  the  regal  power.  Till  the  days,  however, 
of  Pelopidas  and  Epaminondas,  a  period  of  feven  hundred  years, 
the  Thebans  performed  nothing  v/orthy  of  the  republican 
Spirit.  Other  cities  of  Greece,  after  the  examples  of  Thebes 
and  Athens,  etedicd  themfelves  into  republics.  But  the  revo- 
lutions of  Athens  and  Sparta,  two  rival  ftates,  which  by  means 
of  the  fuperiority  they  acquired,  gave  the  tone  to  the  manners, 
genius,  and  politicks  of  the  Greeks,  deferve  our  principal 
attention.  We  have  feen  a  tender  fhoot  of  liberty  fpring  up 
in  the  city  of  Athens,  upon  the  decer.fc  of  Codrus,  its  laft 
fovereign.  This  fhoot  gradually  improved  into  a  vigorous 
plant ;  and  it  cannot  but  be  pleafant  to  obferve  its  progrefs. 
The  Athenians^  by  abolifliing  the  name  of  king,  did  not  in- 
tirely  fab  vert  the  legal  authority  :  they  eftablifhed  a  perpetual 
2088.  n^^gift^^te,  who,  under  the  name  of  Archon,  was  in- 

vefted  with  almoft  the  fame  rights  which  their  kings  had 
enjoyed.  The  Athenians,  however,  in  time,  became  fenfible 
that  the  archonic  office  was  too  lively  an  image  of  royalty  for 
a  free  ftate.  After  it  had  continued  therefore  three  hundred 
and  thirty-one  years  in  the  family  of  Codrus,  they  endeavoured 
to  leflen  its  dignity,  not  by  abridging  its  power,  but  by  fhort- 
enmg  its  duration.  The  firft  period  affigned  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  archonfliip  in  the  fame  hands,  was  three 
years.  But  the  defire  of  the  Athenians  for  a  more  perfe£t 
fyftem  of  freedom  than  had  hitherto  been  eftablifhed,  increafed 
g        in  proportion  to  the  liberty  they  enjoyed.    They  again 

called  out  for  a  frefh  reduction  of  the  power  of  their 
archons;  and  it  was  at  length  determined  that  nine  annual 
magiftrates  fiiould  be  appointed  for  ihis  office.  Thefe  magi- 
Itrates  were  not  only  chofen  by  the  people,  but  accountable  to 
them  for  their  conduct  at  the  expiration  of  their  office.  Thefe 
alterations  were  too  violent  not  to  be  attended  with  fome  dan- 
gerous confequences.  The  Athenians,  intoxicated  with  their 
freedom,  broke  out  into  the  moft  unruly  and  licentious  beha- 
viour. No  written  laws  had  been  as  yet  enaded  in  Athens,  and 
it  was  impoffible  that  the  antient  cuftoms  of  the  realm,  which 
were  naturally  fuppofed  to  be  in  part  aboliilied,  by  the  fuc- 
ceffive  changes  in  the  government,  fliould  fufficicntly  reftrain 
the  tumultuary  fpirits  of  the  Athenians,  in  the  firft  flutter  of 
their  independance.  This  engaged  the  wifer  part  of  the  flate, 
who  began  to  prefer  any  fyftem  of  government  to  their  prefent 
anarchy  and  confufiorij  to  cafi  their  eyes  on  Draco^  a  man  of 

an 
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an  auftere  but  virtuous  difpofition,  as  the  fitteft  perfon  for  com- 
pofing  a  fyftem  of  law,  to  bridle  the  furious  and  unruly  man- 
ners of  their  countrymen.  Draco  undertook  the  office,  but 
executed  it  with  fo  much  rigour,  that  in  the  words  of  an 
ancient  hiftorian,  His  laws  were  written  with  blood,  and 
not  with  ink»"  Death  was  the  indifcriminate  punifliment  of 
every  offence,  and  the  laws  of  Draco  were  found  to  be  a  reme- 
dy worfe  than  the  difeafe.  Affairs  again  returned  into  con- 
fuilon  and  diforder,  and  remained  fo  till  the  time  of 
Solon.  The  gentle  manners,  difmterefted  virtue,  and. 
wifdom  more  than  human,  by  which  this  fage  was  diftin- 
guifhed,  pointed  him  out  as  the  only  charaiter  adapted  to  the 
moft  important  of  all  offices,  the  giving  lav/s  to  a  free  people. 
Solon,  though  this  employment  was  affigned  him  by  the  una- 
nimous voice  of  his  country,  long  deliberated  whether  he 
Ihould  undertake  it.  At  length,  however,  the  motives  of 
public  utility  overcame  all  confiderations  of  private  cafe,  fafe- 
ty,  and  reputation,  and  determined  him  to  enter  on  an  ocean 
pregnant  with  a  thoufand  dangers.  The  firft  ftep  of  his  legif- 
lation  was  to  abolifh  all  the  laws  of  Draco,  except  thofe  re- 
lating to  murder.  The  puniihment  of  this  crime  could  not 
be  too  great ;  but  to  confider  other  offences  as  equally  cri- 
minal, was  to  confound  all  notions  of  right  and  wrong,  and 
to  render  the  law  ineffedual,  by  means  of  its  feverity.  Solon 
next  proceeded  to  new  model  the  political  law  ;  and  his  efta- 
blifhments  on  this  head,  remained  among  the  Athenians, 
while  they  preferved  their  liberties.  He  feems  to  have  fet  out 
with  this  principle,  that  a  perfect  republic,  in  which  each  citi- 
zen fliould  have  an  equal  political  importance,  was  a  fyftem  of 
government,  beautiful  indeed  in  theory,  but  not  reducible  into 
practice.  He  divided  the  citizens  therefore  into  four  claffes, 
according  to  the  wealth  which  they  poffeffed,  and  the  pooreft 
clafs  he  rendered  altogether  uncapable  of  any  public  office. 
They  had  a  voice  however  in  the  general  council  of  the  nation, 
in  which  all  matters  of  principal  concern  were  determined  in 
the  laft  refort.  But  left  this  affembly,  which  was  compofed 
of  all  the  citizens,  fhould  in  the  words  of  Plutarch,  like  a  fliip 
with  too  many  fails,  be  expofed  to  the  guft  of  folly,  tumult, 
2nd  diforder,  he  provided  for  its  fafety  by  the  two  anchors  of 
the  Senate  and  Areopagus.  The  firft  of  thefe  courts  confifted 
cf  four  hundred  perfons,  a  hundred  out  of  each  tribe  of  the 
Athenians,  who  prepared  all  important  bills  that  came  before 
the  affembly  of  the  people  ;  the  fecond,  though  but  a  court 
ofjuftice,  gained  a  prodigious  afcendant  in  the  republic,  by 
the  wifdom  and  gravity  of  its  members,  who  were  not  chofen, 
|)ut  after  fhe  fuictell  fcrutiny,  and  molt  ferious  deliberation. 

Such 
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Such  was  the  fyllem  of  government  eflablifhed  by  Solon, 
which,  the  nearer  we  examine  it,  will  afford  the  more  matter 
for  our  admiration.  Upon  the  fame  plan  moft  of  the  other 
antient  republicks  were  eftablifhed.  To  infift  on  all  of  them, 
therefore,  would  neither  be  entertaining  nor  inftruclive.  But 
the  government  of  Sparta,  or  Lacedemon,  had  fomething  in 
it  fo  peculiar,  that  the  great  lines  of  it  at  leaft'ought  not  to  be 
omitted  even  in  a  delineation  of  this  fort.  Sparta,  like  the 
other  ftates  of  Greece,  was  originally  divided  into  a  number 
of  petty  principalities,  of  which  each  was  under  the  jurlf- 
diclion  of  its  own  immediate  chieftain.  At  length,  the  two 
^^^^^  brothers  Eurifthenes  and  Proiles,  getting  poflelTion  of 
this  country,  became  conjun6i:  in  the  royalty  ;  and  what 
is  extremely  fmgular,  their  pofterity,  in  the  direct  line,  con- 
tinued to  rule  conjun£lly  for  nine  hundred  years.  The  Spar- 
tan government,  however,  did  not  take  that  fmgular  form 
S70.    which  renders  it  fo  remiirkable,  until  the  time  of  Lycur- 

gus,  the  celebrated  legiflator.  The  plan  of  policy  devifed 
by  Lyciirgus,  agreed  with  that  already  defcribed,  in  compre- 
hending a  fcnate  and  affembly  of  the  people,  and  in  general  in 
all  thofe  eftablifhments  which  ar;  deemed  moft  requifite  for  the 
fecurity  of  political  independance.  It  differed  from  that  of 
Athens,  and  indeed  from  all  other  governments,  in  having 
two  kings,  whofe  ofTice  was  hereditary,  though  their  power 
was  fufficiently  circumfcribed  by  proper  checks  and  reftraints. 
But  the  great  characiieriftic  of  the  Spartan  conftitution  arofe 
from  this,  that  in  all  his  laws,  Lycurgus  had  at  leaft  as  much 
refpect  to  war,  as  to  political  liberty.  With  this  view,  aH 
forts  of  luxury,  all  arts  of  elegance  or  entertainment,  every 
thin?,  in  fhort,  which  had  the  fmalleft  tendency  to  foften  the 
minds  of  the  Spartans,  was  abfolutely  profcribed.  They  were 
forbid  the  ufe  of  m^oney,  they  lived  at  public  tables  on  the 
coarfeft  fare,  the  younger  were  taught  to  pay  the  utmoft  reve- 
rence to  the  more  advanced  in  years,  and  all  ranks  capable  to 
bear  arm.3,  were  daily  accuftomed  to  the  moft  painful  exercifes. 
To  the  Spartans  alone  war  was  a  relaxation,  rather  than  a 
hardfliip,  and  they  behaved  in  it  with  a  fpirit  of  which  none 
but  a  Spartan  could  even  form  a  conception.  In  order  to  fee 
the  effect  of  thefe  principles,  and  to  conneft  under  one  point 
of  viev/  the  hiftory  of  the  different  quarters  of  the  globe,  we 
piuft  caft  our  eye  on  Afia,  and  obferve  the  events  which  hap- 
pened in  thofe  great  empires,  of  which  we  have  fo  long  loft 

fight.    We  have  already  mentioned  in  what  obfcurity 
^^g*     the  hiftory  of  Egypt  is  involved,  until  the  reign  of  Bac- 

charis.    From  this  period,  to  the  difTolution  of  their 
gov^rnmentj  the  Egyptians  are  more  celebrated  for  the  wif- 
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/dom  of  -their  laws,  and  political  inflitutions,   than  for  the 
power  of  their  arms.    Several  of  thefe  feem  to  have  been  dic- 
tated by  the  true  fpirit  of  civil  wifdom,  and  were  admirably- 
calculated  for  preferving  order  and  good  government  in  an  ex- 
tenfive  kingdom.    The  great  empire  of  AfTyria  likewife,  which 
had  fo  long  difappeared,  becomes  again  anohjed:  of  attention, 
and  affords  the  firft  inftance  we  meet  with  in  hiftory,  of  a 
kingdom  which  fell  afunder  by  its  own  weight,  and  the  effe- 
minate weaknefs  of  its  fovereigns.    Sardanapulus,  the  , 
jaft  emperor  of  AlTyria,  neglecting  the  adminiftration  of 
affairs,  and  fliutting  himfelf  up  in  his  palace  with  his  v/omen 
and  eunuchs,  fell  into  contempt  v/ith  his  fubjed:s.  The  gover- 
nors of  his  provinces,  to  whom,  like  a  weak  and  indolent 
prince,  he  had  entirely  committed  the  command  of  his  armies, 
did  not  fail  to  lay  hold  of  this  opportunity  of  raifmg  their  owa 
fortune  on  the  ruins  of  their  mailer's  power.  Arbaces,  gover- 
nor of  Media,  and  Belefis,   governor  of  Babylon,  confpire 
againft  their  fovereign,  fet  fire  to  his  capital,  and  divide  be- 
tween them  his  extenfive  dominions.    Thefe  two  kingdoms, 
fometimes  united  under  one  prince,  and  fometimes  governed 
each  by  a  particular  fovereign,  maintained  the  chief  fway  irt 
Afia,  till  Cyrus  the  Great  reduced  this  quarter  of  the 
world  under  the  Perfian  yoke.    The  manners  of  this  ^"^ 
people  as  brave,  hardy,  and  independent,  as  well  as  the  go- 
vernment of  Cyrus,  in  all  its  various  departments,  are  ele- 
gantly defcribed  by  Xenophon,  a  Grecian  philofopher  and 
hiilorian.    It  is  not  neceffary,  however,  that  wc  fhould  enter 
on  the  fame  detail  upon  this  fubjeci:,  as  with  regard  to  the 
affairs  of  the  Greeks.    We  have,  in  modern  times,  fufficient 
examples  of  monarchical  government ;  but  how  few  are  cur 
republics  .?   But  the  aera  of  C^rus  is  in  one  refpeft  extremely- 
remarkable,  becaufe  with  it  the  hiftory  of  the  great  nations  of 
antiquity,  which  has  hitherto  engaged  our  attention,  may  be 
fuppofed  to  finifh.    Let  us  coniider  then  the  genius  of  the 
Aifyrians,  Babylonians,  and  Egyptians,  in  arts  and  fciences, 
and  if  poHible  difcover  what  progrefs  they  had  made  in  thofe 
acquirements,  which  are  moft  fubfervient  to  the  interefts  of 
fociety. 

The  tafte  for  the  great  and  magnificent,  feem s  to  have  been 
the  prevailing  chara6ter  of  thefe  nations  5  and  they  principally 
difplayed  it  in  their  works  of  architeCfure.  There  are  no  ve- 
lliges,  however,  now  remaining,  which  confirm  the  teftimony 
of  ancient  writers,  with  regard  to  the  great  w^orks,  v/hich 
^ldorned  Babylon  and  Nineveh  ;  neither  is  it  clearly  delermined 
ill  what  year  they  were  begun  or  finifhed.  There  are  three 
pyramids  ilill  rsjnaining  in  I^gypt^  Tome  leagues  diftancc; 
■  from 
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from  Cairo,  which  are  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  burying 
places  of  the  antient  Egyptian  kings.  The  largeft  is  five 
hundred  feet  in  height,  and  two  thoufand  fix  hundred  and 
forty  broad  each  way  at  bottom.  It  was  a  fuperftition  among 
this  people,  derived  from  the  earlieft  times,  that  even  after 
<leath,  the  foul  continued  in  the  body  as  long  as  it  remained 
iincorrupted.  Hence  proceeded  the  cuftom  of  embahning,  or 
jof  throwing  into  the  dead  body,  fuch  vegetables  as  experience 
had  difcovered  to  be  the  greateft  prefervatives  againll  putre- 
fadlion.  The  pyramids  were  ere6led  with  the  fame  view.  In 
them  the  bodies  of  the  Egyptian  kings  were  concealed.  This 
expedient,  together  with  embalming,  as  thefe  fuperftitious 
monarchs  conceived,  would  inevitably  fecure  a  fafe,  ^nd  com- 
fortable retreat  for  their  fouls  after  death.  From  what  we  read 
of  the  v/alls  of  Babylon,  the  temple  of  Belus,  and  other  works 
of  the  eaft,  and  from  what  travellers  have  recorded  of  the 
pyramids,  it  appears  that  indeed  they  were  fuperb  and  magni- 
iicent  ftru^lures,  but  totally  devoid  of  elegance.  The  orders 
of  architecture  were  not  yet  known,  nor  even  the  conftruding 
of  vaults.  The  arts,  in  which  thefe  nations,  next  to  archi- 
tedlure,  principally  excelled,  were  fculpture  and  embroidery. 
As  to  the  fciences,  they  had  all  along  continued  to  beftow  their 
principal  attention  on  aftronomy.  It  does  not  appear,  how- 
ever, that  they  made  great  progrefs  in  explaining  the  caufes  of 
the  phenomena  of  the  univerfe,  or  indeed  in  any  fpecies  of 
rational  and  found  philofophy.  To  dem.onftrate  this  to  an 
intelligent  reader,  it  is  fufficient  to  obferve,  that  according  to 
the  teitimony  of  facred  and  profane  writers,  the  abfurd  reveries 
of  m  gic  and  aftrology,  which  always  decreafe  in  proportion 
to  the  advancement  of  true  fcience,  were  in  high  efteem 
among  them,  during  the  lateft  periods  of  their  government. 
The  countries  which  they  occupied,  were  extremely  fruitful, 
and  afforded  without  much  labour  all  the  neceflaries,  and  even 
luxuries  of  life.  They  had  long  been  accuftomed  to  a  civilized 
and  poliflied  life  in  great  cities.  Thefe  circumflances  had 
tainted  their  manners  with  effeminacy  and  corruption,  and 
rendered  them  an  eafy  prey  to  the  Perfians,  a  nation  jufi:  emerg- 
ing from  barbarity,  and  of  confequencc,  brave  and  warlike. 
This  was  flill  more  eafy  in  the  infancy  of  the  military  art  : 
when  ftrength  and  courage  were  the  only  circumflances  which 
gave  the  advantage  to  one  nation  over  another,  when,  properly 
fpeaking,  there  were  no  fortified  places,  which  in  modern 
times  have  been  difcovered  to  be  fo  ufeful  in  flopping  the  pro- 
grefs of  a  vidorious  enemy,  and  when  the  event  of  a  battle 
commonly  decided  the  fate  of  an  empire.  But  we  muft  now 
turn  our  attentign  to  other  objeds, 
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The  hiftory  of  Perfia,  after  the  reign  of  Cyrus,  ofFers  little, 
when  confidered  in  itfelf,  that  merits  our  regard  :  but  when 
combined  with  that  of  Greece,  it  becomes  particularly  in- 
terefting.  The  manarchs  v/ho  fucceeded  Cyrus,  gave  an  op- 
portunity to  the  Greeks  to  exercife  thefe  virtues,  vvrhich  the 
freedom  of  their  government  had  created  and  confirmed. 
Sparta  remained  under  the  influence  of  Lycurgus's  inftitutions  : 
Athens  had  juft  recovered  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Pififtratidse,. 
a  family  who  had  trampled  on  the  lav/s  of  Solon,  and  ufurped 
the  fupreme  power.  Such  was  their  fituation,  when  the  luft  of 
univerfal  empire,  which  never  fails  to  torment  the  breaft 
of  tyrants,  led  Darius  to  fend  forth  his  numerous  armies 
into  Greece.  But  the  Perfians  were  no  longer  thofe  invincible 
foldiers,  who  under  Cyrus  had  conquered  Afia.  -Their  minds 
were  enervated  by  luxury  and  fervitude.  Athens,  on  the 
contrary,  teemed  with  great  men,  whofe  mJnds  were  nobly 
animated  by  the  late  recovery  of  their  freedom.  Miltiades, 
in  the  plains  of  Mr.rathon,  with  ten  thoufand  Athenians, 
overcame  the  Perfian  army  of  a  hundred  thoufand  foot,  and 
ten  thoufand  cavalry.  His  countrymen,  ThemiHocles  and 
Ariftides,  the  firft  celebrated  for  his  abilities,  the  fecond  for 
his  virtue,  gained  the  next  honours  to  the  general.  It  does 
not,  however,  fall  within  our  plan  to  mention  the  events  of 
this  war,  vv^hich,  as  the  nobleft  monuments  of  virtue  over 
force,  of  courage  over  numbers,  of  liberty  over  fervitude,  de- 
fer ve  to  be  read  at  length  in  antient  v/riters. 

Xerxes,   the  fon  of  Darius,   came  in  perfon  into  g 
Greece,  with  two  million  one  hundred  thoufand  men, 
and  being  every  where  defeated  by  fea  and  land,  efcaped  to 
Afia  in  a  fiihing  boat.    Such  was  the  fpirit  of  the  Greeks,  fo 
well  did  they  know  that  "  wanting  virtue,  life  is  pain  and 

woe,  that  wanting  liberty,  even  virtue  mourns,  and  looks 

around  for  happinefs  in  vain."  Though  the  Perfian 
war  concluded  glorioufly  for  the  Greeks,  it  is,  in  a 
great  meafure,  to  this  war,  that  the  fubfequent  misfortunes 
of  that  nation  are  to  be  attributed.  It  was  not  the  battles  in 
which  they  fuffered  the  lofs  of  fo  many  brave  men,  but  thofe 
in  which  they  acquired  an  immenfity  of  Perfian  gold ;  it  was. 
not  their  enduring  fo  many  hardfhips  in  the  courfe  of  the  war, 
but  their  connedlion  witii  the  Perfians,  after  the  conclufion  of 
it,  which  fubverted  the  Grecian  eftabliOiments,  and  ruined  the 
moft  virxuous  confederacy  that  ever  exifted  upon  earth.  The 
Greeks  became  haughty  after  their  vidlories  :  delivered  from 
the  common  enemy,  they  began  to  quarrel  with  one  another : 
their  quarrels  were  fomented  by  Perfian  gold,  of  which  they  had 
acquired  enough  to  make  them  defirous  of  more.  Hence  pro- 
ceeded 
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ceeded  the  famous  Peloponnefian  war,  in  which  the 
^'^'*  Athenians  and  Lacedemonians  adted  as  principals,  and 
drew  after  them  the  other  ftates  of  Greece.  They  continued 
to  weaken  themfelves  by  thefe  inteftine  divifions,  till  Philip, 
king  of  Macedon,  (a  country  till  his  time  little  known,  but 
which,  by  the  active  and  crafty  genius  of  this  prince,  becamfe 
important  and  powerful)  rendered  himfelf  the  abfolute  mafter 
338,     of  Greece,  by  the  battle  of  Cherona^a.  But  this  conqueft 

is  one  of  the  firft  we  meet  in  hiftory,  which  did  not  de- 
pend on  the  event  of  a  battle.  Philip  had  laid  his  fchemes  fo 
deep,  and  by  bribery,  promifes  and  intrigues,  gained  over 
fuch  a  number  of  confiderable  perfons  in  the  feveral  ftates  of 
Greece  to  his  intereH:,  that  another  day  would  have  put  in  his 
pofFeffion  what  Cheronasa  had  denied  him.  The  Greeks  had 
loft  that  virtue,  which  was  the  bafis  of  their  confederacy. 
Their  popular  governments  ferved  only  to  give  a  fanctipii  to 
their  licentioufnefs  and  corruption.  The  principal  Orators, 
in  moft  of  their  ftates,  were  bribed  into  the  fervice  of  Philip  ; 
and  all  the  eloquence  of  a  Dem.ofthenes,  afiifted  by  truth  and 
virtue,  was  unequal  to  the  mean,  but  more  fcductive  arts  of 
his  opponents,  who,  by  ilattering  the  people,  ufed  the  fureft 
method  of  winning  their  affe<Slions. 

Philip  had  propofed  to  extend  the  boundaries  of  his  empire 
beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  Greece.  But  he  did  not  long, 
furvive  the  battle  of  Cheronaea.  Upon  his  deceafe,  his  fon 
Alexander  was  chofen  general  againft  the  Perfians,  by  all  the 
Grecian  ftates,  except  the  Athenians  and  l^hebans.  Thefe 
made  a  feeble  eftbrt  for  expiring  liberty.    But  they  were 

obliged  to  yield  to  fuperior  force.  Secure  on  the  fide  of 
^  Greece,  Alexander  fet  out  on  his  Perfian  expedition,  at 
the  head  of  thirty  thoufand  foot,  and  five  thoufand  horfe. 
The  fuccefs  of  this  army  in  conquering  the  whole  force  of 
Darius,  in  three  pitched  battles,  in  overrunning  and  fub- 
duing  not  only  the  countries  then  known  to  the  Greeks,  but 
many  parts  of  India,  the  very  names  of  which  had  never 
reached  an  European  ear,  has  been  defcribed  by  many  authors 
both  antient  and  modern,  and  conftitutes  a  lingular  part  of  the 

hiftory  of  the  world.  Soon  after  this  rapid  career  of  vidlory 

and  fuccefs,  Alexander  died  at  Babylon.  His  captains, 
after  facrificing  all  his  family  to  their  ambition,  divided  among 
them  his  dominions.  This  gives  rife  to  a  number  of  asras  and 
eventj:,  too  complicated  for  our  prefent  purpofe,  and  even  too 
vminterefting.  After  confidering  therefore  the'ftate  of  arts  and 
fciences  in  Greece,  v/e  ftiali  pafs  over  to  the  Roman  affairs, 
where  the  hiftorical  dcdu(Stion  is  more  ftm.plc,  and  alfo  more 
important. 
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The  bare  names  of  iHuftrious  men,  who  flouriflied  in  Greece, 
from  the  time  of  Cyrus  to  that  of  Alexander,  would  fill  a  large 
volume.  During  this  period,  all  the  arts  were  carried  to  the 
higheft  pitch  of  perfe6rion  j  and  the  improvements  we  have 
hitherto  mentioned,  v/ere  but  the  dawnings  of  this  glorious 
day.  Though  the  eaftern  nations  had  raifed  n^agnificent  and 
riupendous  ItrucSlures,  thS  Greeks  were  the  firft  people  in 
the  world,  who  in  their  works  of  architecture,  added  beauty 
to  magnificence,  and  elegance  to  grandeur.  The  temples  of 
Jupiter  Olympus,  and  the  Ephefian  Diana,  are  the  firft  monu- 
ments of  good  tafte.  They  were  erecled  by  the  Grecian  colo- 
nies, who  fettled  in  Afia  Minor,  before  the  reign  of 
Cyrus,  Phidias,  the  Athenian,  is  the  firft  fcuiptor 
whofe  works  have  been  immortal.  Zeuxis  Parrhafius  and 
Timantheus,  during  the  fame  age,  firft  difcovered  the  power 
of  the  pencil,  and  all  the  magic  of  painting.  Compofition, 
in  all  its  various  branches,  reached  a  degree  of  perfection  in 
the  Greek  language,  of  v/hich  a  modern  reader  can  hardly 
form  an  idea.  After  Homer,  the  tragic  poets  i^^fchylus,  So- 
phocles, and  Euripides,  were  the  firlr  confiderable  improvers 
of  poetry.  Herodotus  gave  fimplicity  and  elegance  to  pro- 
faic  writing.  Ifocrates  gave  it  cadence  and  harmony,  but  it 
was  left  to  Thucydides  and  Demofthenes,  to  difcover  the  full 
force  of  the  Greek  tongue.  It  was  not  however  in  the  finer 
arts  alone  that  the  Greeks  excelled.  Every  fpecies  of  philo- 
fophy  was  cultivated  among  them  with  the  utmoft  fuccefs. 
Not  to  mention  the  divine  Socrates,  whofe  charadter  has  had 
the  honour  to  be  compared  with  that  of  the  great  founder  of 
our  religion  j  his  three  difciplcs,  Plato,  Ariltotle,  and  Xeno- 
phon,  may  for  ftrength  of  rciiibning,  juftnefs  of  fentiment, 
and  propriety  of  expreiiion,  be  put  on  a  footing  with  the 
writers  of  any  age  or  country.  Experience,  indeed,  in  a  long 
courfe  of  years,  has  taught  us  many  fecrets  in  nature,  with 
which  thefe  philofophers  v/ere  unacquainted,  and  which  no 
ftrength  of  genius  could  divine.  Buz  whatever  fome  vain  em- 
pirics in  learning  may  pretend,  the  moft  learned  and  ingenious 
men,  both  in  France  and  in  England,  have  acknov/ledged  the 
fuperiority  of  the  Greek  philofophers,  •  and  have  reckoned 
themfelves  happy  in  catching  their  turn  of  thinking,  and  man- 
ner of  exprefiion.  But  the  Greeks  v/ere  not  lefs  diftinguifhed 
for  their  a6tive  than  for  their  fpeculative  talents.  It  would  be 
endlefs  to  recount  the  names  of  their  famous  ftatefmen  and 
warriors,  and  it  is  impoffibie  to  mention  a  few  without  doing 
injuftice  to  a  greater  number.  War  was  firft  reduced  into  a 
fcience  by  the  Greeks.  -  Their  foldiers  fought  from  an  afrec- 
tioii  io  their  country,  and  an  ardor  for  glory,  and  not  from  a 
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dread  of  their  fuperiors.  We  have  feen  theefFe6lof  this  mWU 
tary  virtue  in  their  vicars  againft  the  Perfians  :  the  caufe  of  it 
was  the  wife  laws  which  Amphiilion,  Solon,  and  Lycurgus, 
had  eftablifhed  in  Greece.  But  we  muft  now  leave  this  na-» 
tion,  whofe  hiftory,  both  civil  and  philofophical,  is  as  impor- 
tant, as  their  territory  was  inconfiderable,  and  turn  our  at- 
tention to  the  Roman  affairs,  which  are  ftill  more  interefting, 
both  on  their  own  account,  and  from  the  relation  in  which 
they  fland  to  thofe  of  modern  Europe. 

The  character  of  Romulus,   the  founder    of  the 
Roman  ftate,  when  we  view  him  as  the  leader  of  a 
few  lawlefs  and  wandering  banditti,  is  an  objedl  of  extreme 
infignificance.    But  when  we  confider  him  as  the  founder  of 
an  empire  as  extenfive  as  the  world,  and  whofe  progrefs  and 
decline  have  occafioned  the  two  greateft  revolutions,  that  ever 
happened  in  Europe,  we  cannot  help  being  interefted  in  his 
condu£i:.    His  difpofition  was  extremely  martial  ;  and  the 
political  ftate  of  Italy,  divided  into  a  number  of  fmall,  but 
independent  diftricls,  afforded  a  noble  field  for  the  difplay  of 
military  talents.    Romulus  was  continually  embroiled  with 
one  or  other  of  his  neighbours,  and  war  was  the  only  employ- 
ment by  which  he  and  his  companions  expelled  not  only  to 
aggrandize  themfelves,  but  even  to  fubfift.    In  the  condudt  of 
his  wars  with  the  neighbouring  people,  we  may  obferve  the 
fame  maxims  by  which  the  Romans  afterwards  became  mafters 
of  the  world.    Inftead  of  deftroying  the  nations  he  had  fub- 
jedied,  he  united  them  to  the  Roman  ftate,  whereby  Rome 
acquired  a  new  accefiion  of  ftreiigth  from  every  war  fhe 
undertook,    and  became  powerful  and  populous  from  that 
very    circumftance   which    ruins    and    depopulates  other 
kingdoms.    If  the  enemies,  with  which  he  contended,  had, 
by  means  of  the  art  or  arms  they  employed,  any  confiderable 
advantage,  Romulus  immediately  adopted  that  pra£l^ice,  or  the 
life  of  that  weapon,  and  improved  the  military  fyftem  of  the 
Romans,  by  the  united  experience  of  all  their  enemies.  We 
have  an  example  of  both  thefe  maxims,  by  means  of  which 
the  Roman  ftate  arrived  at  fuch  a  pitch  of  grandeur,  in  the 
war  with  the  Sabines.    Romulus  having  conquered  that  na- 
tion, not  only  united  them  to  the  Romans,  but  finding  their 
buckler  preferable  to  the  Roman,  inftantly  threw  afide  the 
latter,  and  made  ufe  of  the  Sabine  buckler  in  fighting  againft 
other  ftates.  Romulus,  though  principally  attached  to  war,  did 
not  altogether  negledt  the  civil  policy  of  his  infant  kingdom. 
He  inftituted  v/hat  was  called  the  Senate,  a  court  originally 
compofed  of  a  hundred  perfons,  diftinguifhed  for  their  wifdom 
rind  experience.    He  enacted  laws  for  the  adminiftration  of 
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juftice,  and  for  bridling  the  fierce  and  unruly  pafllons  of  his 
followers  :  and  after  a  long  reign  fpent  in  promoting  the  civil 
er  military  interefls  of  his  country,  was,  according  to  the  belt 
€onje61:ure,  treacheroufly  put  to  death  by  the  members  ^^^^ 
of  that  fenate,  which  he  himfelf  had  inftituted. 

The  fuccefTors  of  Romulus  were  all  very  extraordinary  per- 
fonages.  Numa,  who  came  next  to  him,  eftablifhed  the 
religious  ceremonies  of  the  Romans,  and  infpired  them  with 
that  veneration  for  an  oath,  which  was  ever  after  the  foul  of 
their  military  difcipline.  Tullus  Hoftilius,  Ancus  Martius, 
Tarqsinius  Prifcus,  Servius  Tullius,  laboured  each  during; 
his  reign,  for  the  grandeur  of  Rome.  But  Tarquinius  Su- 
perbus,  the  f^venth  and  laft  king,  having  obtained  the  crowfi 
by  the  execrable  murder  of  his  father-in-law  Servius,  con- 
tinued to  fupport  it  by  the  moft  cruel  and  infamous  tyranny.. 
This,  together  with  the  infoience  of  his  fon  Sextus  Tarqui- 
nius, who,  by  difhonouring  Lucretia,  a  Roman  lady,  affront- 
ed the  whole  nation,  occafioned  the  expulfion  of  the 
Tarquin  family,  and  with  it  the  difiblution  of  the  regal 
government.  As  the  R.omarL3  however  wCtq  continually  en- 
gaged in  war,  they  found  it  necelTary  to  have  fome  officer  in- 
vefted  with  fupreme  authority,  who  might  condu6l  thciii  ta 
the  field,  and  regulate  their  military  enterprizes.  In  the  room 
e»f  the  kings  therefore  thdy  appointed  two  annual  magiftrates 
called  Confuls,  who,  without  creating  the  fame  jealoufy,  fuc~ 
ceeded  to  all  the  power  of  their  fovereigns.  This  revolution, 
was  extremely  favourable  to  the  Roman  grandeur.  The  con- 
fuls, who  enjoyed  but  a  temporary  power,  were  defirous  of 
Hgnaiizing  their  reign  by  fome  great  adion  :  each  vied  with. 
thol%  who  had  gone  before  him,  and  the  Romans  were  daily 
led  out  againft  fome  new  enemy.  When  we  add  to  this,  that 
the  people,  naturally  warlike,  v/ere  infpired  to  deeds  of  valour 
by  every  confideration  which  could  excite  them  :  that  the 
citizens  of  Rome  were  all  foldiers,  and  fought  for  their  lands, 
their  children,  and  their  liberties,  we  need  not  be  furprized^ 
that  they  fliould,  in  the  courfe  of  fome  centuries,  extend  ^^^^ 
their  power  all  over  Italy. 

The  Romans,  now  fecure  at  home,  and  finding  no  enemy 
to  coijtend  with,  turn  their  eyes  abroad,  and  meet  with  a 
pov.'erful  rival  in  the  Carthaginians.  This  ftate  had  beeri 
founded  on  the  coaft  of  the  Mediterranean  in  Africa,  feme 
time  before  RomCj  by  a  colony  of  Phenicians,  and,  according 
to  the  praci:ice  of  their  mother  country,  they  had  cultivated 
commerce  and  naval  greatnefs, 

Carthage,  in  this  defign,  had  proved  woridcrfully  fuccefsful* 
She  now  commanded  both  fides  of  the  Mediterranean,  Befides 
•  Vol.  I,  E  that- 
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that  of  Africa,  which  fhe  ahnofl  entirely  pofiTefled,  flie  had 
extended  herfelf  on  the  Spanifti  fide,  through  the  ftreights. 
Thus  miftrefs  of  the  fea,  and  of  conriraerce^  fhe  had  feized  on 
the  iflands  of  Corfica  and  Sardinia.    Sicily  had  difficulty  to 
defend  itfelf ;  and  the  Romans  were  too  nearly  threatened  not 
to  take  up  arms.    Hence  a  fucccllion-  of  hoftilities  be- 
tween thefe  rival  ftates,  known  in  hiftory  by  the  name 
©f  Punic  wars,  in  which  the  Carthaginians,  with  all  their 
wealth  and  power,  were  an  unequal  match  for  the  Remans^ 
darthage  was  a  powerful  republic,  when  Rome  was  a  truckling: 
ilate  ;  but  fhe  was  now  become  corrupt  and  effeminate,  while 
JRome  was  in  the  vigour  of  her  political  conflitution.  Car- 
thage employed  mercenaries  to  carry  on  her  wars  ;  Rome,  as 
we  have  already  mentioned,  was  compofed  of  foldicrs.  The 
£rfl  war  with  Carthage  taught  the  Romans  the  art  of  fighting 
on  the  fea,  with  which  they  had  been  hitherto  unacquainted,. 
A  Carthaginian  vefTel  was  wrecked  on  their  coall  y  they  ufed 
it  for  a  model,  in  three  months  fitted  out  a  fleet,  and  the 
conful  Duilius,  who  fought  their  firft  naval  battle,  was- 
.vi£l:orious.    It  is  not  to  our  purpofe  to  mention  all  the  tranf- 
adiions  of  thefe  wars.    The  behaviour  of  Regulus,  the  Ro- 
ipan  general,  may  give  us  an  idea  of  the  fpirit  which  therk 
animated  this  people.    Being  taken  prifoner  in  Africa,  he  is- 
fent  back  on  his  parole  to  negotiate  a  change  of  prifoners* 
He  maintains  in  the  fenate,  the  propriety  of  that  law,  whicl> 
cut  oil  from  thofe  who    fuffered   themfelves    to  be 
taken,  all  hopes  of  being  favcd,  and  returns  to  a  cer- 
tain death. 

Neither  was  Carthage,  though  corrupted,  deficient  in  grea4r 
jpien.  Of  all  the  enemies  the  Romans  ever  had  to  contend 
."with,  Hannibal  the  Carthaginian,  was  the  moft  inflexible  and 
dangerous.  His  father  Harr.ilcnr  had  imbibed  an  extreme  ha- 
tred againft  the  Romans,  and  having  fettled  the  intefline  trou- 
bles of  his  country,  he  took  an  early  opportunity  to  infpire 
his  fon,  though  but  nine  years  old,  with  his  own  fentiments. 
For  this  purpofe  he  ordered  a  folemn  facrifice  to  be  offered  to 
Jupiter,  and  leading  his  fen  to  the  altar,  afked  him  whether 
lie  was  willing  to  attend  him  in  his  expedition  againft  the 
Romans  ;  the  courageous  boy,  not  only  confented  to  go,  but 
conjured  his  father  by  the  gods  prefent,  to  form  him  to  vic- 
tory, and  teach  him  the  art  of  conquering.  That  I  will  joy- 
fully do,  replied  Hamilcar,  and  with  all  the  care  of  a  father 
yvho  loves  you,  if  you  will  fwear  upon  the  altars,  to  be  aa 
eternal  enem:y  to  the  Romans.  Hannibal  readily  complied, 
and  the  folemnity  of  the  ceremony,  and  the  facrednefs  of  thQ 
f  ath,  n)S^4^  fwch  sia  inxpreflxoa  upoft  his  nnii4,  as  nothing 
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aftfrwards  could  ever  eftace.    Being  appointed  general  ^^^^ 
at  twenty-five  years  of  age,  he  crolTes  the  Ebro,  the  Py- 
renees, and  the  Alps,  and  in  a  moment  falls  down  upon 
Italy.    The  lofs  of  four  battles  threatens  the  fall  of  Rome. 
Sicily  fides  with  the  conqueror.    Hieronymus,  king  of 
Syracufe,  declares  againft  the  Romans,  and  alrnoff:  all 
Italy  abandons  them.    In  this  extremity  Rome  owed  its  pre- 
fervation  to  three  great  men.    Fabius  Maximus,  defpifing  po- 
pular clamour,  and  the  military  ardour  of  his  countrymen,  de- 
clines coming  to  an  engagement.    The  frrength  of  Rome  has 
time  to  recover.    Marcellus  raifes  the  fiege  of  Nola,  takes 
iSyracufe,  and  revives  the  drooping  fpirits  of  his  troops.  The 
Romans  admired  the  charader  of  thefe  great  men,  but  faw 
ibmethino;  more  divine  in  the  young  Scipio.    The  fuccefs  of 
this  youna;  hero  confirmed  the  popular  opinion,  that  he  was  of 
divine  extradion,  and  held  converfe  v/ith  the  p;ods.  At 
the  age  of  four  and  twenty,  he  flies  into  Spain,  where 
both  his  father  and  uncle  had  loft  their  lives,  attacks  New 
Carthage,  and  carries  it  at  the  firft  affault.    Upon  his  arrival 
in  Africa,  kings  fubmit  to  him,  Carthage  trembles  in  her 
turn,  and  fees  her  armies  defeated.    Hannibal,  fixteen  years 
victorious,  is  in  vain  called  home  to  defend  his  coun- 
try.    Carthage  is  rendered  tributary,   gives  hoftages, 
and  engages  never  to  enter  upon  a  war,  but  with  the  confent 
of  the  Roman  people.    After  the  conqueft  of  Carthage,  Rom.e 
had  inconfiderable  \\>-ars  but  great  viitorics  ;  before  this  time 
its  wars  were  great,  and  its  victories  inconfiderable.    At  this 
time  the  world  was  divided,  as  it  were,  into  two  parts  ;  in  th(i 
one  fought  the  Romans  and  Carthaginians  ;  the  other  was 
agitated  by  thofe  quarrels  which  had  lafted  fince  the  death  cf 
Alexander  the  Great.    Their  fcene  of  aClion  was  Greece, 
Egypt,  and  the  Eaft.    The  ftates  of  Greece  had  once  mor6 
difengaged  themfelvcs  from  a  foreign  yoke.    They  were  di- 
vided into  three  confederacies,  the  Etolians,  Aeheans,  and 
Beotians  ;  each  of  thefe  was  an  afibciation  of  free  cities,  which 
had  aflemblies  and  magiftrates  in  common.    Of  them  all  the 
Etolians  were  the  moft  confiderable.    The  kings  of  Macedor^ 
maintained  that  fuperiority,  which,  in  ancient  times,  when, 
the  balance  of  povvcr  was  little  attended  to,  a  great  pricG^ 
naturally  poflTefied  over  his  lefs  povv^crful  neighbours.  PhiliD, 
the  prefent  monarch,   had  rendered  himfelf  odious  to  th«, 
Greeks,  by  fome  unpopular  and  tyrannical  fteps ;  the  Eto- 
lians were  moft  irritated  ;  and  hearing  the  fame  of  the  Roman 
arms,  called  them  into  Greece,  and  overcame  Philip  by  their 
affiftance.    The  vidory,  however,  chiefiy  redounded  to  the 
advantage  of  the  Romans.    The  Macedonian  garrifons  were 
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obliged  to  evacuate  Greece  ;  the  cities  were  all  declared  free  5 
tut  Philip  became  a  tributary  to  the  Romans,  and  the  Hates 
of  Greece  became  their  dependants.  The  Etolians,  difco- 
vering  their  firft  error,  endeavoured  to  remedy  it  by  another 
ftill  more  dangerous  to  themfelves,  and  more  advantageous  to 
the  Romans.  As  they  had  called  the  Romans  into  Greece  to 
defend  them  againft  Philip,  they  now  called  in  Antiochus, 
king  of  Syria,  to  defend  them  againft  the  Romans.  The 
famous  Hannibal  too  had  recourfe  to  the  fame  prince,  and  „ 
who  was  at  this  time  the  moft  powerful  monarch  in  the  Eaft^ 
and  the  fucceffor  to  the  dominions  of  Alexander  in  Afia.  But 
Antiochus  did  not  follow  his  advice  fo  much,  as  that  of  the 
Etolians  ;  for  inftead  of  renewing  the  war  in  Italy,  where 
Hannibal,  from  experience,  judged  the  Romans  to  be  moft 
vulnerable,  he  landed  in  Greece  with  a  fmall  body  of  troops, 
and  being  overcome  without  difficulty,  fled  over  into  Afia.  In 
this  war  the  Romans  made  ufe  of  Philip,  for  conquering  An- 
tiochus, as  they  had  before  done  of  the  Etolians  for  conquering 
Philip.  They  now  purfue  Antiochus,  the  laft  object  of  their 
refentment,  into  Afia,  and  having  vanquifhed  him  by  fea 
and  land,  compel  him  to  fubrnit  to  an  infamous  treaty. 

In  thefe  conquefts  the  Romans  ftill  allowed  the  ancient 
inhabitants  to  pofTefs  their  territory ;  they  did  not  even 
change  the  form  of  government ;  the  conquered  nations  became 
the  allies  of  the  Roman  people,  which  however,  under  a  fpecious 
name,  concealed  the  moft  fervile  of  all  conditions,  and  in- 
ferred, that  they  fliould  fubmit  to  whatever  was  required  of 
them.  When  we  reflect  on  thefe  «afy  conquefts,  we  have 
reafon  to  be  aftoniftied  at  the  refiftance  which  the  Romans 
met  with  from  a  barbarous  prince,  Mithridates  king  of  Pon- 
tus.  This  monarch  however  had  great  refources.  His  king- 
dom, bordering  on  the  inacceflible  mountains  of  Caucafus, 
abounded  in  a  race  of  men,  whofe  minds  were  not  enervated 
by  pleafure,  and  whofe  bodies  were  firm  and  vigorous. 

The  different  ftates  of  Greece  and  Afia,  who  now  began 
to  feel  the  weight  of  their  yoke,  but  had  not  fpirit  to  fliake  it 
oft",  were  tranfported  at  finding  a  prince,  who  dared  to  fliew 
himfelf  an  enemy  to  the  Romans,  and  chearfully  fubmitted  to 
his  prctecSlion.  Mithridates,  however,  was  compelled  to  yield 
to  the  fuperior  ftar  of  the  Romans.  Vanquiflied  fucceffively 
65.  Sylla  and  Lucullus,  he  was  at  length  fubdued  by 

Pompey,  and  ftripped  of  his  dominions  and  of  his  life. 
In  Africa  the  Roman  arms  met  with  equal  fuccefs.  Marius, 
^Q^^     in  conquering  Jugurtha,  made  all  fecure  in  that  quarter. 

Even  the  barbarous  nations  beyond  the  Alps,  began  to 
feel  the  weight  of  the  Roman  ariijs.    Gallia  Narbonenfis  had 
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been  reduced  into  a  province.    The  Cimbri,  Teutones,  ^^^^ 
and  other  northern  nations  of  Europe,  broke  into  this 
part  of  the  empire.    The  fame  Marius,  v/hofe  name  was  fo 
terrible  in  Africa,  made  the  north  of  Europe  to  tremble. 
The  Barbarians  retired  to  their  wilds  and  deferts,  lefs 
formidable  than  the  Roman  legions.    But  while  Rome  con- 
quered the  world,  there  fubfifted  an  internal  war  within  her 
walls.    This  war  had  fubnfted  from  the  firft  periods  of  the 
government.    Rome,  after  the  expulfion  of  her  kings,  en- 
joyed but  a  nominal  liberty.    The  defcendents  of  the  fenators, 
who  were  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  Patricians,  were  in- 
vefted  with  fo  many  odious  privileges,  that  the  people  felt 
their  dependance,  and  beca:re  determ.ined  to  fhake  it  ofF.  A 
thoufand  difputes  on  this  fabie6l-  arofe  betwixt  them  and  the 
Patricians,  which  always  terminated  in  favour  of  liberty. 

Thefe  difputes,  however,  while  the  Romans  preferved  their 
virtue,  were  not  attended  with  any  dangerous  confequences. 
The  Ptitricians,  who  loved  their  country,  chearfully  parted 
with  fome  of  their  privileges  to  fatisfy  the  people  ;  and  the 
people,  on  the  other  hand,  though  they  obtained  laws,  by 
which  they  might  be  adm.itted  to  enjoy  the  firft  offices  of  the 
ftate,  and  though  they  had  the  power  of  nomination,  always 
named  Patricians.  But  when  the  Romans,  by  the  conqueft  of 
foreign  nations,  became  acquainted  with  all  their  luxuries  and 
refinements  ;  when  they  became  tainted  with  the  effeminacy 
and  corruption  of  the  eaftern  courts,  and  fported  with  every 
thing  juft  and  honourable,  in  order  to  obtain  them,  the  ftate, 
torn  by  the  factions  between  its  members,  and  without  virtue 
on  either  fide,  to  keep  it  together,  became  a  prey  to  its  own 
children.  Hence  the  bloody  fcditioiis  of  the  Gracchi,  which 
paved  the  way  for  an  inextmguifhable  hatred  betv/een  the  nob- 
bles and  commons,  and  made  it  eafy  for  any  turbulent  dema- 
gogue, to  put  them  in  ailion  againft  each  other.  The  love  of 
their  country  was  now  no  more  than  a  fpecious  name  j  the  bet- 
ter fort  were  too  wealthy  and  effeminate  to  fubmit  to  the 
rigours  of  military  (iifcipline,  2nd  the  foldiers,  compofed 
of  the  dregs  of  the  republic,  were  no  longer  citizens.  They 
knew  none  but  their  commander  ;  under  his  banner  they 
fought  and  conquered  and  plundered,  and  for  him  they  were 
ready  to  die.  He  might  command  them  to  embrue  their 
hands  in  the  blood  of  their  country.  They  who  knew  no  coun- 
try but  the  camp,  and  no  authority  but  that  of  their  general, 
were  ever  ready  to  obey  him.  The  multiplicity  of  the  Ro-^ 
man  conquefts,  however,  which  required  their  keeping  on  foot 
feveral  armies  at  the  fame  time,  retarded  the  fubverfion  of  tae 
jrepublic,  Thefe  armies  were  fo  m^any  chuecks  upon  each  other. 
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Had  it  nor  been  for  the  foldiers  of  Sylla,  Rome  would  have 
furrendercd  its  liberty  to  the  army  of  Marius. 

Julius  C^far  at  length  appears.    By  fubduing  the  Gauls, 
58s      he  gained  his  country  the  moit  ufeful  conqueft  it  ever  made. 
Pompey,  his  only  rival,  is  overcome  in  the  plains  of  Phar- 
falia.    Casfar  viclcrious  appears  in  a  moment  all  over 
the  world,  in  Egypt,  in  Afia,  in  Mauritania,  in  Spain, 
in  Gaul,  and  in  Britain  :  conqueror  on  all  fides,  he  is  ac- 
know^ledged  mafter  at  Rome,  and  in  the  whole  empire.  Bru- 
tus  and  Caffius  think  to  give  Rome  her  liberty,  by 
ftabbing  him  in  the  fenate  houfe.    But  they  only  fub- 
jecl  her  to  tyrants,  who,  without  his  clemency  or  abilities, 
were  not  inferior  in  ambition.    The  republic  falls  into  the 
hands  of  Mark  Anthony ;    young  Csefar  Odavianus, 
nephew  to  Julius  Caefar,  wrefts  it  from  him  by  the  fea- 
fight  at  Actium^  there  is  no  Brutus  nor  Callius,  to  put  an 
end  to  his  life.    The  friends  of  liberty  have  killed  themfelves 
in  defpair,  and  OcStavius,  under  the  name  of  Auguftus,  and 
title  of  emperor,  remains  the  undifturbed  mafter  of  the  empire. 
During  thefe  civil  commotions,  the  Romans  ftill  preferved  the 
glory  of  their  arnis  am.ong  diftant  nations,  and  while  it  was 
un;cnown  who  fliould  be  mafter  at  Rome,  the  Romans  were 
without  difpute  the  maftcrs  of  the  world  ;  their  military  difci- 
pline  and  valour  abolifhcd  all  the  remains  of  the  Carthaginian,, 
the  Perfian,  the  Greek,  the  AfTyrian,  and  Macedonian  glory, 
ztnd  tliey  were  now  only  a  name.    No  fooner  therefore  was 
0(?l:avius  eftabliflied  on  the  throne,  than  embafladors  from  all 
quarters  of  the  known  world,  crowd  to  make  their  fubmiffions. 
Ethiopia  fues  for  peace,  the  Parthians,  who  had  been  a  moft 
formidable  enemy,  court  his  friendfhip,  the  Indies  fcek  his  al- 
liance,  Pannonia  acknowledges  him,  Germany  dreads 
15-      him,  and  the  Wefer  receives  his  laws.    Victorious  by 
7*      fea  and  land,   he  fhuts  the  temple  of  Janus.  The 
whole  earth  lives  in  peace  under  his  power,  and  Jefus  Chrilt 
com.es  into  the  world. 

Having  thus  traced  the  progrefs  of  the  Roman  government, 
while  it  remained  a  republic,  our  plan  obliges  us  to  fay  a  few 
words  v/ith  regard  to  the  arts,  fciences,  and  manners  of  that 
people.  During  the  firft  ages  of  the  republic,  the  Romans 
lived  in  a  total  neglecSl:,  or  rather  contempt  of  all  the  elegant 
im.provements  of  life.  War,  politicks,  and  agriculture  were 
the  only  arts  they  ftudied,  becaufe  they  were  the  only  arts 
they  efteemed.  But  upon  the  downfal  of  Carthage,  the  Ro- 
iTians,  having  no  enemy  to  dread  from  abroad,  began  to  tafte 
the  fwcets  of  fecurity,  and  to  cultivate  the  arts.  Their  pro- 
grefs however  was  not  gradual  as  in  the  other  countries  we 
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3iave  defcribed.  The  canqueil-  of  Greece  at  once  put  them  m 
poffeffion  of  every  thing  moft  rare,  curious  or  elegant.  Afia, 
which  was  the  next  vi6lim,  offered  all  its  fbores,  and  the  Ro- 
mans, from  the  moft  fimple  people,  fpeedily  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  arts,  the  luxuries,  and  refinements  of  the 
whole  earth.  Eloquence  they  had  always  culti¥ated  as  the 
high  road  to  eminence  and  preferment.  The  orations  of 
Cicero  are  only  inferior  to  thofe  of  Demofthenes,  which,  ac- 
cording to  all  our  ideas,  are  perfecl  produdions.  In  poetry 
Virgil  yields  only  to  Homer,  whofe  verfe,  like  the  profe  of  De- 
mofLhenes,  is  perfecl  and  inimitable.  Horace  however  ,  in  hi$ 
fatires  and  epiflles,  had  no  model  among  the  Greeks,  and 
flands  to  this  day  unrivalled  in  that  fpecies  of  v/riting.  In 
hiftory  the  Romans  can  boaft  of  Livy,  who  poflefTes  all  the 
natural  eafe  of  Herodotus,  and  is  more  defcriptive,  more 
eloquent,  and  fentimen'.al.  Tacitus  indeed  did  not  fiourifli  in 
the  Auguftan  age,  but  his  works  do  himfelf  the  greateft  ho- 
nour, while  they  difgrace  his  country  and  human  nature,  whofe 
corruption  and  vices  he  paints  in  the  moft  ftriking  colours.  In 
philofophy,  if  we  except  the  works  of  Cicero,  and  the  fyftem 
of  the  Greek  phllofopher  Epicurus,  defcribed  in  the  nervous 
poetry  of  Lucretius,  the  Romans,  during  the  time  of  the  re- 
public, made  not  the  leaft  attempt.  In  tragedy,  they  never 
produced  any  thing  excellent  ;  and  Terence,  though  remark- 
able for  purity  of  ftyle,  wants  that  comica  vis,  or  lively  vein 
of  humour,  which  difiiinguiflied  the  Greek  comedians,  and 
wh'cii  diftinguifhes  our  Shakefpeare. 

We  now  return  to  our  hiftory,  and  are  arrived  at  an  nera, 
which  prefents  us  with  a  fet  of  monfrers,  under  the  name  of 
emperors,  whofe  hiftories,  a  few  excepted,  difgrace  human 
iiature.  They  did  not  indeed  abolifh  the  forms  of  the  Roman 
republic,  though  they  extinguiflied  its  liberties,  and  while 
they  were  pra£tifmg  the  moll  unwarrantable  cruelties  upon 
their  fubje£i:s,  they  themfelves  wei-e  the  Haves  of  their  foldiers. 
They  made  the  world  tremble,  while  they  in  their  turn  trem- 
bled at  the  army.  Rome,  from  the  time  of  Auguftus,  be- 
came the  moft  defpotic  empire  that  ever  fubfifled  in  Europe. 
To  form  an  idea  of  their  government,  we  need  only  recal  to 
our  mind  the  fituation  of  Turkey  at  prefcnt.  It  is  of  no  im- 
portance therefore  to  conlider  the  charaiter  of  the  emperors, 
fmce  they  had  no  power  but  what  arofe  from  a  mercenary 
■ftanding  army,  nor  to  enter  into  a  detail  with  regard  to  the 
tranfa(ftions  of  the  court,  which  were  direfSted  by  that  caprice, 
and  cruelty  and  corritption,  which  univerfally  prevail  under  a 
defpotic  government.  "When  it  is  faid  that  the  Roman  re- 
public conquered  the  world,  it  is  only  meant  of  the  ^ivilis^ed 
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part  of  it,  chiefly  in  Greece,  Carthage,  and  Afia.  A  more 
difHcult  tafk  jftili  remained,  for  the  emperors  to  fubdue  the' 
barbarous  nations  of  Europe  ;  the  Germans,  the  Gauls,  the 
Britons,  and  even  the  remote  corner  of  Scotland  ;  for  though 
thefe  countries  had  been  difcovered,  they  were  not  effectually 
fubdued  by  the  Roman  generals.  Thefe  nations,  though  rude 
and  ignorant,  were  brave  and  independent.  It  was  rather  from 
the  fuperiority  of  their  difcipline  than  of  their  courage,  that 
the  Romans  gained  any  advantage  over  them.  The  Roman 
wars,  with  the  Germans,  are  defcrib  d  by  Tacitus,  and  frorri 
his  accounts,  though  a  Roman,  it  is  eafy  to  difcover  with 
what  bravery  they  fought,  and  wit'i  what  reluctance  they  fub- 
mitted  to  a  foreign  yoke.  From  the  obffinate  refinance  of  the 
Germans,  we  may  judge  of  the  difficulties  the  Romans  met 
with  in  fubduing  the  other  nations  of  Europe.  The  contells 
wer^  on  both  fides  bloody  ;  the  countries  of  Europe  were  fuc- 
cefTively  laid  wafle,  the  inhabitants  perifned  in  the  field,  many 
were  carried  into  ilavery,  and  but  a  feeble  reminant  fubmltted 
to  the  Roman  power.  This  fituation  of  affairs  was  extremely 
unfavourable  to  the  happinefs  of  mankind.  The  barbarous 
nations,  indeed,  from  their  intercourfe  w^ith  the  Romans,  ac- 
•quired  fome  tafte  for  the  arts,  fcienc^s,  language,  and  manners, 
pf  their  new  ryiaflers.  Thefe  however  were  but  miferable  con- 
folaticns  for  the  lofs  of  liberty,  for  being  deprived  of  the  ufe 
of  their  arms,  for  being  over-awed  by  mercenary  foldiers  kept 
in  pay  to  reftrain  them,  and  for  being  delivered  over  to  rapa- 
cious governors,  who  plundered  them  without  mercy.  The 
only  circumffance  which  could  fupport  them  under  thefe  com- 
plicated calamities,^  was  the  hope  of  feeing  better  days. 

The  Roman  eropire,  now  ftretched  out  to  fuch  an  extent^ 
had  lofl  its  fpring  and  force.  It  contained  within  itfelf  the 
feeds  of  dilTolution ;  and  the  violent  irruption  of  the  Goths 
and  Vandals,  and  other  Barbarians,  haftened  its  deffruifion. 
Thefe  fierce  tribes,  who  came  to  take  vengeance  on  the  em^pire, 
pither  inhabited  the  various  provinces  of  G^ m  any,  which  had 
never  been  fubdued  by  th^  Romans,  or  were  fcuttered  over  the 
'/aft  countries  of  the  north  of  Europe,  and  north -weft  of 
Afia,  v/hicii  are  now  inhabited  by  the  Danes,  the  Swedes, 
the  Poles,  the  fubjecls  of  tlie  Ruffian  empire,  and  the  Tar- 
i^rs.  Tiiey  v/ere  drawn  from  their  native  country,  by  that 
reftlefsnefs  which  actuates  the  minds  of  Barbarians,  and 
ji:ckes  them  rove  from  home  in  queft  of  plunder,  or  new  fet- 
f'Sf  ments.  The  firft  invaders  met  with  a  powerful  refiftancc 
^'i  m  the  fuperior  difcipline  of  the  Roman  legions  •  but  this, 
;  .:bcad  of  daunting  men  ©f  a  ftrong  and  impetuous  tenjper. 
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•nly  roufed  them  to  vengeance.  They  return  to  their  com- 
panions, acquaint  them  with  the  unknown  conveniencies  and 
Luxuries  that  abounded  in  countr  es  better  cultivated,  or  bleffed 
with  a  milder  climate  than  their  own  they  acquaint  them 
with  the  battles  they  had  fought,  of  the  friends  they  had 
loft,  and  warm  them  with  refentment  againft  their  opponents. 
Great  bodies  of  armed  men,  (fays  an  elegant  hiftorian,  in  de- 
fcribing  this  fcene  of  defolation)  with  their  wives  and  chil- 
<lren,  and  flaves  and  flocks,  iffued  forth,  like  regular  colo- 
nies, in  queft  of  nev/  fettlements.  Nev/  adventurers  followed 
them.  The  lands  which  they  deferted  were  occupied  by  more 
remote  tribes  of  Barbarians.  Thefe,  in  their  turn,  puflied 
forward  into  more  fertile  countries,  and  like  a  torrent  conti- 
nually increafing,  rolled  on,  and  fwcpt  every  thing  before 
them.  Wherever  the  Barbarians  m.arched,  their  rout  was 
marked  with  blood.  They  ravaged  or  deftroyed  all  around 
them.  They  made  no  diftindion  between  what  was  facred, 
and  what  was  profane.  They  refpe6ted  no  age,  or  fex,  or  rank. 
If  a  man  was  called  upon  to  fix  upon  the  period,  in  the  hiftory 
of  the  world,  during  which,  the  condition  of  the  human  race 
was  moft  calamitous  and  affli6led,  he  would,  without  hefita- 
tion,  name  that  which  elapfed  from  the  death  of  Theodofius 
the  Great,  A.  D.  395,  to  the  eftablifhment  of  the  Lombards 
in  Italy,  A.  D.  571.  The  contemporary  authors,  who  be- 
held that  fcene  of  defolation,  labour,  and  are  at  a  lofs  for  ex- 
preffions  to  defcribe  the  horror  of  it.  The  fcourge  of  God^  the 
deJirOjCr  cf  nations^  are  the  dreadful  epithets  by  which  they 
diftinguifh  the  moft  noted  of  the  barbarous  leaders. 

Conftantine,  who  was  emperor  about  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth  century,  and  who  had  embraced  Chriftianity,  changed 
the  feat  of  empire  from  Rome  to  Conftantinople.  This  oc- 
cafioned  a  prodigious  alteration.  The  weftern  and  eaftern 
proviiices  were  feparated  from  each  other,  and  governed  by 
different  fovcreigns.  The  withdrav^ing  the  Roman  legions  from 
the  Rhine  and  the  Danube  to  the  eaft,  thrcv/  down  the  wefteni 
barriers  of  the  empire,  and  Jaid  it  open  to  the  invaders. 

Rome  (nov/  known  by  the  nair  e  of  the  Weftern  Empire, 
in  contradiftinclion  to  Conftantinopie,  which,  from  its  fitua- 
tion,  was  called  the  Eaftern  Empire)  v/eakened  by  this  divifion, 
becomes  a  prey  to  the  barbarous  nations.  Its  antient  glory, 
vainly  deemed  immortal,  is  effaced,  and  Adoaces,  a  Barbarian 
chieftain,  fits  dov/n  on  the  throne  of  the  Csefars.  Thefe  ir- 
ruptions into  the  empire,  were  gradual  and  fucceiTive.  The 
immenfe  fabric  of  the  Roman  empire  was  the  work  of  m.any 
ages,  and  feveral  centuries  were  employed  in  demolifliing  it. 
The  aiitient  difcipline  of  the  Pvomans,  in  military  affairs. 
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was  fo  efficacious,  that  the  remains  of  it  defcended  to  their 
fuccelibrs,  and  muft  have  proved  an  over-match  for  all  their 
enemies,  had  it  not  been  for  the  vices  of  their  emperors,  and 
the  imiverfal  corruption  of  manners  among  the  people.  Sa- 
tiated with  the  luxuries  of  the  known  vi^orld,  the  emperors  were 
at  a  lofs  to  find  new  provocatives.  The  moft  diftant  regions 
were  explored,  the  ingenuity  of  mankind  was  exercifed,  and 
the  tribute  of  provinces  expended  upon  one  favourite  difh.  The 
•tyranny,  and  the  univerfal  depravation  of  m.anners  that  pre- 
vailed under  the  emperors,  or  as  they  are  called  Caefars,  could 
•only  be  equalled  by  the  barbarity  of  thofe  nations,  who  over- 
came them. 

Towards  the  clofe  of  the  fixth  century,  the  Saxons,  a  Ger- 
man nation,  were  mafters  of  the  fouthern,  and  more  fertile 
provinces  of  Britain ;  the  Franks,  another  tribe  of  Germans, 
of  Gaul ;  the  Goths,  of  Spain  ;  the  Goths  and  Lombards,  of 
Italy,  and  the  adjacent  provinces.  Scarce  any  veflige  of  the 
Koman  policy,  jurifprudence,  arts  or  literature  remained.  New 
forms  of  government,  new  laws,  new  manners,  new  drefTes, 
new  languages,  and  new  names  of  men  and  countries,  were 
every  where  introduced. 

From  this  period  till  the  :6th  century,  Europe  exhibited  a 
pidlure  of  moft  melancholy  Gothic  barbarity.  Literature, 
fcience,  tafte,  were  words  fcarce  in  ufe  during  thefe  ages. 
Perfons  of  the  higheft  rank,  and  in  the  moft  eminent  ftations^ 
could  not  read  or  write.  Many  of  the  clergy  did  net  under- 
hand the  breviary  which  they  v/ere  obliged  daily  to  recite; 
fome  of  them  could  fcarce  read  it.  The  human  mind  neg- 
leded,  uncultivated,  and  deprefled,  funk  into  the  moft  pro- 
found ignorance.  The  fuperior  genius  of  Charlemagne,  who, 
about  the  beginning  of  the  9th  century,  governed  France,  Ger- 
many, with  part  of  Italy;  and  Alfred  the  Great  in  England, 
endeavoured  to  difpel  this  darknefs,  and  gave  their  fubjedls  a 
fhort  glimpfe  of  light.  But  the  ignorance  of  the  age  was  too 
powerful  for  their  efforts  and  inftitutions.  The  darknefs  re- 
turned, and  fettled  over  Europe  more  thick  and  heavy  thait 
formerly. 

A  new  divifion  of  property  gradually  introduced  a  new 
fpecies  of  government  formerly  unknown  ;  which  fingular  in- 
ftitutionis  now  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  the  Feudal  Syftem. 
The  king  or  general,  who  led  the  Barbarians  to  conqueft, 
parcelled  out  the  lands  of  the  vanquifhed  among  his  chief 
ofHcers,  binding  thofe  on  whom  they  v/ere  bsftov/ed,  to  follov/ 
liis  ftandard  with  a  number  of  men,  and  to  bear  arms  in  his 
<lefence.  The  chief  officers  imitated  the  example  of  the  fove- 
reign^  and  in  diftributing  portions  of  thpir  lands  among  their 
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dependants,  annexed  the  fame  condition  to  the  grant,  But 
though  this  fyftem  feemed  to  be  admirably  calculated  for  de- 
fence againft  a  foreign  enemy,  it  degenerated  into  a  fyftem  of 
oppreffion. 

The  ufurpation  of  the  nobles  became  unbounded  and  into- 
lerable. They  reduced  the  great  body  of  the  people  into  a 
itate  of  actual  fervitude.  They  were  deprived  of  the  natural 
and  moft  unalienable  ri^l^ts  of  humanity.  They  were  flaves 
fixed  to  the  foil,  which  they  cultivated,  and  together  with  it 
were  transferred  from  one  proprietor  to  another,  by  fale,  or  by 
conveyance.  Every  offended  baron,  or  chieftain,  buckled  oit 
his  armour,  and  fought  redrefs  at  the  head  of  his  vafials.  His 
adverfaries  met  him  m  like  hoftile  array.  The  kindred  and 
dependants  of  the  aggrefibr,  as  well  as  of  the  defender,  were 
involved  in  the  quarrel.  They  had  not  even  the  liberty  of  re- 
maining neuter  *. 

.  The  monarchs  of  Europe  perceived  the  encroachments  of 
, their  nobles  with  impatience.  7"hey  declared,  that  as  all  men 
were  by  nature  free  born,  they  determined  it  fliould  be  fo  ia 
reality  as  well  as  in  name.  In  order  to  create  fome  power.^ 
that  might  counterbalance  thofe  jwtent  vafials,  who,  while 
they  enflaved  the  people,  controuled  or  gav<i  law  to  the  crown, 
a  plan  was  adopted  of  conferring  new  privileges  on  townsi4 
Thefe  privileges  abolifhed  all  marks  of  fervitude,  and  form.ed 
them  into  corporations,  or  bodies  politic,  to  be  governed  by  a 
council  and  magiftrates  of  their  own  nomination. 

The  acquifition  of  liberty  made  fuch  a  happy  change  irt 
the  condition  of  mankind,  as  roufed  them  from  that  ftupidity 
and  inac^:ion  into  which  they  had  been  funk  by  the  wretched- 
nefs  of  their  former  ftate.  A  fpirit  of  induftry  revived  ;  com- 
merce became  an  objee^:  of  attention,  and  began  to  flourifh. 

Various  caufes  contributed  to  revive  this  fpirit  of  commerce, 
and  to  renew  the  intercourfe  between  different  nations.  Con- 
ftantinople,  the  capital  of  the  eaftern,  or  Greek  empire,  had 
efcaped  the  ravages  of  the  Goths  and  Vandals,  who  overthrevir 
that  of  the  wefl:.  In  this  city,  fome  remains  of  literature  and 
fcience  were  preferved  :  this  too,  for  many  ages,  was  the  great 
emporium  of  trade,  and  where  fome  relifh  for  the  precious  com- 
modities and  curious  manufat9cures  of  India  was  retained^ 
They  communicated  fome  knowledge  of  thefe  to  their  neigh- 
bours in  Italy  5  and  the  crufades,  which  were  begun  by  the 
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Chriftian  powers  of  Europe  with  a  view  to  drive  the  Turks 
from  Jerufalem,  opened  a  communication  between  Europe 
q.nd  the  Eaft.  Conftantinople  was  the  general  place  of  ren- 
dezvous for  the  Chriflian  armies,  in  their  way  to  Paleftine  or 
oh  their  return  from  thence.  Though  the  object  of  thefe  ex- 
peditions was  conquefi:  and  not  commerce,  and  though  the  ifTue 
of  them  proved  unfortunate,  their  commercial  effects  were 
both  beneficial  and  permanent. 

Soon  after  the  clofe  of  the  holy  war,  the  mariners  compafs 
was  invented,  which  facilitated  the  communication  between 
remote  nations,  and  brought  them  nearer  to  each  other.  The 
Jtalian  ftates,  particularly  thofe  of  Venice  and  Genoa,  began 
to  eftabli{h  a  regular  commerce  with  the  Eaft,  and  the  ports 
of  Egypt,  and  drew  from  thence  all  the  rich  produftions  of 
India.  Thefe  commodities  they  difpofed  of  to  great  advan- 
tage among  the  other  nations  of  Europe,  who  began  to  ac- 
quire fome  tafte  of  elegance,  unknown  to  their  predecefibrs, 
or  defpifed  by  them.  During  the  12th  and  13th  centuries, 
the  commerce  of  Europe  v*^as  almoft  in  the  hands  of  the  Ita- 
lians, more  commonly  known  in  thofe  ages  by  the  name  of 
LfOmbards.  Companies  or  focieties  of  Lombard  merchants 
fettled  in  every  different  kingdom ;  they  became  the  carriers,  the 
manufacturers,  and  the  bankers  of  Europe.  One  of  thefe  com- 
panies fettled  in  London  ;  hence  the  name  of  Lombard  Street. 

While  the  Italians  in  the  fouth  of  Europe  cultivated  trade 
with  fuch  induftry  and  fuccefs,  the  commercial  fpirit  awakened 
ifi  the  North  towards  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
As  the  Danes,  Swedes,  and  other  nations  around  the  Baltic,^ 
were  at  that  time  extremely  barbarous,  and  infefted  that  fea 
•\yith  their  piracies,  this  obliged,  the  cities  of  Lubec  and  Ham- 
burgh, foc  u  after  they  had  began  to  open  fome  trade  with  the 
Italians,  to  enter  into  a  league  of  mutual  defence.  They  de- 
rived fuch  advantages  from  this  union,  that  other  towns' 
acceded  to  their  confederacy  ;  and,  in  a  fnort  time,  eighty  of 
the  moft  confiderable  cities,  fcattered  through  thofe  yaft  coun- 
tries of  Germany  and  Flanders  which  ftretch  from  the  bottom 
of  the  Baltic  to  Cologne  on  the  Rhine,  joined  in  an  alliance,^ 
called  the  Hanfeatic  League  ;  which  became  fo  formidable,, 
that  its  alliance  was  courted,  and  its  enmity  was  dreaded  by 
the  greateft  monarchs.  The  members  of  this  powerful  afTo^ 
ciation  formed  the  firft  fyftematic  plan  of  commerce  known  ii^ 
the  middle  ages,  and  conduced  it  by  common  laws  enadted  in 
their  general  affemblies.  They  fupplied  the  reft  of  Europe 
with  naval  ftores  ;  and  pitched  on  different  towns,  the  moft 
eminent  of  which  was  Bruges,  in  Flanders,  where  they  efta- 
blifhed  ftaples,  in  which  their  commerce  w^s  regularly  carried 
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on.  Thither  the  Lombards  brought  the  producSlions  of  India, 
too-ether  with  the  manufactures  of  Italy,  and  exchanged  theni 
for  the  more  bulky,  but  not  lefs  ufeful  commodities  of  theNorth. 

As  Bruges  became  the  center  of  communication  between 
the  Lombards  and  Hanfeatic  merchants,  the  Flemings  traded 
with  both  in  that  city  to  fuch  extent  as  well  as  advantage,  as 
fpirited  among  them  a  general  habit  of  induftry,  which  long 
rendered  Flanders  and  the  adjacent  provinces  the  moft  opu- 
lent, the  moft  populous,  and  beft  cultivated  countries  in  Europe. 

Struck  with  the  flourifhing  Hate  of  thefe  provinces,  of^ 
which  he  difcovered  the  true  caufe,  Edward  IIL  of  England^ 
endeavoured  to  excite  a  fpirit  of  induftry  among  his  own  fub- 
je6ts,  who,  blind  to  the  advantages  of  their  fituation,  and 
ignorant  of  the  fource  from  which  opulence  was  deftlned  t» 
flow  into  their  country,  totally  neglected  commerce,  and  did 
not  even  attempt  thofe  manufactures,  the  materials  of  which 
they  furnifhed  to  foreigners.  By  alluring  Flemifh  artifans  t» 
fettle  in  his  dominions,  as  well  as  by  many  wife  laws  for  the 
encouragement  and  regulation  of  trade,  he  gave  a  begianino; 
to  the  woollen  manufaclures  of  England  ;  and  firft  turned  the 
atSlive  and  enterprizing  genius  of  his  people  towards  thofe  arts 
which  have  raifed  the  EnMifli  to  the  firft  rank  amono-  com- 
mercial  nations. 

The  Chriftian  princes,  after  their  great  loftes  in  the  cru-. 
fades,  endeavoured  to  cultivate  the  friendfliip  of  the  great 
khans  of  Tartary,  whofe;  fame  in  arms  had  reached  the  molt 
remote  corners  of  Europe  and  Ana,  that  they  might  be  fome 
check  upon  the  Turks,  who  had  been  fuch  enemies  to  the 
Chriftian  name  ;  and  who,  from  a  contemptible  handful  of 
wanderers,  ferving  occafionally  in  the  armies  of  contending 
princes,  had  begun  to  extend  their  ravages  over  the  fineft 
countries  of  Afia. 

The  Chriftian  embaffies  were  managed  chiefly  by  moaks,  z 
wandering  profeffion  of  men,  who,  impelled  by  zeal,  and 
undaunted  by  diflficulties  and  danger,  found  their  way  to  the 
remote  courts  of  thefe  infidels.  The  Englifh  philofopher, 
Roger  Bacon,  was  fo  induftrious  as  to  colle61:  from  their 
relations,  or  traditions,  many  particulars  of  the  Tartars, 
which  are  to  be  found  in  Purchas's  Pilgrims,  and  other  books 
of  travels.  The  firft  regular  traveller  of  the  monkifh  kind, 
who  committed  his  difcoveries  to  writing,  was  John  du  Plant 
Carpin,  who,  with  fome  of  his  brethren,  about  the  year  1246, 
carried  a  letter  from  pope  Innocent  to  the  great  khan  of  Tar- 
tary, in  favour  of  the  Chriftian  fubj«cls  in  that  prince's  exten- 
five  dominions.  Soon  after  this,  a  fpirit  of  trav^elling  into 
Tartary  and  India  became  general  5  and  it  would  be  no  diffi- 
cult 
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cult  matter  to  prove  that  many  Europeans,  about  the  end  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  ierved  in  the  armies  of  Tamerlane, 
one  of  the  greateft  princes  of  Tartary,  whofe  conquefto  reached 
to  the  moft  remove  corners  of  India  and  that  they  introduced 
into  Europe  the  ufe  of  gunpowder  and  artillery  ;  the  difcovery 
made  by  a  German  chyinift  being  only  partial  and  accidental. 

After  the  death  of  Tamerlane,  who,  jealous  of  the  rifing 
power  of  the  Turks,  had  checked  their  progrefs,  the  Chrillian 
adventurers,  upon  their  return,  magnifying  the  vad  riches  of 
the  Eaft  Indies,  infpired  their  country  m.en  with  a  fpirit  of 
adventure  and  difcovery,  and  were  the  firft  that  rendered  a 
paffage  thither  by  fea  probable  and  practicable.  The  Portu- 
guefe  had  been  always  famous  for  their  application  to  mari- 
time affairs  ;  and  to  their  difcovery  of  the  Cape  of  Good-Hope, 
"Great-Britain  is  at  this  day  indebted  for  her  Indian  coir.merce. 

At  firft  they  contented  themfelves  with  fliort  voyages,  creep- 
ing along  the  coaft  gf  Africa,  difcovering  cape  after  cape ; 
but  by  making  a  gradual  progrefs  fouthward,  they,  in  the  year 
1497,  were  fo  fortunate  as  to  fail  beyond  the  cape,  v/hicb 
opened  a  paffage  by  fea  to  the  eaftern  ocean,  and  all  thofe 
countries  known  by  the  names  of  India,  China  and  Japan. 

While  the  Portuguefe  were  intent  upon  a  paflage  to  India 
by  the  eaft,  Columbus,  a  native  of  Genoa,  conceived  a  pro- 
ject of  failing  thither  by  the  weft.  His  propofal  being  con- 
demned by  his  countrymen,  as  chimerical  and  abfurd,  he  laid 
his  fcheme  fucce/Hvely  before  the  courts  of  France,  England, 
and  Portugal,  where  he  had  no  better  fuccefs.  Such  repeated 
difappointments  would  have  broken  the  fp'rit  of  any  man  but 
Columbus.  The  expedition  required  expence,  and  he  had 
nothing  to  defray  it.  Spain  was  now  his  only  refourcc,  and 
there,  after  eight  years  attendance,  he  fuccceded,  through  the 
intereft  of  queen  liabella,  who  raifed  money  upon  her  jewels  to 
defray  the  expences  of  his  expedition,  and  to  do  honour  t© 
her  fex. 

Columbus  now  fet  fail,  anno  1492,  with  a  fleet  of  three 
Ihip?,  upon  the  moft  adventurous  attempts  ever  undertaken  by 
man,  and  in  the  fate  of  which  the  inhabitants  of  tv/o  worlds 
v/ere  interefted. 

In  this  voyage  he  had  a  thoufand  difEculties  to  contend 
with,  and  his  failors,  always  difcontented,  began  to  infift 
vipon  his  return,  threatening,  in  cafe  of  refufal,  to  throw  him 
overboard  ;  but  the  firmmefs  of  the  commander,  and  the  dif- 
covery of  land,  after  a  paftage  of  33  days,  put  an  end  to  the 
commotion.  From,  the  appearance  of  the  natives,  he  found  to 
his  furprize,  that  this  could  not  be  the  Indies  he  was  in  queft 
ofj  and  which  he  foon  diR:overed  to  be  a  new  world  ;  of  which 
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the  reader  will  find  a  more  circumfliantial  account  in  that  part 
of  the  following  work  which  treats  of  America. 

Europe  now  began  to  emerge  out  of  that  darknefs  into  which 
file  had  been  funk  fm^e  the  fubverlion  of  the  Roman  empire. 
Thefe  difcovenes,  from  which  fuch  wealth  v/as  deflined  to 
flow  to  the  commercial  nations  of  Europe,  were  fucceeded  by 
others  of  unfpeakable  benefit  to  mankind.  The  i;ivenitian  of 
printing,  the  revival  of  learning,  arts,  and  fciences  ;  and, 
laftly,  the  happy  reformation  in  religion,  ail  diltinguiih  the 
15th  and  1 5th  century  as  the  flrft  oera  of  modern  hiiWy.  It 
was  in  thefe  ages  that  the  powers  of  Europe  were  formed  into 
one  great  political  fyftem,  in  which  each  took  a  ftation,  whereia 
it  has  fince  remained,  with  lefs  variation  than  could  have  been 
expected,  after  the  ihocks  occafioned  by  fo  many  internal  re- 
volutions, and  fo  m.any  foreign  wars,  of  which  we  have  given 
fome  account  in  the  hiftory  of  each  particular  ftate  in  the  fol- 
lowing fheets.  The  great  events  which  happened  then  have 
not  hitherto  fpent  their  force.  The  political  principles  and 
maxims  then  eftablifhed,  ftill  continue  to  operate  and  the 
ideas  concerning  the  balance  of  power  then  introduced,  or  ren- 
dered general,  ftiil  influence  the  councils  of  European  nations/* 

From  all  which  it  feems  extremely  certain,  that  the  con- 
currence of  fo  many  rival  princes  wiW  ahyays  prevent  any 
one  of  them  from  gaining  the  empire  over  Europe.  But 
it  is  no  lefs  certain,  that  m  contending  for  it,  they  muft 
v/eaken  their  own  force,  and  may  at  length  render  themfelves 
uncapable  of  defending  even  their  juft  pofleilions.  The  par- 
tial conquefts  they  may  make  are  extremely  iliufive ;  inftead 
of  promoting,  they  rather  oppofe  their  defigns  ;  the  more 
any  kingdom  is  extended,  it  becomes  the  weaker,  and  great 
proje6i:s  have  not  been  fo  often  executed  by  flow  reiterated 
efforts,  as  in  the  courfe  of  a  few  years,  and  fometimes  by  a 
Imgle  expedition.  A  prince  may  form  a  deliberate  plan  of  de- 
ftroying  the  rights  of  his  fubjedts  ;  he  may  proceed  by  flow  de- 
grees in  the  execution  of  it,  and  if  he  die  before  it  is  com- 
pleated,  his  fucceffor  may  purfue  the  fame  fteps,  and  avail 
himfelf  of  what  was  done  before  him.  But  external  conquefts 
cannot  be  concealed  ;  they  generally  occafion  more  fear  than 
hurt,  and  are  almoft  always  lefs  folid  than  brilliant.  Hence  the 
alarms  they  excite,  the  confederacies  they  give  occafion  to,  by 
which  the  prince,  who,  by  misfortune,  has  been  a  conqueror, 
is  commonly  reduced  to  the  laft  extremities.  This  doSirine^ 
however  contrary  to  the  prejudices  of  a  powerful  and  victorious, 
nation,  is  one  oi"  the  beft  eftablifhed  in  the  fcience  of  politicks. 
It  is  confirmed  by  examples  both  ancient  and  modern.  The 
Hates  of  Greece,  in  particular,  delivered  from  the  terror  of 
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the  Perfian  invafions,  exhibit  the  fame  truth  in  a  great  vanef  jr 
of  h'ghts.  There  was  not  one  of  the  moft  confiderable  of 
thefe  little  focieties,  but  in  its  turn  imbibed  the  frenzy  of  con- 
queft,  and  in  its  turn  too  was  reduced  by  this  frenzy  to  the 
utmofl  mifery  and  diftrefs  *.  The  modern  examples  are  fo 
well  known,  that  it  is  almoft  unnecefTary  to  mention  them. 
Who  does  not  know  that  the  houfe  of  Auflria  excited  the 
terror  of  all  Europe,  before  it  excited  the  pity  of  Great  Bri- 
tain !  Had  that  family  never  been  the  obje£l  of  fear,  the  em- 
prefs  queen  would  never  have  become  the  object  of  compaf- 
fion.  France  affords  an  example  nolefs  fl:r;king.  The  nerves 
of  that  kingdom  were  ftrained  fo  far  beyond  their  ftrength^ 
by  an  ambitious  monarch,  that  it  is  impofTible  they  fhould  ac- 
quire their  natural  tone  in  the  courfe  of  this  century.  The' 
debility  of  their  late  efforts,  prove  the  greatnefs  of  the  evil,  and 
the  ineflicaCy  of  any  remedy  which  is  not  flow  and  gradual^ 

Great  Britain  is  at  prefent  that  kingdom  in  Eifope 
which  enjoys  the  greateft  profperity  and  glory.  She  oiigfif  to 
be  the  more  attentive  therefore  to  preferve  fo  brilliant  an  ex~ 
iftence.  The  fpirit  of  conqueil:  neither  fuits  with  her  phyfi- 
cal  fituation,  nor  with  her  political  confVitution.  Every  at- 
tempt to  extend  her  dominion,  muft  be  attended  with  two  in- 
fallible confequences.  The  firfl:,  to  alarm  her  neighbours  ;  the 
fecond,  to  augment  her  armies.  We  have  faid  enough  to  fhew 
the  danger  of  the  one;  the  other  well  deferves  to  be  traced  thro' 
all  its  efl-ecls.  The  encreafe  of  taxes,  the  decay  of  manufac- 
tures, that  fpecies  of  commerce  which  alone  is  not  precarious, 
are  objects  which  need  only  to  be  hinted  at.— But  the  aug- 
mentation of  armies  muft,  in  fome  future  period,  be  attended 
w^th  a  confequence  of  another  kind,  that  is,  the  eftablifhment 
of  abfolute  monarchy  Great-Britain*  The  farther  our 
conquefls  are  removed  from  home,  this  danger  becomes  the 
greater.  Britifh  fubjefts  of  confideration  or  property  will,  in 
time,  grow  weary  of  tranfporting  themfelves  into  climates 
fcorched  by  heat,  or  frozen  by  cold.  Our  foreign  armies 
muft,  of  courfe,  be  compofed  of  men,  who,  having  no  moral 
tie  to  attach  them  to  their  native  country,  will  foon,  by  living 
in  a  diftant  clime,  lofe  all  natural  aff'eclion  for  the  land  in 
which  they  were  born.  This  confequence  feems  to  efcapsf 
fome  of  our  modern  ftatefmen,  guided  more  perhaps  by  fen-* 
timent  than  by  reafon,  and  who,  by  fpeeches  extremely 
fedu6live  to  human  pride  or  ambition,  would  inadvertently 
lead  this  country  into  a  courfe  of  public  meafures  that  natu- 
rally tends  to  defpotifm. 


*  The  reader  who  would  fee  this  fubiefl  fully  illuftrated,  may  look  zi 
Ifocrates'  Oration  on  the  Peace  5  one  of  the  moft  finiflied  models  of  antient  elo- 
quence :  and  which  contains  a  rich  fund  of  political  tno^^kdge. 
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PART  III. 

OF  THE  ORIGIN  AND  PROGRESS  OF 
RELIGION. 

DEITY  is  an  awful  obje^i:,  and  has  ever  roufed  the 
attention  of  mankind.  But  incapable  of  elevating  their 
ideas  to  all  the  fublimity  of  his  perfedlions,  they  have  too 
often  brought  down  his  perfe6lions  to  the  level  of  their  own 
ideas.  This  is  more  particularly  true  with  regard  to  thofe 
nations  whofe  religion  had  no  other  foundation  but  the  na- 
tural feelings,  and  more  often  the  irregular  paffions  of  the 
human  heart,  and  who  had  received  no  light  from  heaven 
reff  e6^:ing  this  important  objed.  In  deducing  the  hiftory  of 
religion,  therefore,  we  muft  make  the  fame  diftindlion  which, 
we  have  hitherto  obferved  in  tracing  the  progrefs  of  arts, 
fciences,  and  of  civilization  among  mankind.  We  muft: 
feparate  what  is  human  from  what  is  divine,  what  had  its 
origin  from  particular  revelations  from  what  is  the  efFe6t 
of  general  laws,  and  of  the  unallilled  operations  of  the  human 
mind. 

Agreeably  to  this  diftin(5i;ion  we  find  that  in  the  firft  ages 
of  the  world,  the  religion  of  the  eaftern  nations  was  pure  and 
lum-nous.  It  arofe  from  a  divine  fource,  and  was  not  thea 
disfigured  by  human  fancies  or  caprice.  In  time,  however, 
ihefe  began  to  have  their  influence  ;  the  ray  of  tradition  was 
ebfcured,  and  among  thofs  tribes  which  feparated  at  the  greateit. 
diftance,  and  in  the  fnialleft  numbers,  from  the  more  improved 
focieties  of  men,  it  v/as  altogether  obliterated. 

In  this  fituation  a  particular  people  were  fele(5led  by  God 
himfelf,  to  be  the  depofitories  of  his  laws  and  wor/hip  ;  but  the 
reft  of  mankind  were  left  to  form  hypothefes  upon  thefe  fub- 
jevfls,  which  were  more  or  lefs  perfeft  according  to  an  infinity 
of  circumftances,  which  cannot  properly  be  reduced  under 
any  general  head  s. 

The  moft  common  religion  of  antiquity,  that  which  pre- 
vailed the  longeft,  and  extended  the  wideft,  was  Polytheifm, 
or  the  doftrine  of  a  plurality  of  Gods.  The  rage  of  fyft:em, 
the  ambition  of  reducing  all  the  phaenomena  of  the  moral 
world  to  a  few  general  principles,  has  occafioned  many  im- 
pcrfe6l  accounts,  both  of  the  origin  and  nature  of  this  fpecies 
of  worftiip.  ¥or  without  entering  into  a  minute  detail,  it  is 
impoftible  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  fubjeft  5  and  what 
i.s  faid  upon  it  in  general;,  muft  always  be  liable  to  a  great 
many  exceptlojns. 
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One  thing  however  may  be  obferved,  that  the  polytheifm 
of  the  antients  feems  neither  to  have  been  the  fruit  of  phi- 
lofophical  fpeculations,  nor  of  disfigured  traditions,  concern- 
ing the  nature  of  the  divinity.    It  feems  to  have  arifen  during 
the  rudeft  ages  of  fociety,  while  the  rational  powers  were 
feeble,  and  while  mankind  were  under  the  tyranny  of  imagi- 
nation and  paffion.    It  was  built  therefore  folely  upon  fenti- 
ment  ;  as  each  tribe  of  men  had  their  heroes,  fo  likewife  they 
had  their  gods.    Thofe  heroes  who  led  them  forth  to  the  com- 
bat, who  prefided  in  their  councils,  whofe  image  was  engraved 
on  their  fancy,  whofe  exploits  were  imprinted  on  their  me- 
mory, even  after  death  enjoyed  an  exiftence  in  the  imagi- 
nation of  their  followers.    The  force  of  blood,  of  friendfliip, 
of  afFe<5lion,  among  rude  nations,  is  what  we  cannot  eafily 
conceive  ^  but  the  power  of  imagination  over  the  fenfes  is 
what  all  men  have  in  fome  degree  experienced.  Combine  thefe 
two  caufes,  and  it  will  not  appear  ftrange,  that  the  image  of 
departed  heroes  fhould  have  been  fcen  by  their  companions^ 
animating  the  battle,  taking  vengeance  on  their  enemies,  and 
performing,  in  a  word,  the  fame  functions  which  they  per- 
formed when  alive.    An  appearance  fo  unnatural  would  not 
excite  terror  among  men  unacquainted  with  evil  fpirits,  and 
who  had  not  learned  to  fear  any  thing  but  their  enemies. 
On  the  contrary,  it  confirmed  their  courage,  flattered  their 
vanity,  and  the  teftimony  of  thofe  who  had  feen  it,  fup- 
ported  by  the  extreme  credulity  and  romantic  caft  of  thofe 
who  had  not,  gained  an  universal  afient  among  all  the  mem- 
bers of  their  fociety.    A  fmall  degree  of  reflection  however 
would  be  fufficient  to  convince  them,  that  as  their  own  heroes 
exifted  after  death,   it  might  likewife  be  the  cafe  of  thofe 
of  their  enemies.    Two  orders  of  gods,  therefore,  would  be 
cfl:abliflied,  the  propitious  and  the  hoftile  ;   the  gods  who 
were  to  be  loved,  and  thofe  who  were  to  be  feared.  But 
time  which  wears  off  the  impreflions  of  tradition,  the  fre- 
quent invafions  by  which  the  nations  of  antiquity  were  ra- 
vaged, defolated  or  tranfplanted,  made  them  lofe  the  names, 
and  confound  the  characters  of  thofe  two  orders  of  divinities, 
and  form  various  fyftems  of  religion,  which,  tho*  warped  by 
a  thoufand  particular  circumftances,  give  no  fmall  indications 
of  their  firft  texture  and  original  materials.    For  in  general, 
the  gods  of  the  antients  gave  abundant  proof  of  human  in- 
firmity.   They  were  fubjeCt  to  all  the  paflions  of  men  ;  they 
partook  even  of  their  partial  affeCtions,  and  in  many  inftances 
tlifcovered  their  preference  of  one  race  or  nation  to  all  others. 
They  did  not  eat  and  drink  the  fame  fubftances  with  men  ; 
they  lived  on  neCtar  and  ambrofia  j  they  had  a  particular  plea- 
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Aire  in  fmellii^g  the  fteam  of  the  facrifices,  and  they  made 
love  with  a  ferocity  unknown  in  northern  climates.  The 
rites  by  which  they  were  worfhipped,  naturally  refulted  from 
their  chara<5ler. 

It  muft  be  obferved,  however,  that  the  religion  of  the 
ancients  was  not  much  connecfled  either  with  their  private 
behaviour,  or  with  their  political  arrangements.  If  we  ex- 
cept a  few  fanatical  focieties,  whofe  principles  do  not  fall 
within  our  plan,  the  greater  part  of  mankind  were  extremely 
tolerant  in  their  principles.  They  had  their  own  gods  who 
watched  over  them  ;  their  neighbours,  they  imagined,  alfo 
had  theirs ;  and  there  was  room  enough  in  the  univerfe  for 
both  to  live  together  in  good  fellowfhip,  without  interfering 
or  joftling  with  one  another. 

The  introdu(5lion  of  Chriftianity,  by  inculcating  the  unity 
of  God,  by  announcing  the  purity  of  his  charadler,  by  ex- 
plaining the  fervice  he  required  of  men,  produced  a  total  al- 
teration on  their  religious  fentiments  and  belief.  But  this  is 
not  the  place  for  handling  this  fublime  fubje6l.  It  is  fufficient 
to  obferve  here,  that  a  religion,  which  was  founded  on  the 
unity  of  the  Deity,  which  admitted  of  no  aflbciation  with 
falfe  gods,  muft  either  be  altogether  deftroyed,  or  become 
the  prevailing  belief  of  mankind.  The  latter  was  the  cafe. 
Chriftianity  made  its  way  among  the  civilized  part  of  man- 
kind, by  the  fublimity  of  its  doctrines  and  precepts;  and 
before  it  was  fupported  by  the  arm  of  power,  fuftained  itfelf 
by  the  voice  of  wifdom. 

The  management  of  whatever  related  to  the  church,  being 
naturally  conferred  on  thofe  who  had  eftabliflied  it,  firft  oc- 
cafioned  the  elevation  of  the  clergy,  and  afterwards  of  the 
bifhop  of  Rome,  over  all  the  members  of  the  Chriftian  world. 
It  is  impoflible  to  defcribe  within  our  narrow  limits  all  the 
concomitant  caufes,  fome  of  which  were  extremely  delicate, 
by  which  this  fpecies  of  univerfal  monarchy  was  eftabliftied. 
The  biftiops  of  Rome,  by  being  removed  from  the  controul 
of  the  Roman  emperors,  then  refiding  in  Conftantinople ;  by 
borrowing,  with  little  variation,  the  religious  ceremonies  and 
rites  eftabliflied  among  the  heathen  world,  and  otherwife  work- 
ing on  the  credulous  minds  of  Barbarians,  by  whom  that  em- 
pire began  to  be  difmembered  ;  and  by  availing  themfelves  of 
every  circumftance  which  Fortune  threw  in  their  way,  flowly 
ere£led  the  fabric  of  their  power,  at  firft  an  obje6t  of  vene- 
ration, and  afterwards  of  terror,  to  all  temporal  princes.  Ths 
caufes  of  its  happy  difiblution  are  more  palpable,  and  operated 
with  greater  adivity.  The  moft  efficacious  was  the  rapid 
improvement  of  arts,  government  and  commerce,  which  after 
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many  ages  of  barbarity,  made  its  way  into  Europe.  The  fcafif 
dalous  lives  of  thofe  who  called  themfelves  the  minifters  of 
Jefus  Chrift,  their  ignorance  and  tyr  nny.  the  defire  natural 
to  fovereigns  of  delivering  themfelves  from  a  foreign  yoke^  the 
opportunity  of  applying  to  national  objects,  the  in  n  enfe  wealth 
which  had  been  diverted  to  the  fervice  of  the  church  in  every 
kingdom  of  Europe,  confpired  with  the  ardour  of  the  firft 
reformers,  and  haftened  the  progrefs  of  reformation.  The  ab- 
furd  mummeries  eftabliflied  by  the  Romifh  clergy  in  order  to 
elevate  their  power,  and  augment  their  riches,  were  hap- 
pily turned  into  ridicule  by  men  of  Letters,  who,  on  that 
account,  deferve  to  be  held  in  everlafting  efteem,  as  they 
contributed,  in  a  very  eminent  degree,  to  that  aftonifhing 
event,  fo  favourable  to  the  civil  as  well  as  to  the  religious 
iiberties  of  mankind. 

We  fhall  now  proceed  to  the  main  part  of  our  work^  be- 
ginning with  Europe, 
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EUROPE,  though  the  leaft  extenfive  quarter  of  the 
globe,  is  in  many  refpefts  that  which  moft  deferves  our'  « 
attention.  It  is  in  Europe  that  the  human  mind  has 
made  the  greateft  progrefs  towards  its  improvement ;  and  where 
the  arts,  whether  of  utility  or  ornament,  the  fciences  both  mi- 
litary and  civil,  have  been  carried  to  the  greateft  height  and 
perfedion.  If  we  except  the  earlieft  ages  of  the  world,  it  is 
in  Europe  we  find  the  greateft  variety  of  charatfler,  govern- 
ment and  manners,  and  from  whence  we  draw  the  greateft 
number  of  fads  and  memorials  either  for  our  entertainment  ox 
inftruction. 

Geography  difcovers  to  us  two  circumftances  with  regard  to 
Europe,  which  perhaps  have  had  a  confiderable  tendency  in 
giving  it  the  fuperiority  over  the  reft  of  the  world.  Firft, 
^e  happy  temperature  of  its  climate,  no  part  of  it  lying  within 
the  torrid  zone  ;  and  fecondly,  the  great  variety  of  its  fur- 
face.  7' he  eftecl  of  a  moderate  climate,  both  on  plants  and 
animals,  is  well'  known  from  experience.  The  immenfe  num- 
ber of  mountains,  rivers,  feas,  &c.  which  divide  the  different 
countries  of  Europe  from  one  another,  is  likewife  extremely 
commodious  for  its  inhabitants.  Thefe  natural  boundaries 
check  the  progrefs  of  conqueft  or  defpotifm,  v/hich  has  always 
been  fo  rapid  in  the  extenfive  plains  of  Africa  and  the  Eaft : 
tjie  feas  and  rivers  facilitate  the  intercourfe  and  commerce  be- 
tween different  nations  j  and  even  the  barren  rocks  and 
mountains  are  more  favourable  for  exciting  human  induftry 
and  invention,  than  the  natural  unfolicited  luxuriancy  of  more 
fertile  foils.  There  is  no  part  of  Europe  fo  diverfified  in  its 
furface,  fo  interrupted  by  natural  boundaries  or  divifions,  as 
Greece ;  we  have  feen  that  it  was  in  Greece  the  human  mind 
began  to  know  and  to  avail  itfelf  of  its  ftrength,  and  that 
many  of  the  arts  fubfervient  to  utility  or  ple^fure,  were  in- 
vented, or  at  leaft  greatly  improved.  What  Greece  there- 
fore is  with  regard  to  Europe,  Europe  itfelf  is  with  regard  tq 
the  reft  of  the  globe.  The  analogy  may  even  be  carried  fur- 
ther, and  it  is  v/orth  while  to  attend  to  it.  As  antient  Greece 
(for  we  do  not  fpeak  of  Greece,  at  prefent  under  the  un-^ 
natural  tyranny  of  Barbarians)  was  diftinguifhed  above  all 
the  reft  of  Europe,  for  the  equity  of  its  laws,  and  the  free- 
dom of  its  political  conftitution,  fo  has  Europe  in  general  been 

F  3  remarkable 
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remarkable  for  fmaller  deviations,  at  leaft  from  the  laws  of 
nature  and  equality,  than  have  been  admitted  in  other  quar- 
ters of  the  world.  Though  moft  of  the  European  govern- 
ments are  monarchical,  we  may  difcover,  on  due  examination, 
that  there  are  a  thoufand  little  fprings,  which  check  the 
force,  and  foften  the  rigour  of  monarchy  in  Europe,  which 
do  not  exift  any  where  elfe.  In  proportion  to  the  number 
and  force  of  thefe  checks,  the  monarchies  of  Europe,  fuch 
as  RufTia,  France,  Spain  and  Denmark,  differ  from  one  ano- 
ther. Befides  monarchies,  in  which  one  man  bears  the  chief 
fway,  there  are  in  Europe,  ariftoe  racies  or  governments  of 
the  nobles,  and  democracies  or  governments  of  the  people. 
Venice  is  an  example  of  the  former  ;  Holland,  and  fome  ftates 
of  Italy  and  Switzerland,  afford  examples  of  the  latter.  There 
are  likewife  mixed  governments,  which  cannot  be  affigned  to 
any  one  clafs.  Great  Britain,  which  partakes  of  all  the  three, 
is  the  molt  fmgular  inflance  of  this  kind  we  are  acquainted 
with.  The  other  mixed  governments  in  Europe,  are  com- 
pofed  only  of  two  of  the  nmple  forms,  fuch  as  Poland,  Swe- 
den, feveral  flates  of  Italy,  &c.  all  which  (hall  be  explained 
at  length  in  their  proper  places. 

The  Chrifcian  religion  is  eflabliflied  throughout  every  part 
of  Europe,  except  Turkey ;  but  from  the  various  capacities 
of  the  human  mind,  and  the  different  lights  in  which  fpecu- 
lative  opinions  are  apt  to  appear,  when  viewed  by  perfons  of 
different  educations  and  pafHons,  that  religion  is  divided  into 
a  number  of  different  fedis,  but  which  may  be  comprehended 
under  three  general  denominations;  ifl,  The  Greek  church  ; 
id,  Popery  ;  and  3d,  Proteflantifm  :  which  laft  is  again  divided 
into  Lutheranifm,  and  Calvinifm,  fo  called  from  Luther  and 
Calvin,  the  two  diflinguifhed  reformers  of  the  i6th  century. 

The  languages  of  Europe  are  derived  from  the  fix  following. 
The  Greek,  Latin.,  Teutonic  or  old  German,  tht  Celtic, 
Sclavonic,  and  Gothic, 


Grand  Divisions  of  EUROPE. 

THIS  grand  divifion  of  the  earth  is  fituated  between  the 
loth  degree  wefl,  and  the  65th  degree  eafl  long,  from 
London  ;  and  between  the  36th  and  7  2d  degree  of  north  lat. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  north,  by  the  Frozen  Ocean ;  on  the 
eaft,  by  Afia  ;  on  the  fouth,  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  which 
divides  it  from  Africa;  and  on  the  wefl,  by  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  which  feparates  it  from  America :  being  3000  miles 
long,  and  2500  broad,  It  contains  the  following  kingdoms 
and  ftates. 
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kingdoms 

.  1  Length. 

Breadth. 

Chief  City. 

Dift.  &  Bearing 
from  London. 

Dift.  of  Time 
from  London. 

Religions. 

England 
Scotland 
Ireland 

300 
300 
285 

300 

London 

Edinburgh 

Dublin 

IVliles. 
#  *  # 

400  N, 
270  N.  W. 

rl.  iVi. 
«    #  # 

0  12  aft. 
0  26  aft. 

Lutherans 
Calvinifts 
Luth.Cal.  and  Pap. 

Norway- 
Denmark 

lOOO 

240 

300 
180 

Bergen 
Copenhagen 

540  N. 
500  N.  E. 

0  24  bef. 
0  50  bef. 

Lutherans 
Lutherans 

Sweden 

800 

Stockholm 

750  N.  E. 

I  lo  bef. 

Lutherans 

Ruflia 

1500 

I 

Peterfburg 

1140  N.  E. 

2    4  bef. 

Greek  Church 

Poland 

700 

680 

Warfaw 

760  E. 

I  24  bef. 

Pap.  Luth.&Caiv. 

K.  of  Pru.  7 
Domin.  5 

uncertain 

Berlin 

CACi  E. 

bef 

0  59 

T  11th    &  Calv 

Germany 

600 

Vienna 

600  E. 

I     5  bef. 

Pap.  Luth.&Calv. 

Bohemia 

300 

250 

Prague 

600  E. 

I    4  bef. 

Papifts 

Holland 

150 

200 

Amfterdam 

180  E. 

0  18  bef. 

Calvinifts 

Flanders 

200 

BrulTels 

180  S.  E. 

0  16  bef. 

Papifts 

France 

600 

Paris 

200  S.  E. 

0    9  bef. 

Papifts 

Spain 

700 

Madrid 

800  S. 

0  17  aft. 

Papifts 

Portugal 

300 

Lifbon 

850  s.  w. 

0  38  aft. 

Papifts 

Switzerland 

260 

Bern 

420  S.  E. 

0  28  bef 

Calvin.  &  Papifts. 

Several 
fmall  ftates 

7  Piedmont,  Montferrat,  Milan,  Parma,  Modena,  Mantua,  Venice,  Genoa,  Tufcany,  Sec 
5  Turin,          Cafal,     Milan,  Parma, Modena,  Mantua,  Venice,  Genoa,  Florence. 

Popedom 

240 

120 

Rome 

820  S.  E.    ^  0  52  bef.  'Papifts 

Naples 

280 

120 

Naples 

870  S.  E. 

I    0  bef. 

Papifts 

Hungary 

300 

200 

Buda 

780  S.  E. 

I  17  bef. 

Papifts 

Danubian  ? 
Provinces  ^ 
Lit.  Tartary 
Greece 

600 

380 
400 

240 
240 

C  Conltan- 
i  tinople 

Caffa 
Athens 

1320  S.  E. 

1500  E. 
1360  S.  E. 

1  58  bef. 

2  24  bef. 
1  37  bef. 

Mahometans,  and 
Greek  Church. 

Exclufive  of  the  Britifh  ifles,  mentioned  above,  Europe 
contains  the  following  principal  iflands  : 

Iceland,  in  the  Northern  Seas,  fubjeft  to  Denmark. 

IN  T  HE  BALTIC  SEA. 

{Zealand,  Funen,  Alfen,  Femeren,  7  r  1  •  n.      t>  i 
Laland,  Falfter,  Mona,  Bornholm,  j  ^"^J^'^  Denmark. 

2.  Gothland,  Aland,  Rugen,        —       fubjedl  to  Sweden. 

3.  Ofel,  Dagho,  —  —       fubjea  to  Ruffia. 

4.  Ufedom,  Wollin,        —  fubjei5l  to  Pruflia, 

IN  THE  MEDITERRANEAN  SEA. 
Ivica,  fubjed  to  Spain. 
Majorca,  ditto. 

Minorca,  fubjed  to  Great  Britain. 
Corfica,  formerly  fubj eft  to  Genoa,  now  to  France. 
Sardinia,  fubjed  to  the  king  of  Sardinia. 
Sicily,  fubjecl  to  the  king  of  Naples. 

Archipelago  iflands,  fubjed  to  Turkey,  with  the  ifland  of  Candia. 

IN  THE  ADRIATIC  AND  IONIAN  SEA, 
Liefiena.    2.  Corfu.   3.  Cepha- 7  ri  -  o     -rr  . 
Ionia.  4.  Zant,      —      _  |  Tubje^  to  Venice, , 

5.  Leucadia,  fubjedt  to  the  Turks, 
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I Shall,  according  to  my  plan,  begin  this  account  of  hU 
Danifh  majefty's  dominions  with  the  moft  northerly  fitua-r 
tions,  and  divide  them  into  four  parts  :  ift.  Eaft  and  Weft 
Greenland,  Iceland,  and  the  iflands  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean ; 
2d.  Norway  3d.  Denmark  proper ;  and  4th.  his  German 
territories. 

The  dimenfions  of  thefe  countries  may  be  feen  in  the  followin^j 

table. 


Denmark. 


Jutland, 
Slefwick, 
'a   r  Zealand, 
g   j  Funen, 
,u   ,  Falfter  and 
•£  J  Laland, 
.2  "a  Femeren, 
-5  j  Alfen, 
§   I  Mona, 
S  LBornholm, 
In  the  Nor.  feas,  Iceland, 
Norway, 
Danifh  Lapland, 
Wcftphalia,  Oldenburg, 
Lower  Saxony,  Stromar, 

Total- 


Square 
miles. 


9,000 
2,115 

1^935 
768 

220 

50 
54 
39 
160 
46,000 


155 
70 
60 
38 
27 

13 
15 
14 

20 

435 


71,400  750 
28,4001  2S5 
62 
5^ 


1260 
1000 


163,001 


98 

63 
60 

3- 

12 

8 
6 
5 

12 

t85 
170 
172 
3^ 
32 


Chief  cities; 


Wyburg, 

Slefwick, 

Copenhagen, 

Odenfee, 

Nikoping, 

Naxkaw, 

Borge, 

Sonderborge_, 

Stege, 

Rottomby, 

SkaJholt, 

Bergen, 

Wardhuys, 

Oldenburg, 

Gluckftat. 


The  reader  may  perceive,  that  in  the  above  table  no  cal- 
culation is  made  of  the  dimenfions  of  Eaft  and  Weft  Green- 
land j  becaufe,  in  fact,  they  are  not  yet  known,  or  known 
very  imperfecflly  :  wc  lhall,  however,  proceed  to  give  the  lateft 
accounts  of  them,  and  from  the  beft  authorities  that  have  come 
to  our  hands. 

EAST    AND    WEST    GREENLAND,  ICELAND, 

AND   THE  ISLANDS   IN   THE   ATLANTIC  OCEAN. 


EAST  GREENLAND. 

"T^  H  E  moft  northerly  part  of  his  Danifh  majefty's  domi- 
nions  ;  or,  as  others  call  it.  New  Greenland,  and  the 
country  of  Spitzbergen,  lies  between  10  and.  11  deg.  E.  long, 
and  76  and  80  deg.  N.  lat.  Though  it  is  now  claimed  by 
Denmark,  it  certainly  was  difcovered  by  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby, 
in  15535  and  is  fuppofed  to  be  a  continuation  of  Old  Green- 
land* 
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land.  It  obtained  the  name  of  Spitzbergen,  from  the  height 
Jiiid  raggednefs  of  its  rocks.  There  is  a  whale-filhery,  chiefly 
profecuted  by  the  Dutch  and  fome  Britifh  velTels,  on  its  coafts. 
It  likewife  contains  two  harbours  ;  one  called  South  Haven, 
and  the  other  Maurice-Bay ;  but  the  inland  parts  are  unin- 
habited. 

WEST  GREENLAND. 


lES  between  the  meridian  of  London,  and  50  deg.  W. 
long,  and  between  60  and  73  deg.  N.  lat. 


Inhabitants.]  By  the  lateft  accounts  from  the  miffiona- 
ries,  employed  for  the  converfion  of  the  Greenlanders,  their 
whole  number  does  not  amount  to  above  957  ftated  inhar 
bitants :  Mr.  Crantz,  however,  thinks  that  the  roving  fouth- 
landers  of  Greenland  may  amount  to  about  7000.  There  is  a 
great  refembiance  between  the  afpe£i:,  manners,  and  drefs  of 
rhofe  natives,  and  the  Esquimaux  Americans,  from  whom  they 
j^aturally  differ  but  little,  even  after  all  the  pains  which  the 
Danifli  and  German  miffionaries  have  taken  to  convert  and 
civilize  them.  They  live  in  huts  during  their  winter,  which 
is  incredibly  fevere ;  but  Mr.  Crantz,  who  has  given  us  the 
Jateft  and  beft  accounts  of  this  country,  fays,  that  in  their 
longeft  fummer  days  it  is  fo  hot  that  the  inhabitants  are  obliged 
to  throw  off  their  fummer  garments.  They  have  no  trade,  tho' 
they  have  a  moft  improveable  fifliery  upon  their  coafts  ;  but  they 
employ  all  the  year  either  in  fifliing  or  hunting,  in  v/hich  they 
are  very  dextrous. 

Curiosities.]  The  taking  of  Whales  in  the  feas  of  Green- 
land, among  the  fields  of  ice  that  have  been  increafmg  for 
ages,  is  one  of  the  greateft  curiofities  in  nature.  Thefe  fields, 
pr  pieces  of  ice,  are,  frequently,  more  than  a  mile  in  length, 
-^and  upwards  of  100  feet  in  thicknefs ;  and  when  they  are  put 
in  motion  by  a  ftorm,  nothing  can  be  more  terrible ;  ths 
Dutch  had  13  fliips  crufhed  to  pieces  by  them  in  onefeafon. 

There  are  feveral  kinds  of  whales  in  Greenland  ;  fome  white, 
and  others  black.  The  black  fort,  the  grand  bay  whale,  is  in  mofb 
efteem,  on  account  of  his  bulk,  and  the  great  quantity  of  fat 
or  blubber  he  affords,  which  turns  to  oil.  His  tongue  is  about 
18  feet  long,  inclofed  in  long  pieces  of  what  we  call  whalebone, 
which  are  covered  with  a  kind  of  hair  like  horfe-hair  ;  and  on 
each  fide  of  bis  tongue  are  250  pieces  of  this  v/halebone.  As 
to  the  bones  of  his  body,  they  are  as  hard  as  an  ox's  bones, 
ind  of  no  ufe.  There  are  no  teeth  in  his  mouth ;  and  ha 
is  ufually  between  60  and  80  feet  long ;  very  thick  about  thg 
l^ead,  but  grows  lefs  from  thence  to  ijhe  tail. 

'  When 
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When  the  feamen  fee  a  whale  fpout,  the  word  is  immedi- 
ately given,  fall^  fall^  when  every  one  haftens  from  the  fhip 
to  his  boat ;  fix  or  eight  men  being  appointed  to  a  boat,  and 
four  or  five  boats  ufually  belong  to  one  fhip. 

When  they  come  near  the  whale,  the  harpooner  flrilces  him 
with  his  harpoon  (a  barbed  dart)  and  the  monfler  finding 
himfelf  wounded,  runs  fwiftly  down  into  the  deep,  and  would 
carry  the  boat  along  with  him,  if  they  did  not  give  him  line 
faft  enough  ;  and  to  prevent  the  wood  of  the  boat  taking  fire  by 
the  violent  rubbing  of  the  rope  on  the  fide  of  it,  one  wets  it 
conflantly  with  a  mop.  After  the  whale  has  run  fome  loo 
fathoms  deep,  he  is  forced  to  come  up  for  air,  when  he  makes 
fuch  a  terrible  noife  with  his  fpouting,  that  fome  have  com- 
pared it  to  the  firing  of  cannon.  So  foon  as  he  appears  on 
the  furface  of  the  water,  fome  of  the  harpooners  fix  another 
harpoon  in  him,  whereupon  he  plunges  again  into  the  deep ; 
and  when  he  comes  up  a  fecond  time,  they  pierce  him  with 
fpears  in  the  vital  parts,  till  he  fpouts  out  flreams  of  blood  in- 
ftcad  of  water,  beating  the  waves  with  his  tail  and  fins,  till  the 
fea  is  all  in  a  foam,  the  boats  continuing  to  follow  him  fome 
leagues,  till  he  has  loft  his  ftrength  ;  and  when  he  is  dying, 
he  turns  himfelf  upon  his  back,  and  is  drawn  on  fliore,  or  to 
the  fliip,  if  they  be  at  a  diftance  from  the  land.  There  they 
cut  him  in  pieces,  and  by  boiling  the  blubber,  extract  the 
oil,  if  they  have  conveniencies  on  fliorc  ;  othcrwife  they  barrel 
up  the  pieces,  and  bring  them  home  ;  but  nothing  can  fmell 
flrongcr  than  thefe  fhips  do.  Every  fifh  is  computed  to  yield 
between  60  and  ico  barrels  of  oil,  of  the  value  of  3  1.  or4l. 
a  barrel.  Though  the  Danes  claim  this  country  of  Eafl 
Greenland,  where  thefe  whales  are  taken,  the  Dutch  have  in 
a  manner  monopolized  this  fifhery. 

ICELAND. 

T  lES  between  63  and  68  deg.  N.  lat.  and  between  10  and 
^  26  deg.  W.  long,  from  the  meridian  of  London  \  extend- 
ing from  eaft  to  wefl  about  720  miles. 

Inhabitants.]  The  inhabitants  are  fuppofed  to  be  about 
So,ooo  ;  though  it  is  thought  that  they  were  formerly  far  more 
numerous,  till  the  country  was  depopulated  by  the  fmall-pox, 
and  peftilential  difeafes.  They  are  fubjecl  to  the  crown  of 
Denmark,  and  conform  to  the  religion  and  laws  of  Norway. 
His  Danifh  majefty  names  their  governor,  called  StafFs-ampt- 
maud  ;  but  he  appoints  a  deputy-governor,  called  Amptmaud, 
who  refides  in  Iceland,  at  the  king's  palace  of  Reffefted,  on  a 
falary  of  400  rixdollars  ;  and  he  has  magiftrates  under  him, 
both  in  civil  and  fpiritual  cafes.    The  people  are  naturally 

hardy. 
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Saidy,  honeft,  and  induftrious.  They  amufe  themfelves  with 
chefs  and  finging.  In  fome  things  they  differ  little  from  the 
Danes  and  Norwegians  j  though  they  have  many  cuftoms  pecu- 
liar to  themfelves. 

Trade.]  The  commerce  of  this  ifland  is  monopolized  by  a 
Danifh  company.  Its  exports  confift  of  dried  fifli,  falted  mut- 
ton and  lamb,  beef,  butter,  tallow,  train-oil,  coarfe  woollen 
cloth,  ftockings,  gloves,  raw  wool,  fheep-fkins,  lamb-fkins, 
fox-furs  of  various  colours,  eider-down,  and  feathers.  Their  im- 
ports confift  of  timber,  fifhing-lines  and  hooks,  tobacco,  bread, 
horfe-fhoes,  brandy,  wine,  fait,  linen,  and  a  little  filk  ;  exclu- 
five  of  fome  neceffaries  and  fuperfluities  for  the  more  wealthy. 

Strength  and  revenue.]  As  Iceland  affords  no  bait  for 
avarice  or  ambition,  the  inhabitants  depend  entirely  upon  his 
Danifh  majefty's  prote6lion ;  and  the  revenue  he  draws  from 
the  country,  amounts  to  about  30,000  crowns  a  year. 

THE  FARO  ISLANDS. 

SO  called  from  their  lying  in  a  clufter,  and  the  inhabitants 
ferrying  from  one  ifland  to  another.  They  are  about  24  in 
number,  and  lie  between  61  and  63  deg.  W.  long,  from  London. 
The  fpace  of  this  clufter  extends  about  60  miles  in  length,  and 
40  in  breadth,  to  the  weftward  of  Norv/ay ;  having  Shetland 
and  the  Orkneys  on  the  fouth-eaft,  and  Greenland  and  Iceland 
upon  the  north  and  north-weft.  The  trade  and  income  of  the 
inhabitants,  who  may  be  about  3000  or  4000,  add  little  or 
nothing  to  the  revenues  of  Denmark. 

NORWAY. 

Name,  boundaries,  7  H  E  natural  fignification  of 
ANDEXTENT.  J  X  Notway  is,  the  Northern- 
way.  It  is  bounded  on  the  fouth  by  the  entrance  into  the 
Baltic,  called  the  Scaggerac,  or  Categate  ;  on  the  weft  and 
north,  by  the  northern  ocean ;  and  on  the  eaft,  it  is  divided 
from  Sweden  by  a  long  ridge  of  mountains,  called  at  different 
parts  by  different  names  ;  as  Fillefield,  Dofrefield,  Rundfield, 
and  Dourfield.  The  reader  may  confult  the  table  of  dimen- 
fions  in  Denmark  for  its  extent ;  but  it  is  a  country  fo  little 
known  to  the  reft  of  Europe,  that  it  is  difficult  to  fix  its  dimen- 
fions  with  precifion. 

Climate.]  The  climate  of  Norway  varies  according  to 
its  extent,  and  its  expofiture  towards  the  fea.  At  Bergen,  the 
winter  is  moderate,  and  the  fea  is  practicable.  The  eaftern 
parts  of  Norway  are  commonly  covered  with  fnow  ;  and  the 
c^ld  generally  fets  in  about  the  middle  of  Odober,  with  in- 
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tenfe  feverity,  to  the  middle  of  April ;  the  waters  being  all 
that  while  frozen  to  a  confiderable  thickncfs.  In  17 19,  7000 
Swedes,  who  were  on  their  march  to  attack  Drontheim,  pe- 
rifhed  in  the  fnow,  on  the  mountains  which  feparate  Sweden 
from  Norway ;  and  their  bodies  were  found  in  different  po- 
•ftures.  But  even  froft  and  fnow  have  their  conveniencies,  as 
they  facilitate  the  conveyance  of  goods  by  land.  As  to  the 
more  northerly  parts  of  this  country,  called  Finmark,  the  cold 
is  fo  intenfe,  t;hat  they  are  but  little  known.  At  Bergen,  the 
longeft  day  confifts  of  about  19  hours,  and  the  fhortefl  about 
fix.  In  fummer,  the  inhabitants  csn  read  and  write  at  mid- 
night, by  the  light  of  the  fky  ;  and  in  the  moft  northerly  parts, 
about  midfummer,  the  fun  is  continually  in  view.  In  thofe 
parts,  however,  in  the  middle  of  winter,  there  is  only  a  faint 
glimmering  of  light  at  noon,  for  about  an  hour  and  a  half ; 
owing  to  the  refle£tion  of  the  fun's  rays  on  the  mountains. 
Nature,  notwithftanding,  has  been  fo  kind  to  the  Norwegians, 
that  in  the  midft  of  their  darknefs,  the  fky  is  fo  ferene,  and  the 
moon  and  the  aurora  borealis  fo  bright,  that  they  can  carry  on 
their  fifhery,  and  work  at  their  feveral  trades  in  open  air. 

The  air  is  fo  pure  in  fome  of  the  inland  parts,  that  the  inha- 
bitants live  fo  long  as  to  be  tired  of  life;  and  caufe  them- 
felves  to  be  tranfported  to  a  lefs  falubrious  air.  Sudden  thaws, 
and  fnow-falls,  have,  however,  fometimes  dreadful  effects, 
and  deflroy  whole  villages. 

Mountains.]  Norway  is  reckoned  one  of  the  mofl  moun- 
tainous countries  in  the  world ;  for  it  contains  a  chain  of 
unequal  mountains  running  from  fouth  to  north  :  to  pafs  that 
of  Hardanger,  a  man  rnufb  travel  about  feventy  Englifh  miles  ; 
and  to  pals  others,  upwards  of  fifty.  Dofrefield  is  counted 
the  higheft  mountain,  perhaps,  in  Europe.  The  rivers. a/id 
cataracts  which  interfect  thofe  dreadful  precipices,  and  are 
pafTable  only  by  flight  tottering  wooden  bridges,  render  tra- 
velling in  this  country  very  terrible  and  dangerous ;  though 
the  government  is  at  the  ejcpence  of  providing,  at  different 
ftages,  houfes  accommodated  with  fire,  light,  and  kitchen 
furniture.  Detached  from  this  vafl  chain,  other  immenfe 
mountains  prefent  themfelves  all  over  Norway  ;  fome  of  them 
with  refervoirs  of  water  on  the  top  ;  and  the  whole  forming  a 
moft  furprizing  landfcape.  The  a6tivity  of  the  natives,  in 
recovering  their  fneep  and  goats,  when  penned  up,  through  a 
falfe  ftep,  in  one  of  thofe  rocks,  is  wonderful.  The  owner 
direfts  himfelf  to  be  lowered  down  from  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tain, fitting  on  a  crofs  ftick,  tied  to  the  end  of  a  long  rope  ; 
and  when  he  arrives  at  the  place  where  the  creature  {lands,  he 
faftens  it  to  the  fame  cord,  and  it  is  drawn  up  with  himfelf. 
'   '     ■  Xhe 
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The  caverns  that  are  to  be  met  with  in  thofe  mountains,  are 
more  wonderful  than  thofe,  perhaps,  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world,  though  lefs  liable  to  obfervation.  One  of  them,  called 
Dolfteen,  was,  in  1 750,  vifited  by  two  clergymen;  who  re- 
ported, that  they  proceeded  in  it  till  they  heard  the  fea  dafhing 
over  their  heads  ;  that  the  palFage  was  as  wide  and  high  as  an 
ordinary  church,  the  fides  perpendicular,  and  the  roof  vaulted  : 
that  they  defcended  a  flight  of  natural  ftairs ;  but  when  they 
arrived  at  another,  they  durft  not  venture  to  proceed,  but 
returned;  and  that  they  confumed  two  candles  going  and 
returning. 

Forests.]  The  chief  wealth  of  Norway  lies  in  its  forefts, 
which  furnifh  foreigners  with  mails,  beams,  planks,  and 
boards ;  and  ferve  befide  for  all  domeftic  ufes  ;  particularly  the 
conftrudlion  of  houfes,  bridges,  lliips,  and  for  charcoal  to  the 
founder ies.  The  chief  timber  growing  here  are  fir  and  pine, 
elm,  alh,  yew,  benreed,  (a  very  curious  wood)  birch,  beech, 
oak,  eel,  or  alder,  juniper,  the  afpin-tree,  the  comel,  or  floe- 
tree,  hafel,  elder,  and  even  ebony ;  (under  the  mountains  of 
Kolen)  lyme  and  willows.  The  fums  which  Norway  receives 
for  timber,  are  very  confiderable  ;  but  the  induftry  of  the  inha- 
bitants is  greatly  affifted  by  the  courfe  of  their  rivers,  and  the 
fituation  of  their  lakes  ;  which  affords  them  not  only  the  con- 
veniency  already  mentioned,  of  floating  down  their  timber, 
but  that  of  erecting  faw-mills,  for  dividing  their  large  beams 
into  planks  and  deals.  A  tenth  of  all  fawed  timber  belongs 
to  his  Danifh  majefty,  and  forms  no  inconfiderable  part  of  his 
jevenue. 

Stones,  metals,  1  Norway  contains  quarries  of  excel- 
AND  MINERALS,  j  lent  marble,  as  well  as  many  other 
kinds  of  ftones  ;  and  the  magnet  is  found  in  the  iron  mines. 
The  amianthus,  or  afbeftos,  which  when  its  delicate  fibres  are 
wove  into  cloth,  are  cleaned  by  the  fire,  is  likewife  found  here; 
ss  are  cryftals,  granates,  amethyfts,  agate,  thunder-ftones, 
and  eagle-ftones.  Gold  found  in  Norway,  has  been  coined 
into  ducats.  His  Danifli  majefty  is  now  working,  to  great 
advantage,  a  filver  mine  at  Koningfberg ;  other  filver  mines 
have  been  found  in  different  parts  of  the  country ;  and  one  of 
the  many  filver  maffes  that  have  been  difcovered,  weighing 
560  pounds,  is  to  be  feen  at  the  Royal  Mufeum  at  Copen- 
hagen. The  lead,  copper,  and  iron  mines,  are  common  in 
this  country :  one  of  the  copper-mines  at  Roraas,  is  thought 
to  be  the  richeft  in  Europe.  Norway  likewife  produces  quick- 
filver,  fujphur,  fait,  and  coal  mines  ;  vitriol,  allum,  and  va^ 
rious  kinds  of  loam ;  the  different  manufactures  of  which 
bring  in  a  large  revenue  to  the  crown. 

Rivers 
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Rivers  and  lakes.]  The  rivers  and  frefti-water  lakes  in 
this  country,  are  well  flocked  w^ith  fifh  ;  and  navigable  for 
vefTels  of  confiderable  burden.  The  moft  extraordinary  cir- 
cumftance  attending  the  lakes  is,  that  fome  of  them  contain 
floating  iflands,  formed  by  the  cohefion  of  roots  of  trees  and 
fhrubs ;  and  though  torn  from  the  main  land,  bear  herbage 
and  trees.  So  late  as  the  year  1702,  the  noble  family  feat  of 
Borge,  near  Fredericftadt,  fuddenly  funk,  w^ith  all  its  towers 
and  battlements,  into  an  abyfs  a  hundred  fathom  in  depth  ; 
and  its  fite  was  inftantly  filled  with  a  piece  of  water,  which 
formed  a  lake  300  ells  in  length,  and  about  half  as  broad. 
This  melancholy  accident,  by  which  14  people  and  200  head 
of  cattle  perifhed,  was  occafioned  by  the  foundation  being  un- 
dermined by  the  waters  of  a  river. 

Uncommon  animals,  1  All  the  animals  that  are  natives 
FOWLS  and  fishes.  3  of  Denmark,  are  to  be  found  in 
Norway,  with  an  addition  of  many  more.  The  wild  beafts 
peculiar  to  Norway,  are  the  elk,  the  rein-deer,  the  hares,  the 
rabbit,  the  bear,  the  wolf,  the  lynx,  the  fox,  the  glutton, 
the  leming,  the  ermine,  the  martin  and  the  beaver.  The  elk 
is  a  tall  afh-coloured  animal,  its  fhape  partaking  at  once  of 
the  horfe  and  the  flag ;  it  is  harmlefs,  and,  in  the  winter, 
focial ;  and  their  flefh  tafles  like  venifon.  The  rein-deer  is  a 
fpecies  of  flag ;  but  we  fhall  have  occafion  to  mention  him 
more  particularly  afterwards.  The  hares  are  fmall ;  and  are 
faid  to  live  upon  mice  in  the  winter  time,  and  to  change 
their  colour  from  brown  to  white.  The  Norwegian  bears  are 
flrong  and  fagacious  :  they  are  remarkable  for  not  hurting 
children  ;  but  their  other  qualities  are  in  common  with  the 
refl  of  their  fpecies  in  northern  countries  ;  nor  can  we  much 
credit  the  very  extraordinary  fpecimens  of  their  fagacity,  re- 
corded by  the  natives  :  they  are  hunted  by  little  dogs  j  and 
fome  prefer  bear  hams  to  thofe  of  Weflphalia.  The  Norwe- 
gian wolves,  though  fierce,  are  fhy  even  of  a  cow  or  a  goat, 
unlefs  impelled  by  hunger  :  the  natives  are  dextrous  in  dig- 
ging traps  for  them,  in  which  they  are  taken  or  killed.  The 
lynx,  by  fome  called  the  goupes,  is  fmaller  than  a  wolf,  but 
as  dangerous  :  they  are  of  the  cat-kind,  and  have  claws  like 
tygers  ;  they  dig  under  ground,  and  often  undermine  fheep- 
folds,  where  they  make  dreadful  havock.  The  (kin  of  the 
lynx  is  beautiful  and  valuable  ;  as  is  that  of  the  black  fox. 
White  and  red  foxes  are  likewife  found  in  Norway,  and  par- 
take of  the  nature  of  that  wily  animal  in  other  countries  ; 
they  have  a  particular  way  of  drawing  crabs  afhore,  by  dip- 
ping their  tallj  in  the  water,  which  the  aab  lays  hold  of. 
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The  glutton,  otherwife  called  the  erven,  or  vielfras,  re- 
fembles  a  turn-fpit  dog ;  with  a  long  body,  thick  legs,  fharp 
claws  and  teeth;  his  fur,  which  is  variegated,  is  fo  precious, 
that  he  is  fhot  with  blunt  arrows,  to  preferve  the  fkin  un- 
hurt :  he  is  bold,  and  fo  ravenous,  that  it  is  faid  he  will  de- 
vour a  carcafe  larger  than  himfelf,  and  unburthens  his  fto- 
mach  by  fqueezing  himfelf  between  two  clofe-ftanding  trees: 
when  taken,  he  has  been  even  known  to  eat  ftone  and  mor- 
tar. The  ermine  is  a  little  creature,  remarkable  for  its  fhy- 
nefs  and  cleanlinefs  ;  and  few  of  our  readers  need  to  be  told, 
that  their  fur  forms  a  principal  part  even  of  royal  magnifi- 
cence. There  is  little  difference  betv/een  the  martin  and  a 
large  brown  foreft  cat,  only  its  head  and  fnout  are  fharper  ; 
it  is  very  fierce,  and  its  bite  dangerous.  I  fhall  have  occafion 
to  mention  the  beaver  in  treating  of  North  America. 

No  country  produces  a  greater  variety  of  birds  than  Nor- 
way. The  alks  build  upon  rocks ;  their  numbers  often  darken 
the  air,  and  the  noife  of  their  wings  refembles  a  ftorm  ;  their 
fize  is  the  bignefs  of  a  large  duck :  they  are  an  aquatic  fowl, 
and  their  flefli  is  much  efleemed.  No  fewer  than  30  different 
kinds  of  thruilies  refide  in  Norway ;  with  various  kinds  of 
pigeons,  and  feveral  forts  of  beautiful  wild  ducks.  The  Nor- 
wegian cock-of- the- wood,  is  of  a  black  or  dark-grey  colour, 
his  eye  refembling  that  of  a  pheafant ;  and  he  is  faid  to  be  the 
largeft  of  all  eatable  birds.  Norway  produces  two  kinds  of 
eagles,  the  land  and  the  fea ;  the  former  is  fo  ftrong,  that 
he  has  been  known  to  carry  off  a  child  of  two  years  old  :  the 
fea,  or  fifh-eagle,  is  larger  than  the  other ;  he  fubfifts  on  aqua- 
tic food  ;  and  fometimes  darts  on  large  fifhes  with  fuch  force, 
that  being  unable  to  free  his  talons  from  their  bodies,  he  is 
dragged  into  the  water  and  drowned. 

Nature  feems  to  have  adapted  thefe  aerial  inhabitants  for  the 
coail  of  Norway ;  and  induftry  has  produced  a  fpecies  of 
mankind  peculiarly  fitted  for  making  them  ferviceable  to  the 
human  race  :  thefe  are  the  birdmen,  or  climbers,  who  are 
amazingly  dexterous  in  mounting  the  fteepefl  rocks,  and 
bringing  away  the  birds  and  their  eggs  :  the  latter  are  nu- 
tritive food,  and  are  fometimes  parboiled  in  vinegar  ;  the  flefli 
is  eaten  by  the  peafant?,  whp  generally  relifh  it  3  while  the 
feathers  and  down  form  a  profitable  commodity.  Even  the 
dogs  of  the  farmers  in  the  northern  diitri£l:s,  are  trained  uj> 
to  be  i-lliflants  to  thofe  bird-men  in  feizing  their  prey. 

The  Scandinavian  lakes  and  feas  are  aflonifhingly  fruitful  in 
all  fifh  that  are  found  on  the  fea-coafls  of  Europe,  which  need 
not  here  be  enumerated.  Some  fifhes  in  thofe  feas,  however, 
have  their  peculiarities.    The  haac-mceren,  is  a  fpecies  of 
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fliark  ten  fathoms  in  length,  and  its  live  -  yields  three  cafks  of 
train-oil.  The  tuello-flynder  is  an  exceffive  large  turbot, 
which  has  been  known  to  cover  a  man  v/ho  had  fallen  over- 
board, to  keep  him  from  rifmg.  The  feafon  for  herring-fifhing 
is  announced  to  the  fifhermen  by  the  fpouting  of  water  from  th« 
whales  (of  which  feven  different  fpecies  are  mentioned)  in  fol- 
lowing the  herring  fhoals.  The  large  whale  refembles  a  cod, 
v/ith  fmall  eyes,  a  dark  marbled  fkin,  and  v/hite  belly  :  they 
fpout  out  the  water,  which  they  take  in  by  infpiration,  through 
two  holes  or  openings  in  the  head.  They  copulate  like  land- 
animals,  {landing  upright  in  the  fea,  A  young  whale,  when 
£rft  produced,  is  about  nine  or  ten  feet  long  j  and  the  female 
fometimes  brings  forth  two  at  a  birth.  The  whale  devours 
fuch  an  incredible  number  of  fmall  fifh,  that  his  belly  is  often 
ready  to  bur  ft  ;  in  v^hich  cafe  he  makes  a  moft  tremendous  noife 
from  pain.  The  fmaller  fifli  have  their  revenge  ,  fome  of 
them  faften  on  his  back,  and  inceflantly  beat  him  ;  others, 
with  /liarp  horns,  or  rather  bones,  on  their  beaks,  fwim  under 
his  belly,  and  fometimes  rip  it  up  ;  fome  are  provided  with 
long  jfharp  teeth,  and  tear  his  flefh.  Even  the  aquatic  birds  of 
prey  declare  war  againft  him  when  he  comes  near  the  furface  of 
the  water  ;  and  he  has  been  known  to  be  fo  tortured,  that  he 
has  beat  himfelf  to  death  on  the  rocks.  The  coafts  of  Norway 
may  be  faid  to  be  the  native  country  of  herrings.  Innumerable 
are  the  fhoals  that  come  from  under  the  ice  at  the  north-pole  ; 
and  about  the  latitude  of  Iceland  divide  themfelves  into  three 
bodies  :  one  of  thefc  fupply  the  Weftern  Ifles  and  coafts  of  Scot- 
land, another  directs  its  courfe  round  the  eaftern  part  of  Great- 
Britain  down  the  Channel,  and  the  third  enters  the  Baltic 
through  the  Sound.  They  form  great  part  of  the  food  of  the 
•ommon  people  ;  and  the  cod,  ling,  kabeliau,  and  torfk-fifhes, 
follow  them,  and  feed  upon  their  fpav/n  ;  and  are  taken  in 
prodigious  numbers  in  50  or  60  fathoms  water:  thefe,  efpecially 
their  roes,  and  the  oil  extracted  from  their  livers,  are  exported 
and  fold  to  great  advantage  ;  and  above  150,000  people  are 
maintained  by  the  herring  and  other  fifhing  on  the  coaft  of 
Norway.  The  fea-devil  is  about  fix  feet  in  length,  and  is  fo 
called  from  its  monftrous  appearance  and  voracity.  The  fea- 
fcorpion  is  likewife  of  a  hideous  form,  its  head  being  larger 
than  its  whole  body,  which  is  about  four  feet  in  length  j  and 
its  bite  is  faid  to  be  poifonous. 

The  moft  feemingly  fabulous  accounts  of  the  ancients,  con- 
cerning fea-monfters,  are  rendered  credible  by  the  productions  of 
the  Norwegian  feas  ;  and  the  fea-fnake,  or  fcrpent  of  the  ocean, 
is  no  longer  counted  a  chimera.  In  1756,  one  of  than  was  fhot 
by  a  mafter  of  a  Ihip  its  head  refembled  that  of  a  horfe  ;  the 
^  mouth 
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mouth  was  large  and  black,  as  were  the  eyes,  a  white  mane 
hanging  from  its  neck  :  it  floated  on  the  furface  of  the  water, 
and  held  its  head  at  leaft  two  feet  out  of  the  fea  :  between  the 
head  and  neck  were  feven  or  eight  folds,  which  were  very- 
thick  and  the  length  of  this  fnake  was  more  than  a  hundred 
yards,  fome  fay  fathoms.  They  have  a  remarkable  averfion  to 
the  fmell  of  caftor  ;  for  which  reafon,  fliip,  boat,  and  bark 
mafters,  provide  themfelves  with  quantities  of  that  drug,  to 
prevent  being  overfet  ;  the  ferpent's  o]fa<5lory  nerves  being; 
remarkably  exquifite.  The  particularities  recounted  of  this 
animal  would  be  incredible,  vi^ere  they  not  attefted  upon  oath. 
Egede  (a  very  creditable  author)  fays,  that  on  the  6th  day  of 
July,  1734,  a  large  and  frightful  fea-monfter  raifed  itfelf  fo 
high  out  of  the  water,  that  its  head  reached  above  the  main- 
top-maft  of  the  fhip  ;  that  it  had  a  long  fharp  fnout,  broad 
paws,  and  fpouted  water  like  a  whale  ;  that  the  body  feemed 
to  be  covered  with  fcales  ;  the  fkin  was  uneven  and  wrinkled, 
and  the  lower  part  was  formed  like  a  fnake.  The  body  of  this 
monfter  is  faid  to  be  as  thick  as  a  hogfhead  ;  his  fkin  is  varie- 
gated like  a  tortoife-fhell  ;  and  his  excrement,  which  floats 
upon  the  furface  of  the  water,  is  corrofive,  and  blifters  the 
hands  of  the  feamen  if  they  handle  it. 

I  fhould  be  under  great  difficulty  in  mentioning  the  kraken, 
or  korven,  were  not  its  exifbence  proved  fo  ftrongly,  as  feem  to 
put  it  out  of  all  doubt.  Its  bulk  is  faid  to  be  a  mile  and  a  half 
in  circumference  ;  and  when  part  of  it  appears  above  the 
water,  it  refembles  a  number  of  fmall  iflands  and  fand-banks, 
on  which  fifhes  difport  themfelves,  and  feaweeds  grow  :  upon, 
a  farther  emergement,  a  number  of  pellucid  antennse,  each 
about  the  height,  form,  and  fize  of  a  mioderate  maft,  appear  ; 
and  by  their  action  and  re-a6lion  he  gathers  his  food,  confift- 
ing  of  fmall  fifhes.  When  he  fmks,  which  he  does  gradually, 
a  dangerous  fwell  of  the  fea  fucceeds,  and  a  kind  of  whirlpool 
is  naturally  formed  in  the  water.  In  1680,  a  young  kraken 
perifhed  among  the  rocks  and  cliffs  of  the  parifh  of  Alftahong  ; 
and  his  death  wa.s  attended  by  fuch  a  flench,  that  the  channel 
where  it  died  v/as  impafTable.  Without  entering  into  any  ro- 
mantic theories,  we  may  fafely  fay,  that  the  exiflence  of  this 
fifh  being  proved,  accounts  for  many  of  thofe  phaenomena  of 
floating  iflands,  and  tranfitory  appearances  in  the  fea,  that  have 
hitherto  been  held  as  fabulous  by  the  learned,  who  could  hay$ 
no  idea  of  fuch  an  animal. 

The  merm^en  and  mer-v/om.en,  hold  their  refidence  in  the 
Norwegian  feas  ;  but  I  cannot  give  credit  to  all"  that  is  related 
concerning  them  by  the  natives.  The  merman  is. about  eight 
fpans  long,  and,  undoubtedly,  has  as  mucii  refemblance  as  an 
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ape  has  to  the  human  fpecies  ;  a  high  forehead,  little  eyes,  a 
flat  nofc,  and  large  mouth,  without  chiii  or  ears,  characterize 
its  head  ;  its  arms  are  fhort,  but  without  jonits  or  elbows, 
and  they  terminate  in  me  nbcrs  rerembling  a  hum.;n  hand, 
but  of  the  paw  kind,  and  the  fingers  connected  by  a  mem- 
brane :  the  parts  of  generation  indicate  their  fexes  ;  though 
their  under  part  ,  which  remain  in  the  water,  terminate  like 
thofe  of  fifhes.  The  females  have  breafts,  at  which  they 
fuckle  their  young  ones.  It  would  far  exceed  the  bounds 
allotted  to  this  article,  to  follow  the  Norv/egian  adventurers 
through  all  the  different  defcriptions  which  they  have  given  us 
of  their  fifhes  j  but  they  are  fo  well  aufh.-nticated,  that  I  make 
no  doubt,  a  new  and  very  furprizing  theory  of  aquatic  animals 
may  in  time  be  formed. 

Curiosities.]  Thofe  of  Norway  are  only  natural.  On 
the  coaft,  latitude  67,  is  that  dreadful  vortex,  or  whirlpool, 
called  by  navigators,  the  navel  of  the  fja,  and  by  fome  Male- 
ftrom,  or  Molkoeitrom.  The  ifiand  Mofkoe,  from  whence 
this  ftream  derives  its  name,  lies  between  the  mountain  He- 
fleggen  in  Lofoden,  and  the  ifiand  Vcr,  v/hich  are  about  one 
league  diftant ;  and  between  the  ifiand  and  coaft  on  each  fide, 
the  ilream  makes  its  way.  Between  Mofkoe  and  Lofoden,  it 
is  near  400  fathoms  deep  ;  but  between  Mofkoe  and  Ver,  it  is 
fo  fh allow,  as  not  to  afford  pallage  for  a  fmall  fhip.  When 
it  is  flood,  the  flream  runs  up  the  country  between  Lofoden 
and  Mofkoe  with  a  boiflerous  rapidity  ;  and  when  it  is  ebb, 
returns  to  the  fca  with  a  violence  and  noife,  unequalled  by  the 
loudeft  catara£ls.  It  is  heard  at  the  diftance  of  many  leagues, 
and  forms  a  vortex  or  whirlpool  of  great  depth  and  extent  fo 
violent,  that  if  a  fhip  comes  near  it,  it  is  immediately  drawn 
irrefiflibly  into  the  whirl  and  there  difappears  ;  being  abforbed 
and  carried  down  to  the  bottom  in  a  moment,  where  it  is 
dafhed  to  pieces  againfl  the  rocks  ;  and  jull  at  the  turn  of  ebb 
and  flood,  when  the  water  becomes  ftill  for  about  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  it  rifes  again  in  fcattered  fragments,  fcarcely  to  be 
known  for  the  parts  of  a  fhip.  When  it  s  agitated  by  a  florm, 
it  has  reached  veflels  at  the  diftance  of  more  than  a  Norway 
mile,  where  the  crews  have  thought  themfelves  in  perfect 
fecurity.  Perhaps  it  is  hard'y  in  the  power  of  fancy  to  conceive 
a  fituation  of  more  horror,  than  of  bein^  thus  driven  forward 
by  the  fudden  violence  of  an  impetuous  torrent,  to  the  vortex  of 
a  whirlpool,  of  which  the  noife  and  turbulence  flill  mcreafing 
as  it  is  approached,  are  an  earnefl  of  quick  and  inevitable  de- 
ftruiSlion  5  while  the  wretched  victims,  in  an  agony  of  defpair 
and  terror,  cry  out  for  that  help  v/hich  they  knov/  to  be  1:1- 
polTible  )  and  fee  before  them  the  dreadful  abyfs,  in  which  they 
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^are  ?.bout  to  be  plunged  and  dalhed  among  the  rocks  at  the  bot- 
tom. 

Even  animals  which  have  come  too  near  the  vortex,  have 
expreffed  the  utmoll  terror,  w^hen  they  find  the  ftream  irre- 
fiftible.  Whales  are  frequently  carried  av^ay,  and  the  moment 
they  feel  the  force  of  the  v^^ater,  they  ftruggle  againft  it  with  all 
their  mighty  howling  and  bellowing  in  a  frightful  manner. 
The  like  happens  frequently  to  bears,  who  attempt  to  fwim  to 
the  illand  to  prey  upon  the  fneep. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  Kircher,  that  the  Maleftrom  is  a  fea 
vortex,  which  attra6ts  the  flood  under  the  Hiore  of  Norway, 
and  difcharges  it  again  in  the  gulph  of  Bothnia  :  but  this  opinion 
is  now  known  to  be  erroneous,  by  the  return  of  the  fhattered 
fragments  of  whatever  happens  to  be  fucked  down  by  it.  The 
large  ftems  of  firs  and  pines  rife  again  fo  fhivered  and  fplintered, 
that  the  pieces  look  as  if  covered  with  briftles.  The  whole 
pha^nomcna  are  the  effects  of  the  violence  of  the  daily  ebb  and 
flood,  occafioned  by  the  contraction  of  the  fcream  in  its  courfc 
between  the  rocks. 

People,  language,  religion,  )  The  Norwegians  are  a 
AND  CUSTOMS  OF  NoRWAV.  3  middling  kind  of  people, 
between  the  fimplicity  of  the  Greenlanders  and  Icelanders, 
nnd  the  more  polifhed  mianners  of  the  Danes.  Their  religion  is 
Lutheran  ;  and  they  have  bifhops,  as  thofe  of  Denmark, 
without  temporal  jurifdiCtion.  Their  viceroy,  like  his  mafter, 
is  abfolute  ;  but  we  may  eafily  conceive  that  he  makes  no  bar- 
barous ufe  of  his  power,  becaufe  we  know  of  few  or  no  repre- 
fentations  or  infurrections  of  the  people  againft  it. 

The  Norwegians  in  general,  are  ftrong,  robufl:,  and  brave  j 
but  quick  in  refenting  real  or  fuppofed  injuries.  The  womeu 
are  handfome  and  courteous  ;  and  the  Norwegian  forms,  both 
of  living,  and  enjoying  property,  are  mild,  and  greatly  refem- 
bling  the  Saxon  anceflors  of  the  prefent  Englifb.  Every  in- 
habitant is  an  artizan,  and  fupplies  his  family  in  all  its  necef- 
faries  with  is  own  manufactures  ;  fo  that  in  N  orway,  there  are 
fev/,  by  profeflGion,  who  are  hatters,  fnoe-makers,  taylors, 
tanners,  weavers,  carpenters,  fmiths,  and  joiners.  The  loweft 
Norv/egian  peafant  is  an  artiit  and  a  gentleman,  and  even  a 
poet.  They  often  mix  with  oatmeal  the  bark  of  the  fir,  made 
into  a  kind  of  flower  ;  and  they  are  reduced  to  very  extraordi- 
nary fnifts  for  fupplying  the  place  of  bread,  or  farinaceous 
food.  The  manners  of  the. middling  Norwegians,  form  a  pro- 
per fubjeCt  of  contemplation  even  to  a  philofopher,  as  they  lead 
that  kind  of  life  which  we  may  fay  is  furniilied  with  plenty  j 
but  they  are  neither  fond  of  luxury,  nor  dreading  penury  ; 
this  middle  ftate  prolongs  their  ages  furpri.zingly.  Though 
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their  drefs  is  accommodated  to  their  climate,  yet,  by  cuftom, 
inftead  of  guarding  againft  the  inclemency  of  the  weather, 
they  outbrave  it  ;  for  they  expofe  thcmfelves  to  cold,  without 
any  coverture  upon  their  breafts  or  necks.  A  Norwegian  of  a 
hundred  years  of  age,  is  not  accounted  paft  his  labour  :  and  in 
1733,  four  couples  were  married,  and  danced  before  his 
Danifh  majefty  at  Fredericfliall,  whofe  ages,  when  joined, 
exceeded  800  years. 

The  funeral  ceremonies  of  the  Norwegians  contain  veftiges 
of  their  former  paganifm  :  they  play  on  the  violin  at  the  head 
of  the  coffin,  and  while  the  corpfe  is  carried  to  the  church, 
which  is  often  done  in  a  boat.  In  fome  places  the  mourners  afk 
the  dead  perfon  why  he  died  ;  whether  his  wite  and  neighbours 
were  kind  to  him,  and  other  fuch  queftions  ;  frequently  kneel- 
ing down  and  afking  forgivenefs,  if  ever  they  had  offended 
the  deceafed. 

Commerce.]  Wc  have  little  to  add  to  this  head,  different 
from  what  fhall  be  obferved  in  our  account  of  Denmark.  The 
duties  on  their  exports,  moft  of  which  have  been  already  re- 
counted, amount  to  about  100,000  rixdollars  a  year. 

Strength  and  revenue.]  By  the  befl  calculations,  Nor- 
way can  furnifh  out  14,000  excellent  feamen,  and  above  30,000 
brave  foldiers,  for  the  ufeof  their  king,  without  hurting  either 
trade  or  agriculture.  The  royal  annual  revenue  from  Norway 
amounts  to  about  200,000  1.  and  till  his  prefent  majefty*s 
acceffion,  the  army,  inftead  of  being  expenfive,  added  con- 
fiderably  to  his  majefty's  income,  by  the  fubfidies  it  brought 
him  in  from  foreign  princes. 

History.]  We  muft  refer  to  Denmark  likewife  for  this 
head.  The  antient  Norwegians  certainly  were  a  very  brave 
and  powerful  people,  and  the  hardieft  feamen  in  the  world.  If 
we  are  to  believe  their  hiftories,  they  were  no  ftrangers  to 
America  long  before  it  was  difcovered  by  Columbus.  Many 
cuftoms  of  their  anceftors  are  yet  difcernible  in  Ireland  and  the 
north  of  Scotland,  where  they  made  frequent  defcents,  and 
fome  fettlements,  which  are  generally  confounded  with  thofe 
of  the  Danes.  From  their  being  the  moft  turbulent,  they  are 
become  now  the  moft  loyal  fubjedts  in  Europe  ;  which  we  can 
eafily  account  for,  from  the  barbarity  and  tyranny  of  their 
kings,  when  a  feparate  people.  Since  the  union  of  Calmar, 
which  united  Norway  to  Denmark,  their  hiftory,  as  well  as 
interefts,  are  the  fame  with  that  of  Denmark, 
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DENMARK  Proper. 
Extent  and  situation. 

Miles. 

Length    240^  1  C  8  and  13  Eaft  longitude. 

Breadth   180  §  ^^^"^^^^  |  54  and  58  North  latitude. 

Boundaries  and  7     TT  is  divided  on  the  north  from 
DIVISIONS.         3  Norway  by  the  Scaggerac  fea, 

and  from  Sweden  on  the  eaft  by  the  Sound  ;  on  the  fouth  by 
Germany  and  the  Baltic ;  and  the  German  fea  divides  it  from 
Great-Britain  on  the  weft. 

Denmark  Proper  is  divided  into  two  parts  ;  Jutland^  and 
the  iflands  at  the  entrance  of  the  Baltic  fea. 

Mountains,  forests,  lakes,  7  Jutland  confifts  chiefly 
RIVERS,  climate,  AND  SOIL.  ^  of  barren  mountains,  but 
fome  corn  grows  in  the  vallies.  The  face  of  the  country  pre- 
fents  a  number  of  large  forefts  ;  but  there  is  fcarcely  in  Den- 
mark a  river  navigable  to  a  fhip  of  burden.  Some  lakes,  which 
contain  delicious  fiflies,  are  found  in  the  inland  parts  of  the 
country.  The  climate  is  more  temperate  here,  on  account  of 
the  vapours  from  the  furrounding  fea,  than  it  is  in  many  more 
foutherly  parts  of  Europe.  Spring  and  autumn  are  feafons 
fcarcely  known  in  Denmark,  where  winter,  and  fultry  heats 
during  June,  July,  and  Auguft,  pofFefs  the  air.  The  foil  is 
more  recommendable  for  its  pafturage,  than  for  its  common 
vegetable  produdlions.  The  vallies  are  in  general  fruitful  ; 
but  the  foil  is  fandy  in  the  iflands,  and  requires  plentiful 
fhowers  to  raife  even  a  crop  of  hay. 

Animals.]  Denmark  produces  an  excellent  breed  of 
horfes,  both  for  the  faddle  and  carriage  ;  and  numbers  of  black 
cattle,  fheep,  and  hogs,  befides  game  ^  and  its  fea-coafts  are 
generally  well  fupplied  with  fifh. 

Population,  manners  7  By  an  a£i:ual  numeration, 
AND  CUSTOMS.  J  made  in  1759,  of  his  Danifh 
majefty's  fubje61:s,  in  his  dominions  of  Denmark,  Norway, 
Holftein,  the  iflands  in  the  Baltic,  and  the  counties  of  Olden- 
burg and  Delmenhorft,  in  Weftphalia  ;  they  amounted  to 
2,444,000  fouls,  exclufive  of  the  Icelanders  and  Greenlanders. 
However  difproportioned  this  number  may  feem,  to  the  extent 
of  his  Danifti  majefty's  dominions,  yet,  every  thing  con- 
fidered,  it  is  far  greater  than  could  have  been  expeiled  from 
the  uncultivated  ftate  of  his  pofleflions  ;  and  it  is  more  than 
fufficient  for  all  the  purpofes  of  commerce.  As  population 
generally  keeps  pace  v/ith  plenty,  efpecially  in  northern  coun- 
tries, there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  number  of  his  Danifh 
majefty's  fubjefts,  in  a  few  years,  will  be  vaftly  encreafed,  by 
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the  improvements  introduced  among  them  in  agriculture  and 
other  arts. 

The  noble  difpofition  of  his  Danifh  majefty  for  improving 
his  country,  renders  it  very  difficult  to  fpeak  with  any  cer- 
tainty concerning  the  manners  and  cuftoms,  the  police  and 
manufacSlures  of  his  dominions.  Commerce,  undoubtedly,  is 
on  the  reviving  hand  in  Denniark ;  and  fmce  the  kings  there 
have  bcsn  rendered  abfolute,  particular  titles  of  honour,  fuch 
35  thofe  of  count  and  baron,  have  been  introduced  into  the; 
kingdom  ;  but  the  adventuring,  warlike  fpirit,  feems  to  be 
loft  amxong  their  nobility,  v/hofe  civil  powers  are  indeed  anni- 
hilated, but  they  are  tyrants  over  their  inferiors  and  tenants, 
who,  as  to  property,  are  ftill  in  a  ftate  of  valliilage.  It  is  more 
than  probable,  however,  that  his  prefent  Danifh  majefty  will, 
in  that  and  all  other  rcfpe6^:s,  give  a  new  face  to  the  police  of 
his  country ;  and  he  has  already  taken  fome  effc6i:ual  meafures 
for  that  purpofe,  by  meliorating  the  ftate  of  the  peafants  ,  the 
only  fpur  to  induftry. 

The  Danes,  like  other  northern  iiations,  are  given  to  in- 
temperance in  drinking,  and  convivial  entertainments  ;  but 
their  nobility,  who  now  begin  to  vifit  the  other  courts  of 
Europe,  are  refining  from  their  provincial  habits  and  vices. 

Religion.]  The  religion  is  Lutheran  ;  and  the  kingdorr^ 
is  divided  into  fix  diocefcs  ;  one  in  Zealand,  one  in  Funen, 
and  four  in  Jutland  :  thcfe  diocefes  are  governed  by  bifhops, 
whofe  profcfTion  is  entirely  to  fuperintcnd  the  other  clergy ; 
nor  have  they  any  other  mark  of  pre-eminency  than  a  diftinc- 
tion  of  their  ecclefiaftical  drefs,  for  they  have  neither  cathe- 
drals nor  ecclefiaftical  courts,  nor  the  fmalleft  concern  with 
civil  aftairs  :  their  morals,  however,  are  fo  good,  that  they  are 
revered  by  the  people. 

Language  and  learning.]  The  language  of  Den- 
mark is  a  dialeci:  of  the  Teutonic  ;  but  High  Dutch  and  French 
^re  fpoken  at  court ;  and  the  nobility  have  lately  made  great 
advances  in  the  Englifh,  which  is  now  publickly  taught  at 
Copenhagen  as  a  neceftliry  part  of  education.  A  companjr  of 
Englifh  com.edians  occafionally  vifit  that  capital,  where  they 
find  tolerable  encouragement. 

The  univerfity  of  Copenhagen  is  faid  now  to  be  encouraged 
by  the  government ;  but  the  Danes  in  general  make  no  great 
figure  in  literature  ;  though  aftronom.y  and  medicine  are  highly 
indebted  to  Tycho  Brahe,  Borrichlus,  and  the  Bartholines  ; 
riot  to  mention  that  the  Danes  begin  now  to  make  fome  pro- 
rnifing  atiempts  in  hiftory,  poetry,  and  the  drama. 

Cities  and  chief  buildings.]  Copenhagen,  which  is 
fituated  on  the  fine  illand  of  Zealand,  makes  a  magnificent 
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appearance  at  a  diftance.  It  is  vei-y  ftrong,  and  defended  by- 
four  royal  caPdes  or  forts.  It  contains  ten  parifh  churches, 
befides  nine  others,  belonging  to  Calvinifts  and  other  per- 
fuafions,  and  fome  hofpitais.  Copenhagen  is  adorned  by  fome 
public  and  private  palaces,  as  they  are  called.  Its  flreets  are 
186  in  number  ;  and  its  inhabitants  amount  to  100,000.  The 
houfes  in  the  principal  ftreets  are  built  of  brick,  and  thofe  in 
their  lanes  chiefly  of  timber.  Its  univerfity  has  been  already 
mentioned.  But  the  chief  glory  of  Copenhagen  is  its  harbour, 
which  admits  indeed  of  only  one  fhip  to  enter  at  a  time,  but  is 
capable  of  containing  500.  Several  of  the  Greets  have  canals, 
and  quays  for  fhips  to  lie  clofe  to  the  houfes  j  and  its  naval 
arfenal  is  faid  far  to  exceed  that  of  Venice. 

The  fineft  palace  belonging  to  his  Danifn  majefty,  lies  about 
20  Englifh  miles  from  Copenhagen,  and  is  called  Fredericf- 
burg.  it  is  a  moft  magnificent  houfe,  and  built  in  the  mo- 
dern tafte  ;  but  ill  contrived,  and  worfe  fituated  ;  being  in  a 
moilr  unhealthy  foil.  While  the  kings  of  Denmark  refide, 
as  they  often  do,  at  this  palace,  they  lay  afide  great  part  of 
their  ilate,  and  mingle  wkh  their  fubje6ls  in  their  divernons 
both  of  the  court  and  the  field. 

Jagerfburg,  is  a  park  v^^hich  contains  a  royal  country  feat, 
called  the  Hermitage ;  which  is  remxarkable  for  the  difpofition 
of  its  apartments,  and  the  quaintnefs  of  its  furniture  ;  parti- 
cularly a  machine,  v/hich  conveys  the  diflies  to  and  fi'om  the 
king's  table  in  the  fecond  ftorv.  The  chief  ecclefiaftical  build- 
ing in  Denmark,  is  the  cathedral  of  Rofchild,  where  the 
kings  and  queens  of  Denmark  were  formerly  buried,  and  their 
m.onuments  ftill  remain.  Joining  to  this  cathedral,  by  a  co- 
vered pafTage,  is  a  ro\al  palace,  built  in  1733. 

Commerce.]  I  fhail,  under  this  head,  include  the  com- 
modities and  m.anufaclures  imported  to  and  exported  from  the 
country.  Fir,  and  other  timber,  black  cattle,  horfes,  butter, 
ftock-fifli,  tallow,  hides,  train-oil,  tar,  pitch,  and  iron,  are 
the  natural  product  of  the  Danifh  dominions  ;  and  confequently 
are  ranked  under  the  head  of  exports.  To  thefe  we  may  add 
furs  ;  but  the  exportation  of  oats  is  forbid.  The  imports  are, 
fait,  wine,  brandy  and  fiik  from  France,  Portugal,  and  Italy. 
Of  late  the  Danes  have  had  a  great  intercourfe  with  England, 
from  whence  they  import  broad-cloths,  clocks,  cabinet,  lock- 
work,  and  all  other  manufactures  carried  on  in  the  great  trad- 
ing towns  of  England.  But  nothing  fiiev/s  the  commercial 
fpirit  of  the  Danes  in  a  flronger  light,  than  their  eflablifliment^ 
in  the  Eaft  and  Well-Indies. 

In  i6i2,  ChrilHern  IV.  of  Denmark,  eftabliflied  an  EaPL-In-. 
dia  company  at  Copenhagen  j  and,  fo9n  after,  four  fhipy  faileti 
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from  thence  to  the  E  ft-Indies.  The  hint  of  this  trade  was 
given  to  his  Danifh  majefty  by  James  I.  of  England,  who  mar- 
ried a  princefs  of  Denmark  ;  and  in  1617  they  built  and  for- 
tified a  caflle  and  town  at  Tranquebar,  on  the  coaft  of  Coro- 
mandel.  The  fecurity  which  many  of  the  Indians  found  under 
the  cannon  of  this  fort,  invited  numbers  of  them  to  fettle  here  ; 
fo  that  theT)2.nifii  Eaft-India  company  were  foon  rich  enough 
to  pay  to  their  king  a  yearly  tribute  of  10,000  rix-dollars.  The 
company,  however,  willing  to  become  rich  all  of  a  fudden, 
in  1620,  endeavoured  to  poffefs  themfelves  of  the  fpice-trade 
at  Ceylon  ;  but  were  defeated  by  the  Portuguefe.  The  truth 
is,  they  foon  embroiled  themfelves  with  the  native  Indians  on 
all  hands  ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  generous  alTiftance 
given  them  by  Mr.  Pit,  an  Englifli  Eaft-India  governor,  the 
fettlement  at  Tranquebar  mull:  have  been  taken  by  the  rajah 
of  Tanjour.  Upon  the  clofe  of  the  wars  of  Europe,  after  the 
death  of  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  the  Danifli  Eaft-India  com- 
pany found  themfelves  fo  much  in  debt,  that  they  publifhed 
propofals  for  a  new  fubfcription,  for  enlarging  their  ancient 
capital  ftock,  and  for  fitting  out  fhips  to  Tranquebar,  Ben- 
gal, and  China.  Two  years  after,  his  Danifh  majefty  granted 
a  new  charter  to  his  Eaft-India  company,  with  vaft  privileges  ; 
and  for  fome  time  its  commerce  was  carried  on  with  great 
vigour.  I  fhall  juft  mention,  that  the  Danes  likewife  poffefs 
the  iflands  of  St.  Thomas  and  St.  Croix,  in  the  Weft-Indies  ; 
•which  are  free  ports,  and  celebrated  for  finuggling;  alfo  the 
fort  of  Chriftianburg,  on  the  coaft  of  Guinea;  and  carry  on 
a  confiderable  commerce  with  the  Mediterranean. 

Curiosities,  natural  7  Denmark  Proper,  affords  fewer 
AND  ARTIFICIAL.  J  of  thefe  than  the  other  parts  of 
his  Danifii  majefty's  dominions,  if  we  except  the  contents  of 
the  Royal  Mufeum  at  Copenhagen,  which  confifts  of  a  nu- 
merous collecfion  of  both.  Befides  artificial  fkeletons,  ivory 
carvings,  models,  clock-work,  and  a  beautiful  cabinet  of 
ivory  and  ebony,  made  by  a  Danifh  artift  who  was  blind, 
here  are  to  be  feen  two  famous  antique  drinking  veffels  ;  the 
one  of  gold,  the  other  of  filver,  and  both  in  the  form  of  a 
hunting  horn  :  that  of  gold  feems  to  be  of  pagan  manufa6lure; 
and  from  the  raifed  hieroglyphical  figures  on  its  outfide,  it 
probably  was  made  ufe  of  in  religious  ceremonies  :  it  is  about 
two  feet  nine  inches  long,  weighs  102  ounces,  contains  two 
Englifh  pints  and  a  half;  and  was  found  in  the  diocefe  of 
Ripen,  in  the  year  1639.  The  other,  of  filver,  weighs  about 
four  pounds,  and  is  termed  Cornu  Oldenburgicum  ;  which,  they 
fay,  was  prefented  to  Otho  I.  duke  of  Oldenburg,  by  a 
Ghoft.    Some,  however,  are  of  opinion,  that  this  velTel  was 
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made  by  order  of  Chriftiern  I.  king  of  Denmark,  the  firfl:  of 
the  Oldenburg  race,  who  reigned  in  1448.  I  fliall  juft  men- 
tion in  this  place,  that  feveral  vefiels  of  different  metals,  and 
the  fame  form,  have  been  found  in  the  north  of  England, 
and  are  probably  of  Danifli  original.  This  mufeum  is  like- 
wife  furniflied  with  a  prodigious  number  of  aftronomical,  op- 
tical, and  mathematical  inftruments ;  fome  Indian  curiofities, 
and  a  fet  of  medals  antient  and  modern.  Many  curious  agro- 
nomical inllruments  are  likewife  placed  in  the  round  tower  at 
Copenhagen  ;  which  is  fo  contrived,  that  a  coach  may  drive 
to  its  top.  The  village  of  Anglen,  lying  between  Flenfburg 
and  Slefwic,  is  alfo  efteemed  a  curiofity,  as  giving  its  name  ta 
the  Angles,  or  Anglo-Saxon  inhabitants  of  Great-Britain,* 
and  the  anceflors  of  the  bulk  of  the  modern  Englifh. 

The  greateft  rarities  in  his  Danifh  majefly's  dominions  are 
omitted,  however,  by  geographers ;  I  mean  thofe  antient 
infcriptions  upon  rocks,  that  are  mentioned  by  antiquaries  and' 
hiftorians  ;  and  are  generally  thought  to  be  the  old  and  ori- 
ginal manner  of  writing,  before  the  ufe  of  paper  of  any  kind, 
and  waxen  tables,  was  known.  Thefe  characlers  are  Runic, 
and  fo  imperfectly  underftood  by  the  learned  themfelves,  that 
their  meaning  is  very  uncertain  ;  but  they  are  imagined  to  be 
hiftorical.  Stephanus,  in  his  notes  upon  Saxo  Grammaticus, 
has  exhibited  fpecimens  of  feveral  of  thofe  infcriptions. 

Civil  constitution,  govern-  >  The  civil  confcitution 
MENT  AND  LAWS.  j  of  Denmark,  in  its  pre- 

fent  defpotic  ftate,  arifes  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  ariilocratic 
powers  which  the  nobility  exercifed  over  their  inferiors  with 
moft  intolerable  tyranny.  Formerly  their  kings  were  elective, 
and  might  be  depofed  by  the  convention  of  eftates,  which 
included  the  reprefentatives  of  the  peafants.  The  king's 
royalty  gave  him  pre-eminence  in  the  field  and  the  courts  of 
juftice,  but  no  revenues  were  attached  to  it ;  and  unlefs  he 
had  a  great  eftate  of  his  own,  he  was  obliged  to  live  like  a  pri- 
vate nobleman.  In  procefs  of  tim.e,  however,  the  regal  dig- 
nity became  hereditary  ;  or  rather,  the  ftates  tacitly  acquiefced 
in  that  mode  of  government,  to  prevent  the  horrible  ravages 
which  they  had  experienced  from  civil  wars  and  difputed  fuc- 
cellions.  Their  kings  of  the  race  of  Oldenburg,  the  prefent 
royal  family,  though  fome  of  them  were  brave  and  fpirited 
princes,  did  not  chufe  to  abridge  the  nobility  of  their  powers  ; 
and  a  feries  of  unfuccefsful  wars  rendered  the  nation  in  general 
fo  miferable,  that  the  public  had  not  money  for  paying  off  the 
army.  The  difpute  came  to  a  fliort  quefticn,  which  was, 
that  the  nobles  fnould  fubmit  to  taxes,  from  which  they 
pleaded  an  exemption.    The  inferior  people  then,  as  ufual, 
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threw  their  eyes  tov/ards  the  king,  for  relief  and  protCi^ion 
from  the  oppreffions  of  the  intermediate  order  of  nobility  :  in 
this  they  were  encouraged  by  the  clergy.  In  a  meeting  of  the 
Ifates,  it  was  propofed  that  the  nobles  fhould  bear  their  fharc 
in  the  common  burden.  Upon  this,  one  Otta  Cracg  put  the 
people  in  mind  that  the  commons  were  no  more  than  fiavcs  to 
the  lords. 

This  was  the  watch-word,  which  had  been  concerted  be- 
^een  the  leaders  of  the  commons,  the  clergy,  and  even  the 
court  itfelf.  Nanfon,  the  fpeaker  of  the  commons,  catclied 
hold  of  the  term  Slavery,  the  alTembly  broke  up  in  a  ferment ; 
and  the  commons,  with  the  clergy,  withdrew  to  a  houfe  of 
their  own,  where  they  refolved  to  make  the  king  a  folemn  ten- 
der of  their  liberties  and  fcrvices  ;  and  formally  to  eftablifh  in 
his  family  the  hereditary  fuccefTion  to  their  crown.  This 
refolution  was  execute  d  the  next  day.  The  bifliop  of  Copen- 
hagen officiated  as  fpeaker  for  the  clergy  and  comm.ons.  The 
king  accepted  of  their  tender,  promifing  them  relief  and  pro- 
tedion.  The  gates  of  Copenhagen  were  fhut ;  and  the  nobi- 
lity, finding  the  nerves  of  their  power  thus  cut,  fubmitted  with 
the  beft  grace  they  could,  to  confirm  what  had  been  done. 

h  is  happy  for  the  Danes,  that  ever  fmce  the  year  1660, 
when  this  great  revolution  took  place,  few  or  no  inflances 
have  happened,  of  abufmg  the  dcfpotic  powers  thusvefled  in, 
the  kings,  which  are  at  prefent  perhaps  mo:e  extenfive  than 
thofe  of  any  crowned  head  in  Europe.  On  the  contr^iry,  the 
•adminiflration  of  civil  juPcice  in  Denmark  is  confidered  by 
many  as  a  model  for  other  nations  ;  and  fome  princes,  his 
Pruflian  majefty  particularly,  have  adlually  adopted  great  part 
of  it.  The  code  of  the  Danilh  laws,  is  a  quarto  volume, 
drawn  up  in  the  language  of  the  country,  in  fo  plain  and  per- 
fpicuous  a  manner,  and  upon  fuch  fimple  principles  of  juftice, 
that  the  mofl  ignorant  may  learn  it ;  and  every  man  may 
plead  his  own  caufe  :  and  no  fuit  is  to  hang  in  fufpence  be- 
yond one  year  and  a  month.  But  the  king  bath  privilege  to 
explain^  nay^  to  alter  and  change  the  fame  as  he  J})all  think  good. 
In  Denmark  there  are  two  inferior  courts,  from  which  appeals 
lie  to  a  High  Right  court  in  Copenhagen,  where  the  king  pre- 
fides,  aflifted  by  his  chief  nobility.  Judges  are  punifhed  in 
cafes  of  mifbehaviour  or  corruption.  Other  tribunals  are  in- 
ftituted  for  the  affairs  of  the  revenue,  army,  commerce,  ad- 
miralty, and  criminal  matters.  In  fhort,  it  is  allowed  on  all 
hands,  that  the  civil  policy  of  Denmark,  and  its  executive 
powers,  produce  wonderful  effects  for  the  fafety  of  the  people 
as  well  as  of  the  government. 
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Political  and  natural  7  Since  the  accefHon  of  his 
INTERESTS  OF  Denmark.  3  prefent  majefty,  his  court 
feems  to  have  altered  its  maxims.  HiS  father,  it  is  true,  ob- 
ferved  a  moft  refpeitable  neutrality  during  the  late  war  ;  but 
never  could  get  rid  of  French  influence,  notwithftanding  his 
connections  v^ith  Great-Britain.  The  fubfidies  he  received 
maintained  his  army;  but  his  family-difputes  with.  Rullia, 
concerning  Holftein,  and  the  afcendency  which  the  French 
had  obtained  over  the  Sv/edes,  not  to  mention  many  other 
matters,  did  not  fuffer  him  to  a£l:  that  decifive  part  in  the 
affairs  of  Europe,  to  which  he  was  invited  by  his  fituation  ; 
efpecially  about  the  time  the  treaty  of  Clofter-feven  was  con- 
cluded. His  prefent  Danifli  mxajefty's  plan,  feems  to  be  that 
of  forming  his  dominions  into  a  ftate  of  independency,  by- 
availing  himfelf  of  their  natural  advantages.  His  friendfbip 
with  Great-Britain,  and  the  prefent  divided  defpicable  con- 
dition of  the  Swedes,  together  with  the  pacific  difpofition  of 
the  princes  of  the  empire,  leave  him  at  full  leifure  to  profe- 
cute  the  great  plans  he  has  formed.  The  improvements  his 
fubje£l:s  have  made  fmce  the  reign  of  Frederic  IV.  who  died 
in  1730,  in  manufactures  and  the  mechanical  arts,  are  afto- 
nifliing  ;  and  the  wife  fumptuary  laws,  efpecially  thofe  againft 
imports  of  foreign  m, an u failures,  keep  immenfe  fums  in  the 
kingdom. 

With  regard  to  the  external  interefts  of  Denmark,  they  arc 
certainly  beft  fecured  by  cultivating  a  friendfhip  with  the  ma- 
ritime powers.  The  prefent  condition  of  her  navy,  renders 
her  fecure  by  fea  from  Sv/eden  and  RufTia,  whofe  marine, 
when  united,  falls  fhort  of  that  of  Denmark  ;  for  though  the 
Ruffians  maintain  a  large  number  of  fhips,  yet  they  are  fo 
poorly  navigated,  that  Ruffia  cannot  be  confidered  as  a  mari- 
time power.  The  exports  of  Denmai-k  enables  her  to  carry 
on  a  very  profitable  trade  with  France,  Spain,  and  the  Medi- 
terranean ;  and  fhe  is  particularly  courted  by  the  Mahometan 
ftates,  on  account  of  her  fliip-building  ftores.  His  prefent 
majcfty,  like  his  father  and  grandfather,  makes  firong  efforts 
for  drawing  the  trade  of  Hamburgh  towards  the  favourite  town 
cf  Altena ;  but  hitherto  with  little  apparent  fuccefs.  This 
rivalfhip,  however,  never  can  embroil  her  with  any  European 
power,  provided  his  Danifli  majefty  is  fo  v/ife  as  to  make  nq 
attempt  upon  the  city  of  Hamburgh  itfelf. 

The  prefent  imperial  family  of  Ruffia  has  indeed  many 
claims  upon  Denmark,  on  account  of  Holflein  ;  but  as  her 
poffeffions  were  guaranteed  by  his  Britannic  majefty,  there  is 
but  fm.ail  appearance  of  her  being  engaged  in  a  war  on  that» 
account.  Were  the  Swedes  to  regain  theij:  ajilitary  diaradter, 
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and  to  be  commanded  by  fo  enterprifing  and  defpotic  a  prince 
as  Charles  XII.  they  probably  would  endeavour  to  rcpoffefs 
themfelves,  by  arms,  of  the  fine  provinces  torn  from  them  by 
Denmark  ;  but  of  this  there  is  at  prefent  very  imall  like- 
lihood;  and^  whatever  the  arts  of  France  may  at  temp  r,  the 
Danes  will  always  look  with  a  jealous  eye  upon  every  meafure 
taken  for  abolifliing  the  prefent  forms  of  the  Sv/edifli  confti- 
tution.  The  greateft  danger  that  can  arife  to  Denmark  from 
a  foreign  power  is,  when  the  Baltic  fea  (as  has  happened  mors 
than  once)  is  fo  frozen  over,  as  to  bear  not  only  men,  but 
heavy  artillery  ;  in  which  cafe  the  Swedes  have  been  known 
to  march  over  great  armies,  and  to  threaten  the  conqueft  of 
the  kingdom. 

Kevenues.]  His  Danifli  majefly's  revenues  have  three 
fources  :  the  impofitions  he  lays  upon  his  own  fubjccls  ;  the 
duties  paid  by  foreigners;  and  his  own  demefne  lands,  in- 
cluding confifcations.  Wine,  fait,  tobacco,  and  provifions  of 
all  kinds,  are  moderately  taxed.  Marnages,  paj  er,  corpo- 
rations, land,  houfes,  and  poll-money,  raife  a  confiderable 
fum.  The  expcnces  of  fortifications  are  horne  by  the  people  : 
and  when  the  king's  daughter  is  married,  they  pay  about 
100,000  rix-dollars  towards  her  portion.  The  reader  is  to 
obferve,  that  the  internal  taxes  of  Denmark  are  very  uncer- 
tain, becaufe  they  may  be  abated  or  raifed  at  the  king's  will. 
Cuftoms,  and  tolls  upon  exports  and  imports,  are  more 
certain.  The  tolls  paid  by  ftrangers,  arife  chiefly  from  foreign 
fhips  Lhat  pafs  through  the  Sound  into  the  Baltic,  through  the 
nairrow  ftrait  between  Schonen  and  the  ifland  of  Zealand. 
Thefc  tolls  are  in  proportion  to  the  fize  of  the  fhip  and  value 
of  the  cargo,  exhibited  in  bills  of  lading.  This  tax,  which 
forms  a  capital  part  of  his  Danifli  majefty's  revenue,  has  more 
than  once  thrown  the  northern  parts  of  Europe  into  a  flame. 
It  was  often  difputed  by  the  Englifh  and  Dutch  ;  and  the 
Swedes,  who  command  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  pafs,  for  fome 
time,  rcfufed  to  pay  it;  but  in  the  treaty  of  1720,  between 
Sweden  and  Denmark,  under  the  guarantee  of  his  Britannic 
majefty,  George  I,  the  Swedes  agreed  to  pay  the  fame  rates  as 
are  paid  by  the  fubjeds  of  Great-Britain  and  the  Netherlands. 
The  toll  is  paid  at  Elfenore,  a  town  feated  on  the  Sound,  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Baltic  fea,  and  about  18  miles  diflant  from 
Copenhagen.  No  eftimate  can  be  made  of  its  produce,  nor 
of  the  grofs  revenue  ©f  Denmark ;  though  it  is  generally 
thought  to  amount  at  prefent  to  about  700,0001.  a  year;  a 
fum  which,  in  that  country,  goes  far,  and  maintains  a  fplen- 
did  court,  and  powerful  armaments  both  by  fea  and  land. 

Army  and  navy.]  The  three  laft  kings  of  Denmark, 
notwithftanding  the  degeneracy  of  their  people  in  martial  af- 
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fairs,  were  very  refpe^table  princes,  by  the  number  and  dif-* 
cipline  of  their  troops,  which  they  have  kept  up  with  vaft  care. 
The  prefent  army  of  Denmark  confifts  of  40,000  men,  ca- 
valry and  infantry  ;  moft  of  whom  are  officered  by  foreigners. 
Though  this  army  is  burdenfome  to  the  nation,  yet  it  cofts 
little  to  the  crown  :  great  part  of  the  infantry  lie  in  Norway, 
where  they  live  upon  the  boors  at  free  quarter  ;  and  in  Den- 
mark, the  peafantry  are  obliged  to  maintain  the  cavalry  in 
vidtuals  and  lodging,  and  even  to  furnifh  them  with  money. 
His  prefent  majefty  feems  determined  to  re-eftablifh  the  naval 
force  of  his  kingdom,  and  to  rank  himfelf  as  a  maritime  power. 
It  muft  be  acknowledged  that  he  has  great  invitation  to  fuch  a 
condu6i:  j  his  fubje^ls  in  general  are  excellent  feamen  ;  Co- 
penhagen has  a  noble  capacious  fea-port  ;  and  the  prefent 
naval  force  of  Denmark  is  faid  to  confift  of  30  fhips  of  the  line. 

Orders  of  knighthood  ]  Thefe  are  two  ;  that  of  the 
IN  Denmark.  j  Elephant,  and  that  of  Dane- 

burg  :  the  former  was  inftituted  by  Chriftiern  I.  and  is  deemed 
the  moft  honourable  ;  its  badge  is  an  elephant  furmounted  with 
a  caftle,  fet  in  diamonds,  and  fufpended  to  a  fky-coloured 
watered  ribbon  ;  worn  like  the  George  in  England  :  the  num- 
ber of  its  members,  befides  the  fovcreign,  are  thirty.  The 
badges  of  the  Daneburg  order,  which  is  faid  to  be  of  the  higheft 
antiquity,  confift  of  a  white  ribbon  with  red  edges,  worn  over 
the  left  fhoulder  ;  from  which  depends  a  fmall  crofs  of  dia- 
monds, and  an  embroidered  ftar  on  the  breaft  of  the  coat,  fuf- 
rounded  with  the  motto,  Pletate  ^  jujiitia. 

History.]  We  owe  the  chief  hiftory  of  Denmark,  to  a 
very  extraordinary  phasnomenon  ;  I  mean,  the  revival  of  the 
purity  of  the  Latin  language  in  Scandinavia,  in  the  perfon  of 
Saxo  Grammaticus,  at  a  time  (the  12th  century)  Avhen  it  was 
loft  over  all  other  parts  of  the  European  continent.  Saxo,  like 
the  other  hiftorians  of  his  age,  has  adopted,  and  at  the  fame 
time  ennobled  by  his  ftyle,  the  moft  ridiculous  abfurdities  of 
remote  antiquity.  We  can,  however,  colled  enough  from 
him  to  conclude,  that  the  antient  Danes,  like  the  Gauls,  the 
Scots,  the  Irifh,  and  other  northern  nations,  had  their  bards  ; 
who  recounted  the  military  atchievements  of  their  heroes  ;  and 
that  their  firft  hiftories  were  written  in  verfe.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  Scandinavians  (the  inhabitants  of  Denmark, 
Norway,  and  Sweden)  were  Scythians  by  their  original  ;  but 
how  far  the  tracts  of  land,  called  either  Scythia  *  or  Gaul, 
formerly  reached,  is  uncertain. 

Even 


*  By  Scythia  may  be  undejftood  all  thofe  northern  countries  of  Europe  and  Afia, 
nov/  inhabited  by  the  Danes,  Norwegians,  Swedes,  RulTians,  and  Tartars.  See  the 
Intrcduclion. 
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Even  the  name  of  the  flrft  Chriftian  Danifli  Icing  is  uncer- 
tain ;  and  thofe  of  the  people  whom  they  commanded  were  fo 
blended  together,  that  it  is  impoffible  for  the  reader  to  conceive 
a  precife  idea  of  the  old  Scandinavian  hiftory.  This,  undoubt- 
edly, was  owing  to  the  remains  of  their  Scythian  cuftoms, 
particularly  that  of  removing  from  one  country  to  another  ; 
and  of  feveral  nations  or  fepts  joining  together  in  expeditions 
by  fea  or  land  ;  and  the  adventurers  being  denominated  after 
their  chief  leaders.  Thus  the  terms  Danes,  Saxons,  Jutes  or 
Goths,  Germans,  and  Normans,  were  promifcuoufly  ufed  long 
after  the  time  of  Charlemagne.  Even  the  fhort  revival  of  lite- 
rature under  that  prince,  throws  very  little  light  upon  the  Da- 
nifh  hiftory.  All  we  know  is,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Scan- 
dinavia, in  their  maritime  expeditions,  went  generally  under 
the  name  of  Saxons  with  foreigners  ;  that  they  were  bold  ad- 
venturers ;  that  fo  far  back  as  the  year  of  Chrift  500,  they  in- 
fulted  all  the  fea  coafts  of  Europe  ;  that  they  fettled  in  Ireland, 
where  they  built  ftone  houfes  ;  and  that  they  became  mafters  of 
England,  and  fome  part  of  Scotland  ;  both  which  kingdoms 
fHll  retain  proofs  of  their  barbarity.  When  we  read  the  hiftory 
of  Denmark  and  that  of  England,  under  the  Danifli  princes 
who  reigned  over  both  countries,  we  meet  with  but  a  faint 
refemblance  of  events  ;  but  the  Danes,  as  conquerors,  always 
give  themfelves  the  fuperiority  over  the  Englifh. 

Few  very  intereftirg  events  in  Denmark  preceded  the  year 
1387,  when  Margaret  mounted  that  throne  ;  and  partly  by  her 
addrefs,  and  partly  by  hereditary  right,  fhe  formed  the  union 
of  Calmar  ;  by  which  file  was  acknowledged  fovereign  of  Swe- 
den, Denmark,  and  Norway.  She  held  her  dignity  with  fuch 
firmnefs  and  courage,  that  Ihe  was  juftly  Itlled  the  Semiramis 
of  the  North.  Her  fucceilbrs  being  deftitute  of  her  great 
qualifications,  the  union  of  Calmar  fell  to  nothing  ;  but  Nor- 
way ftill  continued  annexed  to  Denmark.  About  the  year  1448, 
the  crown  of  Denmark  fell  to  Chriftiern,  count  of  Oldenburg, 
from  whom  the  prefent  royal  family  of  Denmark  is  defcended. 

In  15 1 3,  Chriftiern  II.  king  of  Denmark,  one  of  the  moft 
complete  tyrants  that  modern  times  ha\^e  produced,  mounted 
the  throne  of  Denmark  ;  and  having  married  the  fifter  of  the 
emperor  Charles  V.  he  gave  a  full  loofe  to  his  innate  cruelty. 
Being  driven  out  of  Sweden,  for  the  bloody  mafTacres  he  com- 
mitted there,  the  Danes  rebelled  againft  him  likewife  ;  and  he 
fled,  with  his  wife  and  children,  into  the  Netherlands.  About 
the  year  1536,  the  proteftant  religion  was  eftabliftied  in  Den- 
mark, by  that  wife  and  politic  prince  Chriftiern  III. 

Chriftiern  IV.  of  Denmark,  in  1629,  was  chofen  for  the 
head  of  the  proteftant  league,  formed  againft  the  houfe  of 

Auftria  i 
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Auftria  ;  but,  though  brave  in  his  own  perfon,  he  was  in 

danger  of  lofing  his  dominions  ;  when  he  was  fucceeded  in  that 
command  by  Guftavus  Adolphus.  The  Dutch  having  obliged 
Chriftiern,  who  died  in  1648,  to  lower  the  duties  of  the  Sound, 
his  fon,  Frederic  III.  confented  to  accept  of  an  annuity  of 
150,000  florins  for  the  whole.  The  Dutch,  after  this,  pur- 
fuaded  him  to  declare  war  againft  Charles  Guftavus,  king  of 
Sweden  ;  which  had  almoft  coft  him  his  crown  in  1657. 
Charles  ftormed  the  fortrefs  of  Fredericftadt  ;  and  in  the  fuc- 
ceeding  winter,  he  marched  his  army  over  the  ice  to  the  ifland 
ofFunen,  v/here  he  furprifed  the  Danifh  troops,  tookOdenfe« 
and  Nyburg  ;  and  marched  over  the  Great  Belt,  to  befiege  Co- 
penhagen itfelf.  Cromwell,  the  Englifh  ufurper,  interpofed  ; 
and  Frederic  defended  his  capital  with  great  magnanimity,  till 
the  peace  of  Rofchild  by  which  Frederic  ceded  the  provinces 
of  Halland,  Eleking,  and  Sconia,  the  ifland  of  Bornholm, 
and  Bahus  and  Drontheim,  in  Norway,  to  the  Swedes.  Fre- 
deric fought  to  elude  thofe  fevere  terms  ;  but  Charles  took 
Cronenburg,  and  once  more  befieged  Copenhagen  by  fea  and 
land.  The  fteady  intrepid  conduct  of  Frederic  under  thefe 
misfortunes,  endeared  him  to  his  fubje6ts  ;  and  the  citizens  of 
Copenhagen  made  an  admirable  defence,  till  a  Dutch  fleet  ar- 
rived in  the  Baltic,  and  beat  the  Swedilh  fleet.  The  fortune 
of  war  was  now  entirely  changed  in  favour  of  Frederic  ;  who 
fliewed  on  every  occafion  great  abilities,  both  civil  and  military  ; 
and  having  forced  Charles  to  raife  the  fiege  of  Copenhagen, 
mio-ht  have  carried  the  war  into  Sweden,  had  not  the  Engli/h 
fleet,  under  Montague,  appeared  in  the  Baltic.  This  enabled 
Charles  to  befiege  Copenhagen  a  third  time  ;  but  France  and 
England  ofFering  their  mediation,  a  peace  was  concluded  in 
that  capital  ;  by  which  the  ifland  of  Bornholm  returned  to  the 
Danes  ^  but  the  ifland  of  Rugen,  Bleking,  Halland,  and 
Schonen,  remained  with  the  Sv/edes. 

Though -this  peace  did  not  reftore  to  Denmark  all  fiie  had 
lof!:,  yet  the  magnanimous  behaviour  of  Frederic,  under  the 
moil  imminent  dangers,  and  his  attention  to  the  fafety  of  hi? 
fubje<3:s,  even  preferably  to  his  own,  indeared  him  fo  much  in 
their  eyes,  that  they  rendered  him  abfolute,  in  the  manner 
and  for  the  reafons  I  have  already  mentioned.  Frederic  was 
fucceeded,  in  1670,  by  his  fon,  Chriftiern  V.  who  obliged 
the  duke  of  Holftein  Gottorp  to  renounce  all  the  advantages 
he  had  gained  by  the  treaty  of  Rofchild.  He  then  recovered  a 
number  of  places  in  Schonen  ;  but  his  army  was  defeated  in 
the  bloody  battle  of  Lunden,  by  Charles  XI.  of  Sweden. 
This  defeat  did  not  put  an  end  to  the  war  ;  which  Chriftiern 
©bftinately  continued,  till  he  was  defeated  entirely  at  the  battle 
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of  Landfcroon  :  and  he  had  almoft  exhaufted  his  dominions  In 
his  military  operations,  till  he  was  in  a  manner  abandoned  by- 
all  his  allies,  and  forced  to  fign  a  treaty  on  the  terms  prefcribed 
by  France,  in  1679.  Chriftiern,  however,  did  not  defift  from 
his  military  attempts  ;  and  at  laft  he  became  the  ally  and  fub- 
fidiary  of  Lewis  XIV.  who  was  then  threatning  Europe  with 
chains.  Chriftiern,  after  a  vaft  variety  of  treating  and  fight- 
ing with  the  Holftelners,  Hamburghers,  and  other  northern 
powers,  died  in  1699.  He  was  fhicceeded  by  Frederic  IV. 
who,  like  his  predeceflbrs,  maintained  his  pretenfions  upon 
Holftein  ;  and  probably  muft:  have  become  mafter  of  that 
dutchy,  had  not  the  Englifli  and  Dutch  fleets  raifed  the  fiege 
of  Tonningen  ;  while  the  young  king  of  Sweden,  Charles 
XII.  who  was  no  more  than  fixteen  years  of  age,  landed  with- 
in eight  miles  of  Copenhagen,  to  aflift  his  brother-in-law,  the 
duke  of  Holftein.  Charles,  probably,  would  have  made  him- 
felf  mafter  of  Copenhagen,  had  not  his  Danifh  majefty  agreed 
to  the  peace  of  Travendahl,  which  was  entirely  in  the  duke's 
favour.  By  another  treaty  concluded  with  the  States  General, 
Charles  obliged  himfelf  to  furnifh  a  body  of  troops,  who  were 
to  be  paid  by  the  confederates  ;  and  who  afterwards  did  great 
fervice  againft  the  French. 

Notwithftanding  this  peace,  Frederic  was  perpetually  en- 
gaged in  wars  with  the  Swedes  ;  and  while  Charles  was  an  exile 
at  Bender,  he  made  a  defcent  upon  the  Swediih  Pomerania  ; 
and  another,  in  the  year  17 12,  upon  Bremen,  and  took  the 
city  of  Stade.  His  troops,  however,  were  totally  defeated  by 
the  Swedes  at  Gadeft)ufch,  who  laid  his  favourite  city  of  Altena 
in  afhes.  Frederic  revenged  himfelf,  by  feizing  great  part  of 
the  ducal  Holftein,  and  forcing  the  Swedifh  general,  count 
Steinbock,  to  furrender  himfelf  prifoner,  with  all  his  troops. 
In  the  year  17 16,  the  fuccefles  of  Frederic  were  fo  great,  by 
taking  Tonningen  and  Stralfund,  by  driving  the  Swedes  out 
of  Norway,  and  reducing  Wifmar,  in  Pomerania,  that  his 
allies  began  to  fufpedl  he  was  aiming  at  the  fovereignty  of  all 
Scandinavia.  Upon  the  return  of  Charles  of  Sweden  from 
his  exile,  he  renewed  the  war  againft  Denmark,  with  a  moft 
embittered  fpirit  j  but  on  the  death  of  that  prince,  who  was 
killed  at  the  fiege  of  Fredericfhal,  Frederic  durft  notrefufe  the 
offer  of  his  Britannic  majefty's  mediation  between  him  and  the 
crov/n  of  Sweden  ;  in  confequence  of  which,  a  peace  was 
concluded  at  Stockholm,  which  left  him  in  pofleflion  of  the 
dutchy  of  Slefwic.  Frederic  died  in  the  year  1730,  after 
having,  two  years  before,  feen  his  capital  reduced  to  afhes, 
by  an  accidental  fire.  His  fon  and  fucceflbr,  Chriftiern  Fre- 
deric, made  no  other  ufe  of  his  power,  and  the  advantage"? 

With 
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with  which  he  mounted  the  throne,  than  to  cultivate  peace 
with  all  his  neighbours,  and  to  promote  the  happinefs  of  his 
fubjefts  ;  whom  he  eafed  of  many  oppreiTive  taxes. 

In  1734,  after  guarantying  the  Pragmatic  Sandiion,  *  Chri- 
ftiern  fent  6000  men  to  the  aOiftance  of  the  emperor,  during 
the  difputeof  the  fucceffibnto  the  crown  of  Poland.  Though 
he  was  pacific,  yet  he  was  jealous  of  his  rights,  efpecially 
over  Hamburgh.  He  obliged  the  Hamburghers  to  call  in  the 
mediation  of  Pruffia,  to  abolilli  their  bank,  to  admit  the  coin 
of  Denmark  as  current,  and  to  pay  him  a  million  of  filver 
marks.  He  had,  two  years  after,  viz.  1738,  a  difpute  with 
his  Britannic  majefty,  about  the  little  lordlhip  of  Steinhoril, 
which  had  been  mortgaged  to  the  latter  by  a  duke  of  Holftein 
Lawenburg,  and  which  Chriftiern  faid  belonged  to  him.  Some 
blood  was  fpilt  during  the  conteft  3  in  which  Chriftiern,  it  is 
thought,  never  was  in  earneft.  It  brought  on,  however,  z 
treaty,  in  which  he  availed  him.felf  of  his  Britannic  majefly's 
predilection  for  his  German  dominions  j  for  he  agreed  to  pay 
Chriftierh  a  fubfidy  of  70,000  1.  fterling  a  year,  on  condition 
of  keeping  in  reaciinefs  7000  troops  for  the  protedlion  of  Ha- 
r.over  :  this  was  a  gainful  bargain  for  Denmark.  And  twt> 
,  years  after,  he  feized  feme  Dutch  ftiips,  for  trading,  without 
his  leave,  to  Iceland  ^  but  the  difference  was  made  up  by  the 
inediation  of  Sweden.  Chriftiern  had  fo  great  a  party  in  that 
kingdom,  that  it  was  generally  thought  he  v/ould  revive  the 
union  of  Calmar,  by  procuring  his  fon  to  be  declared  fucceflbr 
to  his  then  Swedifli  majefty.  Some  fteps  for  that  purpofe 
were  certainly  taken :  but  whatever  Chriftiern's  views  might 
have  been,  the  defign  was  fruftrated  by  the  jealoufy  of  other 
powers.  Who  could  not  bear  the  thoughts  of  feeing  all  Scan- 
dinavia fubjedl:  to  one  family.  Chriftiern  died  in  1746,  with 
the  character  of  being  the  father  of  his  people. 

His  fon  and  fucceftbr,  Frederic  V.  had,  in  1743,  married 
the  princefs  Louifa,  daughter  to  his  Britannic  majefty.  He 
im^proved  Upon  his  father's  plan,  for  the  happinefs  of  his 
people  J  but  took  no  concern,  except  that  of  a  mediator,  in  the 
German  war.  For  it  was  by  his  intervention,  that  the  treaty 
of  Clofter-feven  was  concluded  between  his  royal  highnefs  the 
late  duke  of  Cumberland,  and  the  French  general  Richlieu. 
Upon  the  death  of  his  firft  queen,  who  was  mother  to  his 
prefent  Danifh  majefty,  he  married  a  daughter  of  the  duke 
of  Brunfwic-Wolfenbuttel  ;   and  died  ih  1766.    His  fon. 

Vol.  I.  H  Chriftiern 


*  An  agreement  by  which  the  princes  of  Europe  engaged  to  funport  the  Houfe 
of  Auitria  in  favour  of  the  c^ueea  of  Hungary,  ds'J^hter  of  the  emperor  Charles  "Vi» 
who  h^d  no  mak  iilue. 
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Chrifliern  VI.  was  born  the  29th  of  January,  1749  j  and 

married  his  Britannic  majefty's  youngell  fifter,  the  princefs 
Carolina-Matilda.  I  have  already  mentioned  the  many  fair 
profpefts  which  this  prince's  reign  has  already  opened  for  the 
good  of  his  people  ;  and  can  only  add,  from  the  fpecimens  he 
has  given  the  public  of  his  virtues,  that  he  bids  fair  to  be  the 
greateft  king  that  ever  filled  the  throne  of  Denmark. 


His  Danish  Majesty's  GERMAN  DOMINIONS. 

THOSE  dominions  are  mentioned  in  a  feparate  article 
chiefly  for  the  fake  of  order,  as  the  inhabitants  differ 
little  or  nothing  from  other  Germans  ;  we  fliall  therefore  be 
more  general  in  defcribing  them.  The  duchy  of  Slcfwic, 
which  fome  fiiy  properly  belongs  to  Denmark,  is  bounded  by 
Jutland,  the  Baltic,  the  duchy  of  Holftein,  and  the  '^iCrman 
(Ocean.  It  is  well  watered,  and  produces  plenty  of  corn  ;  but 
the  capital  city  of  Slefwic,  which  ftands  upon  a  fmall  arm  of 
the  fca,  called  the  Sley,  is  much  decayed  both  in  trade  and 
population.  Gottorp  Hands  likewife  upon  the  Sley  ;  and  was 
once  famous  for  the  magnificent  palace  of  its  dukes,  and  for 
being  the  refidcnce  of  the  celebrated  allronomer  Tycho  Brahe 
fome  of  his  planetary  machines  and  globes  flill  remaining  iik 
one  of  the  fummer-houfes  of  the  palace. 

Holftein  belongs  partly  to  Denmark  and  partly  to  RufTia. 
The  capital  of  the  Danifli  Holflein  is  Gluckfi:adt,  a  well-built 
town  and  fortrefs,  in  a  marfhy  fituation,  on  the  right  of  the- 
Elbe  ;  in  which  is  a  Lutheran,  aCalvinifl,  a  Romifh  church, 
and  a  Jews  fynagogue  ;  and  has  fome  foreign  commerce, 
Keyl  is  the  capital  of  the  Ducal  Holftein,  and  is  well  built, 
has  a  harbour,  and  neat  public  edifices. 

The  famiOus  city  of  Hamburgh  lies,  in  a  geographical  fenfe, 
in  Holftein,  but  is  now  an  imperial,  free,  and  Hanfcatic  city, 
lying  on  the  verge  of  that  part  of  Holftein  called  Stormar  :  it 
has  the  fovereignty  of  a  fmall  diftridl  round  it,  of  about  ten 
miles  circuit  :  it  is  one  of  the  moft  flouriftiing  commercial  towns 
in  Europe  ;  and  though  the  kings  of  Denmark  ftill  lay  clairrk 
to  certain  privileges  within  its  walls,  it  may  be  confidered  as  a 
'  ivell-regulated  commonwealth.  The  number  of  its  inhabi- 
tants are  faid  to  amount  to  180,000  ;  and  it  is  furnifhed  with 
a  vaft  variety  of  noble  edifices,  both  public  and  private  :  it 
has  two  fpacious  harbours,  formed  by  the  river  Elbe,  which 
runs  through  the  town,  and  84  bridges  are  thrown  over  its 
canals.  Hamburgh  has  the  good  fortune  of  having  been  pecu- 
liarly favoured  in  its  commerce  by  Great-Britain,  with  whom 
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ftiil  carries  on  a  great  trade.  The  Hamburghers  maintain 
twelve  companies  of  foot,  and  one  troop  of  dragoons,  befides 
an  artillery  company. 

In  Wellphalia,  the  king  of  Denmark  has  the  counties  of 
Oldenburg  and  Delmenhorft  ;  they  lie  near  the  fouth  fide  of 
the  Wefer  ;  their  capitals,  of  the  fame  name,  are  both  regu- 
larly fortified  :  and  Oldenburg  gave  a  title  to  the  firfl:  royal 
anceftor  of  his  prefent  Danifh  majefty. 


LAPLAND. 

TH  E  northern  fituation  of  Lapland,  and  the  divifion  of 
its  property,  require,  before  I  proceed  farther,  that  I 
treat  of  it  under  a  diftindt  head,  and  in  the  fame  method  that  I 
obferve  in  other  countries. 

Situation,  extent,  7  The  whole  country  of  Lapland 
Division  and  name.  3  extends,  ^fo  far  as  it  is  known, 
from  the  North  Cape  in  71  30  N.  lat.  to  the  White-Sea, 
under  the  arctic  circle.  Part  of  Lapland  belongs  to  the  Danes, 
and  is  included  in  the  government  of  Wardhuys  ;  part  to  the 
Swedes,  which  is  by  far  the  moft  valuable  ;  and  fome  parts, 
in  the  eaft,  to  the  Mufcovites.  It  would  be  little  better  than 
wafting  the  reader's  time,  to  pretend  to  point  out  thefuppofe4 
dim.enfions  of  each.  That  belonging  to  the  Sv/edes,  may  be 
feen  in  the  table  of  dimenfions  given  in  the  account  of  Sweden  ; 
but  other  accounts  fay,  that  it  is  about  100  German  miles  in 
length,  and  90  in  breadth  ;  it  comprehends  ail  the  countrjr 
from  the  Baltic,  to  the  mountains  that  feparate  Norway  from 
Sweden.  The  Mufcovite  part  lies  towards  the  eaft,  between 
the  lake  Enarak  and  the  White-Sea.  Thofe  parts,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  rudenefs  of  the  country,  are  divided  into  fmaller 
diftricts ;  generally  taking  their  names  from  rivers  :  but,  unleff 
in  the  Swedifii  part,  which  is  fubjedl:  to  a  prefedl,  the  Lap* 
landers  can  be  faid  to  be  under  no  regular  government.'  The 
Swedifh  Lapland  therefore  is  the  objedt  confidered  by  authors 
in  defcribing  this  country.  It  has  been  generally  thought, 
that  the  Laplanders  are  the  defcendants  of  Finlanders  driven 
out  of  their  own  country,  and  that  they  take  their  name  from 
Lappesy  which  fignifies  exiles.  The  reader,  from  what  has 
been  faid  in  the  Introduction^  may  eafily  conceive  that  in  Lap- 
land, for  fome  months  in  the  fummer,  the  fun  never  fets  5 
^nd  during  winter,  it  never  rifes  :  but  the  inhabitants  are  fo 
tvell  afllfted  by  the  twilight  and  the  aurora  borealis,  that  th^y 
never  difcontinue  their  work  through  darknefs. 
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Climate.]  In  winter,  it  is  no  unufual  thing  for  their  lip$ 
to  be  frozen  to  the  cup  in  attempting  to  drink  ;  and  in  fome 
thermometers,  fpirits  of  wine  are  concreted  into  ice  :  the  limbs 
of  the  inhabitants  very  often  mortify  with  cold  :  drifts  of 
fnow  threaten  to  bury  the  traveller,  and  cover  the  ground  four 
or  five  feet  deep.  A  thaw  fometimes  takes  place,  and  then 
-the  froft  that  fucceeds,  prefents  the  Laplander  with  a  fmooth 
level  of  ice,  over  which  he  travels  in  his  fledge  with  incon- 
ceivable fwiftnefs.  The  heats  of  fummer  are  exceiTive  for  a 
'ihort  time  ;  and  the  catara6fs  which  dalh  from  the  mountains,* 
often  prefent  to  the  eye  the  moft  pici:urefque  -appearances. 

Mountains,  rivers,  1     The  reader  muft  form  in  his 

LAKES,  AND  FORESTS.  J  mind,  a  vaft  mafs  of  mountains 
irregularly  crowded  together,  to  give  him  an  idea  of  Lapland  : 
they  are,  however,  in  fome  interftices,  feparated  by  rivers  and 
lakes,  which  contain  an  incredible  number  of  iflands,  fome 
of  which  form  delightful  habitations  ;  and  are  believed  by  the 
natives  to  be  the  terreftrial  Paradife  :  even  rofes  and  flowers 
grow  wild  on  their  borders  in  the  fummer  ;  but  this  is  but  a 
fhort  gleam  of  temperature  ;  for  the  climate  in  general  is  ex- 
cefliively  fevere.  Dufky  forefli^-,  and  noifome,  unhealthy  mo- 
rafles,  cover  great  part  of  the  flat  country  ;  fo  that  nothing 
can  be  more  uncomfortable  than  the  ftate  of  the  inhabitants, 

Metals  AND  minerals.]  Silver  and  gold  mines,  as  well 
as  thofe  of  copper  and  lead,  have  been  difcovered  and  worked 
in  Lapland  :  beautiful  chryftals  are  found  here,  as  are  fome 
amethyfts  and  topazes  ;  alio  various  forts  of  mineral  ftones, 
furprizingly  poliflied  by  the  hand  of  nature  ;  valuable  pearls 
have  been  fometimes  found  in  rivers,  but  never  in  the  feas. 

Animals,  quadrupeds,  birds,  7  We  muft  refer  to 
fishes,  and  insects.  j  our  accounts  of  Den- 

mark and  Norway'for  great  part  of  this  article,  as  its  contents 
are  in  com.mon^with  all  the  three  countries.  The  zibelin,  a 
creature  refembling  the  marten,  is  a  native  of  Lapland  j  and 
its  (kin,  whether  black  or  white,  is  fo  much  efteemed,  that 
it  is  frequently  given  as  prefents  to  royal  and  diftinguifhed 
perfonagcs.  The  Lapland  hares  grow  white  in  the  v/inter  ; 
and  the  country  produces  a  large  black  cat,  which  attends  the 
natives  in  hunting.  By  far  the  moft  remarkable,  however, 
of  the  Lapland  animals,  is  the  rein-deer  ;  which  nature  feems 
to  have  provided  to  folace  the  Laplanders  for  the  privation  of 
the  other  comforts  of  life.  This  animal,  the  moft  ufcful  per- 
haps of  any  in  the  creation,  refembles  the  ftag,  only  it  fome- 
-what  droops  tlie  head,  and  the  horns  project  forward.  In 
fummer,  the  rein-deer  provide  themfelves  with  leaves  and 
grafs,  and  in  the  v/inter  they  live  upon  the  mofs  already  de- 
5  fcribed : 
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^fcribed  :  they  have  a  wonderful  fagacity  at  finding  it  out,  and 
when  found,  they  fcrape  av/ay  the  fnov/,  that  covers  it,  with 
their  feet.  The  fcantinefs  of  their  fare  is  inconceivable,  as  is 
the  length  of  the  jouineys  v/hich  they  can  perform  without 
any  other  fupport.  They  fix  the  rein-deer  to  a  kind  of  fledge, 
iliaped  like  a  fmall  boat,  in  which  the  traveller,  well  fecured 
from  cold,  is  laced  down,  with  the  reins  in  one  hand,  and  a 
kind  of  bludgeon  in  the  other,  to  keep  the  carriage  clear  of  ice 
and  fnow.  The  deer,  whofe  harneffnig  is  very  fimple,  fets 
out,  and  continues  the  journey  with  prodigious  fpeed  ;  and  is 
fo  fafe  and  traclable,  that  the  driver  is  at  little  or  no  trouble 
in  directing  him.  At  night  they  look  out  for  their  own  pro- 
vender ;  and  their  milk  often  helps  to  fupport  their  mailer. 
Their  inftin61:  in  chufing  their  road  and  direcSling  their  courfe, 
can  only  be  accounted  for,  by  their  being  well  acquainted 
with  the  country  during  the  fummer  months,  when  they  live 
in  woods.  Their  fiefh  is  a  well-tafted  food,  whether  frefh  or 
dried  :  their  (kin  forms  excellent  cloathing  both  for  the  bed 
and  the  body  :  their  milk  and  cheefe  are  nutritive  and  pleafantj 
and  their  inteftines  and  tendons  fupply  their  mailers  with 
thread  and  cordage.  When  they  run  about  wild  in  the  fields, 
they  may  be  fnot  a,t  as  other  game.  But  it  is  faid,  that  if 
one  is  killed  in  a  ilock,  the  furvivors  will  gore  and  trample 
him  to  pieces  j  therefore  fingle  llragglers  are  generally  pitched 
upon.  Were  I  to  recount  every  circumilance,  related  by  the 
credulous,  of  this  animal,  the  whole  would  appear  fabulous. 
It  is  fufficient  to  obfcrve  further,  that  the  number  of  tame 
rein-deers  pollciTed  by  a  Laplander,  forms  the  chief  part  of  his 
riches.  With  all  their  excellent  qualities,  hov^ever,  the  rein- 
deer have  their  inconveniences. 

It  is  difficult  in  fummer  to  keep  them  from  flragglingj  they 
ape  fometimes  buried  in  the  fnowj  and  they  frequently  grow 
reflive,  to  the  great  danger  of  the  driver  and  his  carriage.  His 
furprizing  fpeed  (for  they  are  faid  to  run  at  the  rate  of  20a 
miles  a  day)  feems  to  be  ov/ing  to  his  impatience  to  get  rid  of 
his  incumbrance.  None  but  a  Laplander  could  bear  the  un- 
eafy  poilure,  when  he  is  confined  in  one  of  thofe  carriages  or 
pulkhas  ;  or  believe  that  by  whifpering  the  rein-deer  in  the 
ear,  they  know  the  place  of  their  deilination.  But  after  all 
thofe  abatements,  the  natives  v/ould  have  difficulty  to  fubfiil 
without  their  rein-deer,  which  ferves  them  for  m.ore  purpofea 
than  I  have  room  to  mention. 

People,  customs,  and  manners.]  The  language  of 
the  Laplanders  is  barbarous,  but  it  feems  radically  to  have 
^cme  from  Finland.  Learning  has  made  no  progrefs  among 
thern  y  and  they  pradife  fuch  arts  only  as  fupply  them  with  the 
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means  of  living.  Mifficnaries  from  the  chriftianized  parts  of 
Scandinavia,  introduced  among  them  the  Chriftian  religion  ; 
but  they  cannot  be  faid  even  yet  to  be  Chriftians,  though  they 
have  among  them  fome  religious  feminaries,  inftituted  by  the 
king  of  Denmark.  Upon  the  whole,  the  majority  of  the 
Laplanders  pra6life  as  grofs  fu perftitions  and  idolatries,  as 
are  to  be  found  among  the  mcft  uninftrucled  pagans  ;  and  fo 
abfurd,  that  they  fcarcely  deferve  to  be  mentioned,  v^^ere  it 
not  that  the  number  and  oddities  of  their  fuperflitions,  have 
induced  the  northern  traders  to  believe  that  they  arc  (kilful  in 
magic  and  divination.  For  this  purpofe  their  magicians,  who 
are  a  peculiar  fet  of  men,  make  ufe  of  what  they  call  a  drum, 
made  of  the  hollowed  trunk  of  a  fir,  pine,  or  birch-tree,  one 
end  of  which  is  covered  with  a  ficin ;  on  this  they  draw, 
\vith  a  kind  of  red  colour,  the  figures  of  their  own  gods,  as 
well  as  of  Jcfus  Chrift,  the  apolHes,  the  fun,  moon,  ftars, 
birds,  and  rivers  ;  on  thefe  they  place  one  or  two  brafs  rings, 
which,  when  the  drum  is  beaten  with  a  little  hammer,  dance 
over  the  figures  ;  and  according  to  their  progrefs,  the  forcerer 
prognofticates.  Thofe  frantic  operations  are  generally  per- 
formed for  gain  ;  and  the  northern  fhip-mafters  are  fuch  dupes 
to  the  arts  of  the  impoftors,  that  they  often  buy  from  them  a 
magic  cord,  which  contains  a  number  of  knots,  by  opening 
of  which,  according  to  the  magician's  dire<flion,  they  gain 
what  wind  they  want.  This  is  a  very  common  traffic  on  the 
banks  of  the  Red-Sta,  and  is  managed  with  great  addrefs  on 
the  part  of  the  forcerer,  who  keeps  up  the  price  of  his  knotted 
talifman.  The  Laplanders  flill  retain  the  worfhip  of  many  of 
the  Teutonic  gods,  but  have  among  them  great  remains  of 
the  druidical  inftitutions.  They  believe  the  tranfmigration  of 
the  foul ;  and  have  feflivals  fet  apart  for  the  worfhip  of  certain 
genii,  called  Jeuhles,  who  they  think  inhabit  the  air,  and 
have  great  power  over  human  adtions;  but  being  without  form 
or  fubflance,  they  afiign  to  them  neither  images  nor  flatues. 

Lapland  is  but  poorly  peopled,  owing  to  the  general  bar- 
rennefs  of  its  foil.  The  whole  number  of  its  inhabitants  may 
amiount  to  about  6o,ooo.  Both  men  and  women  are  in  ge- 
neral fhorter  by  the  head  than  more  fouthern  Europeans.  Mau-^ 
pertuis  meafured  a  woman,  who  was  fuckling  her  own  child, 
whofe  height  did  not  exceed  four  feet  two  inches  and  about 
a  half ;  they  make,  however,  a  more  human  appearance  than 
the  men,  who  are  ill-fliaped  and  ugly,  and  their  heads  too 
large  for  their  bodies. 

When  a  Laplander  intends  to  marry  a  female,  he,  or  his 
friends,  court  her  father  v/ith  brandy  ;  when,  with  fome  dif- 
ficulty, he  gains  admittance  to  his  fair  one,  he  offers  her  ^ 
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"Beaver's  tongue,  or  fome  other  eatable ;  which  fhe  reje(Sls  be- 
fore company,  but  accepts  of  in  private.  Cohabitation  often 
precedes  marriage;  but  every  admittance  to  the  fair  one  is 
purchafed  from  her  father  by  the  lover  with  a  bottle  of  brandy, 
and  this  prolongs  the  courtfhip  fometimes  for  three  years.  The 
prielt  of  the  parifli  at  laft  celebrates  the  nuptials ;  but  the  bride- 
groom is  obliged  to  ferve  his  father-in-law  for  four  years  after. 
He  then  carries  his  wife  and  her  fortune  home. 

Commerce.]  Little  can  be  faid  of  the  commerce  of  iht 
Laplanders.  Their  exports  confift  of  iifli,  rein-deer,  furs, 
balkets,  and  toys ;  with  fome  dried  pikes,  and  cheefes  made 
cf  rein-deer  milk.  They  receive  for  thefe,  rixdollars,  woollen 
cloths,  linen,  copper,  tin,  flour,  oil,  hides,  needles,  knives^ 
fpirituous  liquors,  tobacco,  and  other  necefiaries.  Their  mines  are 
generally  worked  by  foreigners,  and  produce  no  inconfiderabl^i 
profit.  The  Laplajiders  travel  in  a  kind  of  caravan,  with  their 
families,  to  the  Finland  and  Norway  fairs.  And  the  reader 
may  make  fome  eftimate  of  the  m.edium  of  commerce  among 
them,  when  he  is  told,  that  fifty  fquirrel  fkins,  or  one  fox- 
fkin,  and  a  pair  of  Lapland  fhoes,  produce  one  rixdollar  ; 
but  no  computation  can  be  made  of  the  public  revenue,  the 
greateft  part  of  which  is  allotted  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
clergy.  With  regard  to  the  fecurity  of  their  property,  few 
difputes  happen  ;  and  their  judges  have  no  military  to  enforce 
their  decrees,  the  people  having  a  remarkable  averfion  to  war  j 
and  fo  far  as  we  know,  never  employed  in  any  army.  The 
above  is  the  lateft  and  beft  account  that  has  been  received  of 
this  extraordinary  people.  As  to  the  other  particulars  relating 
to  them,  they  are  in  common  with  their  neighbours  the  Danes, 
Norwegians,  Svv'edes,  and  RuflTians. 
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-Extent  and  situation. 
Miles. 

Length   800      ,  y  56       69  ^^^^^^  latitude. 

Breadth  500       between  ^       ^^.^  longitude. 

Boundaries  andI  rTflHIS  country  is  bounded  by  the 
DIVISIONS.  3  J[  Baltic  Sea,  the  Sound,  and  the 
Categate,  or  Scaggerac,  on  the  fouth  ;  by  the  impaffable  moun- 
tains of  Norway,  on  the  weft ;  by  Danifn  or  Norwegian  Lap** 
land,  on  the  north  ;  and  by  Mufcovy  on  the  eaft.  It  is  di- 
vided into  feven  provinces:  i.  Sweden  Proper.  2.  Goth- 
land. 3.  Livonia.    4.  Ingria.    ( T he fe  two  provinces  belong 
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BOW,  however,  to  the  Rufiians,  having  been  conquered  hy. 
Peter  the  Great,  and  ceded  by  pofterior  treaties.)  5.  Fin- 
land. 6.  Swedifh  Lapland  :  and  7.  The  Swedifh  iflands. 
Great  abatements  muft  be  made  for  the  lakes,  and  unimproved 
parts  of  Sweden  ;  which  are  fo  extenfive,  that  the  habitable 
p^trt  is  confined  to  narrow  bounds. 


dimenfions  eiven  us  of  this  kin g-dom. 


The  following  are  the 
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Sweden  I'roper 


Gothland 
Schonen 


Lapland,  and 
W.  Bothnia  - 
Finland,  and  7 
E.  Bothnia    —  5 
Gothland  I.  ■ — 
Oeland  I.  — . 


Upper  7  Pon^C''2nia>  P« 
Saxony  5  Rugen  I. 


Square 

Sum 

to 

miles. 

total. 

B- 

Capital  Cities. 

76,835 

328,715 

l7,9co 

3-r- 

194 

Stockholm 
N.  L.  59  30. 
E.  L.  19  15. 

^5.975 

160 

Calmar 

2960 

76;835 

77 

56 

Lunden 

76,000 

Tome 

420 

340 

Uma 

73,000 

Abo 

395 

225 

Cajenburg 

ICCO 

80 

^3 

Wifby 

56c 

55 

10 

Barkholm 

1 50,560 

960 

47 

24 

Stralfund 

360 

1,320 

24 

21 

Bergen 

The  face  of  Sweden  is  pretty  fimilar  to  thofe  of  its  neigh- 
bouring countries  i  only  it  has  the  advantage  of  navigable 
rivers. 

Climate  and  seasons,  7  The  fame  may  be  faid  with 
SOIL  and  productions.  3  regard  to  this  article.  Sum- 
mer burfts  from  winter  j  and  vegetation  is  more  fpeedy  than  in 
fouthern  climates  ;  for  the  fun  is  here  fo  hot,  as  fometimes 
to  fet  forefts  on  fire.  Stoves  and  warm  furs  mitigate  the  cold 
of  winter,  which  is  fo  intenfe,  that  the  nofes  and  extremities 
of  the  inhabitants  are  fometimes  mortified  ;  and  in  fuch  cafes, 
the  beft  remedy  that  has  been  found  out,  is  rubbing  the  affedled 
part  with  fnow.  The  Swedes,  fince  the  days  of  Charles  XII. 
have  been  at  incredible  pains  to  corredt  the  native  barren nefs 
of  their  country,  by  erecting  colleges  of  agriculture,  and  in 
fome  places  with  great  fuccefs.  The  foil  is  much  the  fame 
with  that  of  Denmark  and  fome  parts  of  Norway,  generally 
very  bad,  but  in  fome  vallies  furprizingly  fertile.  The  Swedes, 
till  of  late  years,  had  not  induftry  fufficient  to  remedy  the  one, 
nor  improve  the  other.  The  peafants  now  follow  the  agricul- 
ture of  France  and  England  ;  and  fome  late  accounts  fay,  that 
they  rear  almoft  as  much  grain  as  maintains  the  natives.  Goth- 
land produces  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  peas  and  beans  ;  and 
in  cafe  of  deficiency,  the  people  are  fupplied  from  Livoni^ 
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and  the  Baltic  provinces.  In  fummer,  the  fields  are  verdant, 
and  covered  with  fiowers,  and  produce  ftrawberries,  rafberries, 
currants,  and  other  frnall  fruits.  The  common  people  know, 
as  yet,  little  of  the  cultivation  of  apricots,  peaches,  ne<!^a- 
rines,  pine-apples,  and  the  like  high-fiavoured  fruits  ;  but 
melons  are  brought  to  great  perfeftion  in  dry  feafons. 

Minerals  and  metals.]  Sweden  produces  chryftals, 
amethyfls,  topazes,  porphyry,  lapis-lazuli,  agate,  cornelian, 
marble,  and  other  foffils.  The  chief  wealth  of  Sweden,  how- 
ever, arifes  from  her  mines  of  filver,  copper,  lead,  and  iron. 
The  laft  m.entioned  metal  employs  no  fevv'er  than  450  forges, 
hammering-milis,  and  fmelting  houfes.  A  kind  of  a  gold 
mine  has  likewife  been  difcovered  in  Sweden,  but  fo  inconfi- 
derable,  that  from  the  year  1 741  to  1747,  it  produced  oi^y 
2,398  gold  ducats,  each  valued  at  9s.  4d.  fterling.  The  firll: 
gallery  of  one  filver  mine  is  100  fathoms  below  the  furface  of 
the  ea'rth;  the  roof  is  fupported  by  prodigious  oaken  beams; 
and  from  thence  the  miners  defcend  about  40  fathoms  to  the 
loweft  vein.  This  mine  is  faid  to  produce  20,000  crowns  a 
year.  The  prod ucl of  the  copper-mines  is  uncertain;  but  the 
whole  is  loaded  with  vaft  taxes  and  reductions  to  the  govern- 
ment, which  has  no  other  refources  for  the  exigencies  of  fl:ate, 
Thofe  fubterraneous  manfions  are  aftonifhingly  fpacious,  and 
at  the  fame  time  commodious  for  their  inhabitants,  fo  that  they 
feem  to  form  a  hidden  world.  The  water-falls  in  Sweden 
afford  excellent  conveniency  for  turning  mills  for  forges ;  and 
for  fome  years,  the  exports  of  Sweden  for  iron,  brought  in 
300,0001.  fterling.  Dr.  Bufching  thinks  that  they  conltituted 
two-thirds  of  the  national  revenue.  It  mufi:,  how^ever,  be 
obferved,  that  the  extortions  of  the  Swedifh  government, 
and  the  importation  of  American  bar-iron  into  Europe,  ana 
Ipme  other  caufes,  have  greatly  diminiflied  this  m^anufaciure 
in  Sweden  ;  fo  that  the  Swedes  very  foon  muft  apply  them- 
felves  to  other  branches  of  trade  and  improvements,  efpeciaily 
in  agriculture. 

Antiquities  and  curiosities,  7  A  few  leagues  from 
natural  and  artificial.  5  Gottenburg,  there  is 
a  hideous  precipice,  down  which  a  dreadful  catarait  of  water 
rulhes  with  fuch  impetuofity,  from  the  height  into  fo  deep  a 
bed  of  water,  that  large  mafts,  and  other  bodies  of  timber, 
that  are  precipitated  down  it,  difappear,  fome  for  half  an  hour,, 
and  others  for  an  hour,  before  they  are  recovered  :  the  bottom 
of  this  bed  has  never  been  found,  though  founded  by  lines  of 
feveral  hundred  fathoms.  A  remarkable  flimy  lake,  v/hich 
finges  things  put  into  it,  has  been  found  in  the  fouthern  part 
©f  Gothland :  and  feveral  parts  of  Sweden  contain"  a  ftone, 
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which  being  of  a  yellow  colour,  intermixed  with  feveraf 
ftreaks  of  v/hite,  as  if  compofed  of  gold  and  filver,  affords 
both  fulphur,  vitriol,  allum,  and  minium.  The  Swedes  pre- 
tend to  have  a  manuftript  copy  of  a  tranllation  of  the  Gof- 
jjels  into  Gothic,  done  by  a  bifhop  1300  years  ago. 

Seas.]  Their  feas  are  the  Baltic,  and  the  gulphs  of  Both- 
nia and  Finland,  v/hich  are  arms  of  the  Baltic ;  and  on 
the  weft  of  Sweden  are  the  Categate  fea,  and  the  Sound,  a 
Urait  about  four  miles  over,  which  divides  Sweden  from 
Denmark. 

Thefe  feas  have  no  tides,  and  are  frozen  up  ufually  four 
months  in  the  year;  nor  are  they  fo  fait  as  the  ocean,  never 
ir.ixing  with  it,  becaufe  a  current  fets  always  out  of  the  Bal- 
tic fea  into  the  ocean. 

Animals,  quADRUPEDS,  )  Thefe  differ  little  from  thofc 
BIRDS,  AND  FISHES.  J  already  defcribed  in  Norway 
ind  Denmark,  to  which  I  muft  refer;  only  the  Swedifh  horfeg 
are  known  to  be  more  fcrviceable  in  war  than  the  German. 
T^ie  Sv/edifh  hawks,  when  carried  to  France,  have  been  known 
to  revifit  their  native  country  ;  as  appears  from  one  that  was 
Iciiled  in  Finland,  with  an  infcription  on  a  fmall  gold  plate, 
Signifying  that  he  belonged  to  the  French  king.  The  fiflies 
found  in  the  rivers  and  lakes  of  Sweden,  are  the  fame  with 
thofe  in  other  northern  countries,  and  taken  in  fuch  quanti- 
ties, that  their  pikes  (particularly)  are  falted  and  pickled  for 
exportation.  The  train-oil  of  the  feals,  taken  in  thegulphof 
Finland,  is  a  confiderable  article  of  exportation. 

Inhabitants,  manners,  i     There  is  a  great  diverfity  of 
AND  CUSTOMS.  j   chara(fl:ers  among  the  people 

of  Sweden ;  and  what  is  peculiarly  remarkable  among  them, 
they  have  been  known  to  have  different  characters  in  different 
ages.  At  prefent,  their  peafants  feem  to  be  a  heavy  plodding 
race  of  men,  ftrong  and  hardy ;  but  without  any  other  ambi- 
tion than  that  of  fubfifting  themfelves  and  their  families  as 
well  as  they  can  :  the  mercantile  claffes  are  much  of  the  fame 
caft;  but  great  application  and  perfeverance  isdifcovered  among 
them  ail.  One  could  form  no  idea  that  the  modern  Swedes 
iare  the  defcendents  of  thofe,  who,  under  Guftavus  Adolphus 
and  Charles  XII.  carried  terror  in  their  names  through  the 
tnofl  diftant  countries,  and  fliook  the  foundations  of  the  greatefl 
empires.  The  intrigues  of  their  fenators  dragged  them  to  take 
part  in  the  late  war  againft  PrufTia;  yet  their  behaviour  was 
fpiritlefs,  and  their  courage  contemptible.  The  principal  no- 
bility and  gentry  of  Sweden  are  naturally  brave,  polite,  and 
hofpitable;  they  have  high  and  warm  notions  of  honour,  and 
';|re  jealous  of  their  national  interefts.    The  drefs,  exercifes, 
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iRftd  diverfions  of  the  common  people,  are  almoft  the  fame  with 
thofe  of  Denmark :  the  better  fort  are  infatuated  with  French 
modes  and  fafhions.  They  are  not  fond  of  marrying  their 
daughters  when  young,  as  they  have  little  to  fpare  in  their 
own  life-time.  The  women  go  to  plough,  threfh  out  the  corn, 
row  upon  the  water,  ferve  the  bricklayers,  carry  burthens,  and 
do  all  the  common  drudgeries  in  hufbandry. 

Religion.]  Chriftianity  was  introduced  here  in  the  9th 
century.  Their  religion  is  Lutheran,  which  was  propagated 
among  them  by  Guftavus  Vafa,  about  the  year  1523.  The 
iSwedes  are  furprizingly  uniform  and  unremitting  in  religious 
matters ;  and  have  fucii  an  averfion  to  popery,  that  caflration 
is  the  fate  of  every  Roman-catholic  prieft  difcovered  in  their 
country.  The  archbifbop  of  Upfal  has  a  revenue  of  about 
400I.  a  year  ;  and  has  under  him  13  fulFragans,  befides  fupei-- 
intendents,  with  moderate  ftipends.  No  clergyman  has  the 
leaffc  direction  in  the  affairs  of  ftate;  but  their  morals,  and  the 
fandity  of  their  lives,  endear  them  fo  much  to  the  people,, 
that  the  government  would  repent  making  them  its  enemies. 
Their  churches  are  neat,  and  often  ornamented.  A  body  of 
ecclefiaftical  laws  and  canons  direct  their  religious  oeconomy» 
A  converfion  to  popery,  or  a  long  continuance  under  excom- 
munication, which  cannot  pafs  without  the  king's  permifHon, 
is  punifhed  by  imprifonment  and  exile. 

Language,  learning,  7  The  Swedifh  language  is  a 
AND  learned  men.  J  dialect  of  the  Teutonic,  and 
refembles  that  of  Denmark.  The  Swedifh  nobility  and  gen- 
try are,  in  general,  more  converfant  in  polite  literature  than 
thofe  of  many  other  more  fiourifliing  ftates.  They  have  of 
late  exhibited  fome  noble  fpecimens  of  their  munificence  for 
the  improvement  of  literature;  witnefs  their  fending,  at  the 
expence  of  private  perfons,  that  excellent  and  candid  natural 
philofopher  Hafelquift,  into  the  eaftern  countries  for  difcoveries, 
where  he  died.  This  noble  fpirit  is  eminently  encouraged  by 
the  royal  family  ;  and  her  Swedifh  majefty  purchafed,  at  no 
inconfiderable  expence  for  that  country,  all  Hafelquift's  col- 
le6i:ion  of  curiofities.  That  able  civilian,  ftatefman,  and  hif-. 
torian,  PufrendorfF,  was  a  native  of  Sweden  ;  and  fo  is  the 
prefent  Linnseus,  who  has  carried  natural  philofophy,  in  fomc 
branches  at  leaft,  to  the  highell  pitch.  The  paffion  of  the  fa- 
mous queen  Chriftina  for  literature,  is  well  known  to  the 
public  ;  and  fhe  may  be  accounted  a  genius  in  many  branches 
of  knowledge.  Even  in  the  midft  of  the  prefent  diftra6lions  of 
Sweden,  the  fine  arts,  particularly  drawing,  fculpture,  and 
architecture,  are  encouraged  and  protedied.  Agricultural 
learning,  both  in  theory  and  pradice^  is  now  carried  to  a 
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great  height  in  that  kingdom  ;  and  the  chara(5ler  given  hy 
iome  writers,  that  the  Swedes  are  a  dull  heavy  people,  fitted 
only  for  bodily  labour,  is  in  a  great  meafure  owing  to  their 
having  no  opportunity  of  exerting  their  talents. 

Universities.]  Thefe  are  the  univerfities  of  Upfal,  in- 
ftituted  near  400  years  ago,  and  patronized  by  feveral  fuc- 
ceiTive  monarchs,  particularly  by  the  great  Guftavus  Adol- 
phus,  and  his  daughter  queen  Chriftina.  There  is  another 
at  Abo,  in  Finland,  but  not  fo  well  endowed  nor  fo  flourifh^ 
ing :  and  there  was  a  third  at  Lunden,  in  Schonen,  which 
is  now  fallen  into  decay.  Every  diocefe  is  provided  with  a 
free-fchool,  in  which  boys  are  qualified  for  the  univerfity. 

Manufactures,  trade,  com-  ")  The  Swedifh  com- 
MERCE,  AND  CHIEF  TOWNS.  3  monalty  fubfift  by  a- 
griculture,  mining,  grazing,  hunting,  and  fifliing.  Their 
materials  for  traffic,  are  the  bulky  and  ufeful  commodities  of 
tnafts,  beams,  deal-boards,  and  other  forts  of  timber  for  /hip- 
ping ;  tar,  pitch,  bark  of  trees,  pot-afli,  wooden  utenfils, 
hides,  flax,  hemp,  peltry,  furs,  copper,  lead,  iron,  cordage, 
and  fifli.  Even  the  manufadluring  of  iron  was  introduced  into 
Sweden  fo  late  as  the  i6th  century  ;  for  till  that  time  they  fold 
their  own  crude  ore  to  the  Hanfe  towns,  and  bought  it  back  ag^in 
manufactured  into  utenfils.  About  the  middle  of  the  i^h 
century,  by  the  affiftance  of  the  Dutch  and  Flemings,  thdy 
fet  up  fbme  manufactures  of  glafs,  ftarch,  tin,  woollen,  filk, 
Ibap,  leather-dreffing,  and  faw-mills.  Book-felling  was  at 
that  time  a  trade  unknown  in  Sweden.  They  have  fince  had 
fugar-baking,  tobacco-plantations,  and  m,anufa£l:ures  of  fail-, 
cloth,  cotton,  fuftian,  and  other  ilufFs  5  of  linen,  allum,  brim- 
ftone,  paper-mills,  and  gunpowder-mills;  vaft  quantities  of 
copper,  brafs,  flecl,  and  iron,  are  now  wrought  in  Sweden. 
They  have  alfo  founderies  for  cannon,  forgeries  for  fire-arms 
and  anchors,  armories,  wire  and  flatting-mills ;  mills  alfo  for 
fulling,  and  for  boring,  and  ftamping  j  and  of  late  they  have 
built  many  fhips  for  fale. 

Certain  towns  in  Sweden,  being  24  in  number,  are  called 
Staple-towns,  where  the  merchants  are  allowed  to  import 
and  export  commodities  in  their  own  fhips.  Thofe  towns 
which  have  no  foreign  comimerce,  though  lying  near  the  fea, 
are  called  land-towns.  A  third  kind  are  termed  mine-towns, 
as  belonging  to  mine  diftricts.  The  Swedes,  about  the  year 
1752,  had  greatly  encreafed  their  exports,  and  diminifhedi 
their  imports,  moft  part  of  which  arrive,  or  are  fent  oft'  in 
Swedifh  fhips ;  the  Swedes  having  now  a  kind  of  navigation- 
al, like  that  of  the  Englifh.  Thofe  promifing  appearances 
were,  however,  blafled,  by  the  madnefs  and  jealoufies  of  th^ 
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Sw^edifii  government ;  the  form  of  which  ftiall  be  hereafter  de- 
fer ibed  ;  and  the  people  are  now  fo  oppreft  with  taxes,  that  ' 
fome  important  revolution  is  daily  expected  in  that  kingdom. 

Stockholm  is  a  ftaple-tovv'n,  and  the  capital  of  the  king- 
dom; it  ftands  about  790  miles  north- eaft  from  London,  upon 
fix  contiguous  iflands,  and  built  upon  piles.  The  caf- 
tle,  though  com.modious,'  and  covered  with  copper,  has  nei- 
ther ftrength  nor  beauty;  but  accommodates  the  royal  court j 
and  the  national  courts  and  colleges.  The  number  of  houfe- 
keepers  who  pay  taxes,  are  60,000.  The  harbour  is  fpacious 
and  convenient,  though  difficult  of  accefs^  and  this  city  is  fur- 
nifhed  with  all  the  exterior  marks  of  m.agnificenee,  and  erec- 
tions for  manufadlures  and  commerce  (particularly  a  national 
bank,  the  capital  of  which  is  4665666I.  13s.  ^d,  Iterling)  that 
are  common  to  other  great  European  cities. 

Government.]  The  government  of  Sweden,  by  whicH  . 
I  mean  its  political  conftitutions,  is  of  itfelf  a  fludy,  occafioned 
by  the  checks  which  each  order  has  upon  another.  The 
Swedes,  like  the  Danes,  were  originally  free ;  but  after  various 
revolutions,  which  will  be  hereafter  mentioned,  Charles  XII. 
who  was  killed  in  17 1 8,  became  defpotic.  He  was  fucceeded 
by  his  fifter,  Ulrica ;  who  confented  to  the  abolition  of  de- 
fpotifm,  and  reftored  the  ftates  to  their  former  liberties ;  and 
they,  in  return,  aflfociated  her  hulband,  the  landgrave  of 
Heire-Caflel,  with  her  in  the  government.  A  new  model  of 
the  conftitution  was  then  drawn  up,  by  which  the  royal  power 
was  brought,  perhaps,  too  low  ;  for  the  king  of  Sweden  can 
fcarcely  be  called  by  that  name,  being  limited  in  every  exer- 
cife  of  government,  and  even  in  the  education  of  his  own  chil- 
dren. The  diet  of  the  ftates  appointed  the  great  officers  of  the 
kingdom;  and  all  employments  of  any  value,  ecclefiaftical, 
civil,  or  military,  are  conferred  by  the  king  only  with  the  ap- 
probation of  the  fenate.  The  eltates  are  formed  of  deputies 
from  the  four  orders,  nobility,  clergy,  burghers  and  pea- 
fants.  The  reprefentatives  of  the  nobility,  which  includes 
the  gentry,  amount  to  above  loco,  thofe  of  the  clergy  to 
200,  the  burghers  to  about  150,  and  the  peafants  to  250. 
Each  order  fits  in  its  own  houfe,  and  has  its  own  fpeaker; 
and  each  chufes  a  fecret  com.mittee  for  the  difpatch  of  bufi- 
nefs.  The  flates  are  to  be  convoked  once  in  three  years,  in 
the  month  of  January ;  and  their  colleitive  body  have  greater 
powers  than  the  parliament  of  Great-Britain  ;  becaufe,  as  it 
has  been  obierved,  the  king's  prerogative  is  far  more  bounded. 

When  the  ftates  are  not  fitting,  the  afFairs  of  the  public  are 
managed  by  the  king  and  the  fenate,  which  are  no  other  than 
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a  committee  of  the  ftates,  but  chofen  in  a  particular  manner; 
the  nobility,  or  upper  houfe,  appoint  24  deputies,  the  clergy 
12,  and  the  burghers  12;  thefe  chufe  three  perfons,  who  are 
to  be  prefented  to  the  king,  that  he  may  nominate  one  out 
of  the  three  for  each  vacancy.  The  peafants  have  no  vote 
in  electing  a  fenator.  Almoft  all  the  executive  power  is- 
lodged  in  the  fenate,  which  confifts  of  14  members,  befides 
the  chief  governors  of  the  provinces,  the  prefident  of  the 
chancery,  and  the  grand  m.arfhal.  Thofe  fenators,  during 
the  recefs  of  the  ftates,  form  the  king's  privy-council  ;  but 
lie  has  no  more  than  a  cafting  vote  in  their  deliberations.  Ap- 
peals lie  to  them  from  different  courts  of  judicature  j  but  each 
ienator  is  accountable  for  his  condu6t  to  the  ftates.  Thus, 
upon  the  whole,  the  government  of  Sweden  may  be  called  re- 
publican, for  the  king's  power  is  not  fo  great  as  a  ftadtholder. 
The  fenate  has  even  a  power  of  impoftng  upon  the  king  a 
fub-committee  of  their  number,  who  is  to  attend  upon  his 
perfon,  r.nd  to  be  a  check  upon  all  his  proceedings,  down  to 
the  very  management  of  his  family.  It  would  be  endlefs  to 
recount  the  numerous  fubordinate  courts,  boards,  commiffionsj 
and  tribunals,  which  the  jealoufy  of  the  Swedes  have  intro- 
duced into  the  adminiftration  of  civil,  military,  commercial^ 
and  other  departments;  it  is  fufficient  to  fay,  that  though 
nothing  can  be  more  plaufible,  yet  nothing  is  lefs  pravStlcable- 
than  the  whole  plan  of  their  diftributive  powers.  Their  offi- 
cers and  minifters,  under  the  notion  of  making  them  checks 
upon  one  another,  arc  multiplied  to  an  inconvenient  degree  ; 
many  of  their  courts  have  little  or  nothing  to  do ;  and  every 
operation  of  government  is  retarded  or  rendered  ineffe6lual, 
by  the  tedious  forirs  through  which  it  muft  pafs.  This  is 
feen  in  the  prefent  deplorable  ftate  of  Sweden,  where  its  whole 
iyftem  of  government  was  lately  in  danger  of  annihilation  ; 
which  muft  ftill  be  the  confequence,  if  fome  material  altera- 
tions are  not  introduced  into  it  by  the  ftates;  for  the  king  and 
people  equally  complain  of  the  fenate. 

Political  interests  7     The  Swedes  of  late  have  been 
OF  Sweden.  i  little  better  than  penfioners  to 

France.  Through  a  ftrange  medley  of  affairs,  and  views  of 
intereft,  that  crown  has  vaft  influence  in  all  the  deliberations 
of  their  fenate;  though  it  is  evident,  that  the  great  fcheme  of 
the  French  is,  to  enlarge  the  royal  powers  fo  as  that  the  king^ 
who  muft  depend  upon  them  for  fupport,  may  have  it  in  his 
power  to  controul  the  rcfolutions  of  the  fenate.  The  impru- 
dence of  the  majority  of  that  body,  by  reducing  the  royal 
power  into  too  narrow  a  compafs,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  op- 
preiHng  the  people,  afford  them  a  fair  profpe(5t  of  fuccefv.  It 
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is,  however,  to  be  hoped,  that  his  Swedifh  majefly,  the  mo- 
ment he  is  extricated  from  the  prefent  difncultics  of  his  govern- 
ment, will  apply  himfeif  to  the  true  intereds  of  his  country, 
and  be  contented,  under  the  guaranty  of  Great-Britain,  to 
obferve  a  ftrict  neutrality  with  regard  both  to  Deninark  and 
Ruffia.  The  interell  of  Sweden  even  reaches  as  far  as  Tur- 
key;  for  that  empire  found  its  account  in  balancing  the 
power  of  Ruffia  by  that  of  Charles  XII.  At  prefent,  Sweden 
is  crippled  in  every  operation  ;  and  fuch  are  the  public  diftrac- 
tions,  that  her  fubjeCts  are  even  difabled  frooi  availing  ther.i- 
felves  of  the  natural  produce  of  their  country  in  manufactures 
and  exports. 

Revenue  and  coin.]  The  revenue  of  Sweden,  fince  the 
unfortunate  wars  of  Charles  XII.  has  been  greatly  reduced. 
Her  gold  and  filver  fpeeie,  in  the  late  reign,  arofe  chiefly 
from  the  king's  German  dominions.  Formerly,  the  crown- 
lands,  poll-money,  tithes,  mines,  and  other  articles,  are  faid 
to  have  produced  a  million  fterling.  The  payments  that  are 
made  in  copper,  which  is  here  the  chief  medium  of  commerce, 
is  extremely  inconvenient ;  fome  of  thofe  pieces  being  as  large 
as  tiles  j  and  a  cart  or  wheelbarrow  is  often  required  to  carry 
home  a  moderate  fum.  The  Swedes,  however,  have  gold 
ducats,  and  eight-mark  pieces  of  filver,  valued  each  at  5s.  2d, 
and  the  fubfidies  paid  them  by  France  helps  to  encreafe  their 
currency. 

Strength  and  forces.]  I  have  already  hinted,  that 
no  country  in  the  world  has  produced  greater  heroes,  or  braver 
trcops,  than  the  Swedes  5  and  yet  they  cannot  be  faid  to  main- 
tain a  {landing  army,  as  their  forces  confifi:  of  a  regulated  mi- 
litia. The  cavalry  is  cioathed,  armed,  and  maintained,  by  a 
rate  raifed  upon  the  nobility  and  gentry,  according  to  tiieir 
eftates ;  and  the  infantry  by  the  peafants.  Each  province  is  , 
obliged  to  find  its  proportion  of  foldiers,  according  to  the 
number  of  farms  it  contains;  every  farm  of  60  oryol.  per 
annum,  is  charged  v/ith  a  foot-foldier,  furnifliing  him  with 
diet,  lodging,  and  ordinary  cloaths,  and  about  20  s.  a  year 
in  money  ;  or  elfe  a  little  wooden  houfe  is  built  him  by  the 
farmer,  who  allows  him  hay  and  pafturage  for  a  cow,  and 
ploughs  and  fows  land  enough  to  fupply  him  with  bread.  When 
embodied,  they  are  fubjecSi:  to  military  law,  but  otherwife  to 
the  civil  law  of  the  country.  It  may  therefore  literally  be 
faid,  that  every  Swedifli  foldier  has  a  property  in  the  country 
he  defends.  This  national  army  is  thought  to  amount  to 
above  40,000  men;  and  Sweden  formerly  could  iiave  fitted 
cut  forty  fhipji  of  th^  line. 
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Royal  stile.]  The  king's  ftile  is.  King  of  the  Goths 
and  Vandals,  great  prince  of  Finland,  duke  of  Schonen,  Po- 
meran,  &c. 

History  of  Sweden.]  The  Goths,  the  ancient  inhabi- 
tants of  this  country,  joined  by  the  Normans,  Danes,  Saxons, 
Vandals,  &c.  have  had  the  reputation  of  fi  bduing  the  Roman 
empire,  and  all  the  fouthern  nations  of  Europe.  I  fhall  not 
here  follow  the  wild  romances  of  Swedifli  hiftorians  through 
the  early  ages.  It  is  fufficient  to  fay,  that  Sweden  has  as  good 
a  claim  to  be  an  ancient  monarchy,  as  any  we  know  of.  Nor 
fliall  I  difpute  her  being  the  paramount  ftate  of  Scandinavia 
(Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Norway)  and  that  fhe  borrowed  her 
name  from  one  of  her  princes.  The  introduftion  of  Chriftia- 
nity,  however,  by  Anfgarius,  bifhop  of  Bremen,  in  829, 
feems  to  prefent  the  firft  certain  period  of  the  Svv^edifh^  hiftory. 

The  hiftory  of  Sweden,  and  indeed  of  all  the  northern  na- 
tions, even  during  tlie  firft  ages  of  ChrilHanity,  is  con- 
fufed  and  uninterelHng,  and  often  doubtful;  but  fufficient- 
ly  replete  with  murders,  maflacres,  and  ravages.  That  of 
Sweden  is  void  of  confiftency,  till  about  the  middle  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  when  it  affumes  an  appearance 
more  regular  and  confident ;  and  affords  wherewith  to  re- 
compence  the  attention  of  thofe  who  choofe  to  make  it  an  ob- 
je£l:  of  their  ftudies.  At  this  time,  however,  the  government 
of  the  Swedes  v/as  far  from  being  clearly  afcertained,  or  unr- 
formly  adminiftered.  The  crown  was  elcftive,  though  in  this 
•election  the  rights  of  blood  were  not  altogether  difregarded. 
The  great  lords  poiTcflbd  the  moft  confiderable  part  of  th'e 
wealth  of  the  kingdom,  which  confifted  chiefly  in  land  y  com- 
merce being  unknown  or  neglected,  and  even  agriculture 
itfelf  in  a  very  rude  and  imperfe«£l:  flate.  The  clergy, 
particularly  thofe  of  a  dignified  rank,  from  the  great  re- 
fpect  paid  to  their  character,  among  the  inhabitants  of  th'e 
north,  had  acquired  an  immenfe  influence  in  all  public  affair^, 
and  had  obtained  poflefTions  of  what  lands  had  been  left  un- 
occupied by  the  nobility.  Thefe  two  ranks  of  men,-  enjoj'ing 
all  the  property  of  the  ftate,  formed  a  council  called  the 
Senate,  which  was  mafler  of  all  public  deliberations.  This 
fyflem  of  government  was  extremely  unfavourable  to  the  na- 
tional profperity.  The  Swedes  perifhed  in  the  dilfentions 
between  their  prelates  and  lay-barons,  or  between  thofe  and 
their  fovereign  ;  they  were  drained  of  the  little  riches-  they 
pofTefTed,  to  fupport  the  indolent  pomp  of  a  few  magnificent 
bifhops  ;  and  what  was  ftill  more  fatal,  the  unlucky  fituation 
of  th.eir  internal  affairs,  expofed  them  to  the  inroads  and  op- 
prefiion  of  a  foreign  enemy,    Thefe  V<^ere  the  Danes,  who,  by 
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their  neighbowrhood  and  power,  were  alv/ays  able  to  avail  them- 
felves  of  the  diflentions  in  Sv/eden,  and  to  fubjeil  under  a  fo- 
reign yoke,  a  country  weakened  and  exhaufted  by  its  domeftic 
broils.  In  this  deplorable  fituation  Sweden  rernained  for  more 
than  two  centuries  ;  fometimes  under  their  nominal  fubje6lion 
of  its  own  princes,  fometimes  united  to  the  kingdom  of  Den- 
mark, and  in  either  cafe  equally  oppreffed  and  infulted. 

Towards  the  year  1374,  Margaret,  daughter  of  Valde- 
nar,  king  of  Denmark,  and  widow  of  Huguin,  king  of  Nor- 
way, reigned  in  both  thefe  kingdoms.  That  princefs,  to 
the  ordinary  ambition  of  her  fex,  added  a  penetration  and  en- 
largement of  mind,  which  rendered  her  capable  of  condu£l:ing 
the  greateft  and  moft  complicated  defigns.  She  has  been  called 
the  Semiramis  of  the  north,  becaufe,  like  Semiramis,  flie  found 
means  to  reduce  by  arms  or  by  intrigue,  an  immenfe  extent  of 
territory  ;  and  became  queen  of  Denmark,  Norway  and  Swe- 
den. She  projecfted  the  union  of  Calmar,  fo  famous  in  the 
north,  by  which  thefe  kingdoms  were  for  the  future  to  remain 
under  one  fovereign,  eledled  by  each  kingdom  in  its  turn,  and 
who  fhould  divide  his  refidence  between  them  all.  Chriftiern 
II.  the  laft  king  of  Denmark,  who,  by  virtue  of  this  agree- 
ment, was  alfo  king  of  Sweden,  had  an  ambition  to  become 
abfolute.  The  barbarous  policy,  by  which  he  attempted  to 
efFe6tuate  this  defign  no  lefs  barbarous,  proved  the  deftructioii 
of  himfelf,  and  afforded  an  opportunity  for  changing  the  face 
of  affairs  in  Sweden.  In  order  to  eftablifh  his  authority  in 
that  kingdom,  he  laid  a  plot  for  maffacring  the  principal  no- 
bility. This  horrid  defign  was  aftuaily  carried  into  execu- 
tion, November  8,  1510.  Of  all  thefe  who  could  oppofe  the 
defpotic  purpofes  of  Chriftiern,  no  one  remained  in  Sweden, 
but  Guftavus  Vafa,  a  young  prince,  defcended  of  the  ancient 
kings  of  that  country,  and  who  had  already  fignalized  his 
arms  againft  the  king  of  Denmark.  An  immenle  price  was 
laid  on  his  head.  The  Danifh  foldiers  were  fent  in  purfuit  of 
him  5  but  by  his  dexterity  and  addrefs,  he  eluded  all  their  at- 
tempts, and  efcaped  under  the  difguife  of  a  peafant,  to  the 
mountains  of  Dalicarlia.  This  is  not  the  place  to  relate_his 
dangers  and  fatigues,  how  to  prevent  his  difcovery  he  wrought 
in  the  brafs- mines,  how  he  was  betrayed  by  thofe  in  whom  he 
repofed  his  confidence,  and  in  fine,  furmounting  a  thoufand 
obftacles,  engaged  the  favage  but  warlike  inhabitants  of  Dali- 
carlia, to  undertake  his  caufe,  to  oppofe,  and  to  conquer  his 
tyrannical  oppreffor.  Sweden,  by  his  means,  again  acquired 
independence.  The  antient  nobility  were  moftly  deftroyed. 
Guftavus  was  at  the  head  of  a  victorious  army,  who  admired 
his  valour,  and  were  attached  to  his  -perCon.  He  was  created. 
Vol,  I.  I  therefore. 
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therefore,  firft  adminiftrator,  and  afterwards  king  of  Sweden, 
by  the  univerfal  confent,  and  with  the  fliouts  of  the  whole  na- 
tion. His  circumftances  were  much  more  favourable  than  thofe 
of  any  former  prince,  who  had  poflefled  this  dignity.  The  maf- 
facre  of  the  nobles,  had  rid  him  of  thofe  proud  and  haughty 
enemies,  who  had  fo  long  been  the  bane  of  all  regular  govern- 
ment in  Sweden.  The  clergy,  indeed,  were  no  lefs  powerful 
and  dangerous;  but  the  opinions  of  Luther,  which  began  at 
this  time  to  prevail  in  the  north,  the  force  with  which  they 
were  fupported,  and  the  credit  which  they  had  acquired  among 
the  Swedes,  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  changing  the  reli- 
gious fyftem  of  that  country,  and  the  exercife  of  the  Roman 
catholic  religion  was  prohibited,  under  the  fevereft  penalties, 
(which  have  never  yet  been  relaxed)  in  the  year  1544.  Inftead 
of  a  Gothic  ariftocracy,  the  moft  turbulent  of  all  governments, 
and  when  cmpoifoned  by  religious  tyranny,  of  all  governments 
the  moft  wretched,  Sweden,  in  this  manner,  became  a  regular 
monarchy  :  the  happy  efFedts  of  this  change  were  foon  vifible. 
Arts  and  manufactures  were  eftabliflied  and  improved;  navi- 
gation and  commerce  began  to  flourifli  ;  letters  and  civility 
were  introduced  ;  and  a  kingdom,  known  only  by  name  to  the 
reft  of  Europe,  began  to  be  known  by  its  arms,  and  to  have  a 
certain  weight  in  all  public  treaties  or  deliberations. 

Guftavus,  after  a  glorious  reign,  died  in  1559  »  while  hi$ 
eldeft  fon,  Eric,  was  preparing  to  embark  for  England,  to 
marry  queen  Elizabeth. 

Under  Eric,  who  fucceded  his  father,  Guftavus  Vafa,  the 
titles  of  count  and  baron  were  introduced  into  Sweden,  and 
made  hereditary.  Eric's  miferable  and  caufelefs  jealoufy  of 
his  brothers,  forced  them  to  take  up  arms ;  and  the  fenate  fiding 
with  them,  he  was  depofed  in  1566.  His  brother  John  fuc- 
Ceeded  him,  and  entered  into  a  ruinous  war  with  Ruftia. 
John  attempted,  by  the  advice  of  his  queen,  to  re-eftablifh  the 
catholic  religion  in  Sweden  ;  but,  though  he  made  ftrong 
efforts  for  that  purpofe,  and  even  reconciled  himfelf  to  the 
pope,  he  was  opp^fed  by  his  brother  Charles,  and  the  fcheme 
proved  ineffeftual.  John's  fon,  Sigifmund,  was,  however, 
chofen  king  of  Poland  in  1587,  upon  which  he  endeavoured 
again  to  reltorc  the  Roman-catholic  religion  in  his  dominions, 
but  he  died  in  1592. 

Charles,  brother  to  king  John,  was  chofen  adminiftrator  of 
Sweden ;  and  being  a  ftrenuous  proteftant,  his  nephew,  Si- 
gifmund, endeavoured  to  drive  him  from  the  adminiftrator- 
Jbip,  but  without  effect ;  till  at  laft,  he  and  his  family  were 
excluded  from  the  fucceffion  to  the  crown,  which  was  con- 
ferred upon  Charles*    Tiic  reign  of  Charles,  through  the 
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pra£lices  of  Sigifmund,  who  was  himfelf  a  powerful  prince, 
and  at  the  head  of  a  great  party  both  in  Sweden  and  RulTia, 
was  turbulent;  which  gave  the  Danes  encouragement  to 
invade  Sweden.  Their  condu6l  was  checked  by  the  great 
Guftavus  Adolphus,  though  then  a  minor,  and  heir  apparent 
to  Sweden.  Upon  the  death  of  his  father,  which  happened 
in  1611,  he  was  declared  of  age  by  the  ftates,  though  then 
only  in  his  eighteenth  year.  Guftavus,  foon  after  his  accef- 
fion,  found  himfelf,  through  the  power  and  intrigues  of  the 
Poles,  Ruffians,  and  Danes,  engaged  in  a  war  with  all  his 
neighbours,  under  infinite  difadvantages  ;  all  which  he  fur- 
mounted.  He  narrowly  miffed  being  mafter  of  Rullia  ;  but 
the  Ruffians  were  fo  tenacious  of  their  independency,  that  his 
fcheme  was  baffled.  In  1617,  he  made  a  peace,  under  the 
mediation  of  James  I.  of  England,  by  which  he  recovered 
Livonia,  and  four  towns  in  the  prefecture  of  Novogorod,  with 
a  fum  of  money  befides. 

The  ideas  of  Guftavus  began  now  to  extend.  He  had 
feen  a  vaft  deal  of  military  fervice,  and  he  was  affifted  by 
the  counfels  of  La  Gardie,  one  of  the  beft  generals  and 
wifeft  ftatefmen  of  his  age.  His  troops,  by  perpetual  war^ 
had  become  the  beft  difeiplined  and  moil  warlike  in  Europe  j 
and  he  carried  his  ambition  farther  than  hiftorians  are  willing 
to  acknowledge.  The  princes  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria  were^ 
it  is  certain,  early  jealous  of  his  enterprizing  fpirit,  and  fup* 
ported  his  antient  implacable  enemy  Sigifmund,  whom  Gufta- 
vus defeated;  and  in  I '27,  he  formed  the  fiege  of  Dantzic^ 
in  which  he  was  unfuccefsful ;  but  the  attempt,  which  was 
defeated  only  by  the  fudden  rife  of  the  Viftula,  added  fo  much 
to  his  military  character,  that  the  proteftant  caufe  placed  hirr* 
at  the  head  of  the  confederacy  for  reducing  the  houfe  of  Au- 
ftria. His  life,  from  that  time,  was  a  continued  chain  of  the 
moft  rapid  and  wonderful  fucceffes  :  even  the  mention  of 
each  would  exceed  our  bounds.  It  is  fufficient  to  fay,  that 
after  taking  Riga,  and  overrunning  Livonia,  he  entered  Po- 
land, where  he  was  victorious  ;  and  from  thence,  in  1630^ 
he  landed  in  Pomerania,  drove  the  Germans  out  of  Mecklen- 
burgh,  defeated  the  famous  count  Tilly,  the  Auftrian  gene- 
ral, who  was  till  then  thought  invincible  ;  and  over-ran  Fran- 
conia.  Upon  the  defeat  and  death  of  Tilly,  Walienftein^ 
another  Auftrian  general,  of  equal  reputation,  was  appointed 
to  command  againft  Guftavus,  who  was  killed  upon  the 
plain  of  Lutzen,  after  gaining  a  battle;  which  had  he  fur- 
vived,  would  prgbably  have  put  a  period  to  the  Auftriaa 
sreatnefsi 
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The  amazing  abilities  of  Guftavus  Adolphus,  both  in  the 
cabinet  and  the  ticld,  never  appeared  fo  fully  as  after  his  death. 
He  left  behind  him  a  fet  of  generals,  trained  by  himfelf,  who 
maintained  the  glory  of  the  Swedifh  army  with  moft  aftonifh- 
ing  valour  and  fuccefs.  The  names  of  duke  Bernard,  Ban- 
nier,  Torftenfon,  Wrangel,  and  others,  and  their  prodigious 
a£lions  in  war,  never  can  be  forgotten  in  the  annals  of  Europe. 
It  is  uncertain  what  courfe  Guftavus  would  have  purfued,  had 
his  life  been  prolonged,  and  his  fuccefi'es  continued  ;  but  there 
is  the  ftrongeft  reafons  to  believe  that  he  had  in  his  eye  fome- 
what  more  than  the  relief  of  the  proteftants,  and  the  reftoration 
of  the  Palatine  family.  His  chancellor,  Oxenfticrn,  was  as 
confummate  a  politician  as  he  was  a  warrior  ;  and  during  the 
minority  of  his  daughter  Chriftina,  he  managed  the  affairs  of 
Sweden  with  fuch  fuccefs,  that  flie  in  a  manner  dictated  the 
peace  of  Weftphalia,  which  threw  the  affairs  of  Europe  into 
a  new  fyftem. 

Chriftina  was  but  fix  years  of  age  when  her  father  was  killed. 
She  received  a  noble  education  ;  but  her  fine  genius  took  an 
uncommon,  and  indeed  romantic  turn.  She  invited  to  her 
court  Defcartes,  Salmafius,  and  other  learned  men  ;  to  whom 
/he  was  not,  however,  extremely  liberal.  She  exprefTed  a 
value  for  Grotius  ;  and  fhe  was  an  excellent  judge  of  the 
polite  arts  :  but  illiberal,  and  indelicate  in  the  choice  of  her 
private  favourites.  She  at  the  fame  time  difcharged  all  the 
duties  of  her  high  ftation  ;  and  though  her  generals  were  bafely 
betrayed  by  France,  fhe  continued  to  fupport  the  honour  of 
her  crown.  Being  refolved  not  to  marry,  fhe  refigned  her 
crown  to  her  coufm,  Charles  Guftavus,  fon  to  the  duke  of 
Deux-Points,  in  1654. 

Charles  had  great  fuccefs  againft  the  Poles  :  he  drove  their 
king,  John  Cafimir,  into  Silefia  ;  and  received  from  them  an 
oath  of  allegiance,  which,  with  their  ufual  inconftancy,  they 
broke.  His  progrefs  upon  the  ice  againft  Denmark,  has  been 
already  mentioned  ;  and  he  died  of  a  fever  in  1660.  His  foa 
and  fucceflbr,  Charles  XI.  was  not  five  years  of  age  at  his 
father's  death  ;  and  this  rendered  it  neceffary  for  his  guardians 
to  conclude  a  peace  with  their  neighbours,  by  which  the  Swedes 
gave  up  the  ifland  of  Bornholm,  and  Drontheim,  in  Norway. 
All  differences  were  accommodated  at  the  fame  time  with  Ruffia. 
and  Holland  ;  and  Sweden  continued  to  make  a  very  refpetSiable 
figure  in  the  affairs  of  Europe.  When  Charles  came  to  be  of 
age,  he  received  a  fubfidy  from  the  French  king,  Lewis  XIV. 
but  perceiving  the  liberties  of  Europe  to  be  in  danger  from 
that  monarch's  ambition,  he  entered  into  the  alliance  with 
England  and  Hollaiid  againft  him.    He  afterwards  joined  with 
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France  againft  the  houfe  of  Auftria  ;  but  being  beaten  in 
Germany  at  Felem-Bellin,  a  powerful  confederacy  was  formed 
againft  him.  The  ele6lor  of  Brandenburg  made  himfelf  mafter 
of  the  Swedifli  Pomerania  ;  the  bifiiop  of  Munfter  overran 
Bremen  and  Verden,  and  the  Danes  took  Wifmar,  and  feveral 
places  in  Schonen.  They  were  afterwards  beaten  ;  and  Charles, 
by  the  treaty  of  St.  Germains,  which  followed  that  of  Nime- 
guen,  recovered  all  he  had  loft,  except  fome  places  in  Ger- 
many. He  then  married  Ulrica  Leonora,  the  king  of  Den- 
mark's fifter  :  but  made  a  very  bad  ufe  of  the  tranquillity  he 
had  regained  ;  for  he  enllaved  and  beggared  his  people,  that  he 
might  render  his  power  defpotic,  and  his  army  formidable. 
The  ftates  loft  all  their  power  ;  and  Sweden  was  reduced  to 
the  condition  of  Denmark.  He  ordered  the  brave  Patkul, 
v/ho  was  at  the  head  of  the  Livonian  deputies,  to  lofe  his 
head  and  his  right. hand,  for  the  boldnefs  of  his  remonftrance 
in  favour  of  his  countrymen,  but  he  faved  himfelf  by  flight  ; 
and  Charles  became  fo  confiderable  a  power,  that  the  con- 
ferences for  a  general  peace  at  Ryfv/ic  were  opened  under  hi& 
mediation, 

Charles  XI.  died  in  1697,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  minor 
fon,  the  famous  Charles  XH.  The  hiftory  of  no  prince  is 
better  known  than  that  of  this  hero.  His  father's  will  had 
iixed  the  age  of  his  majority  to  eighteen,  but  it  was  fet  aftde 
for  an  earlier  date  by  the  management  of  count  Piper  ;  who 
became  thereby  his  firft  minifter.  Soon  after  his  acceliion, 
the  kings  of  Denmark  and  Poland,  and  the  czar  of  Mufcovy,. 
formed  a  powerful  confederacy  againft  him,  encouraged  by  the 
mean  opinion  they  had  of  his  youth  and  abilities.  He  made 
head  againft  them  all  ;  and  befieging  Copenhagen,  he  dicStated 
the  peace  of  Travendahl  to  his  Daniih  majefty,  by  which  thc^ 
duke  of  Holftein  was  re-eftabliihed  in  his  dominions.  The 
czar  Peter  was  at  this  time  ravaging  Ingria,  at  the  head  of 
80,000  men,  and  had  befieged  Narva,  'f  he  army  of  Charles 
did  not  exceed  20,000  m,en  ;  but  fuch  was  his  impatience, 
that  he  advanced  at  the  head  of  8000,  entirely  routed  the  main 
body  of  the  Ruffians,  and  raifed  the  fiege.  Such  were  his  fuc- 
ceftes,  and  fo  numerous  his  prifoners,  that  the  Ruffians  at- 
tributed his  actions  to  necromancy.  Charles  from  thence  < 
marched  into  Saxony,  where  his  warlike  utchievements  equal- 
led, if  they  did  not  excel,  thofe  of  Guftavus  Adolphus.  Ha- 
dethroned  Auguftus  king  of  Poland  :  but  he  ftained  all  his 
laurels,  by  putting  the  brave  count  Patkul  to  a  death  equally 
painful  and  ignominious.  He  raifed  Stanillaus  to  the  crown 
of  Poland  ;  and  his  name  carried  v/ith  it  fuch  terror,  that  he 
was  courted  by  all  the  powvis  of  Europe  3  and  among  others^ 
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by  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  in  the  name  of  queen  Anne, 
amidft  the  full  career  of  her  fuccefTes  againft  France.  His  ftub- 
bornnefs  and  implacable  difpofition,  however,  was  fuch,  that 
he  cannot  be  confidered  in  a  better  light  than  that  of  an 
illuftrious  madman  ;  for  he  loft,  in  the  battle  of  Pultowa,- 
which  he  fought  in  his  march  to  dethrone  the  czar,  more  than 
all  he  had  gained  by  his  vidories.  His  brave  army  was  ruined,- 
and  he  was  forced  to  take  refuge  among  the  Turks  at  Bender. 
His  adicns  there,  in  attempting  to  defend  himfelf  with  300 
Swedes  againft  30,000  Turks,  prove  him  to  have  been  worfe 
than  frantic.  The  Turks  found  it,  however,  convenient  for 
their  affairs,  to  fet  him  at  liberty.  But  his  misfortunes  did 
not  cure  his  military  madnefs  ;  and  after  his  return  to  his  do- 
rninions,  he  profecuted  his  revenge  againft  Denmark,  till  he 
Avas  killed  by  a  cannon-fhot,  2,t  the  fiege  of  Fredericfhal,  in 
Norway,  belonging  to  the  Danes,  in  17 18,  when  he  was  no 
more  than  thirty-fix  years  of  age. 

Charles  XU.  was  fucceeded,  as  I  have  already  mentioned, 
by  his  fifter,  the  princefs  Ulrica  Eleonora,  wife  to  the  here- 
<iitary  prince  of  Hefte.  We  have  already  feen  in  what  n]an- 
ner  the  Swedes  recovered  their  liberties  ;  and  given  the  fub- 
ilance  of  the  capitulation  figned  by  the  queen  and  her  hulband, 
when  they  entered  upon  the  exercife  of  government.  Their 
firft  care  was  to  make  a  peace  with  Great-Britain  ;  which  the 
late  king  intended  to  have  invaded.  The  Swedes  then,  to 
prevent  their  farther  loflbs  by  the  progrcfs  of  the  Ruffian,  the 
Danifh,  the  Saxon,  and  other  arms,  made  many  gre?.t  facri- 
fices  to  obtain  peace  from  thofe  powers.  The  French,  how- 
ever, about  the  year  1738,  formed  a  dangerous  party  in  the 
kingdom,  under  the  name  of  the  Hats  ;  which  not  only  broke 
the  internal  quiet  of  the  kingdom,  but  led  it  into  a  ruinous 
war  with  Ruftia.  Their  Swedifti  majefties  having  no  children, 
it  was  necelTary  to  fettle  the  fucceffion  ;  efpecially  as  the  duke 
of  Holftein  was  defcended  from  the  queen's  eldeft  fifter,  and 
was,  at  the  fame  time,  the  prefumptive  heir  to  the  empire  of 
Ruffia.  Four  competitors  appeared  ;  the  duke  of  Holftein 
Gottorp  ;  prince  Frederic  of  Kefie-Caflel,  nephew  to  the  king  j 
the  prince  of  Denmark,  and  the  duke  of  Deux-Points.  The 
duke  of  Holftein  would  have  carried  the  election,  had  he  not 
embraced  the  Greek  religion,  that  he  might  mount  the  throne 
of  Ruffia.  The  czarina  interpofed,  and  offered  to  reftore  all 
the  conquefts  Ine  had  made  from  Sweden,  excepting  a  fmall 
tliftri<ft  in  Finland,  if  the  Swedes  would  receive  the  duke  of 
Holftein's  uncle,  the  bifliop  of  Lubec,  as  their  hereditary 
prince,  and  fuccefTor  to  their  crown.  This  was  agreed  to  ; 
and  a  peace  was  concluded  at  Abo,  under  the  mediation  of  his 
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iBritannic  majefty.  This  peace  was  fo  firmly  adhered  to  by 
the  czarina,  that  his.  Danilh  majefty  thought  proper  to  drop 
all  theeffefts  of  his  refentment,  and  the  indignity  done  his  fon. 
The  prince  fucceffor  married  the  princefs  Ulrica,  fifter  to  the 
king  of  PrufJia  ;  and  entered  into  the  poffeffion  of  his  new  dig- 
nity, which  has  proved  to  him  a  crown  of  thorns,  in  1751. 
The  reader,  from  what  has  been  already  premifed,  can  be  at 
no  lofs  to  know  the  fequel  of  the  Swedifh  hiftory  to  this  pre- 
fent  time. 


GREAT  RUSSIA,  or  MUSCOVY,  in  Europe. 


Situation  and  extent. 

Miles.  Degrees. 

Length   1500  7  between  S  ""^^ 

Breadth  iioo  j  1  47  and  72  north  lat. 

Divisions  7    A  C CORDING  to  the  moft  authentic  ac-^ 
AND  NAME.  J  jfj^  counts  of  this  mighty  empire,    it  coa- 
fifts  of  fifteen  (xVIr.  Voltaire  fays  fixteen)  provinces,  or  go- 
vernments  ;  befides  part  of  Carelia,    Ellhonia,   Ingria,  and 
Livonia,  which  were  conquered  from  Sweden. 

The  following  are  the  dimenfions  of  it,  given  us  by 
Templeman. 


RufTia. 


Greek  Church  ^ 


Conquered 
from  Sweden 
fince  1700. 


"  Ruf.  or  Muf. 

Belgorod, 
DonCoflacks 
Uk.  Coflacks, 
^  Lapland, 

{Finland, 
Livonia, 
Ingria, 


Square 
miles. 

Length] 

CO 

>-t 

a. 

Chief  cities. 

784,650 

1 1 60 

1050 

Mofcow, 

72,900 

475 

285 

Waronetz, 

57,00c 

400 

280 

Panchina, 

45,oco 

330 

205 

KIcw, 

72,000 

405 

270 

Kola, 

41,310 

320 

180 

Petersburg 

21,525 

21S 

145 

Riga, 

9,100 

Notveburg. 

103,485 

The  reader,  however,  is  to  obferve,  that  the  knowledge 
the  public  has  of  this  empire,  is  but  lately  acquired  ;  and  is 
ftill  fo  doubtful,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  fix  even  the  limits 
between  the  European  and  Afiatic  RulTia.  As  to  the  names 
of  Ruffia  and  Mufcovy,  by  which  this  empire  is  arbitrarily 
called,  they  probably  are  owing  to  the  antient  inhabitants, 
the  Ruffi,  or  Borulfi,  and  the  river  Mofca,  upon  which  the 
antient  capital  Mofcow  was  built ;  but  of  this  we  know  no- 


thing certain. 
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Climate,  soil,  pro-1  In  tbefoutbern  parts  of  Ruflia, 
DUCTIONS,  VEGETABLES,  >orMufcovy,  the longcft  day  does 
MINES,  AND  MINERALS.  J  HOt  cxceed  fifteen  hours  and  a 
half ;  whereas  in  the  moft  northern,  the  fun  is  feen  in  fummer 
two  months  above  the  horizon.  The  reader  from  this  will 
naturally  conclude,  that  there  is  in  Mufcovy  a  vail  diverfity 
of  foil  as  well  as  climate,  and  that  the  extremes  of  both  are 
to  be  feen  and  felt  in  this  vaft  empire.  The  quicknefs  of 
vegetation  here,  is  pretty  much  the  fame  as  has  been  defcribed 
in  Scandinavia.  The  Inov/  is  the  natural  manure  of  Ruffia, 
where  grain  grows  in  plenty,  near  Poland,  and  in  the  warmer 
provinces.  The  bulk  of  the  people,  however,  are  miferably 
fed ;  the  foil  produces  a  vaft  number  of  muflirooms  for  their 
fubfiftence;  and  in  fome  places,  befides  oaks  and  firs,  RufTia 
yields  rhubarb,  flax,  hemp,  paflure  for  cattle,  wax,  honey, 
rice,  and  melons.  The  boors  are  particularly  careful  in  the 
cultivation  of  honey,  which  yields  them  plenty  of  metheglin, 
their  ordinary  drink  ;  they  likewife  extradl  a  fpirit  from  rye, 
which  they  prefer  to  brandy. 

That  a  great  part  of  RufTia  was  populous  in  former  days,  is 
not  to  be  difputed  ;  though  it  is  equally  certain,  that  the 
inhabitants,  till  lately,  were  but  little  acquainted  with  agri- 
culture ;  and  fupplied  the  place  of  bread,  as  the  inhabitants 
of  Scandinavia  do  now,  with  a  kind  of  faw-duft  and  a  pre- 
paration of  fifh-bones.  Peter  the  Great,  and  his  fuccefibrs, 
clown  to  the  prefent  emprcfs,  have  been  at  incredible  pains  to 
introduce  agriculture  into  their  dominions  ;  and  though  the 
foil  is  not  every  where  proper  for  corn,  yet  its  vafl  fertility 
in  fome  provinces,  bids  fair  to  make  grain  as  common  in 
E-ufTia  as  it  is  in  the  fouthern  countries  of  Europe.  The  vail 
communications,  by  means  of  rivers,  which  the  inland  parts 
of  that  empire  have  with  each  other,  ferve  to  fupply  one  pro- 
vince with  thofe  products  of  the  earth  in  which  another  may 
be  deficient.  As  to  mines  and  minerals,  they  are  as  plentiful 
in  RufTia  as  in  Scandinavia  j  and  the  people  are  daily  improv- 
ing in  working  them. 

Mountains,  RIVERS,  forests,")  TheZimnopoiasmoun- 
AND  FACE  OF  THE  COUNTRY,  J  tains,  which  lie  in  this 
empire,  are  thought  to  be  the  famous  Montes  Riphaei  of  the 
antients.  The  mofl  confiderablc  rivers  are  the  Wolga,  which, 
after  traverfmg  the  greatefl  part  of  Mufcovy,  and  winding  a 
courfe  of  above  2000  Englifli  miles,  difcharges  itfelf  into  the 
Cafpian  fea :  it  is  not  only  reckoned  the  largefl,  but  one  of 
the  mofl  fertile  rivers  of  Europe  :  it  produces  all  kinds  of  fifh; 
and  fertilizes  all  the  lands  on  each  fide  with  the  richefl  trees, 
fruits,  and  vegetables.    The  Don,  or  Tanais,  which  divides 
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fhe  moft  eaftern  part  of  Ruffia  from  Afia ;  and  in  its  courfe 
towards  the  eaft,  comes  fo  near  the  Wolga,  that  the  late  czar 
had  undertaken  to  have  cut  a  communication  between  them 
by  means  of  a  canal :  this  grand  proje6l,  however,  was  de- 
feated by  the  irruptions  of  the  Tartars.  This  river,  exclu- 
five  of  its  turnings  and  windings,  difcharges  itfelf  into  the 
Palus  Mseotis,  or  fea  of  Afoph,  about  four  hundred  miles 
from  its  rife.  The  Borifthenes,  or  Dnieper,  which  is  like- 
wife  one  of  the  largeft  rivers  in  Europe,  runs  through  Lithu- 
ania, the  country  of  the  Zaporog  Coffacks,  and  that  of  the 
Nagaifch  Tartars,  which  falls  into  the  Euxine,  or  Black-fea, 
near  Oczakow ;  it  has  thirteen  catarads  within  a  fmall 
.diilance. 

As  to  forefts,  they  abound  in  this  extenfive  country ;  and 
the  northern  and  north-eaftern  provinces,  are  in  a  manner 
defart;  nor  can  the  few  inhabitants  they  contain  be  called 
Chriftians  rather  than  Pagans.  Upon  the  whole,  Mufcovy  is 
in  general  a  flat  level  country. 

Animals,  quadrupeds,  birds,  7  Thefe  do  not  dliFer 
'  FISHES,  AND  INSECTS.  3  greatly  from  thofe  de- 
fcribed  in  the  Scandinavian  provinces  ;  to  which  we  muff: 
refer  the  reader.  The  lynx,  famous  for  its  piercing  eye,  is  a 
native  of  this  empire;  and  makes  prey  of  every  creature 
it  can  maftcr  :  they  are  faid  to  be  produced  chiefly  in  the 
£r-tree  forefts.  The  hyjenas,  bears,  wolves,  foxes,  and 
other  creatures  already  defcribed,  afford  their  furs  for  cloath- 
ing  the  inhabitants ;  but  the  furs  of  the  black  foxes,  and 
ermine,  are  more  valuable  in  Ruflia  than  elfewhere.  The 
dromedary  and  camel  were  formerly  almofl:  the  only  beafts 
of  burden  known  in  many  parts  of  Ruffia.  Czar  Peter  en- 
couraged a  breed  of  large  horfes  for  war  and  carriages  ;  but 
thofe  employed  in  the  ordinary  purpofes  of  life  are  but  fmall  ^ 
as  are  their  cows  and  fheep,  which  they  fait  for  their  win- 
ter provifions. 

We  know  of  few  or  no  birds  in  Ruilia,  that  have  not  been 
already  defcribed.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  fifiies  ;  only  the 
Ruflians  are  better  provided  than  their  neighbours  are  with 
fturgeon,  cod,  falmon,  and  belagas  :  the  latter  refemble  a 
fturgeon,  and  is  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  in  length ;  its  flefh 
is  white  and  delicious.  Of  the  roe  of  the  fturgeon  and  the 
belaga,  the  Ruflians  make  the  famous  cavear ;  fo  much 
efteemed  for  its  richnefs  and  flavour,  that  it  is  often  fent  in 
prefents  to  crowned  heads. 

Population,  MANNERS  1  Nothing  can  be  more  inju- 
AND  customs,  5  dicious,  or  remote  from  truth, 
jhan  the  accounts     have  from  authors,  pf  the  population  of 
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this  vaft  empire ;  the  whole  of  which,  they  think,  does  not 
exceed,  at  moft,  feven  millions.  It  is  furprizing  that  fuch  a 
miftake  fhould  have  continued  fo  long,  when  we  confider  the 
immenfe  armies  brought  into  the  field  hy  the  fovereigns  of 
Ruflia,  and  the  bloody  wars  they  maintained  in  Afia  and 
Europe.  Mr.  Voltaire  is,  perhaps,  the  firft  author  who  has- 
attempted  to  undeceive  the  public  in  this  refpect ;  and  has 
done  it  upon  very  authentic  grounds,  by  producing  a  lift, 
taken  in  1747,  of  all  the  males  who  paid  the  capitation,  or 
poll-tax,  and  which  amount  to  fix  million,  fix  hundred  and 
fori:yr-fix  thoufand,  three  hundred  and  ninety.  In  this  num- 
ber are  included  boys  and  old  men  ;  but  girls  and  women  are 
not  reckoned,  nor  boys  born  between  the  making  of  one  regi- 
fter  of  the  lands  and  another.  Now,  if  we  only  reckon  triple 
the  number  of  heads  fubjeft  to  be  taxed,  including  women  and 
girls,  we  fliall  find  near  twenty  millions  of  fouls.  To  this 
account  may  be  added  three  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  fol- 
dicrs,  and  two  hundred  thoufand  nobility  and  clergy  5 
and  foreigners  of  all  kinds,  who  arc  likewife  exempted  from 
the  poll-tax  J  as  alfo  (fays  Mr.  Voltaire)  the  inhabitants  of 
the  conquered  countries,  namely,  Livonia,  Efthonia,  Ingria, 
Carelia,  and  a  part  of  Finland  ;  the  Ukraine,  and  the  Don 
CofiTacs,  the  Calmucs,  and  other  Tartars  ;  the  Samojedes, 
the  Laplanders,  the  Oftiacs,  and  all  the  idolatrous  people  of 
Siberia,  a  country  of  greater  extent  than  China,  are  not  in- 
cluded in  this  lift.  Upon  the  whole,  this  writer  does  not 
exaggerate,  when  he  affirms,  that  the  inhabitants  of  RufTia 
do  not  amount  to  fewer  than  twenty-four  millions. 

As  her  imperial  majsfty  of  all  the  RuiTias  poflefles  many  of 
the  countries  from  whence  the  prodigious  fwarms  of  barba- 
rians who  overthrew  the  Roman  empire  ifiued,  there  is  the 
ftronp-eft  reafon  to  believe,  that  her  dominions  muft  have  been 
better  peopled  formerly  than  they  are  at  prefent  ;  twenty-four 
millions  being  but  a  thin  population  for  the  immenfe  tra£ts  of 
country  fhe  pofiefiTes.  As  the  like  decreafe  of  inhabitants  is 
obfervable  in  many  other  parts  of  the  globe,  we  are  to  look 
for  the  reafon  in  natural  caufes,  which  we  cannot  difcufs  here. 
Perhaps  the  introdu£tion  of  the  fmall-pox  and  the  venereal 
difeafe,  may  have  alfifted  in  the  depopulation  ;  and  it  is  likely, 
that  the  prodigious  quantity  of  ftrong  and  fpirituous  liquors, 
confumed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  north,  is  unfriendly  to 
generation. 

The  Ruffians,  properly  fo  called,  are  in  general  a  pcr- 
fonable  people,  hardy,  vigorous,  and  patient  of  labour,  efpe- 
cially  in  the  field,  to  an  incredible  degree.  Their  complexions, 
differ  littk  from  thofe  of  the  Englifli  or  Scots  j  but  the  wo- 
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men  think  that  an  addition  of  red  heightens  their  beauty. 
Their  eye-fight  feems  to  be  defective,  occafioned,  probably, 
by  the  fnow,  which  for  fo  long  a  time  of  the  year  is  con- 
tinually prefent  to  their  eyes.  Their  officers  and  foldiers 
always  poffefTed  a  large  fhare  of  paffive  valour  ;  but  in  the 
late  war  with  the  king  of  Pruffia,  they  proved  as  a6i:ive  as  any 
troops  in  Europe.  They  are  implicitly  fubmiflive  to  difci- 
pline,  let  it  be  ever  fo  fevere;  and  on  fuch  occafions  they  ap- 
pear to  be  void  of  the  fenfations  to  which  other  people  are  fub- 
jeift,  efpeciaily  in  the  meannefs  of  their  repafts,  and  hardnef? 
of  their  fare. 

Before  the  days  of  Peter  the  Great,  the  Ruffians  were  bar- 
barous, ignorant,  mean,  and  much  addicted  to  drunkennefs  ; 
jio  fewer  than  4000  brandy-fhops  have  been  reckoned  in  Mof- 
cow.    Not  only  the  common  people,  but  many  of  the  boyars, 
lived  in  a  continued  ftate  of  idlenefs  and  intoxication ;  and 
the  moft  complete  objects  of  mifery  and  barbarity  prefented 
themfelves  upon  the  ftreets,  while  the  court  of  Mofcow  was 
by  far  the  moft  fplendid  of  any  upon  the  globe.    The  czar 
and  the  grandees  dreffed  after  the  moft  fuperb  Afiatic  manner  5 
and  their  magnificence  exceeded  every  idea  that  can  be  con- 
ceived from  modern  examples.    The  earl  of  Carlille,  in  the 
account  of  his  embafly,  fays  that  he  could  fee  nothing  but 
gold  and  precious  ftones  in  the  robes  of  the  czar  and  his  cour- 
tiers.   The  manufa61;urcs,  however,  of  thofe,  and  all  other 
luxuries,  were  carried  on  by  Italians,  Germans,  and  other 
foreigners.    Peter  law  the  bulk  of  his  fubjects,  at  his  accef- 
fion  to  the  throne,  little  better  than  beafts  of  burden  to  fup- 
port  the  pomp  of  the  court.    He  forced  his  great  men  to  lay 
afide  their  long  robes,  and  drefs  in  the  European  manner ; 
and  he  even  obliged  the  laity  to  cut  off  their  beards.  The 
other  improvements,   in  learning  and  the  arts,  which  he 
made,  fhall  be  mentioned  elfewhere.    The  Ruffians,  before 
his  days,  had  not  a  fliip  upon  their  coalls.  They  had  no  con- 
veniencies  for  travelling,  no  pavements  in  their  llreets,  na 
places  of  public  diverfion  ;  and  they  entertained  a  fovereign 
contempt  for  ail  improvements  of  the  mind.    At  prefent,  a 
French  or  Englifli  gentleman  may  make  a  Ihift  to  live  as  com- 
fortably and  fociably  in  Ruffia,  as  in  any  other  part  of  Eu- 
rope.   Their  ftoves  which  they  make  ufe  of,  difrufe  a  more 
equal  and  genial  warmth  than  our  grates  and  chimnies.  Their 
polite  afTemblies  have,  fmce  the  acceffion  of  the  prefent  em- 
prefs,  been  put  under  proper  regulations  ;  and  few  of  the  an- 
tient  ufages  remain,  but  fuch  as  are  of  public  utility,  and 
adapted  to  the  nature  of  their  country.    It  is,  however,  to  be 
obferved,  that  notwithftanding  the  feyerity  of  Peter,  and  the 
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prudence  of  fucceeding  governments,  drunkennefs  flill  con- 
tinues amon^  all  ranks  ;  nor  are  even  priefts  or  ladies  afhamed 
of  it  on  holidays. 

It  is  commonly  thought  that  the  Ruffian  ladies  are  as  fub- 
tniflive  to  their  hufbands  in  their  families,  as  the  latter  are  to 
their  fuperiors  in  the  field  ;  and  that  they  think  themfelves  ill 
treated  if  they  are  not  often  reminded  of  their  duty  by  the  dif- 
cipline  of  a  whip,  manufai^ured  by  themfelves,  v/hich  they 
prefent  to  their  hufbands  on  the  day  of  their  marriage.  Their 
nuptial  ceremonies  are  peculiar  to  themfelves ;  and  formerly 
confifted  of  fome  very  whimfical  rites,  many  of  which  are  now 
difufed.  When  the  parents  are  agreed  upon  a  match,  though 
the  parties  perhaps  have  never  feen  each  other,  the  bride  is 
examined  Hark  naked  by  a  certain  number  of  females,  who  are 
to  corre6i:,  if  pofTible,  any  defedls  they  find  in  her  perfon. 
On  her  wedding  day  fhe  is  crowned  with  a  garland  of  worm- 
wood ;  and  after  the  prieft  has  tied  the  nuptial  knot,  his  clerk 
or  fexton  throws  a  handful  of  hops  upon  the  head  of  the  bride, 
wifhing  that  fhe  may  prove  as  fruitful  as  that  plant.  She  is 
then  led  home,  with  abundance  of  coarfe,  and  indeed  indecent 
ceremonies,  which  are  now  wearing  off  even  by  the  lowefl 
ranks  ;  and  the  barbarous  treatment  of  wives  by  their  hufbands, 
which  extended  even  to  fcourging  or  broiling  them  to  death, 
is  either  guarded  againfl  by  the  laws  of  the  country,  or  by 
particular  flipulations  in  the  marriage  contra6^. 

Funerals.]  The  Ruffians  entertain  many  fantaftic  no- 
tions with  regard  to  the  ftate  of  departed  fouls.  After  the 
dead  body  is  drefl,  a  priefl  is  hired  to  pray  for  his  foul,  to  pu- 
rify it  with  inienfe,  and  to  fprinkle  it  with  holy  water,  while 
it  remains  above  ground,  which,  among  the  better  fort,  it 
generally  does  for  eight  or  ten  days.  When  the  body  is  car- . 
ried  to  the  grave,  which  is  done  with  many  gefliculations  of 
forrow,  the  priefl  produces  a  ticket,  figned  by  the  bifhop  and 
another  clergyman,  as  the  deceafed's  pafiport  to  heaven.  When 
this  is  put  into  the  coffin,  the  company  returns  to  the  de- 
ceafed's houfe,  where  they  drown  their  forrow  in  intoxication;  . 
which  lafls,  among  the  better  fort,  with  a  fcv/  intervals,  for 
forty  days.  During  that  time,  a  priefl  every  day  fays  prayers 
over  the  grave  of  the  deceafed  5  for  though  the  Ruffians  do 
not  believe  in  purgatory,  yet  they  imagine  that  their  departed 
friend  may  be  affifted  by  prayer,  in  his  long  journey,  to  the 
place  of  his  deftination  after  this  life. 

PuNisHP,iENTS.]  The  Ruffians  are  remarkable  for  fhe 
feverity  and  variety  of  their  puniihments,  which  are  both  in- 
fli6ted  and  endured  with  a  wonderful  infenfibility.  Peter  the 
Great  ufed  to  fufpend  the  robbers  upon  the  W olga,  and  other 
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purts  of  his  dominions,  by  iron  hooks  fixed  to  their  ribs,  on 
gibbets,  where  they  v/rithed  themfelves  to  death,  hundreds, 
nay,  thoufands  at  a  time.   The  fmgle  and  double  knoute  were 

'  lately  inflicted  upon  ladies,  as  well  as  men  of  quality.  Both 
of  them  are  excruciating  ;  but  in  the  double  knoute,  the  hands 
are  bound  behind  the  prifoner's  back,  and  the  cord  being  fixed 
to  a  pulley,  lifts  him  from  the  ground,  with  the  diflocation  of 
both  his  fhoulders  ;  and  then  his  back  is  in  a  manner  fcarified 
by  the  executioner,  with  a  hard  thong,  cut  from  a  wild  afs's 
fkin.  This  punifhment  has  been  fo  often  fatal,  that  a  furgeon 
generally  attends  the  patient,  to  pronounce  the  moment  that 
it  fhould  ceafe.  The  boring  and  cutting  out  the  tongue,  are 
likewife  pra<5fifed  in  RulTia  ;  and  even  the  late  emprefs  Eliza- 
beth, though  {he  prohibited  capital  punifhments,  was  forced 
to  give  way  to  the  neceffity  of  thdfe  tortures.  From  thefe  par- 
ticulars, many  have  concluded  that  the  feelings  of  the  Ruffians 
are  different  from  thofe  of  mankind  in  general. 

Travelling.]  )  Among  the  many  conveniencies  intro- 
duced of  late  into  Ruffia,  that  of  travelling  is  extremely 
remarkable,  and  the  expence  very  trifling.  Nothing  flrikes, 
either  a  reader  or  a  ftranger,  more  than  the  facility  with 
which  the  RufTians  perform  the  longeft  and  moil  uncom- 
fortable journies.  Like  their  Scandinavian  neighbours,  al- 
ready defcribed,  they  travel  in  fledges  drawn  by  rein-deer, 
when  the  fnow  is  frozen  hard  enough  to  bear  them.  In  the 
internal  parts  of  Ruffia,  horfes  draw  their  fledges  ;  and  the 
fledge-way,  towards  February,  becomes  fo  well  beaten,  that 
they  ere6u  a  kind  of  coach  upon  the  fledges,  in  which  they 
travel  night  and  day  ;  fo  that  they  often  perform  a  journey  of 
about  400  miles,  fuch  as  that  betv/een  Peterfburg  and  Mof- 
cow,  in  three  days  and  three  nights.  Her  imperial  maj elty, 
in  her  journies,  is  drawn  in  a  houfe  which  contains  a  bed,  a 
table,  chairs,  and  other  conveniencies  for  four  people,  by  24 
poft-horfes  ;  and  the  houfe  itfelf  is  fixed  on  a  fledge. 

Cos  SACS,  AND  OTHER  NA-}  As  the  prefcnt  fubjciSls 
TIONS  SUBJECT  TO  RussiA.  3  of  the  Ruffian  empire,  in 
its  moft  extenfive  fenfe,  are  the  defcendants  of  many  different 
people,  and  inhabit  prodigious  trails  of  country,  fo  we  find 
among  them  a  vaft  variety  of  character  and  manners  ;  and 
the  great  reformations  introduced  of  late  years,  as  well  as 
the  difcoveries  made,  render  former  accounts  to  be  but 
little  depended  upon.  Many  of  the  Tartars,  who  inhabit 
large  portions  of  the  Ruffian  dominions,   now  live  in  fixed 

.  houfes  and  villages,  cultivate  the  land,  and  pay  tribute  like 
other  fubje^fs.  Till  lately,  they  were  not  admitted  into 
the  Ruffian  armies  ;  but  they  now  make  excellent  fol- 
diers.    Other  Ruffian  Tartars  retain  their  old  wandering 
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.lives.    Both  fides  of  the  Wolga  are  inhabited  by  the  Zer«-» 

mifles  and  Morduars  ;  a  peaceable  induftrious  people.  The 
Bafkirs  are  likewife  fixed  inhabitants  of  the  tra6i  that  reaches 
from  Cafan  to  the  frontiers  of  Siberia  ;  and  have  certain  privi- 
leges, of  which  they  are  tenacious.  The  vi^andering  Calmucs- 
occupy  the  reft  of  this  trad:  to  Aftracan  and  the  frontiers  of  tho 
Ufbecs  ;  and  in  confideration  of  certain  prefents  they  receive 
from  her  imperial  majefty,  they  ferve  in  her  armies  v;^ithout 
pay,  but  are  apt  to  plunder  equally  friends  as  foes. 

As  the  Coflacs  make  now  a  figure  in  the  military  hiftory  of 
Europe,  fome  account  of  them  may  not  be  unacceptable. 
They  were  originally  Polifh  peafants,  and  ferved  in  the  Ukraiii 
as  a  militia  againft  the  Tartars.  Being  oppreffed  by  their  un- 
feeling lords,  a  part  of  them  removed  to  the  uncultivated  banks; 
of  the  Don,  or  Tanais,  and  there  eftablifiied  a  colony.  They 
were  foon  after  joined,  in  1637,  by  two  other  detachments  of 
their  countrymen  ;  and  they  reduced  Afoph,  which  they  were 
obliged  to  abandon  to  the  Turks,  after  laying  it  in  afhes. 
They  next  put  themfelves  under  the  proteftion  of  the  Ruf- 
fians, built  Circafky,  on  an  ifland  in  the  Don  and  their 
poflcilions,  which  confifted  of  thirty-nine  towns  on  both  fides 
that  river,  reached  from  Ribna  to  Afoph.  They  there  lived 
in  a  fruitful  country,  which  they  took  care  to  cultivate  j  and 
they  were  fo  wedded  to  their  original  cuftoms,  that  they  were 
little  better  than  nominal  fubjeds  of  the  czars,  till  the  time  of 
Peter  the  Great.  They  profeifed  the  Greek  religion  ;  their 
inclinations  were  warlike,  and  occafionallv  ferved  ao-ainft  the 
Tartars  and  Turks  on  the  Palus  Maeotis. 

The  internal  government  of  the  ColTacs  approaches  very 
near  to  the  idea  we  form  of  that  of  the  antient  Germans,  as 
defcribed  by  Tacitus.  The  captains  and  officers  of  the  nation 
chufe  a  chief,  whom  they  call  Hetman,  and  he  refides  at  Cir- 
cafka  ;  but  this  choice  is  confirmed  by  the  czar  ;  and  the  het- 
man holds  his  authority  during  life.  He  afts  as  a  fuperior 
over  the  other  towns  of  the  nation,  each  of  which  is  formed 
into  a  feparate  commonwealth,  governed  by  its  own  hetman, 
who  is  chofen  annually.  They  ferve  in  war,  in  confideration 
of  their  enjoying  their  laws  and  liberties.  They  indeed  have 
feveral  times  rebelled,  for  which  they  fuftercd  feverely  under 
Peter  the  Great.  But  the  Ruffian  yoke  was  fo  much  eafier 
than  that  of  the  Poles,  that  in  1654,  the  Coflacs  of  the  Ukrairi 
put  themfelves  likewife  under  the  prote6lion  of  Ruffia.  They 
complained,  however,  that  their  liberties  had  been  invaded  i 
and  in  the  war  between  Charles  XII.  and  Peter,  their  hetman, 
Mazeppa,  joined  the  former  ;  but  he  found  himfelf  unable  to 
fulfil  the  magnificeHt  promifes  he  had  made  to  Charles.  He 
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/brought  over,  however,  feme  of  the  Zaparovian  CofTacs,  wha 
are  fettled  about  the  falls  of  the  river  Nieper,  but  moft  of 
them  were  cut  in  pieces. 

The  Ruffians  were  formerly  noted  for  fo  ftrong  an  attach- 
ment to  their  native  foil,  that  they  feldom  vifited  foreign  parts. 
This,  however,  was  only  the  confequence  of  their  pride  and 
ignorance  j  for  Ruffian  nobility,  befides  thofe  who  are  in  a 
public  charailer,  are  now  found  at  every  court  in  Europe. 
Her  imperial  majefty  even  interefts  herfelf  in  the  education  of 
young  men  of  quality,  in  the  knowledge  of  the  world,  and 
foreign  fervices,  particularly  that  of  the  Britifh  fleet.  No  peo- 

iple  have  fhewn  a  greater  adventuring  fpirit  than  the  Ruffians  5 
witnefs  the  difcovery  of  Kamtfchatka,  a  country  fo  little 
known,  that  it  is  doubtful  to  what  quarter  of  the  globe  it 
pertains  ;  but  it  certainly  bids  the  faireft  of  any  country  in  the 

.world,  to  lie  contiguous  to  America  :  and  perhaps  it  may 
foon  appear,  that  the  Kamtfchadales  and  the  Americans  are 
the  fame. 

The  beft  account  we  have  of  Kamtfchatka  is  from  Mr. 
^teller  and  Mr.  KrafheninicofF,  the  latter  of  whom  publifhed 
their  difcoveries,  under  the  fan6lion  of  the  Peterfburgh  acade- 
my. The  Kamtfchadales,  from  being  a  people  as  wild  as 
their  country,  are  now  in  a  fair  way  of  becoming  good  Chri- 
ftians.  They  travel  in  fmall  carriages  drawn  by  dogs  ;  and  a 
complete  Kamtfchadalian  equipage,  dogs,  harnefs  and  all, 
colls  in  that  country  4 1.  10  s.  or  near  twenty  rubles.  The 
Kamtfchadales  believed  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  before 
they  were  Chriftians.  They  are  fuperftitious  to  extravagance  ; 
and  extremely  fmgular  and  capricious  in  the  different  enjoy- 
ments of  life,  particularly  their  convivial  entertainments. 
They  feem  to  be  of  Tartar  original  ;  and  before  they  were 
humanized,  their  appearance  and  manners  partook  flrongly  of 
thofe  of  the  Efquimaux  in  North  America. 

The  Siberians  are  another  nation  of  Ruffia,  whofe  ufages 
deferve  to  be  mentioned  ;  but  we  know  lefs  of  them,  than  we 
doof  the  Kamtfchadales.  Many  of  them,  as  has  been  already 
hinted,  are  ftill  grofs  pagans  ;  and  their  manners  were  fo  bar- 
barous, that  Peter  the  Great  thought  he  could  not  inflict  a 
greater  punifhment  upon  his  capital  enemies  the  Swedes,  than 
by  banifhing  them  to  Siberia.  The  effe(?t  was,  that  the  Swe- 
dilh  officers  and  foldiers  introduced  European  ufages  and  manu- 
factures into  the  country,  and  thereby  acquired  a  comfortable 
living.  The  Mahorametan  Tartars  form  a  confiderable  part  of 
the  natives  :  and  according  to  the  lateft  accounts,  nature  has 
been  fokind  to  the  country,  that  an  exile  to  Siberia  will  here- 
after be  but  a  very  flight  punifhment. 

5  ,  Religion. 
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Religion.]  The  eftabliflied  religion  of  Ruflia  is  that  of 
the  Greek  church,  the  tenets  of  which  are  by  far  too  nume- 
rous and  complicated  to  be  difcufled  here.  It  is  fufficient  to 
fay,  that  they  deny  the  pope's  fupremacy  ;  and  though  they 
difclaim  image-worfhip,  they  retain  many  idolatrous  and  fuper- 
ftitious  cuftoms.  Their  churches  are  full  of  pictures  of  faints 
whom  they  confider  as  mediators.  They  obferve  a  number  of 
fafts  and  lents,  fo  that  they  live  half  the  year  very  abftemioully  ; 
an  inftitution  which  is  extremely  convenient  for  their  foil  and 
climate.  They  have  many  peculiar  Qotions  with  regard  to 
the  facraments  and  Trinity.  They  oblige  thei;  bifhops,  but 
not  their  priefts,  to  celibacy.  Peter  the  Great  (hewed  his 
profound  knowledge  of  government  in  nothing  more,  than  the 
reformation  of  his  church.  He  broke  the  dangerous  powers 
of  the  patriarch,  and  the  great  clergy.  He  declared  him- 
felf  the  head  of  the  church  ;  and  preferved  the  fubordina-» 
tions  of  metropolitans,  archblfhops,  and  bifhops.  Their 
priefts  have  no  fixed  income,  but  depend  for  fubfiftence 
upon  the  benevolence  of  their  flocks  and  hearers.  Peter, 
after  eftablifhing  this  great  political  reformation,  left  his 
clergy  in  full  pofTeffion  of  all  their  idle  ceremonies  ;  nor  did 
he  cut  off"  the  beards  of  his  clergy ;  that  impolitic  attempt 
was  referved  for  the  late  emperor,  and  greatly  contributed  to 
his  fatal  cataftrophe.  Before  his  days,  an  incredible  number 
of  both  fexcs  were  fhut  up  in  convents  ;  nor  has  it  been  found 
prudent  entirely  to  aboiifh  thofe  focieties.  The  abufes  of 
them,  however,  are  in  a  great  meafure  removed  ;  for  no  male 
can  become  a  monk  till  he  is  turned  of  thirty ;  and  no  female, 
or  nun,  till  fhe  is  fifty;  and  even  then  not  without  the  ex- 
prefs  permiilion  of  their  fuperiors. 

The  conquered  provinces,  as  I  have  already  obferved,  re- 
tain the  exercife  of  their  own  religion  ;  but  fuch  is  the  extent 
of  the  Ruffian  empire,  that  many  of  its  fubjecSls  are  Mahom- 
metans,  and  more  of  them  no  better  than  pagans,  in  Siberia 
and  the  uncultivated  countries.  Many  ill-judged  attempts 
have  been  made  to  convert  them  by  force,  which  have  only 
tended  to  confirm  them  in  their  infidelity. 

Language.]  The  common  language  of  Ruflia,  is  a  mix- 
ture of  the  Polifh  and  Sclavonian  ;  their  priefts,  however,  and 
the  moft  learned  of  their  clergy,  make  uie  of  what  is  called 
modern  Greek  ;  and  they  who  know  that  language  in  its  pu- 
rity, are  at  no  lofs  for  underftanding  it  in  its  corrupted  ftate. 
The  Ruffians  have  thirty-fix  letters,  the  forms  of  which  have 
a  ftrong  refemblance  to  the  old  Greek  alphabet. 

Learning  and  learned  men.]  The  RuHians,  hitherto, 
have  made  but  an  inconfiderable  appearance  in  the  republic  of 
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letters ;  but  the  great  encouragement  given  by  their  fovereigns 
of  late,  in  the  inftitution  of  academies,  and  other  literary- 
boards,  has  produced  fufficient  proofs,  that  they  are  no  way 
deficient  as  to  intelleilual  abilities.  The  papers  exhibited  by 
them,  at  their  academical  meetings,  have  been  favourably 
received  all  over  Europe  ;  efpecially  thofe  that  relate  to  aftro- 
nomy,  the  mathematics,  and  natural  philofophy.  The  fpeeches 
pronounced  by  the  bifhop  of  Turer,  the  metropolitan  of  No- 
vogorod,  the  vice-chancellor,  and  the  marfhal  at  the  late  open- 
ing of  the  commiflion  for  a  new  code  of  laws,  are  elegant  and 
claffical ;  and  the  progrefs  which  learning  has  made  in  that 
empire  fmce  the  beginning  of  this  century,  is  an  evidence, 
that  the  Ruffians  are  as  capable  as  any  of  their  neighbours  to 
fhine  in  the  arts  and  fciences. 

Universities.]  Three  colleges  were  founded  by  Peter 
the  Great  at  Mofcow  ;  one  for  claffical  learning  and  philofo- 
phy, the  fecond  for  mathematics,  and  the  third  for  navigation 
and  aftronomy.  To  thefe  he  added  a  difpenfary,  which  is  a 
magnificent  building,  and  under  the  care  of  fome  able  Ger- 
man chemifls  and  apothecaries ;  who  furnifli  medicines  not 
only  to  the  army,  but  all  over  the  kingdom.  And  within 
thefe  few  years,  Mr.  de  Shorealow,  high  chamberlain  to  the 
emprefs  Elizabeth,  daughter  to  Peter  the  Great,  has  founded 
an  univerfity  in  this  city. 

Cities,  towns,  palaces,  7  Peterfburgh  naturally  takes 
AND  OTHER  BUILDINGS.  J  the  lead  in  this  divifion.  It 
lies  at  the  jun61:ion  of  the  Neva  with  the  lake  Ladoga,  already 
mentioned,  in  latitude  60 ;  but  the  reader  may  have  a  bet- 
ter idea  of  its  fituation,  by  being  informed  that  it  flands  on  both 
fides  the  river  Neva,  between  that  lake  and  the  bottom  of  the 
Finland  gulph.  In  the  year  1703,  this  city  confifted  of  two 
fmall  fifhing  huts,  on  a  fpot  fo  waterifh  and  fwampy,  that 
the  ground  was  formed  into  nine  iflands  ;  by  which,  according 
to  Voltaire,  its  principal  quarters  are  flill  divided.  Without 
entering  into  too  minute  a  description  of  this  wonderful  city, 
it  is  fufficient  to  fay,  that  it  extends  about  fix  miles  every 
way  ;  and  contains  every  ftrufture  for  magnificence,  the 
improvement  of  the  arts,  revenue,  navigation,  war,  com- 
merce, and  the  like,  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  moft  celebra- 
ted cities  in  Europe.  It  may  appear  furprizing,  that  the  lateft 
authors  who  treat  of  that  country,  differ  widely  as  to  the  po-. 
pulation  of  Peterfburs^h.  Voltaire  tells  us,  that  it  is  faid  to 
contain  at  prefent  400,000  fouls.  This  feems  to  be  an  over- 
rate, even  admitting  the  imperial  troops,  attendants,  and 
officers  of  ftate  to  be  included.  Bufching,  whom  I  am  rather 
inclined  to  follow,  thinks  that  Peterfburgh  confiils  of  about 
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8000  houfes,  and  contains  about  100,000  inhabitants:  ^ 
number,  however,  that  would  feem  to  be  difproportioned  to 
that  of  the  houfes,  did  we  not  reflect  on  the  great  number  of 
fervants  maintained  by  the  RufTian  nobility  and  merchants. 
The  new  fummer  palace  is  reckoned  one  of  the  fineft  pieces  of 
architedure  in  Europe.  In  the  middle  of  the  city  (which 
has  neither  gates  nor  walls)  is  a  ftrong,  beautiful  fort  j  and 
the  admiralty  and  dock-yards  are  likewife  well  fortified. 

As  Peterfburg  is  the  emporium  of  Ruffia,  the  number  of 
foreign  fhips  trading  to  it  in  the  fummer  time  is  furprifmg. 
In  winter,  3000  one-horfe  fledges  are  employed  for  palFengers 
in  the  ftreets.  It  contains  twenty  Ruffian,  and  four  Lutheran 
churches,  befides  thofe  of  the  Calvinifts  and  Roman-Catho* 
lies  ;  and  is  the  feat  of  a  univerfity,  and  feveral  academies. 
Peterfburgh  is  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Ingria,  one  of 
Peter  the  Great's  conquefts  from  the  Swedes. 

The  city  of  Mofcow  was  formerly  the  glory  of  this  great 
empire,  and  it  ftill  continues  confiderable  enough  to  figure 
among  the  capitals  of  Europe.  It  ftands,  as  has  been  already 
mentioned,  on  the  river  from  whence  it  takes  its  name,  in  lat. 
55  45,  about  1414  miles  north-eaft  of  London  ;  and  though  its 
itreets  are  not  regular,  it  prefents  a  very  pi(5turefque  appear- 
ance, for  it  contains  fuch  a  number  of  gardens,  groves,  lawns, 
and  ftreams,  that  it  feems  rather  to  be  a  cultivated  country 
than  a  city.  The  antient  magnificence  of  this  city  would  be 
incredible,  were  it  not  attefted  by  the  moft  unqueftionable 
authors  :  but  we  are  to  make  great  allowances  for  the  uncul- 
tivated Itate  of  the  adjacent  provinces,  which  might  have 
made  it  appear  with  a  greater  luftre  in  a  traveller's  eyes. 
Neither  Voltaire  nor  Bufching  gives  us  any  fatisfadlory  ac- 
count of  this  capital ;  and  little  credit  is  to  be  given  to  the 
authors  who  divide  it  into  regular  q'iarters,  and  each  quarter 
inhabited  by  a  different  order  or  profefiion.  Bufching  fpeaks 
of  it  as  the  largeft  city  in  Europe ;  but  that  can  be  only 
meant  as  to  the  ground  it  ftands  on.  It  is  generally  agreed^ 
that  Mofcow  contains  1600  churches  and  convents,  and  forty- 
three  places  or  fquares.  Bufching  makes  the  mercnanti  ex- 
change to  contain  about  6000  fine  Ihops,  which  difplay  a 
vaft  parade  of  commerce,  efpecially  to  and  from  China,  No 
city  difplays  a  greater  contrail:  than  Mofcow,  of  magni- 
ficence and  meannefs  in  building.  The  houfes  of  the  inha- 
bitants in  general  are  miferable  timber  booths  ;  but  their  pa- 
laces, churches,  convents,  and  other  public  edificv;s,  are 
fpacious  and  lofty.  The  Krimlin,  or  grand  imperial  palace, 
is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  moft  fuperb  ftrudtures  in  the  world  ; 
it  lies  in  the  interior  circle  of  the  city,  and  contains  the  old 
5  .  imperial 
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Ihipetial  palace,  pleafure-houfe,  and  Arables,  a  victualling- 
houfe,  the  palace  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  patriarch, 
nine  cathedrals,  five  convents,  four  parifli  churches,  the  arfe- 
nal,  with  the  public  colleges,  and  other  offices.  All  the 
churches  in  the  Krimlin  have  beautiful  fpires,  moft  of  them 
gilt,  or  covered  with  filver  :  the  architecture  is  in  the  Gothic 
tafte  ;  but  the  infides  of  the  churches  are  richly  ornamented  j 
and  the  pi(flures  of  the  faints  are  decorated  with  gold,  filver, 
and  precious  ftones.  Mention  is  made  of  the  cathedral,  which 
has  no  fewer  than  nine  towers,  covered  with  copper  double 
gilt,  and  contains  a  filver  branch  with  forty-eight  lights,  faid 
to  weigh  2800  pounds.  A  volume  would  fcarcely  fuffice  to 
recount  the  other  particulars  of  this  city's  magnificence.  Its 
fumptuous  monuments  of  the  great  dukes  and  czars^  the  ma- 
gazine, the  patriarchal  palace,  the  exchequer,  and  chancery^ 
are  noble  Itrudtures.  The  public  is  no  ftranger  to  the  bar- 
barous anecdote,  that  the  czar  John  Bafilides  ordered  the 
architect  of  the  church  of  Jerufalem  to  be  deprived  of  his  eye^ 
fight,  that  he  might  never  Contrive  its  equal.  The  ftory  is 
improbable^  and  took  its  rife  from  the  arbitrary  difpofition  of 
that  great  prince.  I  fhall  have  occafion  hereafter  to  mention 
the  great  bell  of  Mofcow ;  where  the  inhabitants  are  fo  di- 
flradtedly  fond  of  bells,  that' they  are  always  tinkling  in  every 
quarter.  The  jewels  and  ornaments  of  an  image  of  the  virgia 
Mary,  in  the  Krimlin  church,  and  its  other  furniture,  can 
be  only  equalled  by  what  is  feen  at  the  famous  Holy  Houfe  of 
LoreLto  in  Italy.  Mr.  Voltaire  fays,  that  Peter,  who  was 
attentive  to  every  thing,  did  not  neglecl  Mofcow  at  the  time 
he  was  building  Peterfburgh  ;  for  he  caufed  it  to  be  paved^ 
adorned  it  with  noble  edifices,  and  enriched  it  with  manu- 
factures. 

Nothing  can  be  faid  with  certainty  as  to  the  population  of 
Mofcow.  When  lord  Carlifle  v/as  the  Englifh  ambaflador 
there,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  this  city  was  12  miles  in 
compafs,  and  the  number  of  houfes  were  computed  at  40,000- 
Voltaire  fays,  that  Mofcow  was  then  twenty  miles  in  circum- 
ference, and  that  its  inhabitants  amounted  to  500,000 ;  but 
it  is  almoft  impoflible  to  make  an  eftimate  of  its  prefent  popu- 
lation. 

Curiosities.]  This  article  affords  no  great  entertain- 
ment, as  RufTia  has  but  lately  been  admitted  into  the  rank  of 
civilized  nations.  She  can,  hov/ever,  produce  many  ftupen- 
dous  monuments  of  the  public  fpirit  of  her  fovereigns  ;  par- 
ticularly the  canals  made  by  Peter  the  Great,  for  the  benefit 
of  commerce.  I  have  already  hinted  at  the  paffion  the  Ruf- 
fians have  for  bell-rijisring :  and  we  aro  told,  that  the  great 
^  K  2  bell 
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bell  of  Mofcow,  the  largeft  in  the  world,  weighs  443,7^2 
pounds  weight  j  and  was  caft  in  the  reign  of  the  emprefs 
Anne  ;  but  the  beam  on  which  it  hung  being  burnt,  it  fell, 
and  a  large  piece  is  broke  out  of  it ;  fo  that  it  lately  lay  in  a 
manner  ufelefs.  The  building  of  Peterfburgh,  and  raifing  it 
of  a  fudden  from  a  few  fifhing-huts  to  be  a  populous  and  rich 
city,  is  perhaps  a  curiofity  hardly  to  be  paralleled  fmce  the 
ere<Stion  of  the  Egyptian  pyramids.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of 
the  fortrefs  of  Kronftadt,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Peterfburgh, 
which  is  almoft  impregnable.  This  fortrefs  and  city  imployed, 
for  fome  years,  300,000  men,  in  laying  its  foundations,  and 
driving  piles,  night  and  day;  a  work  which  no  monarch  in 
Europe  (Peter  excepted)  could  have  executed.  The  whole 
plan,  with  a  very  little  affiftance  from  fome  German  engineers, 
was  drawn  by  his  own  hand.  Equally  wonderful  was  the 
navy  which  he  raifed  to  his  people,  at  the  time  when  they 
could  not  be  faid  to  have  pofTefled  a  fhip  in  any  part  of  the 
globe.  What  is  more  wonderful  than  all,  he  wrought  in  per- 
fon  in  all  thofe  amazing  works,  with  the  fame  afliduity  as  if 
he  had  been  a  common  labourer. 

Commerce  and  poli-  ")  I  have  joined  thefe  two  articles 
TICAL  INTERESTS.  J  Under  one  head,  becaufe  fuch  is 
the  fituation  and  ftrength  of  Ruflia,  that  fhe  has  nothing 
either  to  hope  or  to  fear  but  from  commerce.  It  is  true,  her 
territories  are  acceflible  on  the  fide  of  Poland,  and  therefore  it 
is  her  intereft  to  preferve  a  ftrong  party  in  that  country  ;  but 
even  this  policy  has  commerce  chiefly  for  its  obje6l,  becaufe 
the  greatefl  part  of  the  Diflidents  of  Poland  are  the  only  traders 
in  that  great  country  ;  and  three-fourths  of  them  being  of  the 
Greek  church,  confider  her  imperial  majefty  as  their  patronefs 
and  prote£^or. 

In  treating  of  the  RufTian  commerce,  former  accounts  are  of 
little  fervice  at  this  time,  becaufe  of  its  great  improvements 
and  variations.  By  the  beft  and  fureft  information,  the  an- 
nual exports  of  Rullia  at  prefent  amount  to  four  millions  of 
rubles  ;  and  her  imports  do  not  exceed  three  m.illions  ;  fo  that 
the  balance  of  trade  is  yearly  225000  1.  fterling  in  her  favour. 
This  calculation,  however,  is  fubje^^;  to  fuch  uncertainties  as 
time  alone  can  remove,  arifmg  from  RulTia's  commercial  con- 
ne£tions  with  Great-Britain,  from  whom,  about  fourteen 
years  ago,  ihe  gained  the  greateft  part  of  that  balance.  Great- 
Britain,  however,  has,  within  that  time,  given  fuch  encou- 
ragement to  her  American  colonies,  and  to  the  Scotch  and 
Irifh  linen  manufacture",  that  her  imports  from  Ruflia  are 
greatly  diminifhed.  On  the  other  hand,  the  vaft  advantages 
which  by  latet-treaties  between  England  and  Ruflia,  her  iin- 
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perlal  majefty  has  been  enabled  to  acquire  upon  the  Cafpian 
lea,  and  in  the  inland  parts  of  Afia,  will  probably  more  than 
counterbalance  all  the  diminution  which  the  Ruffian  exports  to 
Great-Britain  may  have  fufFered. 

Ruffia's  productions  and  exports,  in  general,  are  many,  and 
very  valuable,  viz.  furs  and  peltry  of  various  kinds,  red  leather, 
linen  and  thread,  iron,  copper,  fail-cloth,  hemp  and  flax, 
pitch  and  tar,  wax,  honey,  tallow,  ifmg-glafs,  linfeed-oilj 
pot-afh,  foap,  feathers,  train-oil,  hogs  briftles,  mufk,  rhu- 
barb, and  other  drugs  j  timber,  and  alfo  raw-filk  from  China 
and  Perfia.  _ 

Her  foreign  commerce  is  much  encreafed  fince  her  conquers 
from  Sweden,  efpecially  of  Livonia  and  ingria;  and  fince  the 
eftablifhing  of  her  new  emporium  of  Peterfburgh  ;  whereby 
her  naval  intercourfe  with  Europe  is  made  much  more  ihort 
and  eafy. 

Ruffia  carries  on  a  commerce  over  land,  by  caravans,  to 
China,  chiefly  in  furs :  and  they  bring  back  from  thence,  tea, 
filks,  cotton,  gold,  &c.  To  Bochara,  near  the  river  Oxus, 
in  Tartary,  Ruffia  fends  her  own  merchandize,  in  return  for 
Indian  filks,  curled  lamb-fkins,  and  ready  money  j  and  alfo 
from  the  annual  fair  at  Samarcand  :  fhe  likewife  trades  to 
Perfia,  by  Aftracan,  crofs  the  Cafpian  fea,  for  raw  and 
wrought  filk. 

Before  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great,  Archangel,  which  lies 
upon  the  White-Sea,  was  the  only  port  of  nav^.l  communica- 
tion which  Ruffia  had  with  the  reft  of  Europe  ;  but  it  was 
fubjecft  to  a  long  and  tempeftuous  voyage.  This  town  is  about 
three  Englifli  miles  in  length,  and  one  in  breadth  :  built  all  of 
wood,  excepting  the  exchange,  which  is  of  ftone.  Notwith- 
ftanding  the  decreafe  of  the  trade  of  Archangel,  by  building 
Peterfburgh,  it  flill  exports  a  confiderable  quantity  of  mer- 
chandize. 

The  late  and  prefent  emprefTes  of  Ruflia,  were  fo  fenfible  of 
the  benefits  arifmg  to  commerce  through  peace,  that  they  feem 
to  have  poftponed  other  valuable  interefts  to  that  confidera- 
tion  ;  witnefs  the  facrifices  made  by  the  emprefs  Elizabeth,  to 
preferve  the  tranquillity  of  the  north,  in  fettling  the  Swedifh 
fucceffion  ;  and  the  moderation  which  her  prefent  majefty 
obferved  in  her  fon's  claims  upon  Denmark  for  the  duchy  of 
Holftein  when  her  hufband  died.  This  difference,  however, 
if  not  prudently  prevented,  may,  feme  time  or  other,  kindle  a 
general  flame  in  the  north,  if  not  all  over  Europe. 

Constitution,  laws,  and  7  The  confbituf'on  and 
J>ISTINCTI0NS  OF  RANK.  j  laws  cf  Ruflia,  like  thofe 
©f  other  arbitrary^ governments,  reft  in  the  breaft  of  the  fove- 
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reign.  The  fubje(Sls,  however,  had  fome  general  rules  to  guide 
them,  both  in  criminal  and  civil  matters,  which  always  took 
place,  when  no  interpofition  of  government  happened  to  fet 
them  afide.  The  czar  Alexis,  who  mounted  the  throne  in. 
1645,  drew  up  an  imperfe6i:  code  of  laws  ;  but  he  never  could 
fufficiently  enforce  them,  being  perpetually  engaged  in  war, 
either  foreign  or  domeftic ;  fo  that  they  became  in  a  manner 
iifelefs  or  unknown.  Even  Peter  the  Great  never  could 
bring  his  fubjects  into  that  ftate  of  civilization  as  to  truft  them 
with  any  law  but  his  own  will.  In  matters  of  im.portance, 
fuch  as  the  trying  and  condemning  his  fon  to  death,  he  gene- 
rally appointed  a  commiflion,  with  fome  perfon  of  diftindtiou 
at  its  head,  for  trying  them  ;  but  this  was  only  to  fave  the  ap- 
pearance of  defpotifm ;  for  the  commiffioners  always  pro- 
nounced judgment  according  to  what  they  knew  to  be  his  fen- 
timents.  The  late  emprefs,  Elizabeth,  made  a  law,  but  it 
only  bound  herfelf,  that  (he  would  fufier  no  capital  punifli- 
ments  to  be  infli(Sl:cd  in  her  reign.  Were  not  the  fa6l  un- 
doubted, pofterity  could  not  believe,  that  one  of  the  moft 
extenfive  governments  in  the  world  could  fubfift  in  peace  and 
tranquillity  within  itfelf,  under  fuch  an  exception  of  juftice. 
The  truth  is,  the  dreadful  punifhments  incurred  by  delin- 
quents, though  not  capital,  were  fufficient  to  deter  them. 
Upon  the  whole,  the  virtues  of  the  RulTian  fovcreigns,  fmc© 
Peter's  time,  have  fupplied  the  deficiency  of  their  laws. 

The  Ruffian  monarchy  is  hereditary,  but  after  a  particular 
mode  ;  for  the  fenate  and  the  great  lords  make  themfelvea 
judges  of  the  proximity  of  blood  in  their  fovereigns  ;  as  may 
be  feen  in  their  hiftory.  The  prefent  emprefs  w^as  raifed  to 
the  throne,  by  being  wife  to  the  emperor,  and  mother  of  hisi 
fon;  and  fhe  has  fufficiently  juflified  the  partiality  that  has. 
been  fhewed  her,  by  the  wifdom,  patriotifm,  and  vigour  of 
her  government ;  but  in  nothing  fo  much  as  in  her  care  to* 
give  her  fubjedts  a  new  code  of  laws.  With  this  view,  in 
1768,  fhe  afiembled  deputies  frpm  all  the  diftridls  and  pro- 
vinces of  her  dominions,  fo  as  to  form,  in  effecl:,  a  Ruffian 
parliament.  W~hen  they  were  met,  they  were  prefented  with 
inftrucHcns,  which  contained  her  ideas  of  diftributive  juftice  ; 
and  which  do  the  higheft  honour  to  her  political  and  perfonal 
virtues.  The  code  which  has  been  drawn  up,  has  not  yet 
been  made  public,  at  leaft  to  the  reft  of  Europe ;  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  highly  worthy  of  its  imperial 
p-itronefs. 

The  diftin£lions  of  rank,  form  a  confiderable  part  of  the 
Ruffian  conftitution.  The  late  emprefles  took  the  title  of 
Autocratrix,  which  implies,  that  they  gwed  their  dignity  to 
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flo  earthly  power.  Their  antient  nobility  were  divided  into 
knezes  or  knazeys,  boyars,  and  vaivods.  The  knezes  were 
fovereigns  upon  their  own  eftates,  till  they  were  reduced  by 
the  czar ;  but  they  ftiil  retain  the  name.  The  boyars  were 
nobility  under  the  knezes  ;  and  the  vaivods  were  governors  of 
provinces.  Thofe  titles,  however,  fo  often  revived  the  ideas 
of  their  antient  power,  that  theprefent  and  late  ernprefTes  have 
introduced  among  their  fubjecfls  the  titles  of  counts  and  princes, 
and  the  other  diftincflions  of  nobility  that  are  common  to  the 
rejft  of  Europe. 

A  fenate,  compofed  of  the  moft  refpe6lable  members  of  the 
empire,  ftill  fubfifts  in  Ruffia  ;  but  though  the  emprefs  treats 
the  inftitution  with  the  highefl  regard  and  deference,  and  fub- 
Xnits  the  greateft  concerns  of  her  empire  to  their  deliberation, 
yet  they  are  no  better  than  her  privy  council  ;  and  they  fel- 
dom  or  never  give  her  any  advice,  but  fuch  as  is  conformable 
to  her  pleafure. 

Revenue  and  expences.]  Nothing  ccrtaincan  be  faid  con- 
fierning  the  revenues  of  this  mighty  empire  ;  but  they  are,  un- 
doubtedly, at  prefent,  far  fuperior  to  what  they  were  in  former 
times,  even  under  Peter  the  Great.  The  vaft  exertions  for 
promoting  induftry,  made  by  his  fucceflbrs,cfpecially  her  prefent 
imperial  majefty,  muft  have  greatly  added  to  their  income, 
which  can  fcarcely  be  reckoned  at  lefs  than  four  millions  fter- 
ling  annually.  When  the  reader  confiders  this  fum  relatively, 
that  is,  according  to  the  high  value  of  money  in  that  empire,, 
^compared  to  its  low  value  in  Great-Britain,  he  will  find  it  2 
very  confiderable  revenue.  That  it  is  fo,  appears  from  the 
vaft  armies  maintained  and  paid  by  the  late  and  prefent  emprefs^ 
in  Germany,  Poland,  and  elfewhere,  when  no  part  of  the 
money  returned  to  RufTia ;  nor  do  I  find  that  they  received 
^ny  confiderable  fubfidy  from  the  houfes  of  Bourbon  and  Au- 
ftria,  who,  indeed,  were  in  no  condition  to  grant  them  any. 
Mr.  Voltaire  fays,  that  in  1735,  reckoning  the  tribute  paid  by 
the  Tartars,  with  all  taxes  and  duties  in  money,  the  fum  total 
amounted  to  thirteen  millions  of  rubles  (each  ruble  amounting 
to  about  4s.  6d.  fterling.)  This  income  was  at  that  time 
fufficient  to  maintain  339,500,  as  well  fea  as  land  forces.  The 
other  expences,  befides  the  payment  of  the  army  and  navy  of 
her  prefent  majefty,  the  number  and  difcipline  of  which  are  at 
leaft  equal  to  thofe  of  her  greateft  predeceffors,  is  very  confi- 
derable. Her  court  is  elegant  and  magnificent ;  her  guards 
and  attendants  fplendid  ;  and  the  encouragement  fhe  gives  to 
learning,  the  improvement  of  the  arts,  and  ufeful  difcoveries, 
eofts  her  vaft  fums,  exclufive  of  her  ordinary  expences  of  ftaie, 
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Some  of  the  Ruffian  revenues  arife  from  monopolies  ;  which 
are  often  neceflary  in  the  infancy  of  commerce.  The  moft 
hazardous  enterprize  undertaken  by  Peter  the  Great,  was  his 
imitating  the  conduct  of  Henry  VIII.  of  England,  in  feizing 
the  revenues  of  the  church.  He  found,  perhaps,  that  policy 
and  neceffity  required  that  the  greateft  part  of  them  fhould  be 
reftored,  which  was  accordingly  done  ;  his  great  aim  being  to 
deprive  the  patriarch  of  his  exceffive  power.  The  clergy,  how- 
ever, are  taxed  in  Ruffia  :  but  the  pecuniary  revenues  of  the 
crown  arife  from  taxes  upon  eftates,  bagnios,  bees,  mills,  filhe- 
ries,  and  other  particulars. 

The  Ruffian  armies  are  raifed  at  little  or  no  expence  and, 
while  in  their  own  countr}^^,  fubfifted  chiefly  on  provifions  fur- 
nifhed  them  by  the  country  people,  according  to  their  internal 
valuation. 

History.]  It  is  evident,  both  from  ancient  hiftory  and 
modern  difcoveries,  that  fome  of  the  moft  negle6ted  parts 
of  the  Ruffian  empire  at  prefent,  were  formerly  rich  and 
populous.  The  reader  who  throws  his  eyes  on  a  general  map 
of  Europe  and  Afia,  may  fee  the  advantages  of  their  fituation, 
and  their  communication  by  rivers  with  the  Black  Sea,  and  the 
richeft  provinces  in  the  Roman  and  Greek  empires.  In  later 
times, the  AfiaticpartofRuffia  borderedwithSamarcand,inTar- 
tary,  once  the  capital,  under  Jenghis  khan  and  Tamerlane, 
of  a  far  more  rich  and  powerful  empire,  than  any  mentioned 
by  hiftory;  and  nothing  is  more  certain,  than  that  the  con- 
queft  of  Ruffia  was  among  the  laft  attempts  rnade  by  the  former 
of  thofe  princes.  We  cannot,  with  the  fmalleft  degree  of 
probability,  carry  our  conjectures,  with  regard  to  the  hiftory 
of  Ruffiia,  higher  than  the  introduction  of  Chriftianity,  which 
happened  about  the  tenth  century;  when  a  princefs  of  this 
country,  called  Olha,  is  faid  to  have  been  baptized  at  Con- 
llantinople,  and  refufed  the  hand  of  the  Greek  emperor,  John 
Zimifces,  in  marriage.  This  accounts  for  the  Ruffians  adopt- 
ing the  Greek  religion,  and  part  of  their  alphabet.  Photius, 
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*  On  my  return  (fays  a  late  traveller  through  Rufiia)  from  Tobolfky  to  St.  Pc- 
terfburgh,  going  into  a  houfe  where  I  was  to  lodge,  I  found  a  father  chained  to  a 
poft  in  the  middle  of  his  family  :  by  his  cries,  and  the  little  regard  his  children  paid 
to  him,  I  imagined  he  was  mad  j  but  this  was  by  no  means  the  cafe.  In  Ruflia, 
people,  who  are  fent  to  raife  recruits,  go  through  all  the  villages,  and  pitch  upon 
the  meh  proper  for  the  fervice,  as  butchers,  in  all  ether  parts,  go  into  the  folds  to 
mark  the  fhcep.  This  man's  fon  had  been  fele£led  for  the  fervice,  and  made  his 
cfcape,  without  the  father's  knowledge  ;  the  father  was  made  a  prifoner  in  his  own 
houfe;  his  children  were  his  gaolers,  and  he  was  in  daily  expedtation  of  receiving; 
his  fentence.  I  was  fo  much  Ihocked  with  this  account,  and  with  the  fcene  I  be- 
held, that  I  was  forced  to  feek  another  lodging  immediately,  Happy  England  ! 
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the  famous  Greek  patriarch,  fent  priefts  to  baptize  the  Ruf- 
fians, who  were  for  fome  time  fubje6t  to  the  fee  of  Conftanti- 
nople  ;  but  the  Greek  patriarchs  afterwards  refigned  all  their 
authority  over  the  Ruffian  church  ;  and  its  bifhops  erected 
themfelves  into  patriarchs,  who  were  in  a  manner  indepen- 
dent of  the  civil  power.  It  is  certain,  that  till  the  year  1450, 
the  princes  of  Ruffia  were  but  very  little  confidered,  being 
chiefly  fubjecfted  by  the  Tartars.  It  was  about  this  time,  that 
John,  or  Iwan  Bafilides,  conquered  the  Tartars,  and,  among 
others,  the  duke  of  Great  Novogorod  ;  from  whom  he  is  faid 
to  have  carried  300  cart  loads  of  gold  and  filver. 

His  grandfon,  the  famous  John  Bafilowitz  II.  having  clear- 
ed his  country  of  the  intruding  Tartars,  fubdued  the  king- 
doms of  Cafan  and  Aftracan  Tartary,  in  Afia,  and  annexed 
them  to  the  Ruffian  dominions.  By  his  cruelty,  however, 
he  obliged  the  inhabitants  of  fome  of  his  fineft  provinces,  par- 
ticularly Livonia  and  Efthonia,  to  throw  themfelves  under  the 
protection  of  the  Poles  and  Swedes.  Before  the  time  of  this 
John  II.  the  fovereign  of  Ruffia  took  the  title  of  Welike 
Knez,  i.  e.  great  prince,  great  lord,  or  great  chief;  which 
the  Chriftian  nations  afterwards  rendered  by  that  of  great  duke. 
The  title  of  Tzar,^'or  as  we  call  it,  czar,  was  added  to  that 
of  the  Ruffian  fovereigns,  but  it  feems  to  have  been  of  Per- 
fian  or  Afiatic  original  ;  becaufe,  at  firft,  it  v/as  applied  only 
to  Cafan,  Aftracan,  and  the  Afian  Siberia.  Upon  the  death 
of  John  Bafilowitz,  the  Ruffian  fucceffion  was  filled  up  by  a 
fet  of  weak  cruel  princes,  and  their  territories  were  torn  in 
pieces  by  civil  wars.  In  1597,  Boris  Godonow,  according 
to  Voltaire,  whofe  information  I  prefer,  as  it  feems  to  be  the 
moft  authentic,  afiTaffinated  Demetri,  or  Demetrius,  the  law- 
ful heir,  and  ufurped  the  throne.  A  young  monk  took  the 
name  of  Demetrius,  pretending  to  be  that  prince,  who  had 
efcaped  from  his  murderers;  and  with  the  affiftance  of  the 
Poles,  and  a  confiderable  party  (which  every  tyrant  has  againft 
him)  he  drove  out  the  ufurper,  and  feized  the  crown  himfelf. 
The  impofture  was  difcovered  as  foon  as  he  came  to  the  fo- 
vereignty,  becaufe  the  people  were  not  pleafed  with  him,  and 
he  was  murdered.  Three  other  falfe  Demetrius's  ftarted  up 
one  after  another. 

Thefe  impoftures  prove  the  defpi cable  ftate  of  ignorance  in 
which  the  Ruffians  were  immerged.  Their  country  became 
by  turns  a  prey  to  the  Poles  and  the  Swedes;  but  was  at  length 
delivered  by  the  good  fenfe  of  the  boyars,  impelled  by  their 
defpair,  fo  late  as  the  year  1613.  The  independency  of  Ruffia 
was  then  on  the  point  of  being  extinguiflied.    Udiflaus,  fon 
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to  Sigifmund  II.  of  Poland,  had  been  declared  czar ;  but  the 
tyranny  of  the  Poles  was  fuch,  that  it  produced  a  general  re- 
bellion of  the  Ruffians,  who  drove  the  Poles  out  of  Mofcov/, 
where  they  had  for  fome  time  defended  themfelves  with  unex- 
ampled courage.  Philaretes,  archbifliop  of  Roftow,  whofe 
wife  was  defcended  of  the  antient  fovereigns  of  Ruffia,  had 
been  fent  ambaffador  to  Poland  by  Demetrius,  one  of  the  Ruf- 
fian tyrants ;  and  there  he  was  detained  prifoner,  under  pre- 
tence, that  his  countrymen  had  rebelled  againft  Uladiflaus, 
The  boyars  met  in  a  body  ;  and  fuch  was  their  veneration  for 
Philaretes  and  his  wife,  whom  the  tyrant  had  fhut  up  in  a 
jiunnery,  that  they  elected  their  fon,  Michael,  a  youth  of  15 
years  of  age,  to  be  their  fovereign.  The  father  being  ex- 
changed for  fome  Polifli  prifoners,  returned  to  RulTia  ;  and 
being  created  patriarch  by  his  fon,  he  reigned  in  the  young 
man's  right  with  great  prudence  and  fuccefs.  He  defeated  the 
attempts  of  the  Poles  to  replace  Uladiflaus  upon  the  throne, 
and  likewife  the  claims  of  a  brother  of  Guftavus  Adolphus, 
but  fubmitted  to  young  Michael  without  any  terms.  The  claims 
of  the  Swedes  and  Poles  upon  Ruffia,  occafioned  a  war  be- 
tween thofe  two  people,  which  gave  Michael  a  kind  of  a 
breathing-time;  and  he  made  ufe  of  it  for  the  benefit  of  his 
l"ubje£ls.  I  find,  that  foon  after  the  election  of  Michael, 
James  I.  of  England  fent,  at  his  invitation,  Sir  John  Mey-* 
rick,  as  his  ambalfador  to  Ruffia,  upon  fome  commercial  affairs, 
and  to  reclai-n  a  certain  fum  of  money  whicti  James  had  ad- 
vanced to  Michael  or  his  predecefiors.  The  Englifli  court, 
however,  was  fo  ignorant  of  the  affairs  of  that  country,  tho' 
a  Ruffian  comp.my  had  been  then  eftablifhed  at  London,  that 
James  was  actually  unacquainted  with  the  czar's  name  and 
title,  for  he  gave  him  no  other  denomination  than  that  of 
Great  duke  and  lord  of  Ruffia.  Three  years  after,  James  and 
Michael  became  much  better  acquainted  ;  and  the  latter  con- 
cluded a  commercial  treaty  with  England,  which  fhews  him 
to  have  been  not  only  well  acquainted  with  the  interefts  of  his 
own  fubje6ls,  but  the  laws  and  ufages  of  nations.  Before  we 
take  leave  of  Michael,  who  furvived  his  father,  I  am  to  men- 
tion the  modes  of  the  char's  nuptials,  which  I  could  not  in-* 
troduce  into  the  mifcellaneous  cuftoms  of  their  fubjedts,  and 
which  are  as  follow.  His  czarifh  majefty's  intention  to  marry 
being  known,  the  moft  celebrated  beauties  of  his  dominions 
Were  fent  for  to  court,  and  there  entertained.  They  were  vi- 
fited  by  the  czar,  and  the  moft  magnificent  nuptial  prepara- 
tions were  made,  before  the  happy  lady  was  declared,  by  fend- 
ing her  magnificent  jewels,  and  a  wedding  robe.  The  reft  of 
the  candidates  were  then  difmified  to  their  feveral  homes,  with 

fuitable 
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iuitable  prefents.  The  name  of  the  lady's  father  who  pleafed 
Michael,  was  Strefchnen  ;  and  he  was  ploughing  his  own  farm, 
when  it  v/as  announced  to  him,  that  he  was  father-in-law  tq 
the  czar. 

Alexis  fucceeded  his  father  Michael,  and  was  married  in  the 
fame  manner.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  prince  of  great  ge- 
nius. He  recovered  SmolenfKo,  Kiow,  and  the  Ukraine  ;  but 
was  unfortunate  in  the  wars  with  the  Swedes.  When  the 
grand  fignior,  Mahomet  IV.  haughtily  demanded  fome  poffef- 
lions  from  him  in  the  Ukraine,  his  anfwer  was,  that  he 
fcorned  to  fubmit  to  a  Mahometan  dog,  and  that  Ills  fcymitar 
was  as  good  as  the  grand  fignior's  fabre."  He  attem.pted  to 
draw  up  a  code  of  laws  for  the  civil  government  of  his  fub- 
jeds,  which  is  faid  to  be  ftill  in  being.  He  cultivated  a  polity? 
correfpondence  with  the  other  powers  of  Europe ;  and  evei^ 
with  the  court  of  Rome,  though  he  ordered  his  ambafladors 
not  to  kifs  the  pope's  toe.  He  fubdued  a  chief  of  the  Dori 
Coffacs,  named  Stenko  Rafin,  who  endeavoured  to  make  him- 
felf  king  of  Aftracan  ;  and  the  rebel,  with  12,000  of  his  ad- 
herents, were  hanged  on  the  high  roads.  He  introduced  linen 
and  filk  manufactures  into  his  dominions  :  and  infcead  of  put- 
ting to  death  or  enflavjng  his  Lithuanian,  Polifti,  and  Tartar 
prifoners,  he  fent  them  to  people  the  banks  of  the  Wolga  and 
the  Kama.  He  died  fuddenly,  at  the  age  of  46,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  1675,  after  {hewing  himfelf  worthy  of  being 
father  to  Peter,  the  Great, 

Alexis  left  behind  him  three  fons  and  a  daughter,  who  was 
a  woman  of  great  intrigue  and  fpirit.  The  names  of  the  fons 
were  Theodore,  Iwan  or  John,  and  Peter,  who  was  by  a  fe- 
cond  marriage.  Theodore  mounted  the  throne,  and  fhewed 
excellent  difpofitions  for  the  improvement  of  his  fubje£i:s  ;  but 
his  bodily  infirmities  prevented  him  from  carrying  them  intq 
execution.  He  died  without  any  ifTue.  His  brother  Iwan, 
being  almoft  blind  and  dumb,  and  otherwife  diftempered, 
Theodore,  before  his  death,  named  his  younger  brother,  Peter, 
to  the  fovereignty ;  though  then  only  10  years  of  age.  This 
deftination  was  difpleafmg  to  the  ambitious  princefs  Sophia  5 
and  fhe  found  means  to  excite  a  horrible  fedition  among  the 
Strelitzes,  who  then  formed  the  ftanding  army  of  Ruilia^ 
Their  exceffes  furpaffed  all  defcription  ;  but  Sophia,  by  her 
pianagement,  replaced  her  brother  Iwan  in  his  birthright ;  and 
cxercifed  the  government  herfelf,  with  the  greateft  feverity  and 
inhumanity  ;  for  all  the  Ruffian  grandees  who  were  related  to 
Peter,  or  whom  (lie  fuppofed  to  favour  him,  were  put  to  cruel 
deaths.  The  inftances  given  by  Voltaire,  of  her  inhuman  admi- 
f  iftration^  are  Shocking  to  humanity.  At  lengtli,  in  1682,  the 
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two  princes,  Iwan  and  Peter,  were  declared  joint  fovereiens, 
and  their  fifter  their  afibciate  and  co-regent.  Her  adminiftra- 
tion  was  bloody  and  tumultuous;  nor  durft  fhe  venture  to  check 
the  fury  of  the  Strelitzes,  and  other  infurgents.  Finding 
this  debility  in  her  own  perfon,  fhe  intended  to  have  married 
prince  Bafil  Galitzin,  who  is  faid  to  have  been  a  man  of  fenfe 
and  fpirit,  and  fome  learning.  Being  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
army  by  Sophia,  he  marched  into  Crim  Tartary ;  but  Peter 
was  now  about  17  years  of  age,  and  aflerted  his  right  to  the 
throne.  Sophia  and  Iwan  were  then  at  Mofcow ;  and  upon 
Peter's  publifhing  aloud,  that  a  confpiracy  had  been  formed  by 
his  fifter  to  murder  him,  he  was  joined  by  the  Strelitzes,  who 
defeated  or  deftroyed  Sophia's  party,  and  forced  herfelf  to  re- 
tire to  a  monaftery.  Galitzin's  life  was  fpared,  but  his  great 
eftate  was  confifcated  ;  and  the  following  curious  fentence  was 
pronounced  as  his  punifliment,  Thou  art  commanded  by  the 
moft  clement  czar,  to  repair  to  Karga,  a  town  under  the  pole, 
and  there  to  continue  the  remainder  of  thy  days.  His  ma- 
jefty,  out  of  his  extreme  goodnefs,  allows  thee  three  pence 
per  day  for  thy  fubfiftence."  Upon  the  death  of  Iwan,  which 
happened  in  1696,  Peter  reigned  alone. 

Jt  far  exceeds  the  bounds  prefcribed  to  this  work,  to  give 
even  a  fummary  detail  of  this  great  prince's  anions.  They 
may  be  collected  from  the  hiftories  of  the  northern  nations, 
Poland,  Germany,  and  other  countries  ;  fome  of  v/hich  I 
have  already  exhibited,  as  I  intend  to  do  the  reft.  All  there- 
fore that  is  necefiary  in  this  place,  is  to  give  a  general  view  of 
his  power,  and  the  vaft  reformation  he  introduced  into  his  do- 
minions. 

Peter,  towards  the  end  of  the  laft  century,  though  he  had 
been  but  very  indifferently  educated,  through  the  jealoufy  of 
his  fifter,  aflbciated  himfelf  with  Germans  and  Dutch  ;  the 
former  for  the  fake  of  their  manufactures,  which  he  early  in- 
troduced into  his  dominions  ;  and  the  latter,  for  their  fkill  in 
navigation,  which  he  practifed  himfelf.  His  inclinations  for 
the  arts  were  encouraged  by  his  favourite  Le  Fort,  a  Piedmon- 
tefe;  and  general  Gordon,  a  Scotchman,  difciplined  the  czar's 
own  regiment,  confifting  of  5000  foreigners  ;  while  Le  Fort 
raifed  a  regiment  of  12,000,  among  whom  he  introduced  the 
French  and  German  exercifes  of  arms,  with  a  view  of  em- 
ploying them  in  curbing  the  infolences  of  the  Strelitzes.  Peter, 
after  this,  began  his  travels ;  leaving  his  military  affairs  in  the 
hands  of  Gordon.  He  fet  out  as  an  attendant  upon  his  own 
ambalFadors  ;  and  his  adventures  in  Holland  and  England,  and 
other  courts,  are  too  numerous,  and  too  well  known,  to  be 
inferted  here.  By  working  as  a  common  fliip-carpenter  at 
2  Deptford 
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Deptford  and  Sardam,  he  completed  himfelf  In  fhip-bullding 
and  navigation  -;  and  through  the  excellent  difcipline  introduced 
among  his  troops  by  the  foreigners,  he  not  only  over-awed  or 
crufhed  all  civil  infurredions,  but  all  his  enemies  on  this  fide 
of  Afia ;  and  at  laft  he  even  exterminated,  all  but  tvi^o  feeble 
regiments,  the  whole  body  of  the  Strelitzes.  He  rofe  gradu- 
ally through  every  rank  and  fervice  both  by  fea  and  land  ;  and 
the  many  defeats  which  he  received,  efpecially  by  Charles  XIL 
at  Narva,  feemed  only  to  enlarge  his  ambition,  and  extend  his 
ideas.  The  battles  he  loft  rendered  him  a  conqueror  upon  the 
whole,  by  adding  experience  to  his  courage  :  and  the  generous 
friendfhip  he  fhewed  to  Auguftus,  king  of  Poland,  both  before 
and  after  he  was  dethroned  by  the  king  of  Sweden,  redounds 
greatly  to  his  honour.  He  had  no  regard  for  rank,  diftind: 
from  merit ;  and  he  at  laft  married,  by  the  name  of  Catharine, 
a  young  Lithuanian  woman,  who  had  been  betrothed  to  a 
Swedifh  foldier ;  becaufe,  after  long  cohabitation,  he  found  her 
poflelTed  of  a  foul  formed  to  execute  his  plans,  and  to  allift  his 
counfels.  Catharine  was  fo  much  a  ftranger  to  her  own  coun- 
try, that  her  hufband  afterwards  difcovered  her  brother,  who 
ferved  as  a  common  foldier  in  his  armies.  But  military  and 
naval  triumphs,  which  fucceeded  one  another  after  the  battle  of 
Pultowa  with  Charles  XII.  were  not  the  chief  glories  of  Peter's 
reign.  He  applied  himfelf  with  equal  affiduity,  as  I  have  al- 
ready mentioned,  to  the  cultivation  of  commerce,  arts,  and 
fciences :  and,  upon  the  v/hole,  he  made  fuch  acquifitions  of 
dominion,  even  in  Europe  itfelf,  that  he  may  be  faid  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  which  happened  in  1725,  to  have  been  the 
moft  powerful  prince  of  his  age. 

Peter  the  Great  was  unfortunate  in  his  eldeft  fon,  who  was 
called  the  czarewitz,  and  who  marrying  without  his  confent, 
entered,  as  his  father  alledged,  into  fome  dangerous  prailices 
againft  his  perfon  and  government ;  for  which  he  was  tried  and 
condemned  to  death.  Under  a  fovereign  fo  defpotic  as  Peter 
was,  we  can  fay  nothing  as  to  the  juftice  of  the  charge.  It 
was,  undoubtedly,  his  will,  that  the  young  prince  fhould  be 
found  guilty ;  but  he  died,  as  is  faid,  of  a  fever,  before  his 
fentence  was  put  into  execution,  in  1722.  Peter  then  or- 
dered his  wife  Catharine  to  be  crowned,  with  the  fame  mag- 
nificent ceremonies  as  if  fhe  had  been  a  Greek  emprefs,  and 
to  be  recognized  as  his  fuccefibr ;  which  fhe  accordingly  was, 
and  mounted  the  Ruffian  throne.  She  died,  after  aglorious 
reign,  in  1727,  and  was  fucceeded  by  Peter  II.  a  minor,  foa 
to  the  czarewitz.  Many  domeftic  revolutions  happened  in 
Ruffia  during  the  fliort  reign  of  this  prince ;  but  none  was  more 
remarkable  than  the  difgrace  and  exile  of  prince  MenzikofF, 
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the  favourite  general  in  the  two  late  reigns,  and  efteemed  thf 
richeft  fubje<Sl  in  Europd.  Peter  died  of  the  fmall-poxin  1730. 

Notwithftanding  the  defpotifm  of  Peter  and  his  wife,  the 
Ruffian  fenate  and  nobility,  upon  the  death  of  Peter  II.  ven- 
tured to  fet  afide  the  order  of  fucceffion  which  they  had  efta- 
blifhed.  The  male  iflue  of  Peter  was  now  extinguifhed  ;  and 
the  duke  of  Holftein,  fon  to  his  eldeft  daughter,  was,  by  the 
deftination  of  the  late  emprefs,  entitled  to  the  crown  :  but  the 
Ruffians,  for  political  reafons,  filled  their  throne  with  Anne, 
duchefs  of  Courland,  fecond  daughter  to  Iwan,  Peter's  eldeft 
brother  ;  though  her  eldeft  fifter,  the  duchefs  of  Mecklen*- 
burgh,  was  alive.  Her  reign  was  profperous  and  glorious  ;  for 
though  fhe  accepted  of  the  crown  under  limitations  that  were 
derogatory  to  her  dignity,  yet  fhe  broke  them  all,  afferted  the 
prerogative  of  her  anceftors,  and  punifhed  the  afpiring  Dolgo- 
ruki  family,  who  had  impofed  upon  her  the  limitations,  that 
they  themfelves  might  govern.  She  raifed  her  favourite,  Biron, 
to  the  duchy  of  Courland  ;  and  was  obliged  to  give  way  to 
many  fevere  executions  on  his  account.  Upon  her  death,  in 
1740,  John,  the  fon  of  her  niece,  the  princefs  of  Mecklen- 
burgh,  by  Anthony  Ulric,  of  Brunfwic  Wolfenbuttel,  was, 
by  her  will,  entitled  to  the  fucceffion  :  but  being  no  more  than 
two  years  old,  Biron  was  appointed  to  be  adminiftrator  of  the 
empire  during  his  nonage.  This  deftination  was  difagreeable 
to  the  princefs  of  Mecklenburgh  and  her  hufband,  and  unpo- 
pular among  the  Ruffians.  Count  Munich  was  employed  by 
the  princefs  of  Mecklenburgh  to  arreft  Biron;  who  was  tried, 
and  condemned  to  die,  but  was  fent  in  exile  to  Siberia. 

The  adminiftration  of  the  princefs  Anne  of  Mecklenburgh 
and  her  hufband,  was,  upon  many  accounts,  but  particularly 
that  of  their  German  connections,  difagreeable,  not  only  ta 
the  Ruffians,  but  to  other  powers  of  Europe  ;  and  notwith- 
ilanding  a  profperous  war  they  carried  on  with  the  Swedes,  the 
princefs  Elizabeth,  daughter,  by  Catharine,  to  Peter  the 
Great,  formed  fuch  a  party,  that  in  one  night's  time  fhe  was 
declared  and  proclaimed  emprefs  of  the  Ruffias  ;  and  the 
princefs  of  Mecklenburgh,  her  hufband,  and  fon,  were  made 
prifoners. 

Elizabeth's  reign  may  be  faid  to  have  been  more  glorious 
than  that  of  any  of  her  predeceffi^rs,  her  father  excepted.  She 
abolifhed,  as  has  been  already  hinted,  capital  punifhments ; 
and  introduced  into  all  civil  and  military  proceedings  a  mode^ 
ration  till  her  time  unknown  in  Ruffia  :  but  at  the  fame  time 
(he  punifhed  the  counts  Munich  and  Ofterman,  who  had  the 
chief  management  of  affairs  during  the  late  adminiftration, 
with  exile,    She  made  peace  with  Sweden    and  fettled^  as  we 

have 
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have  already  feen,  the  fuccellion  to  that  crown,  as  well  as  to 
her  own  dominions,  upon  the  moft  equitable  foundation.  Hav- 
ing glorioufly  finiftied  a  war,  which  had  been  ftirred  up  againft 
her,  with  Sweden,  fhe  replaced  the  natural  order  of  fucceffion 
in  her  own  family,  by  declaring  the  duke  of  Holftein-Got- 
torp,  who  was  defcended  from  her  elder  fifter,  to  be  her  heir. 
She  gave  him  the  title  of  grand  duke  of  Ruflia  i  and  foon  after 
her  acceffion  to  the  throne,  fhe  called  him  to  her  court ;  where  he 
renounced  the  fucceffion  to  the  crown  of  Sweden,  which  un- 
doubtedly belonged  to  him,  embraced  the  Greek  religion,  and 
married  a  princefs  of  Anhalt-Zerbft,  by  whom  he  had  a  fon^ 
who  is  now  heir  to  the  Ruffian  empire. 

Few  princes  have  had  a  more  uninterrupted  career  of  glorjr 
than  Elizabeth.  She  was  completely  vi(5):orious  over  the 
Swedes.  Her  alliance  was  courted  by  Great-Britain,  at  the 
expence  of  a  large  fubfidy  ;  but  many  political,  and  fome,  as 
is  faid,  private  reafons,  determined  her  to  take  part  with  the 
houfe  of  Auftria  againft  the  king  of  Pruffia  in  1756.  Her 
arms  alone  gave  a  turn  to  the  fuccefs  of  the  war,  which  was  in 
disfavour  of  Pruffia,  notwithftanding  that  monarch's  amazing 
abilities  both  in  the  field  and  cabinet.  Her  conquefts  were 
fuch,  as  portended  the  entire  deftruftion  of  the  Pruffian  power, 
'which  was  faved  only  by  her  critical  death,  on  January  5,  1762. 

Elizabeth  was  fucceeded  by  Peter  HI.  grand  prince  of 
Ruffia,  and  duke  of  Holftein  :  a  prince  whofe  conduct  has 
been  varioufly  reprefented.  He  mounted  the  throne  poflefled 
of  an  enthufiaftic  admiration  of  his  Pruffian  majefty's  virtues; 
to  whom  he  gave  peace,  and  whofe  principles  and  practices  he 
feems  to  have  adopted  as  the  direcStories  of  his  future  reign. 
He  might  have  furmounted  the  efFe61:s  even  of  thofe  peculia- 
"tities,  unpopular  as  they  then  were  in  Ruffia  ;  but  it  is  faid, 
that  he  aimed  at  reformations  in  his  dominions,  which  even 
Peter  the  Great  durft  not  attempt ;  and  that  he  even  ventured 
to  cut  off  the  beards  of  his  clergy.  His  memory  has  beea 
likewife  accufed  of  certain  domeftic  infidelities,  v/hich  were  too 
provoking  for  a  fpirited  princefs  to  bear.  Whatever  there 
may  be  in  thofe  fuggeftions,  it  is  certain  that  an  univerfal  con-^ 
fpiracy  was  formed  againft  him,  and  that  he  fcarcely  knew  an 
interval  between  the  lofs  of  his  crown  and  his  life,  of  which 
he  was  deprived  while  under  an  ignominious  confinement, 
That  his  conduct  with  regard  to  Pruffia,  was  not  the  folecaufe 
of  his  depofition,  feems  pretty  evident  from  the  meafures  of 
his  fuccelFor,  who  was  his  own  wife,  and  now  reigns  by  the 
title  of  Catharine  HI.  That  princefs,  with  regard  to  Pruffia, 
trod  ia  her  hufband's  fteps,  and  now  follows  the  plan  he 
chalked  out.    The  moit  remarkable  domedic  occurrence  of 
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her  reign  hitherto,  is  the  death  of  prince  Iwan,  fon  to  the 
princefs  of  Mecklenburgh,  and,  while  he  was  in  his  cradle, 
emperor  of  Ruffia.  That  prince  loft  his  life  in  an  ill-con- 
certed confpiracy,  which  had  been  formed  by  fome  private  offi- 
cers, to  raife  him  to  the  throne. 

As  the  internal  tranquillity  of  Poland  is  a  capital  ohjed:  with 
RulTia,  her  prefent  imperial  majefty  took  a  great  concern  in 
raifing  that  king  to  the  throne,  and  in  fecuring  the  rights  which 
the  treaty  of  Oliva  had  given  to  the  Greek  and  proteftant  fub- 
je6ts  of  the  Polifli  republic.  The  umbrage  which  her  armies 
gave  to  the  Roman-catholic  Poles,  by  their  refidence  in  Poland, 
produced  firft  a  civil  war,  and  then  confederacies  againft  all 
that  had  been  done  during  the  late  ele£lion  ;  which  rendered 
Poland  a  fcene  of  blood  and  confufion.  The  Ottoman  court, 
who  had  been  long  waiting  for  fuch  an  opportunity,  availed 
itfelf  of  the  occafion  ;  they  imprifoncd,  contrary  to  the  law  of 
nations,  the  RulTian  minifter  at  Conftantinople,  declared  war 
againft  Ruflia,  and  marched  500,000  troops  to  the  confines  of 
Poland  and  RufTia. 

Hoftilities  are  now  begun  between  thefe  rival  and  mighty 
empires.  The  Ruffian  arms  have  been  vi61:orious  by  fea  and 
land,  and  the  Turkifh  greatnefs  has  received  a  fhock  which 
feems  to  threaten  an  abridgment,  if  not  the  total  difTolution  of 
their  power  in  Europe.  In  this  quarrel  the  other  nations  of  Eu- 
rope have  remained  neutral.  How  far  the  rifmg  greatnefs  of  the 
Ruffians  may  be  confiftent  with  the  commercial  intereft  of  Eng- 
land, and  the  ballance  of  power  eftablifhed  at  the  expence  of  fo 
much  blood  and  treafure,  is  a  queftion  which  we  fhaJl  leave  to 
the  fpeculation  of  politicians. 


SCOTLAND,  AND  ITS  adjacent  ISLES. 

ISLES   0  F  SCOTLAND. 

T  Shall,  according  to  the  general  plan  I  have  laid  down,  treat 
of  the  illands  belonging  to  Scotland,  before  I  proceed  to 
the  description  of  that  antient  kingdom  ;  and,  to  avoid  pro- 
lixity, I  fhall  comprehend  under  one  head,  thofe  of  Shetland, 
Orkney,  and  the  Hebrides,  or  Weftern  ifles. 

Situation  and  extent.]  The  iflands  of  Shetland  lie 
north-eaft  of  the  Orcades,  between  60  and  61  degrees  of  north 
latitude  ;  and  are  part  of  the  fhire  of  Orkney. 

The. Orcades,  or  Orkney  iflands,  lie  north  of  Dungfby- 
head,  between  59  and  60  degrees  of  north  latitude  >  divided 
from  the  cojutinent  by  Pentland  Firth. 

The 
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.  The  weftern  ifles  are  very  numerous,  and  fome  of  them  large  j 
fituate  between  55  and  59  degrees  of  north  latitude. 

Climate.]  There  is  very  little  dilFerence  in  the  climate 
ofthofe  iflands,  the  air  being  keen,  piercing,  and  falubrious  ; 
fo  that  many  of  the  natives  live  to  a  great  age.  In  the  Shet- 
land and  Orkney  iflands  they  fee  to  read  at  midnight  in  June 
and  July  ;  and  during  four  of  the  fummer  months,  they  have 
frequent  communications,  both  for  bufmefs  and  curiofity, 
with  each  other,  and  with  the  continent  :  the  reft  of  the  year, 
however,  they  are  almoft  inacceflible,  through  fogs,  darknefs, 
and  ftorms.  It  is  a  certain  fa61:,  that  a  Scotch  fiftierman  was 
imprifoned  in  May,  for  publifhing  the  account  of  the  prince 
and  princefs  of  Orange  being  raifed  to  the  throne  of  England 
the  preceding  November  ;  and,  probably,  would  have  been, 
iianged,  had  not  the  news  been  confirmed  by  the  arrival  o£ 
a  fhip. 

.  Chief  islands  and  towns.]  The  largeft  of  the  Shet- 
land iflands,  which  are  forty- fix  in  number,  (though  many 
of  them  are  uninhabited)  is  Mainland,  which  is  60  miles  in. 
length,  and  20  in  breadth.  Its  principal  town  is  Larwick^ 
which  contains  300  families  ;  the  whole  number  of  families 
in  the  ifland  not  exceeding  500.  Skalloway  is  another  town,^ 
where  the  remains  of  a  caftle  are  ftill  to  be  feen,  and  is  the 
feat  of  a  prefbytery.  On  this  ifland  the  Dutch  begin  to  fifh 
for  herrings  at  Midfummer,  and  their  fifhing  feafon  lafts  fix: 
months. 

The  largeft  of  the  Orkney  iflands,  which  are  about  thirty 
in  number,  (though  feveral  of  them  are  unpeopled)  is  called 
Pomona.  Its  length  is  twenty-four  miles,  and  its  breadth^ 
in  fome  places,  nine.  It  contains  nine  parifh  churches,  and 
four  excellent  harbours. 

The  ifle  of  Mull,  in  the  Hebrides,  is  twenty-four  miles: 
long,  and,  in  fome  places,  almoft  as  broad.  It  contains  twa 
parifhes,  and  a  caftle,  called  Duart,  which  is  the  chief  place 
in  the  ifland.  The  other  principal  weftern  iflands  are,  Lewis^ 
or  Harries,  (for  they  both  form  but  one  ifland)  which  belongs 
to  the  fhire  of  Rofs,  and  is  100  miles  in  length,  and  13  0114, 
in  breadth.  Sky,  belonging  to  the  ftiire,  of  Invernefs,  is  40 
miles  long,  and,  in  fome  places,  30  broad  ;  fruitful,  and 
well  peopled.  Bute,  which  is  about  ao  miles  long,  and  3  oc 
4  broad,  is  famous  for  containing  the  caftle  of  Rothfay,  which  ^ 
gave  the  title  of  duke  to  the  eldeft  fons  of  the  kings  of  Scot- 
land ;  as  it  now  does  to  the  prince  of  Wales.  Rothfay  is 
likewife  a  royal  burgh  j  and  the  iflands  of  Bute  and  Arran, 
form  the  fhire  of  Bute.  The  ifles  of  Ila  and  Jura,  are  part  of 
Argylefhire,  but  they  have'  no  towns  worthy  notice.  North 
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Wift  contains  an  excellent  harbour,  called  Lochmaddy,  fa- 
mous for  herring-fifhing.  I  fhall  omit  the  mention  of  many 
other  of  the  Hebrides  "iflands,  which  are  at  prefent  of  fmall 
importance,  either  to  the  public  or  the  proprietors  ;  though, 
probably,  they  may,  in  future  times,  be  of  great  confequence 
to  both,  by  the  very  improveable  fifheries  upon  their  coafts. 
I  cannot,  however,  avoid  mentioning  the  famous  ifle  of  lona,, 
once  the  feat  and  fandluary  of  weftern  learning,  and  the  bury- 
ing-place  of  many  kings  of  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Norway. 
It  is  ftill  famous  for  its  reliques  of  fandimonious  antiquity, 
as  fhali  be  hereafter  mentioned/  Some  authors  have  been  at 
great  pains  to  defcribe  the  ifland  of  St.  Kilda,  or  Hirt,  for  no 
other  reafon,  that  I  can  difcover,  butbecaufe  it  is  the  remoteft 
of  all  the  north-weft  iflands,  and  very  difficult  of  accefs  ;  for 
it  does  not  contain  above  thirty-five  families,  all  of  which  are 
proteftant,  and  know  very  little  of  the  value  of  money. 

Inhabitants,  customs,  popula- 7  It  is  not  to  be  ima- 
TioN,  LANGUAGE  AND  RELIGION.  J  gincd,  that  the  in- 
habitants of  the  iflands  belonging  to  Scotland,  can  be  fo  mi- 
nutely defcribed  here,  as  they  have  been  by  fome  other  authors ; 
not  fo  much  on  account  of  their  importance,  as  their  curiofity. 
Thofe  of  Shetland  and  Orkney  were  formerly  fubje61:  to  the 
crown  of  Denmark,  who  pledged  them,  and  in  the  reign  of 
James  III.  conveyed  them  in  property  to  the  crown  of  Scot- 
land. The  ifles  of  Shetland  and  Orkney  form  a  ftewarty,  or 
(hire,  which  fends  a  member  to  parliament.  At  prefent,  the 
people  in  general  differ  little  from  the  Lowlanders  of  Scotland, 
only,  perhaps,  they  are  more  honeft  and  religious.  Men  of 
fortune  there,  have  improved  their  eftates  wonderfully  of  latf? 
years  ;  and  have  introduced  into  their  families  all  the  luxuries 
and  elegancies  that  are  to  be  found  at  the  tables  of  their  Englifh 
and  Scotch  neighbours.  They  build  their  dwelling,  and  other 
houfes,  in  the  moft  fafhionable  tafte  ;  and  are  remarkable  for 
the  finenefs  of  their  linen.  As  to  the  common  people,  they 
live  upon  butter,  cheefe,  fifli,  fea  and  land  fowl  (of  which  they 
have  great  plenty)  particularly  geefe  ;  and  their  chief  drink  is 
whey,  which  they  have  the  art  to  ferment,  fo  as  to  give  it  a 
vinous  quality.  In  fome  of  the  northern  iflands,  the  Nor- 
wegian, which  is  called  the  Norfe  language,  is  flill  fpoken. 
Their  vaft  intercourfe  with  the  Dutch,  during  the  fifhing  fea- 
fon,  renders  that  language  common  in  the  Shetland  and  Ork- 
ney iflands.  The  }  eople  there  are  as  expert  as  the  Norwegians, 
already  defcribed,  in  feizing  the  nefts  of  fea-fowls,  who  build 
in  the  moft  frightful  precipices  and  rocks.  The  people's  tem- 
perance prefer  ves  them  from  many  difeafes  known  to  luxury. 
They  cure  the  fcurvy  and  the  jaundice,  to  which  they  are  fub- 
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je(3:,  with  the  powder  of  fnail-fhells  and  fcurvy-grafs,  of 
which  they  have  plenty.  Their  religion  is  proteftant,  ac- 
cording to  the  difcipline  of  the  church  of  Scotland  ;  and  their 
civil  inftitutions  are  much  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the  country  to 
which  they  belong. 

Nothing  certain  can  be  mentioned  as  to  the  population  of 
thofe  three  divifions  of  iflands.  We  have  the  moft  undoubted 
evidences  of  hiftory,  that  about  400  years  ago,  they  were 
much  more  populous  than  they  are  now  ;  for  the  Hebrides 
themfelves  were  known  often  to  fend  10,000  fighting  men  into 
the  field,  without  prejudice  to  their  agriculture.  At  prefent, 
their  numbers  are  faid  not  to  exceed  48,000.  The  people  of 
the  Hebrides  are  cloathed,  and  live  like  the  Scotch  High- 
landers, who  fhall  hereafter  be  defcribed.  They  are  fimilar  in 
perfons,  conftitutions,  cuftoms,  and  prejudices  ;  but  v/ith  this 
difference,  that  as  the  more  polifhed  manners  of  the  Lowlanders 
are  ev^ery  day  gaining  ground  in  the  Highlands,  perhaps  the 
defcendents  of  the  antient  Caledonians,  in  a  few  years,  will 
be  difcernible  only  in  the  Hebrides. 

Thofe  iflands  alone  retain  the  antient  ufages  of  the  Celts, 
as  defcribed  by  the  oldeft  and  beft  authors  ;  but  With  a  ftrong 
tinfture  of  the  feudal  conlHtution.  Their  ihanachies  or  ftory- 
tellers  fupply  the  place  of  the  antient  bards,  fo  famous  in 
hiftory  3  and  are  the  hiftorians,  or  rather  the  genealogifts,  as 
well  as  poets,  of  the  nation  and  familv.  The  chief  is  like- 
wife  attended,  when  he  appears  abroad,  with  his  mufician, 
who  is  generally  a  bagpiper,  and  dreft  in  the  manner,  but 
more  fumptuoufly  than  the  Englifh  minflrels  of  former  times  *. 
Notwithftanding  the  contempt  into  v/hich  that  mufic  is  fallen, 
it  is  almoft  incredible  with  what  care  and  attention  it  was  cul- 
tivated among  thofe  iflanders,  fo  late  as  the  beginning  of  the 
prefent  century.  They  had  regular  colleges  and  profeflbrs, 
and  the  ftudents  took  degrees  according  to  their  proficiency. 
Many  of  the  Celtic  rites,  fome  of  w^hich  were  too  barbarous 
to  be  retained,  or  even  mentioned,  are  now  abolifhed.  The 
inhabitants,  however,  ftill  preferve  the  moft  profound  refpeft 
and  affection  for  their  feveral  chieftains,  notwithftanding  all 
the  pains  that  have  been  taken  by  the  Britifti  legiflature  to  break 
thofe  conne<flions,  which  experience  has  fhewn  to  be  fo  dan^ 
gerous  to  government.  The  com/mon  people  are  but  little 
better  lodged  than  the  Norwegians  and  Laplanders,  already 
defcribed  ;  though  they  certainly  faie  better,  for  they  have 
oatmeal,  plenty  of  fifh  and  fowl,  cheefe,  butter-milk,  and 
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whey  ;  and,  when  they  chufe  it,  plenty  of  mutton,  beef,  goat, 
kid,  and  venifon.  They  indulge  themfelves,  like  their  fore- 
fathers, in  a  romantic  poetical  turn,  which  is  an  enemy  to  in- 
duftry,  and  indeed  to  domeftic  and  perfonal  cleanlinefs.  The 
agility  of  both  fexes  in  the  exercifes  of  the  field,  and  in  dan- 
cing to  their  favourite  mufic,  is  remarkable. 

The  reader  would  not  pardon  an  author,  who,  in  treating^ 
of  this  fubjecl,  fhould  omit  that  remarkable  mantology,  or 
gift  of  prophecy,  which  diftinguifhes  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Hebrides  under  the  name  of  the  fecond  fight.  It  would  be 
equally  abfurd  to  attempt  to  difprove  the  reality  of  the  inftances 
of  this  kind  that  have  been  brought  by  creditable  authors,  as 
to  admit  all  that  has  been  faid  upon  the  fubje<£t.  The  adepts 
of  the  fecond-fight  pretend  that  they  have  certain  revelations, 
or  rather  prefentations,  either  really  or  typically,  which  fwim 
tefore  their  eyes,  of  certain  events  that  are  to  happen  in  the 
compafs  of  24  or  48  hours.  I  do  not,  however,  from  the  bell 
information,  obferve  that  any  two  of  thofe  adepts  agree  as  to 
the  manner  and  forms  of  thofe  revelations,  or  that  they  have 
tny  fixed  method  for  interpreting  their  typical  appearances. 
The  truth  feems  to  be,  that  thofe  iflanders,  by  indulging  them- 
felves in  lazy  habits,  acquire  vifionary  ideas,  and  over-heat 
their  imaginations,  till  they  are  prefented  with  thofe  phan- 
tafms,  which  they  miftake  for  fatidical  manlfeftations.  They 
inftantly  begin  to  prophecy  ;  and  it  would  be  abfurd  to  fup- 
pofc,  that  amidit  many  thoufands  of  predi(5tions,  feme  did  not 
happen  to  be  fulfilled  ;  and  thefe  being  well  attefted,  gave 
fanction  to  the  whole. 

Many  learned  men  have  been  of  opinion,  that  the  Hebrides 
being  the  moft  wefterly  iflands  where  the  Celts  fettled,  their 
language  muft  remain  there  in  its  greateft  purity.  This  opi- 
nion, though  veny  plaufible,  has  failed  in  experience,  Manj 
Celtic  words,  it  is  true,  as  well  as  cuftoms,  are  there  found  ; 
but  a  vail  intercourfe  which  the  Hebrides  had  with  the  Danes, 
the  Norwegians,  and  other  northern  peop'e,  whofe  language  is 
mixed  with  the  Sclavonian  and  Teutonic,  which  laft  has  na 
affinity  with  the  Celtic,  has  rendered  their  language  a  com- 
pound J  fo  that  it  approaches  in  no  degree  to  the  purity  of  the 
Celtic,  commonly  called  Erfe,  which  was  fpoken  by  their 
neighbours  in  Lochaber  and  the  oppofite  coafts  of  Scotland,  the 
undoubted  defcendents  of  the  Celts,  among  whom  their  language 
temains  more  unmixed. 

The  religion  profefled  in  the  Hebrides,  is  chiefly  prefbyte- 
rian,  as  eftabliflied  in  the  church  of  Scotland  ;  but  popery  and 
ignorance  iUll  prevail  among  fome  of  the  iflanders,  whilft  fu- 
5  perilitious 
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perftitious  pradices  and  cuftoms  feem  to  be  almoft  grafted  in 
their  nature. 

Soil,  mines  and  quarries.]  Though  it  is  not  in  the 
power  of  natural  philofophy  to  account  for  the  reafon,  yet  it 
is  certain  that  the  foil  both  of  the  northern  and  weftern  iflands 
belonging  to  Scotland,  has  fufFered  an  amazing  alteration.  It 
is  evident  to  the  eye-fight,  that  many  of  thofe  iflands  have 
been  the  habitations  of  the  Druids,  whofe  temples  are  ftill  vi- 
fible  in  moft  of  them  ;  and  thofe  temples  w^ere  furrounded  by 
groves,  tliough  little  or  no  timber  now  grov/s  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. The  ftumps  of  former  trees,  hov/ever,  are  dif- 
cernible,  as  aremanyveftiges  of  grandeur,  evenfince  the  admiflion 
of  the  Chriftian  religion  ;  which  prove  the  decreafe  of  the 
riches,  power,  and  population,  of  the  inhabitants.  Experi- 
^snce  daily  fhews,  that  if  the  foil  of  the  northern  and  weftern 
iflands  till  of  late  were  barren,  cold,  and  uncomfortable,  it 
was  owing  to  their  want  of  culture  ;  for  fuch  fpots  of  them 
as  are  now  cultivated,  produce  corn,  vegetables,  and  gardenr- 
ftufF,  more  than  fuflicient  for  the  inhabitants  ;  and  even  fruits 
trees  are  now  brought  to  maturity.  Tin,  lead,  and  filver 
mines ;  marl,  flate,  free-ftone,  and  even  quarries  of  marble, 
have  been  found  upon  thofe  iflands.  They  are  not  deftitute 
.of  fine  frefh  water  ;  and  lakes,  and  rivulets  that  abound  with 
excellent  trout.  At  the  fame  time  it  mufl  be  owned,  that  the- 
prefent  face  of  the  foil  is  bare,  and  unornamented  with  trees, 
excepting  a  few  that  are  reared  in  gardens. 

Trade  and  manufactures.]  Thefeareall  in  their  in^ 
fancy  in  thofe  iflands.  The  reader  can  eafily  fuppofe,  that 
their  ilaple  commodities  confift  of  fifli,  efpecially  herrings, 
which  are  the  befl  in  the  world,  and,  when  properly  cured, 
are  equal  even  to  thofe  of  the  Dutch.  They  carry  on  like- 
wife  a  confiderable  trade  in  down  and  feathers  ;  and  their  fheep 
affords  them  wool,  which  they  manufacture  into  coarfe  cloths; 
and  even  the  linen  manufacSlure  makes  no  fmall  progrefs  in 
thofe  iflands.  They  carry  their  black  cattle  alive  to  the  adja- 
cent parts  of  Scotland,  where  they  are  difpofed  of  in  fale  or 
barter;  as  are  large  quantities  of  their  mutton,  which  they 
fait  in  the  hide.  Upon  the  whole,  application  and  induflry, 
with  fome  portion  of  public  encouragement,  are  only  wanting 
to  render  thofe  iflands  at  once  ornamental  and  beneficial  %q 
their  mother  country,  as  well  as  to  their  inhabitants, 

Beasts,  birds,  and  fishes.]  Little  can  be  faid  on  this 
head,  that  is  peculiar  to  thofe  iflands.  In  the  countries  aU 
ready  defcribed,  mention  has  been  made  of  moft  of  the  bird^ 
and  fifhes  that  have  been  difcovered  here  ;  only  it  is  thought 
that  they  contain  a  fpecies  of  falcon  or  hawk,  of  a  more  noblq 
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and  docile  nature  than  any  that  are  to  be  found  elfewhere.  The 
Shetland  ifles  are  famous  for  a  fmall  breed  of  horfes,  which  are 
incredibly  a(5VIve,  ftrong,  and  hardy,  and  frequently  feen  in 
the  ftreets  of  London,  yoked  to  the  fplendid  carriages  of  the 
curious  or  wealthy.  The  coafts  of  thofe  iflands,  till  within 
thefe  20  years,  feemed,  however,  to  have  been  created  not  for 
the  inhabitants,  but  for  ftrangers.  The  latter  furnifh  the 
former  with  wines,  ftrong  liquors,  fpice,  and  luxuries  of  all 
kinds,  for  their  native  commodities,  at  the  gain  of  above  lOO 
per  cent.  But  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  pernicious  traffic  now 
draws  to  an  end.  Three  thoufand  buffes  have  been  known  to 
be  employed  in  one  year  by  the  Dutch  in  the  herring  fifhery, 
befides  thofe  fitted  out  by  the  Hamburghers,  Bremeners,  and 
other  northern  ports. 

Rarities  and  curiosities,  7  Thofe  iflands  exhibit  many 
ARTIFICIAL  AND  NATURAL.  3  pregnant  proofs,  in  their 
churches,  the  veftiges  of  old  forts,  and  other  buildings  both 
facred  and  civil,  of  what  I  have  already  obferved,  that  they 
were  formerly  more  populous  than  they  are  now.  The  ufe  and 
conflru(flion  of  fome  of  thofe  works  are  not  eafily  accounted 
for  at  prefent.  In  a  gloomy  valley  belonging  to  Hoy,  one  of 
the  weftern  iflands,  is  a  kind  of  a  hermitage,  cut  out  of  a 
ftone  called  a  dwarf-ftone,  36  feet  long,  18  broad,  and  nine 
thick  j  in  which  is  a  fquare  hole,  about  two  feet  high,  for  an 
entrance,  with  a  flone  of  the  fame  fize  for  a  door.  Within 
this  entrance  is  the  rcfemblance  of  a  bed,  with  a  pillow  cut 
out  of  the  flone,  big  enough  for  two  men  to  lie  on  :  at  the 
other  end  is  a  couch,  and  in  the  middle  a  hearth,  with  a  hole 
cut  out  above  for  a  chimney.  It  would  be  endlefs  to  recount 
the  various  vefliges  of  the  druidical  temples  remaining  in  thofe 
iflands,  fome  of  which  have  required  prodigious  labour,  and 
are  flupendous  ere£lions,  of  the  fame  nature  as  the  famous 
Stonehenge  near  Salifbury,  which  I  fhall  have  occafion  to  de- 
fcribe :  others  feem  to  be  memorials  of  particular  perfons,  or 
actions,  confifling  of  one  large  (tone  flanding  upright ;  fom'c 
of  them  have  been  fculptured,  and  others  have  ferved  as  fepul- 
chres,  and  are  compofed  of  flones  cemented  together.  Bar- 
rows, as  they  are  called  in  England,  are  frequent  in  thofe 
iflands ;  and  the  monuments  of  Danifh  and  Norwegian  forti- 
fications might  employ  an  able  antiquary  to  defcribe.  The 
gigantic  bones  found  in  many  burial  places  here,  give  room  to 
believe,  that  the  former  inhabitants  were  of  far  larger  fize  than 
the  prefent.  It  is  likewife  probable,  from  fome  ancient  remains, 
particularly  catacombs,  and  nine  filver  fibulae  or  clafps,  found 
at  Stennis,  one  of  the  Orkneys,  that  the  Romans  were  well 
acquainted  with  thofe  parts. 
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The  cathedral  of  Kirkwall,  the  capital  of  the  Orkneys,  is 
a  fine  Gothic  building,  dedicated  to  St.  Magnus,  but  now 
converted  into  a  parifh  church.  Its  roof  is  fupported  by  14 
pillars  on  each  fide,  and  its  fleeple,  in  which  is  a  good  ring 
of  bells,  by  four  large  pillars.  The  three  gates  of  the  church 
are  chequered  with  red  and  white  poliflied  ftones,  emboffed, 
and  elegantly  flowered. 

The  Hebrides  are  ftill  more  diftinguifhed  than  the  Orkney 
or  Shetland  ifles  for  their  remains  of  antiquity  ;  and  it  would 
far  exceed  the  bounds  allotted  to  this  head,  were  we  even  to 
mention  every  noted  monument  found  upon  them,  dedicated  to 
civil,  religious,  or  warlike  purpofes.  We  cannot,  however, 
avoid  taking  particular  notice  of  the  celebrated  ifle  of  Jona, 
called  St.  Columb-Kill.  We  fliall  not  enter  into  the  hillory 
or  origin  of  the  religious  eredions  upon  this  ifland  ;  it  is  fuf- 
ficient  to  fay,  that  it  feems  to  have  ferved  as  a  fan£lua.ry  for 
St.  Columba,  and  other  holy  men  of  learning,  while  Ireland, 
England,  and  Scotland,  v/ere  defolated  by  barbarifm.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  northern  pagans  often  landed  here,  and  paid  no 
regard  to  the  fandtity  of  the  place.  The  church  of  St.  Mary, 
which  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  cathedral,  is  a  beautiful  fabric. 
It  contains  the  bodies  of  fome  Scotch^  Iriih,  and  Norwegian 
kings,  with  fome  Gaaelic  infcriptionir.  The  tomb  of  Columba, 
who  lies  buried  here,  is  uninfcribed.  The  fteepie  is  large,  the 
cupola  21  feet  fquare,  the  doors  and  windov/s  are  curioufly 
carved,  and  the  altar  is  of  the  fineft  marble.  Innumerable  are 
the  infcriptions  of  ancient  cuftoms  and  ceremonies  that  are 
difcernible  upon  this  ifland,  and  give  countenance  to  the  weU- 
known  obfervation,  that  when  learning  was  extinct  in  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe,  it  found  a  refuge  in  Scotland,  or  rather  in 
thofe  iHands. 

The  iflands  belonging  to  Scotland,  contain  likewife  fome 
natural  curiofities  peculiar  to  themfelves;  the  phafeoli,  or  Mo- 
lucca beans,  have  been  found  in  the  Orkneys,  driven,  as  is 
fuppofed,  from  the  Weft-Indies,  by  the  wefterly  winds,  which 
often  force  afliore  many  curious  fheils  and  marine  produ<9:ions, 
highly  efteemed  by  naturalifts.  In  the  parifh  of  Harn,  a  large 
piece  of  ftag's-horn  was  found  very  deep  in  the  earth,  by  the 
inhabitants,  who  were  digging  for  marl ;  and  certain  bitumi- 
nous effluvia  produce  furprizing  phenomena,  which  the  natives 
believe  to  be  fupernatural. 

Learning,  learned  men,  7  c    c    ^.i  4 
and  history,  ^ 
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SCOTLAND. 


M 


lies. 


Extent  and  situation. 
Degrees. 


Length    300  1  n  (  54  and  59  North  latitude. 

Breadth   j^oj  I   i  and  6  Weft  longitude. 

Name.]  rr^HERE  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Scots 
J_  were  not  the  original  inhabitants  of  this 
kingdom,  which  they  invaded  about  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth  century,  and  having  conquered  the  Pids,  the  territo- 
ries of  both  were  called  Scotland ;  and  that  the  word  Scot,  is 
no  other  than  a  corruption  of  Scuyth,  or  Scythian  ;  being 
originally  from  that  immenfe  country,  called  Scythia  by  the 
ancients.  It  is  termed,  by  the  Italians,  Scotia ;  by  the  Spa- 
niards, Efcotia  ;  by  the  French,  Efcofle  j  by  the  Scots,  Ger- 
mans, and  Englifh,  Scotland. 

Boundaries.]  Scotland,  which  contains  an  area  of 
27,794  miles,  is  bounded  on  the  fouth  by  England  ;  and  on 
the  north,  eaft,  and  weft,  by  the  Deucaledonian,  German, 
and  Irifli  feas,  or  more  properly,  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

Divisions  and  subdivisions.]  Scotland  is  divided  into 
the  counties  fouth  of  the  Firth  of  Forth  ;  the  capital  of  which, 
and  of  all  the  kingdom,  is  Edinburgh  ;  and  thole  to  the  north 
of  the  fame  river,  where  the  chief  town  is  Aberdeen.  This 
was  the  antient  national  divifion  ;  but  fome  modern  writers, 
with  lefs  geographical  accuracy,  have  divided  it  into  High- 
lands and  Lowlands,  on  account  of  the  different  habits,  man- 
ners, and  cuftoms  of  the  inhabitants  of  each. 

Eighteen  counties,  or  (hires j  are  allotted  to  the  fouthern 
divifion,  and  15  to  the  northern  j  and  thofe  counties  are  fub- 
dividcd  into  fherifdoms,  ftewarties,  and  bailiwicks,  according 
to  the  antient  tenures  and  privileges  of  the  landholders. 


Shires, 


J.  Edinburgh  — < 


-2.  Haddington 

■3.  Merfe,  antient- 
ly  Berwick  * 


Counties  and  other 
fubdivifions. 


Mid-Lothian  — 


Eaft-Lothian 

The  Merches, 
Lauderdale 


and 


Chief  Towns. 

Edinburgh,  W.  Ion.  3, 
N.  lat.  56.  Muffel- 
burg,  Leith,  and 
Dalkeith.  • 

Dunbar,  Haddington, 
and  North-Berwick, 

Duns,  and  Lauder. 


*  Berwick,  on  the  north  fide  of  the  Tweed,  belonged  formerly  to  Scotland,  and 
jgave  name  to  a  county  in  that  kingdom  ;  but  it  is  new  formed  into  a  town  and 
county  of  itfelf,  in  a  political  fenfe  diftinit  from  England  and  Scotland,  having  its 
»wn  privileges. 


Shires. 


4.  Roxborough 

5.  Selkirk  — 

6.  Peebles  — 

7.  Lanerk  — 
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Counties  and  other 
fubdxvifions. 
CTiviotdale,  Lidfdale, 
l     Efkdale  and  Eufdale 
Ettrick  Foreil  — ■ 
Tweedale  — 

\  Clydfdale   
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Chief  Towns. 


8.  Dumfries    —    Nithfdale,  Annandale 

9.  Wigtown 

10.  Kirkcud- 
bright — ^ 

11.  Air  — 


]{ 

{ 


Jedburgh,  Kelfo,  and 

Melrofs. 
Selkirk. 
Peebles. 

Glafgow,  W.  Ion.  4-5, 
N.  lat.  55-52.  Ha- 
milton, Iianerk,  ^ 
Rutherglen. 

Dumfries,  Annand. 


12.  Dumbarton 

13.  Bute  and 

14.  Cathnefs 

15.  Renfrew 

16.  Stirling 
jy»  Linlithgow 


11         tTT-  ao  4.    7  f  Wisftown,  Stanraer,  & 
Galloway,  Weft  Part    II  ilhkehorn. 

I  Galloway,  Eaft  Part  J  |  Kirkudbright 
5Ky.e,    Carrick,  ^n^-^^:,^^^^^^ 


^  Cunningh 
Lenox 


Bute,  Arran, 
Cathnefs 


and 


^  Renfrew 
Stirlins: 


I  Weft  Lothian     —     ^  \ 


l8.  Argyle   —  ^ 


Argyle,  Cowal,  Knap-"| 
dale,  Kintire,  and  j 
Lorn,  with  Part  of  \ 
the  Weftern  Tfles,  ! 
particularly  Ifla,  j 


arton,  and  Saltcots. 
Dumbarton. 
C  Rothfay. 

i  Wick,  N.lat.  58-40. 
(     and  Thurfo. 
f  Renfrew,Paifley,Gree-. 
i     nock,  &  Port-Glafr 
L  gow. 

Stirling  and  Falkirk, 
Linlithgow,  Bur- 
roughftonnefs,  and 
Queensferry. 


19.  Perth  — 

20.  Kincardin 


Jura,  Mull,  Will, 
Terif,  Col,  andLif-  I 
more  .  —    —  J 
Perth,  Athol,  Gowry, 
Broadalbin,  Mon- 
teith,  Strathern, 
Glenlhield,  and 
Raynork 

—  <  Merns  — 


Inverary,  DunftaiFnag, 
Killonmer.  and 
Campbletown. 


21.  Aberdeen-^  Mar, Buchan,  Garioch 


and  Strathbbgie 


Perth,  Scone,  Dum- 
blane,  Blair,  and 
Dunkeld. 


and 


}(Bervie,  Stonhive 
X  Kinkardin. 
Old  Aberdeen,  W.lon. 
1-40.  N.  lat.  57-22. 
New  Aberdeen,  Fra- 
>-  ^  ferfb  urgh,  Peterh  ead, 
Kintore,  Inverurie^ 
Strathbogie,  ajid 
Old  MoJidrum.; 
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Shii-es. 


22. 
23- 

24. 


25- 


Invernefs  — 

Nairne  and 
Cromartie  — 


Counties  and  other 
fubdivifions. 
*  Aird,  Strathglafs,  Sky, " 
Harris,  Badenoch, 
Lochabcr,  Sc  Glen 
moriibn  — 
Wcftern  Part  of  Mur 
ray  and  Cromartie 


Chief  Towns, 


Fife    ^    J  Fife 


26.  Forfar 


27.  BamfF   —  - 


28.  Sutherland 

29.  Clacmanan  & 

30.  Kinrofs  — 


Forfar,  Angus  — - 

'  BamfF,  Strathdoyern, 
Boyne,  Euzy,  Bal- 
veny,  Strathawin, 
and  part  of  Bucan 
\  Strathnaver  and  Su- 
therland — 


X 


Fife  Part  — 


31.  Rofs  — 


32.  Elgin  — 


fEafter  and  Wefter  Rofs, 
Ifle  of  Lewis,  Loch- 
broom,  Lochcarran, 
Ardmeanach,  Red- 
caftle,  Ferrintofli, 
Strathpeffer,  and 
Ferrindonald  — 
Murray  Sc  Strathfpey 


Invernefs,  Inverlochy, 
Fort  AuguHus,  Boi- 
leau. 

Nairne,  Cromartie. 

"St.  Andrews,  Cooper, 
Falkland,  Kirkaldy, 
Innerkythen,  Ely, 
Burnt-Ifland,  Dum- 
fcrmlin,Dyfart,  An- 
flruther  and  Aber- 
dour. 

Montrofe,Forfar,D  un- 
dee,  Arbroth,  and 
Brechin 


BamfF  and  Cullen. 

I  Strathy  and  Dornoch. 

{Culros,  Clacmanan, 
Aloway  and  Kin  rofs . 


Taine,  Dingwall, 
Fortrofe,  Rofemar- 
kie,  and  NewKelfo. 


33.  Orkney  ~  ^ 


Ifles  of  Orkney 
Shetland 


Elgin  and  Forres. 
"Kirkwall,  W.  Ion.  3. 

and    )     ^;  59-45. 

<  Skalloway,   near  the 

Meridian  of  Lon- 

l.     don,  N.  lat.  61. 

In  all,  thirty-three  fhires,  which  chufe  thirty  reprefentatives  to  fit 

in  the  parliament  of   Great-Britain ;   Bute  and  Cathnefs  chufing 

alternately,  as  do  Nairne  and  Cromartie,   and  Clacmanan  and 

Kinrofs. 

The  royal  Boroughs  which  chufe  reprefentatives  arc. 


Edinburgh  —  —  — 
Kirkwall,  Wick,  Dornoch,  7 

Dingwall,  andTayne  j" 
Fortrofe,  Invernefs,  Nairne,  1 

and  Forres  —  —  3 
Elgin,  Cullen,  BamfF,  In-  7 

verury,  and  Kintore  j 
Aberdeen, Bervie,Montrofe,  7 

Aberbrothe,  and  Brechin  j 


Forfar,  Perth,  Dundee,  Cow-  7 
per,  and  St.  Andrews  3 
Crail,  Kilrenny,  Anftruther  1 
Eaft  and  Weft,  and  Pit-  S- 
tenweem       —       —  j 
Dyfert,Kirkaldy,Kinghorne,  7 
and  Burnt  Ifland     —  3 
Innerkythen,  Dumfermlin,  7 
Queensfcrry,  Culrofs,  and  Sterling  € 


glen,  and  Dumbarton 
Haddington,  Dunbar,  North 
Berwick,  Lawder 
burgh 
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Dumfries,  Sanquehar, 
nan,  Lochmaban, 
Kirkcudbright 
Wigtown,  New  Galloway,  J 


Glafgow,  Renfrew,    Ruther-  J 


ar.  North-  1 
-,  and  Jed-  > 


Selkirk,  Peebles,  Linlithgow,  1 
and  Lanerk     —      —  j 


ir,  An-  1 
1,    and  > 


Stranrawer,  and  Whitehorn 


Air,  Irwin,  Rothfay,  Camp-  7 
beltown,  and  Inverary  —  j 


Climate,  soil,  air,  7     The  climate  all  over  Scotland 
AND  WATER.  J   is,  from  the  variety  of  its  hills, 

valleys,  rivers,  and  lakes,  for  the  moft  part,  agreeable  and 
healthy,  exempted  from  the  inconveniences  that  attend  the 
northern  countries  already  defcribed,  and  even  thofe  of  a  more 
foutherly  fituation.  The  air  is,  in  general,  moift  and  tem- 
perate;  but  in  the  neighbourhood  of  fome  high  mountains, 
which  are  covered  with  eternal  fnow,  it  is  keen  and  piercing 
for  about  nine  months  in  the  year.  In  the  northern  parts  day- 
light, at  Midfummer,  lafts  1 8  hours  and  5  minutes  j  and  the 
day  and  night  in  winter,  are  in  the  fame  proportion.  Late  ex- 
perience has  proved,  that  induftry,  and  fkilful  agriculture,  can 
render  the  foil  of  Scotland,  in  fundry  parts,  as  fruitful  as  that 
of  England  ;  though,  perhaps,  many  of  its  vegetable  and  hor- 
tulane  produ6lions  may  not  come  fo  foon  to  maturity.  The 
inequality  of  the  foil  of  Scotland  is  furprizing;  and  cannot  be 
accounted  for  by  natural  or  apparent  caufes  j  fome  of  the  northern 
provinces  being  more  fruitful  and  more  early  in  their  products 
than  the  fouthern:  but  thofe  inequalities  feem  to  be  in  common 
to  all  countries.  The  water  of  Scotland  is  pure,  light,  and 
eafy  to  the  ftomach  ;  and  fome  mineral  waters  have  been  dif- 
covered. 

Mountains.]  The  principal  mountains  in  Scotland  are 
the  Grampian-hills,  which  run  from  eaft  to  weil,  from  near 
Aberdeen  to  Cowal  in  Argylelliire,  almoft  the  whole  breadth 
of  the  kingdom.  Another  chain  of  mountains,  called  the 
Pentland-Hills,  runs  through  Lothian  and  join  thofe  of  Twee- 
dale.  A  third,  called  Lammer-Muir,  rifes  near  the  eaftern 
coaft,  and  runs  weftward  through  the  Merfe.  Befidcs  thofe 
continued  chains,  among  w^hich  we  may  reckon  the  Cheviot 
or  Teviot-Hills,  on  the  borders  of  England,  Scotland  con- 
tains many  detached  mountains,  which,  from  their  conical 
figure,  fometimes  go  by  the  Celtic  word  Laws,  Many  of  them 
are  ftupendoufly  high,  and  of  beautiful  forms  ;  but  too  nume- 
rous to  be  particularized  here. 

Rivers,  lakes,  and  forests.]  The  largeft  river  in 
Scotland  is  the  Forth,  which  rifes  in  Monteith  near  Callen-. 
dar,  and  pafling  by  Stirling,  after  defcribing  a  number  of 
beautiful  meanders,  difchafges  itfelf  near  Edinburgh  into  that 
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^rm  of  the  German  fea  to  which  it  gives  the  name  of  Firth 
of  Forth.  Second  to  the  Forth  is  the  Tay,  which  ifflies  out 
of  Loch  Tay,  in  Broadalbin,  and^  running  fouth-eaft,  paifes 
the  town  of  Perth,  and  falls  into  the  fea  at  Dundee.  The 
Spey,  which  is  called  the  moft  rapid  river  in  Scotland,  ifiues 
from  a  lake  of  the  fame  name  in  Badenoch,  and,  running 
£rom  fouth-weft  to  north-eaft,  falls  into  the  fea  near  Elgin  5 
as  do  the  rivers  Dee  and  Don,  which  run  from  wefl  to  eaft, 
and  difcmbogue  themfelves  at  Aberdeen.  The  Tweed  rifes 
on  the  borders  of  Lanerkfhire,  and,  after  many  beautiful  fer- 
pentine  turnings,  difcharges  itfelf  into  the  fea  at  Berwick, 
where  it  ferves  as  a  boundary  between  Scotland  and  England, 
On  the  eaftern  fide.  The  Clyde  is  a  large  river  on  the  weft  of 
Scotland,  has  its  rife  in  Annandale,  runs  north-weft  through 
the  valley  of  that  name,  and,  after  paffing  by  Lanerk,  Ha- 
tnilton,  the  city  of  Glafgow,  Renfrew,  Dumbarton,  and 
Greenock,  falls  into  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  oppofite  to  the  iflc 
Of  Bute.  Befides  thofe  capital  rivers,  Scotland  contains  many 
Of  an  inferior  fort,  well  provided  with  falmon,  trout,  and  other 
fifties,  which  equally  enrich  and  beautify  the  country.  Several 
of  thofe  rivers  go  by  the  name  of  Efk,  which  is  the  old  Celtic 
name  for  water.  The  greateft  improvement  for  inland  navi- 
gation that  has  been  attempted  in  Great-Britain,  is  now  (1771) 
carrying  on  at  a  very  confiderableexpence,  by  a  fociety  of  public- 
fpirited  gentlemen,  for  joining  the  rivers  Forth  and  Clyde  to- 
gether ;  by  which  a  communication  will  be  opened  between  the 
eaft  and  weft  feas,  to  the  immenfe  advantage  of  the  whole 
"kingdom,  as  muft  be  evident  to  every  perfon  who  ftiall  throw 
his  eye  upon  the  map  of  Scotland. 

The  lakes  of  Scotland  (there  called  Lochs)  are  too  many  to 
be  particularly  defcribed.  Thofe  called  Loch  Tay,  Loch  Lo- 
mond, Lochnefs,  Loch  Au,  and  one  or  two  more,  prefent  us 
with  fuch  piiturefque  fcenes  as  are  not  matched  in  Europe,  if 
we  except  Ireland.  Several  of  thofe  lakes  are  beautifully  fringed 
with  woods,  and  contain  plenty  of  frefii^water  fifti.  The  Scots 
fometimes  give  the  name  of  a  loch  to  an  arm  of  the  fea,  for 
example.  Loch  Fyn,  which  is  60  miles  long,  and  four  broad, 
and  is  famous  for  its  excellent  herrings  :  the  Loch  of  Spinie, 
near  Elgin,  is  remarkable  for  its  number  of  fwans  and  cyg- 
nets, which  often  darken  the  air  with  their  flights  ;  owing,  as 
fome  think,  to  the  plant  olorina,  which  grov/s  in  its  waters, 
with  a  ftrait  ftalk  and  a  clufter  of  feeds  at  the  top.  Near  Loch- 
nefs is  a  hill  almoft  two  miles  perpendicular,  on  the  top  of 
which  is  a  lake  of  cold  frefti  water,  about  30  fathoms  in  length, 
too  deep  ever  yet  to  be  fathomed,  and  never  freezes  j  whereas, 
but  17  miles  from  thence,  the  lake  Lochanwyn,  or  Green 
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Lake,  is  covered  with  ice  all  the  year  round.  The  ancient 
province  of  Lochaber,  receives  that  name  from  being  the 
mouth  of  the  lochs,  by  means  of  which  the  antient  Caledonians^ 
the  genuine  defcendents  of  the  Celts,  were  probably  enabled  to 
preferve  thenifelves  independent  upon,  and  unmixed  with,  the 
Lowlander*.  Befides  thefe  rivers  and  lochs,  and  others  too  nu- 
merous to  mention,  the  coafts  of  Scotland  are  in  many  parts 
indented  with  large,  bold,  and  navigable  bays  or  arms  of  ths 
fea  ;  as  the  bay  of  Glenluce  and  Wigtoun  Bay;  fometimes 
they  are  called  Firths,  as  the  Solway  Firth,  which  feparates 
Scotland  from  England  on  the  weft  ;  the  Firth  of  Forth,  Mur- 
ray Firth,  and  thofe  of  Cromarty  and  Dornoch. 

The  face  of  Scotland,  even  where  it  is  moft  uninviting,  pre- 
fents  us  with  the  moft  uncontrovertible  evidences  of  its  having 
been  formerly  over-run  with  timber.  The  deepeft  moffes,  or 
morafles,  contain  large  logs  of  wood  ;  and  their  waters  being 
impregnated  with  turpentine  have  a  preferving  quality,  as  ap- 
pears by  the  human  bodies  which  have  been  difcovered  in  thofe 
mofles.  The  Sylva  Caledonia,  or  Caledonian  Foreft,  the  re- 
mains of  which  are  now  thought  to  be  Etrick  Wood,  in  the 
fouth  of  Scotland,  famous  in  antiquity  for  its  being  the  harbour 
pf  the  Caledonian  wild  boars  j  but  fuch  an  animal  is  not 
now  to  be  feen  in  Scotland,  Several  woods,  however,  ftiil 
remain  in  that  country  ;  and  many  attempts  have  been  made 
for  reducing  them  into  charcoal,  for  the  ufe  of  furnaces  and 
founderies  ;  but  lying  at  a  great  diftance  from  water-carriage, 
though  the  work  fucceeded  perfeilly  in  the  execution,  they 
were  found  impra(Elicable  to  be  continued.  Fir-trees  grow  in 
great  perfection  alm.oft  all  over  Scotland,  and  form  beautiful 
plantations.  The  Scotch  oak  is  excellent  in  the  Highlands, 
where  fome  woods  reach  20  or  30  miles  in  length,  and  four  or 
6ve  in  breadth,  but,  through  the  inconveniency  already  men- 
tioned, without  being  of  much  emolument  to  the  proprietors. 

Metals  and  iviinerals.]  Though  Scotland  does  not  at 
prefent  boaft  of  its  ^old  mines,  yet,  it  is  certain,  that  it  con- 
tains fuch,  or  at  leaft  that  Scotland  afforded  a  confiderable 
quantity  of  that  metal  for  its  coinage.  James  V.  and  his  fa- 
ther contracted  with  certain  Germans  for  working  the  mines 
of  Crawford-Moor  ;  and  it  is  an  undoubted  fa6t,  that  when 
James  V.  married  the  French  king's  daughter,  a  number  of 
covered  difhes,  filled  with  coins  of  Scotch  gold,  were  pre- 
-  fented  to  the  guefts  by  way  of  deiTert.  The  civil  wars  and 
troubles  v/hich  followed,  under  his  daughter  and  in  the  mi-r 
nority  of  his  grandfcn,  drove  thofe  foreigners,  the  chief  of 
whom  v/as  called  Cornelius,  from  their  v.'orks,  which,  fince 
that  time,  have  never  been  recovered.    Some  fmall  pieces  of 
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gold  have  been  found  in  thofe  parts  wafhed  down  by  the 
floods.  It  likewife  appears  by  the  public  records,  that  thofe 
beautiful  coins  ftruck  by  James  V.  called  bonnet-pieces,  were 
fabricated  of  gold  found  in  Scotland,  as  were  other  medals  of 
the  fame  metal. 

Several  landholders  in  Scotland  derive  a  large  profit  from 
their  lead  mines,  which  are  faid  to  be  very  rich,  and  to  pro- 
duce large  quantities  of  filver  ;  but  we  know  of  no  filver-mines 
that  are  worked  at  prefent.  Some  copper-mines  have  been 
found  near  Edinburgh  ;  and  many  parts  of  Scotland,  in  the 
eaft,  weft,  and  northern  counties,  produce  excellent  coal  of 
various  kinds,  large  quantities  of  v/hich  are  exported,  to  the 
vaft  emolument  of  the  public.  Lime-ftone  is  here  in  great 
plenty,  as  is  free-ftone  ;  fo  that  the  houfes  of  the  better  fort 
are  conftructed  of  the  moft  beautiful  materials.  The  indolence 
of  the  inhabitants  of  many  places  in  Scotland,  where  no  coal 
is  found,  prevented  them  from  fupplying  that  defe6l  by  plan- 
tations of  wood ;  and  the  peat-moli'es  being  in  many  parts,  of' 
the  north  efpecially,  almoft  exhaufted,  the  inhabitants  are  put 
to  great  difficulties  for  fuel ;  however  the  tafte  for  plantations, 
of  all  kinds,  that  now  prevails,  will  foon  remedy  that  incon- 
veniency. 

Lapis  lazuli  is  faid  to  be  dug  up  in  Lanerkfhire;  allum-mines 
have  been  found  in  BamfFfhire  ;  chryftal,  variegated  pebbles, 
and  other  tranfparent  ftones,  which  admit  of  the  fineft  polifh 
for  feals,  are  found  in  many  parts  of  Scotland  as  are  talc, 
flint,  fea-fliells,  potters-clay,  and  fullers  earth.  The  ftones 
which  the  country  people  call  elf-arrow-heads,  and  to  which 
they  affign  a  fupernatural  origin  and  ufe,  were  probably  the 
flint-heads  of  arrows  made  ufe  of  by  the  Caledonians  and  an- 
cient Scots.  No  country  produces  greater  plenty  of  iron-ore, 
both  in  mines  and  ftones,  than  Scotland  ;  of  which  the  pro- 
prietors now  begin  to  tafte  the  fweets,  in  their  founderies  and 
other  metalline  manufadures. 

Vegetable  and  animal  pro- 1  I  have  already  obferved 
DUCTIONS,  BY  SEA  AND  LAND.  )  that  the  foil  of  Scot- 
land may  be  rendered  in  many  parts  as  fruitful  as  that  of  Eng- 
land. Some  large  tra£ls  of  the  low  countries  at  prefent  exceed 
in  value  Englifti  eftates  of  the  fame  extent,  becaufe  they  are 
far  lefs  exhaufted,  and  worn  out  than  thofe  of  the  fouthern 
parts  of  the  idand  ;  and  agriculture  is  now  perhaps  as  well  un- 
derftood,  both  in  theory  and  practice,  among  many  of  the 
Scotch  landlords  and  farmers,  as  it  is  in  any  part  of  Europe. 

Such  is  the  mutability  of  things,  and  the  influence  of  com- 
merce, that  a  very  considerable  part  of  the  landed  property  has 
lately  (perhaps  happily  for  the  public)  fallen  into  new  hands. 
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The  merchants  of  Glafgow,  who  are  the  life  and  foul  of  that  part 
of  the  kingdom,  while  they  are  daily  introducing  new  branches 
of  commerce,  are  no  lefs  attentive  to  the  progrefs  of  agricuU 
ture,  by  which  they  do  their  country  in  particular,  and  the 
whole  ifland  in  general,  the  moft  effential  fervice.  The  a6^:ive 
genius  of  thefe  people  extends  even  to  moors,  rocks,  and 
marflies,  which  being  hitherto  reckoned  ufelefs,  were  confe-, 
quently  negle6led,  but  are  now  brought  to  produce  certain 
fpecies  of  grain  or  timber,  for  which  the  foil  is  befi:  adapted. 

But  the  fruits  of  fkill  and  induftry  are  chiefly  perceiveable 
in  the  counties  lying  upon  the  river  Forth,  called  the  Lo- 
thians,  where  agriculture  is  thoroughly  underftood,  and  the 
farmers,  who  generally  rent  from  3  to  500 1.  per  ann.  are  well 
fed,  well  clothed,  and  comfortably  lodged.  The  reverfe,  how- 
ever, may  be  obferved,  of  a  very  confiderable  part  of  Scot- 
land, which  ftill  remains  in  a  Hate  of  nature,  and  where  the 
landlords,  ignorant  of  their  real  intereft,  refufe  to  grant  fuch 
leafes  as  would  encourage  the  tenant  to  improve  his  own  farm. 
In  fuch  places,  the  hufbandmen  barely  exift  upon  the  glean- 
ings of  a  fcanty  farm,  feldom  exceeding  20  or  30  1.  per  ann. 
the  cattle  are  lean  and  fmall,  the  houfes  mean  beyond  ex- 
preflion,  and  the  face  of  the  country  exhibits  the  m.oft  de- 
plorable marks  of  poverty  and  oppreffion.  Indeed,  from  a 
miftaken  notion  of  the  landed  people  in  general,  the  greateft 
part  of  the  kingdom  lies  naked  and  expofed,  for  want  of  fuch 
hedge-rows,  and  planting,  as  adorn  the  country  of  England. 
They  confider  hedges  as  ufelefs  and  cumberfome,  as  occupying 
more  room  than  what  they  call  ftone  inclofures,  which  except 
in  the  Lothians  already  mentioned,  are  generally  no  other  than 
low  paultry  walls,  huddled  up  of  loofe  ftones,  without  lime 
or  mortar,  which  yields  a  bleak  and  mean  appearance. 

The  foil  in  general  produces  wheat,  rye,  barley,  cats,  hemp, 
flax,  hay,  and  pafturage.  In  the  fouthern  counties  the  fineft 
garden  fruits,  particularly  apricots,  nectarines,  and  peaches, 
fall  little,  if  at  all,  fliort  of  thofe  in  England  ;  and  the  fame 
may  be  faid  of  the  comm.on  fruits.  The  uncultivated  parts 
of  the  Highlands  abound  in  various  kinds  of  falubrious  and 
pleafant-tafted  berries  ;  "though  it  muft  be  owned,  that  many 
€xtenfive  trails  are  covered  with  a  ftrong  heath.  The  fea-coaft: 
produces  the  alga-marina,  dulfe,  or  dulifh,  a  molt  wholefome 
nutritive  weed,  in  great  quantities,  and  other  marine  plants. 

The  fiflies  on  the  coalt  of  Scotland  are  much  the  fame  v\rith 
thofe  of  the  illands  and  counties  already  defcribed  ;  but  the 
Scots  have  improved  in  their  fiflieries  as  much  as  they  have  in 
their  manufadures  and  agriculturej  for  focieties  have  been 
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formed,  which  have  carried  that  branch  of  national  wealth  t# 
a  perfection  that  never  was  before  known  in  that  country  ;  and 
bids  fair  to  emulate,  if  not  to  excel,  the  Dutch  themfelves,  in 
curing,  as  well  as  catching,  their  fifh.  In  former  times,  the 
Scots  feldom  ventured  to  fifh  above  a  league's  diftance 
from  the  land,  but  they  now  ply  in  the  deep  waters  as  boldly 
and  fuccefsfully  as  any  of  their  neighbours.  Their  falmons, 
which  they  can  fend  more  early,  when  prepared,  to  the  Le- 
vant and  fouthern  markets  than  the  Englifh  or  Irifh  can,  are. 
of  great  fervice  to  the  nation,  as  the  returns  are  generally 
made  in  fpecie,  or  beneficial  commodities. 

This  country  contains  few  or  no  kinds  either  of  wild  or  do- 
meftic  animals  that  are  not  common  with  their  neighbours.  The 
red-deer  and  the  roe-buck  are  found  in  the  Highlands,  but 
their  flefh  is  not  comparable  to  Englifh  venifon.  Hares,  and 
all  other  animals  for  game,  are  here  plentiful ;  as  are  the 
groufe  and  heathcock,  which  is  a  moft  delicious  bird,  as  like- 
wife  are  the  capperkaily,  and  the  tarmacan,  which  is  of  the 
pheafant  kind  ;  but  thofe  birds  are  fcarce  even  in  the  Highlands, 
and  when  difcovered  are  very  fliy.  The  numbers  of  black 
cattle  that  cover  the  hills  of  Scotland  towards  the  Highlands, 
and  fhccp  that  are  fed  upon  the  beautiful  mountains  of  Twee- 
daJe,  and  other  parts  of  the  fouth,  arc  almoft  incredible,  and 
formerly  brought  large  fums  into  the  country  ;  the  black  cattle 
efpecially,  which,  when  fattened  on  the  fouthern  paftures,  are 
reckoned  fuperior  to  Englifh  beef.  It. is  to  be  hoped,  however, 
that  this  trade  is  now  on  its  decline,  by  the  vaft  increafe  of  ma-« 
nufacturers,  whofe  demands  for  butchers  meat  muft  lefTen  the 
exportation  of  cattle  into  England.  Some  are  of  opinion,  that 
a  Sufficient  flock,  by  proper  methods,  may  be  raifed  to  fupply 
both  markets,  to  the  great  emolument  of  the  nation. 

Formerly  the  kings  of  Scotland  were  at  infinite  pains  to 
mend  the  breed  of  the  Scotch  horfes,  by  importing  a  largei* 
and  more  generous  kind  from  the  continent  ;  but  the  truth  is^ 
notwithflanding  all  the  care  that  was  taken,  it  was  found  that 
the  climate  and  foil  of  Scotland  were  unfavourable  to  that  noble 
animal,  for  they  diminilhed  both  in  fize  and  fpirit ;  fo  that 
about  the  tim.e  of  the  union,  few  horfes,  natives  of  Scotland, 
were  of  much  value.  Great  eftbrts  have  been  made  of  late  to 
introduce  the  Englifh  and  foreign  breeds,  and  much  pains 
have  been  taken  for  providing  them  with  proper  foods  and  ma-* 
nagement,  but  with  what  fuccefs  time  alone  can  difcover. 

Population,  inhabitants,  1  The  population  of  Scot-* 
MANNERS,  AND  CUSTOMS.  3  land  is  generally  fixed  at 
about  a  million  and  a  half  of  fouls.  This  calculation  refls 
merely  upon  vague  conje^ure,  as  J  knovy  gf  nQ  attempt  that 
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has  been  made  to  fupport  even  its  probability.  If  we  form  an 
eftimate  upon  any  known  principle,  the  inhabitants  of  Scot- 
land are  far  more  numerous.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  fome 
public  encouragement  has  not  been  given  to  bring  this  matter 
nearer  to  a  certainty,  which  might  be  done  by  the  returns  of 
the  clergy  from  their  feveral  pariflies.  The  only  records  at 
prefent  that  can  be  appealed  to,  are  thofe  of  the  army  ;  and, 
by  the  beft  information,  they  make  the  number  of  foldiers 
furnifhed  by  Scotland  in  the  late  war,  which  began  in  1755, 
to  amount  to  80,000  men.  We  are,  hoVfever,  to  obferve, 
that  above  60,000  of  thefe  were  raifed  in  the  iflands  and  High- 
lands, which  form  by  far  the  leaft  populous  part  of  Scotland* 
It  belongs,  therefore,  to  political  calculation  to  compute  whe- 
ther the  population  of  Scotland  does  not  exceed  two  millions 
and  .a  half,  as  no  country  in  the  world,  exclufive  of  the  army^ 
fends  abroad  more  of  its  inhabitants*  If  we  confult  the  molt 
ancient  and  creditable  hiftories,  the  population  of  Scotland, 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  muft  have  been  exceffive,  as  it  af- 
forded fo  many  thoufands  to  fall  by  the  fwords  of  the  Englifh, 
without  any  fenfible  decreafe  (fo  far  as  I  can  find)  of  the 
inhabitants. 

The  people  of  Scotland  are  generally  raw-boned  ;  and  z 
kind  of  a  chara6teriftical  feature,  that  of  high  cheek  bones, 
reigns  in  their  faces  ;  lean,  but  clean  limbed,  and  can  endure 
incredible  fatigues.  Their  adventuring  fpirit  was  chiefly 
owing  to  their  laws  of  fucceHion,  which  invcfted  the  elder 
brother  as  head  of  the  family  with  the  inheritance,  and  left 
but  a  very  fcanty  portion  for  the  other  fons.  This  obliged 
the  latter  to  feek  their  fortunes  abroad,  though  no  people  have 
more  afFe<flion  for  their  native  foil  than  the  Scots  have  in 
general.  It  is  true,  this  difparity  of  fortune  among  the  fons 
of  one  family  prevails  in  England  likewife  ;  but  the  refources 
which  younger  brothers  have  in  England  are  numerous,  com- 
pared to  thofe  of  a  country  fo  narrow,  and  fo  little  improved, 
either  by  commerce  or  agriculture,  as  Scotland  was  formerly. 

An  intelligent  reader  may  eafily  perceive,  that  the  ridiculous 
family  pride  which  is  perhaps  not  yet  entirely  extinguiflied  in 
Scotland,  was  owing  to  the  feudal  inftitutions  which  reigned 
there  in  all  their  horrors  of  blood  and  barbarity.  Their  family 
differences,  efpeciaily  the  Highlanders,  familiarized  them  to 
blood  and  flaughter  5  and  the  death  of  an  enemy,  however 
effected,  was  always  a  matter  of  triumph.  Thefe  paffions  did 
not  lii/e  in,  the  breafts  of  the  common  people  only,  for  they 
were  authorifed  and  cherifhed  by  their  chieftains,  many  of 
whom  were  men  who  had  feen  the  world,  v/ere  converfant  in 
the  courts  of  Europe,  mafters  of  polite  literature,  and  aqiiable 
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in  all  the  duties  of  civil  and  fecial  life.  Their  kings,  exceot* 
ing  fome  of  them  who  were  endued  with  extraordinary  virtues, 
were  confidered  in  little  other  light  than  commanders  of  their 
army  in  time  of  war^  for  in  time  of  peace  their  civil  authority 
was  fo  little  felt,  that  every  clan,  or  family,  even  in  the  moft 
civilized  parts  of  Scotland,  looked  upon  its  own  chieftain  as 
the  fovereign.  Thofe  ideas  were  confirmed  even  by  the  laws, 
which  gave  thofe  petty  tyrants  a  power  of  life  and  death  upon 
their  own  eftates,  and  they  generally  executed  in  four  and 
twenty  hours  af£^r  the  party  was  apprehended.  The  pride 
-which  thofe  chieftains  had  of  out-vying  each  other,  in  the 
numbers  of  their  followers,  created  perpetual  animofities, 
which  feldom  or  never  ended  without  bloodflied  ;  fo  that  the 
common  people,  whofe  beft  qualification  was  a  blind  devotion 
to  the  will  of  their  mafter,  and  the  aggrandifement  of  his 
name,  lived  in  a  ftate  of  continual  hoftility. 

The  late  Archibald,  duke  of  Argyle,  was  the  firft  chieftain  we 
haveheard  of,  who  had  thepatriotifmto  attempt  to  reform  his  de- 
pendents, and  tobaniflifrom  them  thofe  barbarous  ideas.  His  ex- 
ample has  been  followed  by  others ;  and  there  fcarce  can  be  a  doubt, 
that  a  very  few  years  will  reconcile  the  Highlanders  to  all  the 
milder  habits  of  fociety. 

Some  Scotch  gentlemen,  who  at  this  day  pique  themfelveg 
upon  their  family,  or  the  antiquity  of  their  defcent,  are  the 
moft  dangerous  as  well  as  difagreeable  animals  upon  earth  ;  be- 
caufe,  forgetting  all  the  virtues  of  their  anceftors,  they  imitate 
them  only  in  their  capricious  vanity  and  revenge.  Thofe  who 
go  abroad,  and  endeavour  by  induftry  to  raife  the  lownefs  of 
their  circumftances,  excel  in  all  the  focial,  civil,  commercial, 
and  military  duties.  There  is  a  kind  of  fimilarity  in  their  per- 
fonal  charaders,  and  by  feeing  one  Scotchman  who  acquires  a 
fortune  abroad,  you  fee  the  whole.  They  are  hofpitable,  open, 
communicative,  and  charitable.  They  allimilate  to  the  man- 
ners of  the  people  with  whom  they  live,  with  more  eafe  and 
freedom  than  the  natives  of  moft  other  countries ;  and  they  have 
a  furprizing  facility  in  acquiring  languages,  particularly  the 
French. 

It  remains  perhaps  a  queftion,  whether  that  lettered  education, 
for  which  the  Scots  were  noted  by  the  neighbouring  nations, 
was  not  of  prejudice  to  their  country,  while  it  was  of  the 
Utmoft  fervice  to  many  of  its  natives.  Their  literature,  how- 
ever flight,  rendered  them  acceptable  and  agreeable  among  fo- 
reigners ;  but  at  the  fame  time,  it  drained  their  nation  of  that 
order  of  men,  who  are  the  beft  fitted  for  forming  and  exe- 
cuting the  great  plans  of  commerce  and  agriculturs  for  the 
©ublic  emolument. 

With 
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With  regard  to  gentlemen  who  live  at  home,  upon  eflates  of 
300  1.  a  year,  and  upwards,  they  differ  little  or  nothing,  in 
their  manners,  and  ftile  of  living,  from  their  Englifh  neigh- 
bours of  the  like  fortunes. 

From  what  has  heen  faid,  it  appears  that  the  antient  modes 
of  living  among  the  Scotch  nobility  and  gentry  are  as  far  from 
being  applicable  to  the  prefent  time,  as  the  forms  of  a  Roman 
fenate  are  to  that  of  a  conclave  ;  and  no  nation,  perhaps,  ever 
underwent  fo  quick  and  fo  fudden  a  tranfition  of  manners. 
The  danger  is,  that  it  has  been  rather  too  rapid  in  a  contrary 
extreme,  before  the  refources  of  the  luxuries  and  conveniencies 
of  life  have  been  fully  eftablifhed. 

The  peafantry  have  their  peculiarities  ;  their  ideas  are  con- 
fined ;  but  no  people  can  conform  their  tempers  better  than 
they  do  to  their  ftations.  They  are  taught  from  their  infancy 
to  bridle  their  pa/lions,  to  behave  fubmiffively  to  their  fupe- 
riors,  and  live  within  the  bounds  of  the  moft  rigid  ceconomy. 
Hence  they  fave  their  m.oney  and  their  conftitutions,  and  few 
inftances  of  murder,  perjury,  robbery,  and  other  atrocious  vices 
occur  at  prefent  in  Scotland.  They  feldom  enter  fingly  upon 
any  daring  enterprize  5  but  when  they  adl  in  concert,  the 
fecrecy,  fagacity  and  refolution,  with  which  they  carry  on 
any  defperate  undertaking,  is  not  to  be  paralleled  ;  and  their 
fidelity  to  one  another,  under  the  ilrongeft  temptations,  ari- 
fmg  from  their  poverty,  is  ftill  more  extraordinary.  Their 
mobs  are  managed  with  all  the  caution  of  confpiracies,  witnefs 
that  which  put  Porteus  to  death,  in  1735,  in  open  defiance  of 
law  and  government,  and  in  the  midft  of  20,000  people  ;  and, 
though  the  agents  were  well  known,  and  fome  of  them  tried, 
with  a  reward  of  500  1.  annexed  to  their  conviction,  yet  net 
evidence  could  be  found  fufficient  to  bring  them  to  punifhment. 
The  fidelity  of  the  Highlanders,  of  both  fexes,  under  a  flill 
greater  temptation,  to  the  young  Pretender,  after  his  defeat  at 
Culloden,  could  fcarcely  be  believed  were  it  not  well  attefted. 

They  aflPedt  a  fondnefs  for  the  memory  and  language  of 
their  forefathers  beyond,  perhaps,  any  people  in  the  world  ; 
but  this  attachment  is  feldom  or  never  carried  into  any  thing 
that  is  indecent  or  difguftful,  though  they  retain  it  abroad  as 
well  as  at  home.  They  are  fond  of  the  antient  Scotch  difhes, 
fuch  as  the  hoggice,  the  flieep's-head  fmged,  the  filh  in  fauce, 
the  chicken  broth,  and  minced  collops.  Thefe  difhes,  in 
their  original  drefling,  were  favoury  and  nutritive  for  keen 
appetites  ;  but  the  rpodern  improvements  that  have  been  made 
in  the  Scotch  cookery,  have  rendered  them  agreeable  to  the 
moft  delicate  palates.  The  common  ufe  of  oatmeal,  undoubt- 
edly, gave  ^  hajrda^fs  to  the  features  of  the  yulgar  of  both  fexes, 
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befides  fome  other  difagreeable  confequences  it  was  attended 
with  ;  but  thefe  unfavourable  charafteriftics  will  wear  out,  by 
the  introduction  of  wheaten  bread,  which  now  abounds  in 
Scotland.  The  exceflive  ufe  of  oat-meal  accounts  for  the 
common  obfervation,  that  the  faces  of  the  lower  women  in 
Scotland  are  commonly  very  coarfe  ;  but  it  was  owned  at  the 
fame  time,  that  among  the  higher  rank  of  females,  beauty  was 
found  in  its  utmoft  perfection.  The  reverfe  has  been  re- 
marked of  a  neighbouring  nation. 

The  inhabitants  of  thofe  parts  of  Scotland,  who  live  chiefly 
by  pafture,  hjve  a  natural  vein  for  poetry  ;  and  the  beautiful 
fimplicity  of  the  Scotch  tunes  is  reliflied  by  all  true  judges  of 
nature.  Love  i?  generally  the  fubjecl:,  and  many  of  t'^e  airs 
have  been  brought  upon  the  Englifh  ftage  with  variations, 
under  new  names,  but  with  this  difauvantage,  that  though 
rendered  more  conformable  to  the  rules  of  mufic,  they  are 
moftly  altered  for  the  worfe,  being  ftripped  of  th:;t  original 
fimplicity,  which  however  irregular,  is  their  moft  elTential 
charaderiftic  which  is  fo  agreeable  to  the  ear,  and  has  fuch 
powers  over  the  human  bre.ift.  Thofe  of  a  miore  lively  and 
merry  drain  have  had  better  fortune,  being  introduced  into  the 
army  in  their  native  drefs,  by  the  fifes,  an  inftrument  foi* 
which  they  are  rem.arkably  well  fuited.  It  has  been  rldicu-^ 
loufly  fuppofed  that  Rizzio,  the  unhappy  Italian  fecretary  of 
Mary  queen  of  Scots,  reformed  the  Scotch  mufic.  This  is  a 
falfhood  invented  by  his  countrymen  in  envy  to  the  Scots. 
Their  fineft  tunes  exifled  long  before  Rizzio's  arrival,  in  their 
church  mufic  ;  nor  does  it  appear  that  Rizzio,  who  was  en- 
tirely employed  by  his  miflrefs  in  foreign  difpatches,  ever  com- 
pofed  an  air  during  the  fliort  time  he  lived  in  Scotland  ;  but, 
were  there  no  other  evidences  to  confute  this  report,  the  ori- 
ginal character  of  the  mufic  itfelf  is  fufficient. 

The  lower  people  in  Scotland  are  not  fo  much  accuftomed 
as  the  Englifh  are  to  clubs,  dinners,  and  other  convivial  en- 
tertainments ;  but  when  they  partaV.e  of  them,  for  that  very 
reafon,  they  feem  to  enjoy  them  n.ore  completely.  One  infti- 
tution  there  is,  at  once  focial  and  charitable,  and  that  is,  the 
contributions  raifed  for  celebrating  the  weddings  of  people  of 
an  inferior  rank.  Thofe  feftivities  partake  of  the  antient 
Saturnalia  ;  but  though  the  company  confifts  promifcuoufly  of 
the  high  and  the  low,  the  entertainment  is  as  decent  as  it  is 
jovial.  Each  gueft  pays  according  to  his  inclination  or  ability, 
but  feldom  under  a  fliillinga  head,  for  which  they  have  a  wed- 
ding dinner  and  dancing.  When  the  parties  happen  to  be  fer- 
vants  in  rcfpedable  families,  the  contributions  are  fo  liberal, 
that  they  often  eftablifh  the  young  couple  in  the  world. 

The 
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The  common  people  of  Scotland  retain  the  folcmn  decent 
manner  of  their  anceftors  at  burials.  When  a  relation  dies  in 
a  town,  the  parifh  beadle  is  fent  round  with  a  paiTing  bell  ; 
but  he  Hops  at  certain  places,  and  with  a  flow  melancholy 
tone,  announces  the  name  of  the  party  deceafed,  and  the  time 
of  his  interment,  to  which  he  invites  all  his  fellow  country- 
men. At  the  hour  appointed,  if  the  deceafed  was  beloved  in 
the  place,  vaft  numbers  attend.  The  proceffion  is  fometimes 
preceded  by  the  magill:rates  and  their  officers,  and  the  deceafed 
is  carried  in  his  coffin,  covered  by  a  velvet  pall,  with  chair 
poles,  to  the  grave,  where  it  is  interred  without  any  farther 
ceremony  than  the  neareft  relation  thanking  the  company  for 
their  attendance.  The  funerals  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  are 
performed  in  much  the  fame  manner  as  in  England,  but  with- 
out the  burial  fervice.  The  highland  funerals  were  generally 
preceded  by  bagpipes,  which  played  certain  dirges,  called  co- 
ronachs, and  were  accompanied  by  the  voices  of  the  atten- 
dants of  both  fexes. 

Dancing  is  a  favourite  amufement  in  this  country,  but  little 
regard  is  paid  to  art  or  gracefulnefs  ;  the  whole  confifts  in 
agility,  and  in  keeping  time  to  their  own  tunes,  which  they 
do  with  great  exa<5nefs.  One  of  the  peculiar  diverfions  prac- 
tifed  by  the  gentlemen,  is  the  GofF,  which  requires  an  equal 
degree  of  art  and  ftrength  :  it  is  played  by  a  bat  and  a  ball  ; 
the  latter  is  fmaller  and  harder  than  a  cricket  ball  5  the  bat  is 
of  a  taper  conftruction,  till  it  terminates  in  the  part  that  ftrikes 
the  ball  ;  which  is  loaded  with  lead,  and  faced  with  horn. 
The  diverfion  itfelf  refembles  that  of  the  Mall,  which  was 
common  in  England  in  the  middle  of  the  laft  century.  An 
expe  t  player  will  fend  the  ball  an  amazing  diftance  at  one 
ftroke  ;  and  each  party  follov/s  his  ball  upon  an  open  heath, 
and  he  who  ftrikes  it  in  feweft  ftrokes  into  a  hole,  wins  the 
game.  The  diverfion  of  Curling  is  likewife,  I  believe,  pecu- 
liar to  the  Scots.  It  is  performed  upon  ice,  with  large  flat 
(tones,  often  from  twenty  to  two  hundred  pounds  weight 
each,  which  they  hurl  from  a  common  ftand,  to  a  mark  at  a 
certain  diftance  ;  and  whoever  is  neareft  the  mark  is  the 
vielor.  Thefe  two  may  be  called  the  ftanding  fummer  and 
winter  diverfions  of  Scotland.  The  natives  are  expert  an  all 
the  other  diverfions  common  in  England,  the  cricket  excepted, 
of  which  they  have  no  notion  ;  the  gentlemen  look  upon  it  as 
too  athletic  and  mechanical. 

Language  and  dress.]  I  place  thofe  two  articles  under 
the  fame  head,  becaufe  they  had  formerly  an  intimate  relation 
to  each  other,  both  of  them  being  evidently  Celtic.  The 
Highland  plaid  is  compofed  of  a  woollen  ftufF,  fometimes  very 
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fine,  C2L\\ed- tartan.  This  ftufF  confifts  of  various  colours, 
forming  ftripes  which  crofs  each  other  at  right  angles  ;  and  the 
natives  value  themfelves  upon  the  judicious  arrangement,  or 
what  they  call  fets,  of  thofe  ftripes  and  colours,  w^hich  where 
fkilfully  managed,  produce  a  wonderfully  plcafmg  effeft  to  the 
eye.  Above  the  fhirt,  the  Highlanders  wear  a  waiftcoat  of  the 
fame  compofition  with  the  plaid,  which  commonly  confifts  of 
tv/elve  yards  in  width,  and  which  they  throw  over  thefhoulder 
into  very  near  the  form  of  a  Roman  toga,  as  reprefented  in 
antient  ftatues  :  fometimes  it  is  faftened  round  the  middle  with 
a  leather  belt,  fo  that  part  of  the  plaid  hangs  down  before  and 
behind  like  a  petticoat,  and  fupply  the  waiii  of  breeches.  This 
they  call  being  drelTed  in  a  phelig,  but  which  the  Lowlandcrs 
call  a  kilt,  and  I  make  no  doubt  is  the  fame  word  with  Celt. 
Sometimes  they  wear  a  kind  of  petticoat  of  the  fame  variegated 
ftuff,  buckled  round  the  waift,  and  this  they  term  the  philibeg, 
which  feems  to  be  of  Milefian  extra£^:ion.  Their  ftockings 
were  likewifc  of  tartan,  tied  below  the  knee  with  tartan  garters 
formed  into  tafTels.  The  poorer  people  wear  upon  their  feet, 
brogues  made  of  untanned  or  undrcfl'ed  leather  ;  for  their  heads 
a  blue  flat  cap  is  ufed,  called  a  bonnet,  of  a  particular  woollen 
manufa6fure.  P^om  the  belt  of  the  philibeg  hung  generally 
their  knives,  and  a  dagger,  which  they  called  a  dirk,  and  an 
iron  piftol,  fometimes  of  fine  workmanfhip,  and  curioufly  in- 
laid with  filver.  The  introduction  of  the  broad  fword  of 
Andrea  Ferrara,  a  Spaniard  (which  was  always  part  of  the 
Highland  drefs)  fcems  to  be  no  earlier  than  the  reign  of 
James  III.  who  invited  that  excellent  workman  to  Scotland. 
A  large  leathern  purfe,  richly  adorned  with  filver,  hanging 
before  them,  was  always  part  of  a  Highland  chieftain's  drefs. 

The  drefs  of  the  Highland  women  confifted  of  a  petticoat 
and  jerkin,  with  ftrait  fleeves,  trimmed  or  not  trimmed,  ac- 
cording to  the  quality  of  the  wearer  ;  over  this  they  wore  a 
plaid,  which  they  either  held  clofe  under  their  chins  with  the 
hand,  or  faftened  with  a  buckle  of  a  particular  fafhion.  On 
the  head  they  wore  a  kerchief  of  fine  linen  of  different  forms. 
The  women's  plaid  has  been  but  lately  difufed  in  Scotland  by 
the  ladies,  who  wore  it  in  a  graceful  manner,  the  drapery  fall- 
ing towards  the  feet  in  large  folds.  A  curious  virtuofo  may 
find  a  ftrong  rcfemblance  between  the  variegated  and  fimbriated 
draperies  of  the  antients,  and  thofe  of  the  Tufcans,  (who  were 
unqueftionab^y  of  Celtic  original)  as  they  are  to  be  feen  in  the 
monuments  of  antiquity. 

The  attachment  of  the  Highlanders  to  this  drefs,  rendered  it 
a  bond  of  union,  which  often  proved  dangerous  to  the  govern- 
ment. 
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ment.  Many  efforts  had  been  made  by  the  legiHature,  after 
the  rebellion  in  17 15,  to  difarm  them,  and  oblige  them  to  con- 
form to  the  Low-country  dreffes.  The  difarming  fcheme  was 
the  moft  fuccefsful,  for  when  the  rebellion  in  1 74.5  broke  out, 
the  common  people  had  fcarcely  any  other  arms  than  thofe 
which  they  took  from  the  king's  troops.  Their  overthrow  at 
'  Culloden,  rendered  it  no  difficult  matter  for  the  legiflature  to 
force  them  into  a  total  change  of  their  drefs.  Its  conveniency, 
however,  for  the  purpofes  of  the  field,  is  fo  great,  that  fbme  of 
the  Highland  regiments  ftill  retain  it.  Even  the  common 
people  have  of  late  refumed  the  ufe  of  it ;  and  for  its  lightnefs 
and  difcumbrance,  many  of  the  Highland  gentlemen  wear  it  in 
the  fummer  time. 

The  drefs  of  the  higher  and  middling  ranks  in  the  Low- 
Country,  differ  little  or  nothing  from  the  Englilli  ;  but  many 
of  the  peafantry  ftill  retain  the  bonnet,  for  the  cheapnefs  and 
lightnefs  of  the  wear.  The  drefs  of  the  women  of  all  ranks  are 
much  the  fame  in  both  kingdoms. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  language  of  the  Highlanders, 
cfpecially  towards  Lochaber  and  Badenoch,  to  be  radically 
Celtic.  The  Englifli  fpoken  by  the  Scots,  notwithftanding 
its  provincial  articulations,  which  are  as  frequent  there  as  in 
the  more  fouthern  counties,  is  written  in  the  fame  manner  in 
both  kingdoms.  At  prefent,  the  pronunciation  of  a  Scotch- 
man does  not  differ  fo  much  from  a  Londoner,  as  that  of  a 
Londoner  does  from  an  inhabitant  of  Somerfetfhire,  and  fome 
parts  of  Worcefterfhire. 

Punishments.]  Thefe  are  pretty  much  the  fame  in  Scot- 
land as  in  England,  only  that  of  beheading  is  performed  by  an, 
inftrument  called  the  Maiden  :  the  model  of  which,  it  is  well- 
known,  was  brought  from  Hallifax  in  England  to  Scotland,, 
by  the  regent  earl  of  Morton,  and  it  was  hanfelled  by  his  own 
execution. 

Religion.]  Antient  Scottifli  hiftorians,  Bede,  and  other 
writers,  generally  agree  that  Chriftianity  was  firft  taught  in 
Scotland  by  fome  of  the  difciples  of  St.  John  the  apoftle,  whof 
fled  to  this  northern  corner  to  avoid  the  perfecution  of  Domi- 
tian,  the  Roman  emperor;  though  it  was  not  publicly  pro- 
feffed  till  the  beginning  of  the  third  century,  when  a  prince, 
whom  Scotch  hiftorians  call  Donald  the  Firft,  his  queen,  and 
feveral  of  his  nobles,  were  foiemnly  baptized.  It  was  further 
confirmed  by  emigrations  from  South  Britain,  during  the  per- 
fecutions  of  Aurelius  and  Dioclefian,  when  it  became  the 
eftabliftied  religion  of  Scotland,  under  the  management  of  cer- 
tain learned  and  pious  men,  named  Culdecs,  who  feem  to  have 
j^een  the  firft  regular  clergy  in  Scotland,,  and  wer^  governed 
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by  overfeers  or  bifhops  chofen  by  themfelves,  from  among  their 
own  body,  but  who  had  no  pre-eminence  or  rank  over  the  reit 
of  their  brethren. 

Thus  independant  of  the  church  of  Rome,  Chriftianity  feems 
to  have  been  taught,  planted,  and  finally  confirmed  as  a  na- 
tional church,  where  it  flouriflied  in  its  native  fimplicity,  till 
the  arrival  of  Palladius,  a  prieft  fent  by  the  bifhop  of  Rome  in 
the  fifth  century,  who  found  means  to  introduce  the  modes  and 
ceremonies  of  the  Romifh  church,  which  at  laft  prevailed,  and 
Scotland  became  involved  in  that  darknefs  which  for  many  ages 
overfpread  Europe;  though  their  dependance  upon  the  pope 
was  very  flender,  when  compared  to  the  blind  fubjeiStion  of 
many  other  nations. 

The  Culdees,  however,  long  retained  their  original  man- 
ners, and  remained  a  dijR:in6t  order,  notwithftanding  the  op- 
preflion  of  the  Romifli  clergy,  fo  late  as  the  age  of  Robert 
Bruce,  in  the  14th  century,  when  they  difappearcd.  But  it  is 
worthy  of  obfcrvation,  that  the  oppofition  to  popery  In  this 
ifland,  though  it  ccafed  in  Scotland  upon  the  extinction  of 
the  Culdees,  was  in  the  fame  age  revived  in  England  by  John 
WicklitFc,  a  man  of  parts  and  Icarninc;,  who  was  the  forerun- 
ner, in  the  wo  k  of  reformation,  to  Joiin  Hufs,  and  Jerome 
of  Prague,  as  the  latter  were  to  Martin  Luther,  and  John  Cal- 
vin. But  though  the  do£lrines  of  Wickliffe  were  nearly  the 
fame  v/ith  thofe  propagated  by  the  Reformers  in  the  i6th 
century,  and  the  age  feenicd  ftrongly  difpofed  to  receive  them, 
affairs  were  not  yet  fully  ripe  for  this  great  revolution  ;  and 
the  finifliing  blow  to  popery  in  England,  was  referved  to  the 
age  of  Henry  VIII. 

Soon  after  that  important  event  took  place  in  England,  when 
learniiig,  arts  and  fcicnces  began  to  revive  in  Europe,  the  ab- 
furdities  of  the  church  of  Rome,  as  well  as  the  profligate  lives 
of  her  clergy,  did  not  efcape  the  notice  of  a  free  and  enquiring 
people,  and  gave  rife  to  the  Reformation  in  Scotland  ;  which 
began  in  the  reign  of  Jair^es  V.  made  great  progrefs  under  that 
of  his  daughter  Mary,  and  was  at  length  compleated  through 
the  nreachin<j-  of  J  hn  Knox,  who  had  adopted  the  do£l:rine  of 
Calvin,  and  was  become  the  apoftle  of  Scotland.  It  was  na- 
tural for  his  brethren  to  imagine,  that,  upon  the  abolition  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  they  were  to  fucceed  to  the 
rev.:nues  of  that  clergy.  The  great  nobility,  who  had  par- 
celled out  the'e  poflefiions  for  themfelves,  did  not  at  firft  dif- 
courage  this  notion  ;  but  no  fooner  had  Knox  fucceeded  in  his 
defi^rns,  which,  through  the  fury  of  the  mob,  de{froyed  fome 
of  the  fineH:  ecclefiaflical  buildings  in  the  world,  than  the  par- 
liam.ent,  or  rather  the  nobility,  monopolized  all  the  church 
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livings,  and  moft  fcandaloufly  left  the  reformed  clergy  to  live 
almoft  in  a  ftate  of  beggary  ;  nor  could  all  their  efforts  pro- 
duce any  ftruggle  in  their  favour. 

The  nobility  and  great  landholders,  left  the  doctrine  and 
difcipline  of  the  church  to  be  modelled  by  the  preachers,  and 
they  were  confirmed  by  parliament.  Succeeding  times  ren- 
dered the  prefbyterian  clergy  of  vaft  importance  to  the  ftate  ; 
and  their  revenues  have  been  fo  much  mended,  that  though  no 
ftipend  there  exceeds  150 1.  a  year,  fev/  fall  fhort  of  60  1.  and 
none  of  50  1.  If  the  prefent  expenfive  mode  of  living  con- 
tinues in  Scotland,  the  eftabliflied  clergy  w^ill  have  many  un- 
anfw^erable  reafons  to  urge  for  the  increafe  of  their  revenues. 

The  bounds  of  this  v^ork  do  not  admit  of  entering  at  large 
upon  the  doilrinal  and  economical  part  of  the  church  of  Scot- 
land. It  is  fufficient  to  fay,  that  its  firft  principle  is  a  parity 
of  ecclefiaftical  authority  among  all  its  prefbyters ;  that  it 
agrees  in  its  cenfures  w^ith  the  reformed  churches  abroad  in  the 
chief  heads  of  oppofition  to  popery ;  but  that  it  is  modelled 
principally  after  the  Calviniftical  plan  eftabliflied  at  Geneva. 
This  eftabliftiment,  at  various  periods,  proved  fo  tyrannical 
over  the  laity,  by  having  the  power  of  the  greater  and  lefter 
excommunication,  which  were  attended  by  a  forfeiture  of 
eftate,  and  fometimes  of  life,  that  the  kirk  feftions,  and  other 
bodies,  have  been  abridged  of  all  their  dangerous  powers  over 
the  laity,  who  are  extremely  jealous  of  their  being  revived. 
It  is  faid,  that  even  that  relic  of  popery,  the  obliging  forni- 
cators of  both  fexes  to  fit  upon  what  they  call  a  repenttng-ftool, 
in  the  church,  and  in  full  view  of  the  congregation,  begins  to 
wear  out ;  it  having  been  found,  that  the  Scotch  Wvomen,  on 
account  of  that  penance,  were  the  greateft  infanticides  in  the 
world.  In  fliort,  the  power  of  the  Scotch  clergy  is  at  prefent 
very  moderate,  or  at  leaft  very  moderately  exercifed;  nor  are 
they  accountable  for  the  extravagancies  of  their  predeceflbrs. 
They  have  been,  ever  fince  the  Revolution,  firm  adherents  to 
civil  liberty,  and  the  houfe  of  Hanover  5  and  a£ted  with 
remarkable  intrepidity  during  the  rebellion  in  1745.  They 
drefs  without  clerical  robes ;  but  fome  of  them  appear  in  the 
pulpit  m  gowns,  after  the  Geneva  form,  and  bands.  They 
make  no  ufe  of  fet  forms  in  worfnip,  but  are  not  prohibited 
that  of  the  Lord's  Prayer.  The  rents  of  the  biftiops,  fince  the 
abolition  of  epifcopacy,  are  paid  to  the  king,  who  commonly 
appropriates  them  to  pious  purpofes.  A  thoufand  pounds  a 
year  is  always  fent  by  his  majefty  for  the  ufe  of  the  proteftant 
fchools  ere6tcd  by  ait  of  parliament  in  North-Britain,  and  the 
Weftern  Ifles^  and  the  Scotch  clergy,  of  Ute,  have  planned 
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out  funds  for  the  fupport  of  their  widows  and  orphans.  The 
number  of  pariflies  in  Scotland  are  eight  hundred  and  ninety, 
whereof  thirty-one  are  collegiate  churches,  that  is,  where  tho 
cure  is  ferved  by  more  than  one  minifter. 

The  higheft  ecclefiaftical  authority  in  Scotland  is  the  gene- 
ral afTembly,  which  we  may  call  the  ecclefiaftical  parliament  of 
Scotland.  It  confifts  of  commiflioners,  fome  of  which  arc 
laymen,  under  the  title  of  ruling  elders,  from  prefbyterics, 
royal  burghs,  and  univerfities.  A  prefbytery,  confifting  of 
under  twelve  minifters,  fends  two  minifters  and  one  ruling 
elder :  if  it  contains  between  twelve  and  eighteen  minifters, 
it  fends  three,  and  one  rulino;  elder:  if  it  contains  between 
eighteen  and  twenty-four  minifters,  it  fends  four  minifters 
and  two  ruling  elders  :  but  if  the  prefbytery  has  twenty-four 
minifters,  it  fends  five  minifters  and  two  ruling  elders.  Every 
royal  burgh  fends  one  ruling  elder,  and  Edinburgh  two  ; 
whofe  eledion  muft  be  attefted  by  the  refpeftivc  kirk-fcflions 
of  their  own  burghs.  Every  univerfity  fends  one  commiffioner, 
ufually  a  minifter  of  their  own  body.  The  commiftioners  arc 
chofen  yearly,  fix  weeks  before  the  meeting  of  the  aflembly. 
The  ruling  elders  are  often  of  the  firft  quality  of  the  country. 

The  king  prefides  by  his  commiffioner  (who  is  always  a 
nobleman)  in  this  aflembly,  which  meets  once  a  year  :  but  he 
has  no  voice  in  their  deliberations.  The  order  of  their  pro- 
ceedings is  regular,  though  the  number  of  members  often 
create  a  confufion ;  which  the  moderator,  who  is  chofen  by 
them  to  be  as  it  were  fpeaker  of  the  houfe,  has  not  fufficient 
authority  to  prevent.  Appeals  are  brought  from  all  the  other 
ecclefiaftical  courts  in  Scotland  to  the  general  aflembly ;  and 
no  appeal  lies  from  its  determinations  in  religious  matters. 

Provincial  fynods  are  next  in  authority  to  the  general  afl^em- 
bly.  They  are  compofed  of  a  number  of  the  adjacent  preft^y- 
teries,  over  whom  they  have  a  power  ;  and  there  are  fifteen  of 
them  in  Scotland  ;  but  their  a6ls  are  reverfible  by  the  general 
aflembly. 

Subordinate  to  the  fynods,  are  preft)yteries,  fixty-nine  of 
which  are  in  Scotland,  each  confifting  of  a  number  of  con- 
tiguous parifties.  The  minifters  of  thefe  pariftics,  with  one 
ruling  elder,  chofen  half-yearly  out  of  every  kirk-feffion,  com- 
pofe  a  preftDytery.  Thefe  preft)yteries  meet  in  the  head  town 
of  that  divifion ;  but  have  no  jurifdi6tion  beyond  their  own 
bounds,  though  within  thefe  they  have  cognizance  of  all  eccle- 
fiaftical caufes  and  matters.  A  chief  part  of  their  bufinefs  is 
the  ordination  of  candidates  for  livings,  in  which  they  are  re- 
gular and  folenm.    The  patron  of  a  living  is  bound  to  nomi- 
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nate  or  prefent  in  fix  months  after  a  vacancy,  otlierwlfe  the 
prefbytery  fills  the  place  jure  devoluto  j  but  that  privilege  does 
not  hold  in  royal  burghs. 

A  kirk-feffion  is  the  lovv^eft  ecclefiaftical  judicatory  in  Scot- 
land, and  its  authority  does  not  extend  beyond  its  own  parifli. 
The  members  confift  of  the  minifter,  elders,  and  deacons.  The 
deacons  are  laymen,  and  a£t  pretty  much  as  church-wardens 
do  in  England,  by  having  the  fuperintendency  of  the  poor, 
and  taking  care  of  other  parochial  alFairs.  The  elder,  or,  as 
he  is  called,  the  ruling  elder,  is  a  place  of  great  parochial 
truft,  and  he  is  generally  a  lay  perfon  of  quality  or  intereft  in 
the  parifli.  They  are  fiippofed  to  a£t  in  a  kind  of  co-ordi- 
nancy  with  the  minifter,  and  to  be  affifting  to  him  in  many  of 
his  clerical  duties,  particularly  in  catechifmg,  vifiting  the  fick^ 
and  at  the  communion-table. 

The  office  of  minifters,  or  preaching  prefbyters,  includes 
the  offices  of  deacons  and  ruling-elders  ;  they  alone  can  preach, 
adminifter  the  facraments,  catechife,  pronounce  church  cen- 
fures,  ordain  deacons  and  ruling  elders,  affift  at  the  impofition 
of  hands  upon  other  minifters,  and  moderate  or  prefide  in  all 
ecclefiaftical  judicatories. 

It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  the  eftablifhed  religion  in 
Scotland  is  prefbyterian  :  that  it  was  formerly  of  a  rigid  nature, 
and  partook  of  all  the  aufterities  of  Calvinifin,  and  intolerance 
of  popery,  by  its  perfecuting  fpirit ;  but  at  prefent  it  is  mild 
and  gentle,  and  the  moft  rational  Chriftian  m.ay  accommodate 
himfelf  to  the  doctrine  and  worfhip  of  the  national  church. 
It  is  to  be  wifhed,  however,  that  this  moderation  was  not  too 
often  interrupted  by  the  fanaticifm  not  only  of  lay  feceders, 
but  of  regular  minifters.  Thefe  are  induftrious  to  fix  upon 
the  abfurdities  (and  what  church  is  without  them)  of  former 
divines  and  vifionaries,  and  ecclefiaftical  ordinances  and  difci- 
pline,  which  were  found  to  be  incompatible  with  the  nature 
of  government.  A  vaft  number  of  thefe  feceding  congrega- 
tions are  to  be  found  in  the  Lowlands.  They  maintain  their 
own  preachers  ;  though  fcarcely  any  two  congregations  agree 
either  in  principle  or  pra6i:ice  with  each  other.  We  do  not, 
hov/ever,  find  that  they  fly  in  the  face  of  the  civil  power,  or 
at  leaft  the  inftances  are  rare  and  inconfiderable. 

A  different  fet  of  dillenters  in  Scotland,  confifts  of  the  epif- 
copalians,  a  fev/  quakers  and  papifts,  and  other  fe6laries,  who 
are  denominated  from  their  preachers.  Epifcopacy,  from  the 
time  of  the  Reftoration  in  1660,  to  that  of  the  Revolution  in 
1688,  was  the  eftablifhed  church  of  Scotland ;  and  would  pro- 
bably have  continued  fo,  had  not  the  bifliops,  who  were  ia 
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general  very  weak  men,  and  creatures  of  the  duke  of  York, 
afterwards  James  VII.  and  II.  refufed  to  recognize  king  Wil- 
liam's title.  The  partizans  of  that  unhappy  prince  retained 
the  epifcopal  religion  ;  and  king  William's  government  was  fo 
unpopular  in  Scotland,  that  in  queen  Anne's  time,  the  epif- 
copalians  were  more  numerous  in  fome  parts  than  the  prefby- 
terians  ;  and  their  meetings,  which  they  held  under  the  a(^  of 
Toleration,  as  well  attended.  A  Scotch  epifcopift  thus  be- 
coming another  name  for  a  Jacobite,  they  received  fome  checks 
after  the  rebellion  in  17 15;  but  they  recovered  themfelves  fo 
well,  that  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  in  1745,  they 
became  again  numci  ous  ;  after  which  the  government  found 
means  to  invalidate  the  adts  of  their  clerical  order.  Their 
meetings,  however,  ftill  fubfift,  but  thinly ;  and  in  a  few 
years  they  will,  probably,  be  reduced  to  nothing.  In  the 
meanwhile,  the  decline  of  the  nonjurors  is  far  from  having 
fuppr-:fi'cd  epifcopacy  in  Scotland  :  the  Engl  fh  bifhops  fupply 
them  with  clergy  qualified  according  to  law,  whofe  chapels  are 
chicfiy  filled  by  the  Englifli,  and  fuch  Scotch  hearers  of  that 
perfuafion  as  have  places  under  the  government. 

Thw  defection  of  feme  great  families  from  the  caufe  of  po- 
pery, and  the  extincvion  of  others,  have  renviered  its  votaries 
very  niecnfu'crable  m  Scotland.  If  any  remain,  they  are  con- 
iined  to  the  noi  tliern  parts,  and  the  iflands  :  but  they  appear 
to  be  as  quiet  and  inofrcnfive  as  proteilant  fubjedis. 

Scorlund,  during,  the  time  of  epifcopacy,  contained  two 
archbilhoprics,  St.  Andrew's  and  Glafaow  ;  and  twelve  bi- 
ihopiics,  which  arc,*  Ed  nbi:rgh,  Durkeld,  Aberdeen,  Mur- 
ra;',  Brichiii,  Dum-blain,  Rols,  Caithnefs,  Orkney,  Gailo- 
ivay,  Argyl^^,  and  the  Ides. 

Learnixg  an'd  leap.ned  men.]  For  this  article  we  may 
refer  to  the  Htera. y  hiftury  of  Europe  for  thefe  1400  years  paft. 
The  weflern  parts  and  ifles  of  Scotland  produced  St.  Patric, 
the  celebrated  apoiliC  of  Ireland  ;  and  many  others  fuice,  whofe 
bare  names  weuld  make  a  long  article.  The  writings  of  A- 
damnanus,  anci  other  authors,  who  lived  before,  and  at  the 
time  of  the  c>-nqueft:  of  England,  which  are  come  to  our 
hands,  are  fpeciuiens  of  their  learning.  Charles  the  Great, 
or  Char]cn:agne,  mofl  unqueftionably  held  a  corrcfpondence 
by  letters  with  che  kings  of  Scotland,  with  whom  he  forn:ed 
a  famous  leat:ue  ;  and  employed  Scotchmen  in  planning,  fet- 
tling, and  ruling  his  favourite  univcrfities,  and  other  feminaries 
of  learning,  in  France,  Italy,  and  Germany.  It  is  an  un- 
doubted trath,  tho^:h  a  fceming  paradoxical  fa6t,  that  Bar- 
bour, a  Scotch  poet,  philofopher^  and  hillorian,  though  prior 
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in  time  to  Chaucer,  having  flourifhed  in  the  year  13685  wrote, 
according  to  the  modern  ideas,  as  pure  Engliili  as  that  bard, 
and  his  verfilication  is  perhaps  more  harmonious.  The  deftruc- 
tion  of  the  Scotch  monuments  of  learning  and  antiquity,  have 
rendered  their  early  annals  lanie,  and  often  fabulous ;  but  the 
Latin  ftile  of  Buchanan's  hiftory  is  to  this  day  the  moft  claffi- 
cal  of  all  modern  productions.  The  letters  of  the  Scotch  kings 
to  the  neighbouring  princes,  are  incomparably  the  finell  com- 
pofitions  of  the  times  in  which  they  were  written,  and  are  free 
from  the  barbarifms  of  thofe  fent  them  in  anfwer.  This  is  at 
leaft  a  manifeft  proof  that  claffical  learning  v/as  more  culti- 
vated at  the  court  of  Scotland,  than  at  any  other  in  Europe. 
.  Tiie  difcovery  of  the  logarithms,  a  difcovery,  which  in 
point  both  of  ingenuity  and  udlity,  may  vie  with  any  that  has 
been  made  in  mod.^rn  times,  is  the  indifputable  right  of 
Napier  of  Merchifton.  And  fmce  his  time,  the  mathe- 
matical fciences  have  been  cultivated  in  Scotland  with 
amazing  fuccefs.  Keil,  in  his  phyfi co-mathematical  works,  to 
the  clearnefs  of  his  reafoning,  has  added  the  colours  of  a  poet, 
which  is  the  more  remarkable,  not  only  as  the  fubject  is  little 
fufceptible  of  ornam.ent,  but  as  he  wrote  in  an  ancient 
language.  Of  all  writers  on  aftronomy,  Gregory  is  allowed  to  be 
one  of  the  molf  perfetSl  and  elegant.  Maclaurin,  the  coti^pa- 
nion  and  the  friend  of  Sir  Ifaac  Nev/ton,  was  endowed  with 
all  that  precifion  and  force  of  mind,  which  rendered  him  pe-r 
culiarly  fitted  for  bringing  down  the  ideas  of  that  great  man, 
to  the  level  of  ordinary  apprehenfions,  and  for  difFufing  that 
light  thro'  the  world,  which  Newton  had  confined  within 
the  fphere  of  the  learned.  His  Treatife  on  Fluxions  is  re- 
garded by  the  heft  judges  in  Europe,  as  the  cleareft  account 
of  the  moft  refined  and  fubtile  fpeculations  on  v/hich  the 
human  mind  ever  exerted  itfelf  with  fuccefs.  While  Maclau- 
rin purfued  this  new  career,  a  geometer  no  lefs  famous,  difr- 
tinguiflied  himfelf  in  the  fure,  but  almoft  deferted  traCl  of 
antiquity.  This  was  the  late  Dr.  Simpfon,  fo  well  known 
over  Europe,  for  his  illuftration  of  the  ancient  geometry. 
•Mis  Elements  of  Euclid,  and  above  all,  his  Conic  SecSlions, 
are  fufficient  of  themfelves  to  eftablifh  the  literary  reputation 
of  his  native  country. 

This,  however,  does  not  reft  on  the  character  of  a  few 
mathematicians  and  aftronomers.  The  fine  arts  have  been 
called  fifters  to  denote  their  affinity.  There  is.  the  fame  connec- 
tion between  the  fciences,  particularly  thofe  which  depend  on 
obfervation.  Mathematicks,  and  phyficks,  properly  fo  called, 
were  in  Scotland  accompanied  by  the  other  branches  of  ftudy 
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to  which  they  are  allied.  In  medicine  particularly,  the  names 
of  Pitcairn,  Arbuthnot,  Monro,  Smeilie  and  White,  hold  a 
diftinguifhed  place. 

Nor  have  the  Scots  been  unfuccefsful  in  cultivating  the 
Belles  Lettres.  Foreigners,  who  inhabit  warmer  cli- 
mates, and  conceive  the  northern  nations  incapable  of  tender- 
iiefs  and  feeling,  are  aftonifhed  at  the  poetic  genius,  and 
delicate  fenfibility  of  Thomfon. 

But  of  all  literary  purfuits,  that  of  rendering  mankind  more 
virtuous  and  happy,  which  is  the  proper  object  of  what  is 
called  morals,  ought  to  be  regarded  with  peculiar  honour  and 
refpedl.  The  philofophy  of  Dr.  Hutchefon,  not  to  mention 
other  works  more  fubtile  and  elegant,  but  lefs  convincing  and 
lefs  inftrudtive,  deferves  to  be  read  by  all  who  would  know 
their  duty,  or  who  would  wifh  to  pradHfe  it.  Next  to  the 
Eflay  on  the  Human  Underftanding,  it  is  perhaps  the  beft  dif- 
feftion  of  the  human  mind,  that  hath  appeared  in  modern 
times  ;  and  it  is  likewife  the  moft  ufeful  Supplement  to  that 
eflay. 

It  would  be  endlefs  to  mention  all  the  individuals,  who 
have  diftinguifhed  thcmfelves  in  the  various  branches  of  li- 
terature ;  particularly  as  thofe  who  are  alive  (fome  of  them  in 
high  eftecm  for  hiftorical  compofition)  difpute  the  merit  with 
the  dead,  and  cover  their  country  with  laurels,  which  neither 
envy  can  blaft,  nor  time  can  deftroy. 

Universities.]  The  univerfities  of  Scotland  arc  four, 
viz.  1  hofe  of  St.  Andrews,  Aberdeen,  Edinburgh,  and  Glaf- 
gow. 

Cities,  towns,  and  other  edi- 7  Edinburgh,  the  ca- 
FICES  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE.  X  pital  of  Scotland, 
naturally  takes  the  lead  in  this  divifion,  which  the  bounds  of 
our  work  oblige  us  to  contra6t.  This  caftle,  before  the  ufe 
of  artillery,  was  deemed  to  be  impregnable  by  force.  It  was 
probably  built  by  the  Saxon  king  Edwin,  whofe  territories 
reached  to  the  Firth  of  Forth,  and  who  gave  his  name  to  Edin- 
burgh, as  it  certainly  did  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Scots 
till  the  reign  of  Indulphus,  who  lived  in  the  year  953.  The 
town  was  built  for  the  benefit  of  prote6tion  from  the  caftle, 
and  a  more  inconvenient  fituation  for  a  capital  can  fcarcely  be 
conceived  ;  the  high-ftreet,  which  is  on  the  ridge  of  a  hill, 
lyi^ig  eaft  and  weft ;  and  the  lanes  running  down  its  fides, 
north  and  fouth.  In  former  times  the  town  was  furrounded 
by  water,  excepting  towards  the  eaft  ;  fo  that  when  the  French 
landed  in  Scotland,  during  the  regency  of  Mary  of  Guife, 
they  gave  it  the  name  gf  Liilebourg,    Thi^  fituatipn  Jfuggefted 
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the  idea  of  building  very  lofty  houfes  divided  into  florles,  each 
of  vi^hich  contains  a  fuite  of  rooms,  generally  large  and  com- 
modious for  the  ufe  of  a  family;  fo  that  the  high  ftreet  of 
Edinburgh,  which  is  chiefly  of  hewn  ftone,  broad  and  well 
paved,  makes  a  moft  augult  appearance,  efpecially  as  it  rifes  a 
full  mile  in  a  dire61:  line,  and  gradual  afcent  from  the  palace  of 
Holyrood-houfe  on  the  eaft,  and  is  terminated  on  the  weft  by 
the  rude  majefty  of  its  caftle,  built  upon  a  lofty  rock,  inaccef- 
fibie  on  all  fides,  except  where  it  joins  to  the  city.  The  caftle. 
notonly  overlooks  the  city,  its  environs,  gardens,  the  new  town, 
and  a  fine  rich  neighbouring  country,  but  commands  amoft  exten- 
live  profpe61:  of  the  river  Forth,  the  fliipping,  the  oppofite  coaft 
of  Fife,  and  even  fome  hills,  at  the  diftance  of  40  or  50  miles, 
which  border  upon  the  Highlands.  This  crouded  population, 
however,  was  fo  fhockingly  inconvenient,  that  the  Englifh, 
who  feldom  went  farther  into  the  country,  returned  with  the 
deepeft  impreffions  of  Scotch  naftinefs,  which  became  prover- 
bial. The  caftle  has  fome  good  apartments,  a  tolerable  train 
of  artillery,  and  has  not  only  a  large  magazine  of  arms  and 
ammunition,  but  contains  the  regalia,  which  were  depofited 
here  under  the  moft  folemn  legal  inftruments  of  their  never 
being  removed  from  thence.  All  that  is  known  at  prefent  of 
thofe  regalia,  is  contained  in  the  inftrument  which  was  taken 
at  the  time  of  their  being  depofited,  where  they  are  fully  de- 
fer i  bed. 

Facing  the  caftle,  as  I  have  already  obferved,  at  a  mile's 
diftance,  ftands  the  abbey,  or  rather  palace,  of  Holyrood- 
houfe.  The  inner  quadrangular ,  of  this  palace,  was  begun 
by  James  V.  and  finiflied  by  -Charles  I.  is  of  magnificent 
modern  arch i ted ure,  built  according  to  the  plan,  and  under 
the  diredlion  of  Sir  William  Bruce,  a  Scotch  gentleman  of 
family,  and  undoubtedly  one  of  the  greateft  architects  of  that 
age.  Round  the  quadrangle  runs  an  arcade,  adorned  with  pi- 
lafters  ;  and  the  infide  contains  magnificent  apartments  for  the 
duke  of  Hamilton,  who  is  hereditary  keeper  of  the  palace, 
and  other  noblemen.  Its  long  gallery  contains  figures,  fome 
of  which  are  from  portraits,  but  all  of  them  painted  by  modern 
hands,  of  the  kings  of  Scotland  down  to  the  time  of  the  Re- 
volution. James  VII.  when  duke  of  York,  intended  to  have 
made  great  improvements  about  this  palace  ;  for  at  prefent  no- 
thing can  be  more  uncomfortable  than  its  fituation,  at  the  bot- 
tom of  bleak  unimproved  craggs  and  mountains,  with  fcarce  a 
fmgle  tree  in  its  neighbourhood.  The  chapel  belonging  to  the 
palace,  as  it  ftood  when  repaired  and  ornamented  by  that  prince, 
is  thgught  to  have  been     moft  elegant  piece  of  Gothic 
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archIte«Slure.  It  had  a  very  lofty  roof,  and  two  rooms  of  ftohe 
galleries  fupported  by  curious  pillars.  It  was  the  conven- 
tual church  of  the  old  abbey.  Its  infide  was  demolifhed 
and  rifled  of  all  its  rich  ornaments,  by  the  fury  of  the  mob  at 
the  Revolution,  which  even  broke  into  the  repofitories  of  the 
dead,  and  difcovered  a  vault,  till  that  time  unknown,  which 
contained  the  bodies  of  James  V.  his  firft  queen,  and  Henry 
Darnley.  The  walls  and  roof  of  this  antient  chapel  gave 
way  and  fell  down  on  the  2d  and  3d  of  December,  1768, 
occafioned  by  the  enormous  v^eight  of  a  new  ftone  roof,  laid 
over  it  fome  years  ago,  which  the  walls  were  unable  to  fup- 
port. 

The  hofpital,  founded  by  George  Herriot,  goldfmith  to 
James  VI.  commonly  called  Herriot's  work,  ftands  to  the 
Ibuth-weft  of  the  caftle,  in  a  noble  fituation.  It  is  the  fineft 
and  moft  regular  fpecimen  which  Inigo  Jones,  whom  James  VI. 
of  Scotland  brought  over  from  Denmark,  has  left  Us  of  his 
Gothic  manner,  and  far  exceeding  any  thing  of  that  kind  to 
be  feen  in  England.  One  Balquhanan,  a  divine,  whom  Her- 
riot left  his  executor,  is  faid  to  have  prevailed  upon  Jones  to 
admit  fome  barbarous  devices  into  the  building,  particularly 
the  windows,  and  to  have  infifted  that  the  ornaments  of  each 
fliould  be  fomcwhat  different  from  thofe  of  the  others.  It  is, 
iiotwithftanding,  upon  the  whole,  a  delightful  fabric,  and 
adorned  witn  gardens,  not  inelegantly  laid  out.  It  was  built 
for  the  maintenance  and  education  of  poor  children  belonging 
to  the  citizens  and  tradefmcn  of  Edinburgh,  and  is  under  the 
direction  of  the  city  magiftrates. 

Among  the  other  public  edifices  of  Edinburgh  before  the 
Revolution,  was  the  college,  which  claims  the  privileges  of 
an  univerfity,  founded  by  king  James  VI.  and  by  him  put 
under  the  direction  of  the  magiltrates,  who  have  the  power  of 
chancellor  and  vice-chancellor.  Little  can  be  faid  of  its  build- 
ings, which  were  calculated  for  the  fober  literary  manners  of 
thofe  days;  they  are,  however,  improveable,  and  maybe  ren- 
dered elegant.  What  is  of  far  more  importance,  it  is  fup- 
plied  with  excellent  profelTors  in  the  feveral  branches  of  learn- 
ing; and  its  fchcols  for  every  part  of  the  medical  art  arc 
reckoned  equal  to  any  in  Europe.  This  college  is  provided 
with  a  library,  founded  by  one  Clement  Little,  which  is  faid 
to  have  been  of  late  greatly  augmented  ;  and  a  mufeum  be- 
longing to  it  was  given  by  Sir  Andrew  Balfour,  a  phyfician. 
It  contains  feveral  natural,  a,-d  fome  literary  curiolities,  which 
one  would  little  expedt  to  find  at  Edinburgh. 

The  Parliament-Square,  or,  as  it  is  there  called,  Clofe,  was 
formerly  the  moft  ornamental  part  of  this  city  j  it  is  formed 
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into  a  very  noble  quadrangle,  part  of  which  confifts  of  lofty 
buildings;  and  in  the  middle  is  a  very  fine  equeftrian  ftatue  of 
Charles  II.  The  room  built  by  Charles  I.  for  the  parliament- 
houfe,  though  not  fo  large,  is  better  proportioned  than  Weft- 
minfter-hall;  and  its  roof,  though  executed  in  the  fame  man- 
ner, is  by  many  great  judges  held  to  be  fjperior.  It  is  now 
converted  into  a  court  of  law,  where  a  Tingle  judge,  called  the 
lord  ordinary,  prefides  by  rotation  ;  in  a  room  near  it,  fit  the 
other  judges;  and  adjoining  are  the  public  oflices  of  the  law, 
exchequer,  chancery,  fherivalty,  and  magiftracy  of  Edinburgh ; 
and  the  lawyers  valuable  library.  This  equals  any  thing  of 
the  like  kind  to  be  found  in  England,  or  perhaps  in  any  part 
of  Europe,  being  at  firft  entirely  founded  and  furnifhed  by 
iav/yers.  The  number  of  printed  books  it  contains  is  amazing; 
and  the  collection  has  been  made  with  exquifite  talle  and  judg- 
ment. It  contains  likewife  the  moft  valuable  manufcript  re- 
mains of  the  Scotch  hiftory,  chartularies,  and  other  papers  of 
-antiquity,  with  a  feries  of  n  edals.  Acijoining  to  the  library, 
is  the  room  where  the  public  records  are  kept ;  but  both  it, 
and  that  which  contains  the  library,  though  lofty  in  the  roof, 
•are  miferably  dark  and  difmal.  It  is  faid  that  preparations  are 
now  carrying  on,  for  lodging  both  the  books  and  the  papers  in 
rooms  far  better  fuited  to  their  importance  and  value. 

The  High  Church  of  Edinburgh,  called  that  of  St.  Giles, 
is  nov/  divided  into  two  or  three  churches,  and  a  r6om  where 
the  general  aflembly  fits.  It  is  a  large  Gothic  building,  and 
its  fteeple  is  furm.ounted  by  arches  formed  into  an  imperial 
'  crown,  which  has  a  good  effecl:  to  the  eye.  The  churches, 
and  other  edifices  of  the  city,  erected  before  the  Union,  con- 
tain little  but  what  is  common  to  fuch  buildings  ;  but  the 
excellent  paven^ent  of  the  city,  v/hich  v/as  begun  two  centu- 
ries ago  by  one  Merlin,  a  Frenchman,  deferves  particular  at- 
tention. 

The  modern  edifices  in  and  near  Edinburgh,  fuch  as  the 
Exchange,  its  hofpitals,  bridges,  and  tne  like,  demonfI:rate 
the  vafl:  imiprovement  of  the  tafte  of  the  Scots  in  their  public 
works.  On  the  north  fide  of  the  city,  upon  a  rifmg  ground, 
the  nobility,  gentry,  and  principal  citizens,  have  begun  to 
build  what  is  to  be  called  the  Nev/  Town,  upon  a  plan  which 
does  honour  to  the  prefent  age.  The  ftrccts  and  fquarcs  are 
laid  out  with  the  utmoll  regularity,  and  the  houfes  to  be  built 
of  ftone,  of  an  equal  height,  in  the  moft  elegant  tafte,  v/ith 
all  the  conveniences  that  render  thcfe  of  England  fo  delightful 
and  commiodious.  The  fronts  of  many  already  finifhed,  are 
of  alhler  vi^ork,  but  fuch  is  the  avarice  of  feme  individuals, 
that  here  an4  Jh.ere  this  beautiful  place  is  already  difgraced  with 
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buildings,  raifed  up  of  rough  unfinifhed  ftone,  though  the 
difference  of  expence  in  that  country  is  very  inconfiderable. 

Edinburgh  may  be  'confidered,  notwithftanding  its  caftle, 
and  an  open  wall  which  cnclofes  it  on  the  fouth  fide,  of  a  very 
modern  fabric  but  in  the  Roman  manner,  as  an  open  town  ; 
fo  that  in  fa6l,  it  would  have  been  impracticable  for  its  inha- 
bitants to  have  defended  it  againft  the  rebels,  who  took  poflef-* 
fion  of  it  in  1745.  A  certain  clafs  of  readers  v/ould  perhaps 
think  it  unpardonable,  fhould  I  omit  mentioning  that  Edin- 
burgh contains  a  playhoufe,  which  has  now  the  fan6lion  of  an 
a£l  of  parliament ;  and  that  concerts,  alTemblies,  balls,  mufic- 
meetings,  and  other  polite  amufcments,  are  as  frequent  and 
brilliant  here,  as  in  any  part  of  his  majefty's  dominions,  Lon- 
don and  Bath  excepted. 

Edinburgh  is  governed  by  a  lord  provoft,  four  bailiffs,  a 
dean  of  guild,  and  a  treafurcr,  annually  chofen  from  the  com- 
mon council.  Every  company,  or  incorporated  trade,  choofes 
its  own  deacon;  and  here  are  14;  namely,  furgeons,  gold- 
fmitlis,  (kinners,  furriers,  hammer-men,  wrights  or  carpen- 
ters, mafons,  taylors,  bakers,  butchers,  cordwaincrs,  weavers, 
fullers,  and  bonnet-makers.  The  lord  provoft  is  colonel  of 
the  town-guard,  a  military  inftitution  to  be  found  in  no  part 
of  his  majefty's  dominions,  but -at  Edinburgh  :  they  ferve  for 
the  city  watch,  and  patrole  the  ftreets,  are  ufcful  in  fuppref- 
fmg  fmall  commotions,  and  attend  the  execution  of  fentences 
upon  delinquents  :  they  are  divided  into  three  companies,  and 
ivear  an  uniform  ;  they  are  immediately  commanded  by  three 
officers,  under  the  name  of  captains.  Befides  this  guard, 
Edinburgh  raifes  16  companies  of  trained  bands,  which  ferve 
as  militia.  The  revenues  of  the  city  confift  chiefly  of  that 
tax  which  is  now  comnion  in  moft  of  the  bodies  corporate  of 
Scotland,  of  two  Scotch  pennies,  amounting  in  the  whole  to 
two  thirds  of  a  farthing,  laid  upon  every  Scotch  pint  of  ale 
(containing  two  Englifti  quarts)  confumed  within  the  precinds 
of  the  city.  This  is  a  moft  judicious  impoft,  as  it  renders  the 
pooreft  people  infenfible  of  the  burden.  Its  produ6i:,  however, 
bas  been  fufficient  to  defray  the  expence  of  fupplying  the  city 
with  excellent  water,  brought  in  leaden  pipes  at  the  diftance 
of  four  miles  ;  of  erecting  rcfervoirs,  enlarging  the  harbour  of 
Leith,  and  compleating  other  public  works  of  great  expence 
and  utility. 

Leith,  though  near  two  miles  diftant,  m.ay  be  properly  called 
the  harbour  of  Edinburgh,  being  under  the  fame  jurifdi6lion. 
It  contains  nothing  remarkable,  but  the  remains  of  two  cita- 
dels (if  they  are  not  the  fame)  fortified,  and  bravely  defended 
by  the  French  againft  the  Englifti,  under  Mary  of  Guife,  and 
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afterwards  repaired  by  Cromwell.  The  neighbourhood  of 
Edinburgh  is  adorned  with  noble  feats,  which  are  daily  en- 
creafing  ;  fome  of  them  yield  to  few  in  England  ;  but  they 
are  too  numerous  to  be  particularized  here.  I  cannot  how- 
ever avoid  mentioning  the  earl  of  Abercorn's,  a  fhort  way  from 
the  city,  the  duke  of  Buccleugh's  houfe  at  Dalkeith,  that  of 
the  marquis  of  Lothian  at  Newbottle,  and  Hopton-houfe,  fo 
called  from  the  earl  its  owner.  About  four  miles  from  Edin- 
burgh is  Roflin,  noted  for  a  ftately  Gothic  chapel,  counted 
one  of  the  moft  curious  pieces  of  workmanfliip  in  Europe; 
founded  in  the  year  1440,  by  William  St.  Clair,  prince  of 
Prkney  and  duke  of  Oldenburgh. 

Glafgow,  in  the  fhire  of  Lanerk,  fituated  on  a  gentle  decli-. 
vity  floping  towards  the  river  Clyde,  44  miles  weft  of  Edin- 
burgh, is  for  population,  commerce,  and  riches,  the  fecond 
city  of  Scotland,  and,  confidering  its  fize,  the  firft  in  Great- 
Britain,  and  perhaps  in  Europe,  as  to  elegance,  regularity, 
and  the  beautiful  materials  of  its  buildings.  The  ftreets  crofs 
each  other  at  right  angles,  and  are  broad,  ftrait,  well  paved, 
and  confequently  clean.  Their  houfes  make  a  grand  appear- 
ance, and  are  in  general  four  or  five  ftories  high,  and  many 
of  them  towards  the  center  of  the  city  are  fupported  by  ar- 
cades, which  form  piazzas,  and  give  the  whole  an  air  of  mag- 
nificence. Some  of  the  modern  built  churches  are  in  the  fineft 
ftile  of  architefture,  and  the  cathedral  is  a  ftupendous  Gothic 
building,  hardly  to  be  parallelled  in  that  kind  of  architecture. 
It  contains  three  churches,  one  of  which  ftands  above  ano- 
ther, and  is  furnifhed  with  a  very  fine  fpire  fpringing  from  a 
tower ;  the  whole  being  reckoned  a  mafterly  and  a  matchlefs 
fabric.  It  was  dedicated  to  St.  Mungo  or  Kentigern,  who  was 
bifhop  of  Glafgow,  in  the  6th  century.  The  cathedral  is 
upwards  of  600  years  old,  and  was  preferved  from  the  fury  of 
the  Reformers  by  the  refolution  of  the  citizens.  The  town- 
houfe  is  a  lofty  building,  and  has  very  noble  apartments  for  the 
magiftrates.  The  univerfity  is  efteemed  the  moft  fpacious  and 
beft  built  of  any  in  Scotland,  and  is  at  prefent  in  a  thriving 
Hate.  In  this  city  are  feveral  well  endowed  hofpitals  j  and  it 
is  particularly  well  fupplied  with  large  and  convenient  inns, 
proper  for  the  accommodation  of  the  moft  iiluftrious  ftranger. 
They  are  now  building  a  handfome  bridge  acrofs  the  river- 
Clyde,  and  a  large  piece  of  ground  is  purchafed  near  the  crofs, 
where  they  intend  to  ere£t  a  magnificent  Exchange  ;  but  our 
bounds  do  not  allow  us  to  particularize  that,  and  the  other 
public-fpirited  undertakings  of  this  city  carrying  on  by  the  in- 
habitants, who  do  honour  to  the  benefits  arifing  horn  their  vaft 
ComiDerce,  both  foreign  and  internal  j  v/hich  they  carry  on 
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with  amazing  fucccfs.  In  Glafgow  are  feven  churches,  and 
eight  or  ten  n-.eeting-houfes  for  feciaries  of  various  denomina- 
tions. The  number  of  its  inhabitants  have  been  eftimated  at 
5O5OOO. 

Aberdeen  bids  fair  to  be  the  third  town  in  Scotland  for  im- 
provement and  population.  It  is  the  capital  of  a  Ihire,  to  which 
it  gives  its  name,  and  contains  two  tov/ns.  New  and  Old  A- 
beidc^en.  The  former  is  the  fhire  tov/n,  and  evidently  built 
for  the  purpcfe  of  commerce.  It  is  a  large  well  built  city,  and 
has  a  good  quay  or  tide-harbour  :  in  it  are  three  churches  and 
fevcrai  epifcopal  miteting-houfes,  a  confiderable  degree  of  fo- 
reign commerce  and  much  fliipping,  a  well  frequented  univer- 
fity,  and  above  12,000  inhabitants.  Old  Aberdeen,  near  a 
mile  diflant^,  tliough  almo.ft  joined  to  the  new  by  means  of  a 
iong  viilac;c,  has  no  dcpendance  on  the  other  ;  it  is  a  mode- 
rately Irrge  market-town,  but  has  no  haven.  In  each  of  thcfe 
two  places  there  is  a  well  endowed  college,  both  together  be- 
ing termed  the  univerfity  of  Aberdeen,  although  quite  inde- 
pendent of  e  -ch  other.  Perth,  the  capital  town  of  Pcrthfhire, 
lying  on  tlie  river  Tay,  trades  to  Norway  and  the  Baltic :  it 
is  finely  fituated,  has  an  improving  linen  manufactory,  and 
lies  in  the  neighbourhood  of  one  ct  the  moft  fertiie  fpots  in 
Great-Britain,  called  the  carfe  of  Gov/iy.  Dundee,  by  the 
general  com.putation,  contains  about  io,coo  inhabitants  :  it 
licB  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Tay:  it  is  a  town  of  confider- 
able trude,  exporting  much  linen,  grain,  herrings  and  peltry, 
to  fundry  foreign  parts  :  It  has  three  churches.  Montrofc, 
Aberbrcthick,  an.i  Brechin,  lie  iji  the  fame  county  of  Angus: 
the  f.ril  has  a  great  and  flourlfliing  foreign  trade,  and  the  ma- 
nu failures  of  the  other  two  are  upon  the  thriving  hand. 

It  may  be  nccelfary  again  to  put  the  reader  in  mind,  that  I 
write  v/ith  great  uncertainty  wiuh  regard  to  Scotland,  on  ac- 
count ot'  its  improvin'j:  ftate.  1  have  rather  under  than  over- 
rated the  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  towns  I  have  men- 
tioned. Edinburgh  certainly  contains  more  than  60,000  fouls, 
Avhich  is  the  common  computation,  to  which  I  i  ll  along  con- 
form myfelf;  but  the  influx  of  people,  and  the  increafe  of 
matrinicny  in  proportion  to  that  of  property,  muft  create  great 
aiteraticn3  for  the  better,  and  fcv/  for  the  worfe,  becaufe  the 
inhabitants  who  are  difpofcd  to  induftry  may  ahvays  find  em- 
ployment. This  unc:^rtainty  is  the  reafon  why  I  omit  a  par- 
ticular defcription  of  Du mfr.es ,  Air,  Greenock,  Paifley,  Ster- 
ling, and  about  50  other  burghs  and  towns  of  very  confider- 
able trade  in  Scotland. 

The  anticnt  Scots  valued  themf-lves  upon  their  trufling  to 
their  own  valour,  and  not  to  fortiucations,  for  the  defence  of 
5  their 
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their  country :  this  was  a  maxim  more  heroical  perhaps  than 
pru<lent,  as  they  have  often  experienced  ;  and  indeed  to  this 
day  their  forts  would  make  but  a  forry  figure,  if  regularly  at- 
tacked. The  caftles  of  Edinburgh,  Sterling,  and  Dumbar- 
ton, formerly  thought  places  of  great  ftrength,  could  not  hold 
out  48  hours,  if  befieged  by  6000  regular  troops,  v/ith  proper 
artillery.  Fort  William,  which  lies  in  the  weft  Highlands, 
is  fufficient  to  bridle  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood,  iis 
are  Fort  George  and  Fort  Auguftus,  in  the  north  and  north- 
weft  ;  but  none  of  them  can  be  confidered  as  defences  againft  a 
foreign  enemy. 

I  fhall  not  pretend  to  enter  upon  a  defcription  of  the  noble 
edifices  that  have,  within  the  courfe  of  this  and  the  laft  cen- 
tury, been  ere6l:ed  by  private  perfons  in  Scotland,  becaufe  they 
are  fo  numerous,  that  to  particularize  them  exceeds  the  bounds 
of  my  plan.  It  is  fufficient  to  fay,  that  many  of  them  are 
equal  to  the  moft  fuperb  buildings  in  England  and  foreign 
countries  :  and  the  reader's  furprize  at  this  will  ceafe,  when  he 
is  informed  that  the  genius  of  no  people  in  the  world  is  more 
devoted  to  archite£ture  than  that  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of 
Scotland  ;  and  that  th:-re  is  no  country  in  Europe,  on  account 
of  the  cheapnefs  of  materials,  where  it  can  be  gratified  at  fo 
moderate  an  expence.  This  may  likewife  account  for  the  ftu- 
pendous  Gothic  cathedrals,  and  other  religious  edifices  which 
antiently  abounded  in  Scotland  ;  but  at  the  time  of  the  Refor- 
mation were  moftly  demoliflied  to  the  ground,  by  a  furious  and 
tumultuous  mob,  who,  in  thefe  practices,  received  too  much 
countenance  from  the  reforming  clergy. 

Antiquities  and  curiosities,  7  The  Roman,  and  other 
NATURAL  AND  ARTIFICIAL.  3  antiquities  found  in 
Sc6tland,  have  of  themfelves  furnifhcd  matter  for  large  vo- 
lumes. The  ftations  of  the  Roman  legions,  their  caftellas, 
their  pretentures  or  walls,  reaching  acrofs  the  ifland,  have 
been  traced  with  great  precifion  by  antiquaries  and  hiftorians  ; 
fo  that,  without  fome  frefh  difcoveries,  an  accoui^t  of  them 
could  afford  no  inftrucSlion  to  the  learned,  and  but  little 
amufement  to  the  ignorant ;  becaufe  at  preient  they  can  be 
difcovered  only  by  critical  eyes.  Some  mention  of  the  chief 
may,  however,  be  proper.  The  courfe  of  the  Roman  wall, 
(or,  as  it  is  called  by  the  country  people,  Graham's  Dyke, 
from  a  tradition  that  a  Scottifh  warrior  of  that  name  firft  broke 
over  it)  between  the  Clyde  and  Forth,  which  was  firft  marked 
out  by  Agricola,  and  compleated  by  Antoninus  Pius,  is  ftill 
difcernible,  as  are  feveral  Roman  camps  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Agricola's  camp,  at  the  bottom  of  the  Grampian  hills,  is  a 
ftriking  remain  of  Roman  antiquity.    It  is  fituaced  at  Ardoch, 
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in  Perthfhire,  and  is  generally  thought  to  have  been  the  camp 
occupied  by  Agricola  before  he  fought  the  bloody  battle,  fo 
well  recorded  by  Tacitus,  with  the  Caledonian  king  Galga- 
cus,  who  was  defeated.  Some  writers  think,  that  this  re- 
main of  antiquity  at  Ardoch  was,  on  account  of  the  numerous 
Roman  coins  and  infcriptions  found  near  it,  a  Roman  cafteU 
ium  or  fort.  Be  that  as  it  will,  it  certainly  is  the  moft  entire 
and  beft  prefcrved  of  any  Roman  antiquity  of  that  kind  in 
Britain,  having  no  lefs  than  live  rows  of  ditches  and  fix  ram-r 
parts  on  tlic  fouth  fide ;  and  of  the  four  gates  which  lead  into 
the  area,  three  of  them  are  very  diflincf  and  plain,  viz.  the 
pra  toria,  decumana,  and  dextra :  the  prjetorium  is  the  place 
where  the  general's  tent  ftood. 

The  Roman  temple,  or  building  in  the  form  of  the  Pan- 
theon at  Rome,  or  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's  at  London,  Itood 
upon  the  banks  of  the  river  C  a  ron,  in  Sterlinglliire,  but  has 
been  lately  barbaroufly  demoliflied,  by  a  neighbouring  Goth,  for 
the  purpofe  of  mending  a  mill-pond.  Its  heiglit  v.  as  twenty- 
two  feet,  and  its  external  circumference  at  the  bafe  was  eighty- 
eight  feet ;  fo  that  upon  the  whole,  it  was  one  of  the  moft 
compleat  Roman  antiquicics  in  the  world.  It  is  thought  to 
have  been  built  by  Agricola,  or  feme  of  his  fucceffors,  as  a  tem- 
ple to  the  gcd  Termjinus,  as  it  ftood  near  the  prttenture  which 
bounded  the  Roman  empire  in  Britain  to  the  north.  Near  it 
arc  fome  artificial  conical  mounts  of  earth,  which  ftill  retain 
the  name  of  Duni-pace,  or  Duni-pacis;  which  ferve  to  evi- 
dence, that  there  was  a  kind  of  iolemn  compron.ife  between 
the  Rorr  ans  and  Caledonians,  that  the  former  fhould  not  ex- 
tend their  empire  farther  to  the  liorthwards. 

Innumciable  are  the  coins,  urns:,  utenfils,  infcriptions,  and 
other  remains  of  the  Romans,  that  have  been  found  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Scotland  ;  fome  of  them  to  the  north  of  the 
wall,  v/here,  however,  it  does  not  appear  that  they  made  any 
eftabliilimcnt.  By  the  infcriptions  found  near  the  wall,  the 
ram.es  of  the  legions  that  built  it,  and  how  far  they  carried  it 
on,  may  be  learned.  The  remains  of  Roman  highways  are 
frequent  in  the  fouthern  parts. 

Danifh  camps  and  fortifications  are  eafily  dlfccrnible  in  fe- 
vcral  northern  counties,  and  are  known  by  their  fquare  figures 
and  difficult  fituations.  Seme  houfes  of  flupcndous  fabrics  re- 
main in  Rofs-fhirc,  but  yvhcther  they  are  Danifli,  Pi(5^ifh,  or 
Scotifh,  does  not  appear.  The  elevations  of  two  of  them  are 
to  be  leen  in  Gordon's  Itinerarium  Septcntrionale.  I  am  of 
opinion  that  they  are  Norwegian  or  Scandinavian  fhu£lures, 
and  built  about  the  fifth  century,  to  favoi^r  the  defccnts  of  that 
people  upon  thofe  coafts. 

Two 
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Two  Piilifli  monuments,  as  they  are  thought  to  be,  of  a 
very  extraordinary  conftrucSlion,  were  lately  Handing  in  Scot- 
land, one  of  them  at  Abernethy  in  Perthfhire,  the  other  at 
Brechin  in  Angus  :  both  of  them  are  columns,  hollow  in  the 
infide,  and  without  a  flair-cafe  ;  that  of  Brechin  is  the  moft 
entire,  being  covered  at  the  top  v/ith  a  fpiral  roof  of  ftone, 
with  three  or  four  windows  above  the  cornice  :  it  confifts  of 
jfixty  regular  courfes  of  hewn  free  ftone,  laid  circularly  and 
regularly,  and  tapering  tov/ards  the  top.  If  thofe  columns 
are  really  Pidtifh,  that  people  muft  have  had  among  them 
archite61:s  that  far  exceeded  thofe  of  any  coeval  monuments  to 
be  found  in  Europe,  as  they  have  all  the  appearance  of  an 
order ;  and  the  building  is  neat,  and  in  the  Roman  tafte  of 
archite6lure.  It  is,  however,  difficult  to  affign  them  to  any 
but  the  Pic^:s,  as  they  ftand  in  their  dominions  ;  and  fome 
fculptures  upon  that  at  Brechin,  denote  it  to  be  of  Chriflian 
original.  It  is  not  indeed  impoffible  that  thofe  fculptures  are 
of  a  later  date.  Befides  thofe  two  pillars,  many  other  Pi^Stilh 
buildings  are  found  in  Scotland,  but  not  in  the  fame  tafte. 

The  veftiges  of  ereftions  by  the  antient  Scots  themfelves, 
are  not  only  curious  but  inftruflive,  as  they  regard  many  im- 
portant events  of  their  hiftory.  That  people  had  amongft 
them  a  rude  notion  of  fculpture,  in  which  they  tranfmitted 
the  acSlions  of  their  kings  and  heroes.  At  a  place  called  Aber- 
lemno,  near  Brechin,  four  or  five  antient  obelifks  are  ftiil  to 
be  feen,  called  the  Danifh  ftones  of  Aberlemno.  They  were 
erefted  as  commemorations  of  the  Scotch  vidlories  over  that 
people;  and  arc  adorned  with  bafs-reliefs  of  men  on  horfe- • 
back,  and  many  emblematical  figures  and  hieroglyphics,  not 
intelligible  at  this  day,  but  minutely  defcribed  by  Mr.  Gor- 
don. Many  other  hiftorical  monuments  of  the  Scots  may  be 
difcovered  on  the  like  occafions  ;  but  it  muft  be  acknowledged, 
that  the  obfcurityof  their  fculptures  have  encouraged  a  field  of 
boundlefs  and  frivolous  conjectures,  fo  that  the  interpre- 
tations of  many  of  them  are  often  fanciful.  It  would,  how- 
ever, be  unpardonable  if  I  fhould  negledl:  to  mention  the 
ftone  near  the  town  of  Forrefs  or  Fortrofe,  in  Murray,  which 
far  furpaffes  all  the  others  in  magnificence  and  grandeur, 
and  is  (fays  Mr.  Gordon)  perhaps,  one  of  the  moft  ftately 
monuments  of  that  kind  in  Europe.  It  rifes  about  23  feet  in 
height,  above  ground,  and  is,  as  I  am  credibly  informed,  no 
lefs  than  12  or  15  feet  below  ;  fo  that  the  whole  height  is  at 
leaft  35  feet,  and  its  breadth  near  five.  It  is  all  one  fmgle 
and  entire  ftone  ;  great  variety  of  figures  in  relievo  are  carved 
thereon,  fome  of  them  ftill  diftin£i:  and  vifible  ;  but  the  injury 
#f  the  weather  has  gbfcured  thofe  towards  the  upper  part.'* 
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Though  this  monument  has  been  generally  looked  upon  as 
j^anifli,  yet  I  have  lirtle  doubt  of  its  being  Scotch,  and  that 
it  v/as  ercvSted  in  commemoration  of  the  final  expulfion  of  the 
Danes  out  of  Murray,  where  they  held  their  lafc  fettlement  in 
Scotland,  after  the  defeat  they  received  from  Malcolm  a  few 
yc.irs  before  the  conqueft  of  England  by  the  Normans. 

Befidcs  thefe  remains  of  Roman,  Pictifli,  Danifh,  and 
Scotch  ai;tiquit:es,  many  druidical  monuments  and  temples 
are  difccrnible  in  the  northern  parts  of  Scotland,  as  well  as  in 
th;  ifles,  where  Vvc  may  fuppofe  that  paganifm  took  its  laft 
refuge.  They  are  eafily  perceived  by  their  circular  form.s  ^ 
but  though  they  are  equally  regular,  yet  none  of  them  are  fo 
ftupcndous  as  the  druidical  ereZlions  in  South-Britain.  Ther^ 
is  in  Pv  rthiliire  a  barrow  v/hich  fecms  to  be  a  Britifli  eredion, 
and  the  mcft  beautiful  of  the  kind  perhaps  in  the  world  ;  it 
exactly  refemblcs  the  figure  of  a  fnip  with  the  keel  uppermoft. 
The  common  people  call  it  Ternay,  which  fome  interpret  to 
be  terrce  navis^  the  fliip  of  earth.  It  feems  to  be  of  the  moft 
remoff-  antiquity,  and  perhaps  was  erecied  to  the  memory  of 
fome  Britiiii  prince,  who  acled  as  auxiliary  to  the  Romans  ; 
for  It  licii  near  Auchterardcr,  .not  many  miles  diftant  from  ihe 
grea:  fccne  of  Agricoia's  operations. 

Scotland  aftbrds  few  natural  curiofities  but  thofc  we  have 
already  mentioned  in  dcfcribing  the  lakes,  rivers,  and  moun- 
tains. Mention  is  made  of  a  heap  of  white  ftones,  moll  of 
them  clear  like  chryflal,  together  v/ith  great  plenty  of  oyfler 
and  other  fca-fhclls,  that  are  found  on  the  top  of  a  mountain 
called  Skorna  Lappich,  in  Rofsfhire,  twenty  miles  diftant 
from  the  fca.  Slains,  in  Abcideenfnire,  is  faid  to  be  remark- 
able for  a  petrifying  cave,  called  the  Dropping-cave,  where 
water  oozing  through  a  fpungy  porous  rock  on  the  top,  doth 
tjuickly  corifolidate  after  it  drops  to  the  bottom.  Other  natu- 
ral curiofitiei  belonging  to  Scotland  haVe  taken  poflcfTion  of  its 
defcriptions  and  hiltories,  but  they  generally  owe  their  extra- 
ordinary qualities  to  the  credulity  of  the  vulgar,  and  vanifli 
when  they  are  fkilfully  examined.  Some  caverns  that  are  to 
be  found  in  Fifcfhire,  and  are  probably  natural,  are  of  extra- 
ordinary dimxcnfions,  and  have  been  the  fcenes  of  inhuman 
cruelties. 

Commerce  and  manufactures.]  Scotland  may  hither- 
to be  juitly  looked  upon  as  a  non-defcribed  country.  AH  the 
writers,  till  within  thefe  few  years,  who  have  treated  of  that 
nation,  reprefent  it  as  being  in  the  very  fame  ftate  as  a  century 
ago.  In  this  they  are  not  to  blame,  becaufe  the  alteration 
^hich  the  people  and  country  have  undergone,  has  been  in- 
conceivably fudden.  Without  entering  into  the  difputed  point, 
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.Jiow  far  Scotland  was.  benefited  by  its  union  with  England, 
it  is  certain  that  the  expedition  of  the  Scots  to  take  policffioii 
of  Darien,  and  to  carry  on  an  Eaft  and  Vv" eft-India  trade,  was 
founded  upon  true  principles  of  commerce,  and  (fo  far  as  it 
went)  executed  with  a  noble  (c/mt  of  enterprizc.  The  mif- 
carriage  of  that  fcheme,  aKcr  receiving  the  higheft  and  molt 
foiemn  faniiions,  is  a  difgrace  to  the  annals  of  that  reign  in 
which -it  happened  j  as  the  Scots  had  then  a  free,  independent, 
and  unconnected  parliament.  W e  are  to  account  for  the  long 
languor  of  the  Scottiih  commerce,  and  many  other  misfor- 
tunes which  that  country  fuftained,  to  the  difgufc  the  inhabi- 
tants conceived  on  that  account,  and  fome  invafions  of  their 
rights,  which  they  th  ught  inconhftent  with  the  articles  of 
union.  The  intajls  and  narrow  fettlements  of  family  eftates, 
and  fome  rem.ains  of  the  feudal  inftitut^ons,  might  contribute 
to  the  fame  caufe. 

Mr.  Pelham,  v/hen  at  the  head  of  the  adrninifcration  in 
England,  after  the  extin61ionof  the  rebellion  in  1745,  was  the 
lirit  minifter  who  difcovered  the  true  value  of  Scotland,  which 
then  became  a  more  conuderable  objedl:  of  governmental  en- 
quiry than  ever.  All  the  benefits  received  by  that  country,  for 
the  relief  of  the  people  from  their  feudal  tyranny,  were  eiteci:- 
ed  by  that  great  man.  The  bounties  and  encouragements 
granted  to  the  Scots,  for  the  benefit  of  trade  and  manufac- 
tures, daring  his  adrainiftration,  made  them  fenfible  of  their 
own  importance;  and  had  he  been  a  Scotchman,  muft  have 
ruined  his  mlniftry.  Mr.  Pitt,  a  fucceeding  minifter,  purfusd 
Mr.  Pelham's  wife  plan:  and  juftly  boafted  in  parliament, 
that  he  availed  himf  If  of  the  courage,  good  fenfe,  and  fpirit 
of  the  Scots,  in  carrying  on  the  moft  extenfive  v/ar  that  Great 
Britain  ever  was  engaged  in.  Let  me  add,  to  the  honour  of 
the  Britiih  government,  that  whatever  indecent  and  mean  re- 
fentments  have  been  expreiTed  by  the  refufe  of  the  Englilh 
nation  againft  the  Scots,  the  latter  have  been  iuffcred  to  avail 
themfelves  of  all  the  benefits  of  commerce  and  manufailures 
they  can  claim,  either  in  right  of  their  former  independency, 
the  treaty  of  union,  or  pofterior  acts  of  parliament. 

This  is  manifeft  in  the  extenfive  trade  they  carry  on  with 
the  Eritiili  fettlements  in  America  and  the  W eft-Indies,  and 
with  all  the  nations  to  v/hich  the  Englifii  themfelves  trade ;  fo 
fhat  the  increafe  of  their  ftiipping  within  thefe  25  years  paft, 
has  been  very  confiderable.  The  exports  of  thoie  fliips  are 
compofed  chiefly  of  Scotch  manufactures,  fabricated  from  the 
produce  of  the  foil,  and  the  induftry  of  its  inhabitants.  In 
/exchange  for  thofe,  they  import  tobacco,  rice,  cotton,  fugar, 
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and  rum,  from  the  Britifh  plantations  ;  and  from  other  coun- 
tries, their  products,  to  the  immenfe  faving  of  their  nation. 

The  fiflieries  of  Scotland  are  not  confined  to  their  own 
coafts,  for  thev  have  a  vaft  concern  in  the  whale  fifhery  carried 
on  upon  the  coaft  of  Spitl"bergen ;  and  their  returns  a-e  valu- 
able, as  the  government  allow^s  them  a  bounty  of  40  s.  for  every 
ton  of  fhipping  employed  in  that  article.  The  late  improve- 
ment of  their  fifheries,  v/hich  I  have  already  mentioned,  and 
which  are  daily  encreafing,  open  inexhauftible  funds  of  v^^ealth  ; 
their  cured  fifh  being  by  foreigners,  and  the  Englifh  planters 
in  America,  preferred  to  thofe  of  Newfoundland.  The  bene- 
fits of  thofe  fifheries  are  perhaps  equalled  by  other  manufac- 
tures carrying  on  at  land,  particularly  that  of  iron  at  Carron, 
in  Sterlingfhire.  Their  linen  manufactory,  notwithftanding 
a  Itrong  rivalfhip  from  Irelnnd,  fupported  underhand  by  fome 
Englilli,  is  in  a  flourifhing  ftate.  The  thread  manufacture  of 
Scotland  is  equal,  if  not  fuperior,  to  any  in  the  world  ;  and 
the  lace  fabricated  from  it,  has  been  deemed  worthy  of  royal 
wear  and  approbation.  It  has  been  faid  fome  years  ago,  that 
the  exports  from  Scotland  to  England,  and  the  Britifh  planta- 
tions, in  linen,  cambrics,  checks,  Ofnaburgs,  inkle,  and 
the  like  commodities,  amounted  annually  to  400,000!.  exclu- 
fivc  of  their  home  confumption  ;  and  there  is  reafon  to  believe 
that  the  fum  is  confiderably  larger  at  prefent.  The  Scots  are 
likcwife  making  very  promifing  cflForts  for  eftablifliing  woollen 
manufa£lurcs;  and  their  exports  of  caps,  (lockings,  mittens, 
and  other  articles  of  their  own  wool,  begin  to  be  very  confi- 
dcrable.  The  Scots,  it  is  true,  cannot  preterid  to  rival  the 
Englifh  in  their  finer  cloths  ;  but  they  make  at  prefent  fome 
broad  cloth  proper  for  the  wear  of  people  of  fafhion  in  an  un- 
drefs,  and  in  quality  and  finenefs  equal  to  what  is  commonly 
called  Yorkfnire  cloth.  Among  the  other  late  improvements 
of  the  Scots,  we  are  not  to  forget  the  vaft  progrefs  they  have 
made  in  working  the  mines,  and  fmelting  the  ores  of  their 
country.  Their  coal  trade  to  England  is  well  known  ;  and  of 
late  they  have  turned  even  their  ftones  to  account,  by  their 
contracts  for  paving  the  ftreets  of  London.  If  the  great  trade 
in  cattle,  which  the  Scots  carried  on  of  late  with  the  Englifh, 
is  now  diminifhed,  it  is  owing  to  the  beft  of  national  caufes, 
that  of  an  encreafe  of  home  confumption. 

The  trade  carried  on  by  the  Scots  with  England,  is  chiefly 
from  Leith,  and  the  eaftern  ports  of  the  nation  ;  but  Glaf- 
gow  is  the  great  emporium  for  the  American  commerce.  I 
have  alreadv  mentioned  the  great  project  now  executing  for 
joining  the  forth  to  the  Clyde,  which  will  render  the  benefits 
©f  trade  of  mutual  advantage  to  both  parts  of  Scotland.  In 
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iliort,  the  more  that  the  Teas,  the  fituation,  the  foil,  harbours, 
and  rivers  of  this  country  are  known,  the  better  adapted  it 
appears  for  all  the  purpofes  of  commerce,  both  foreign  and 
domeftic. 

With  regard  to  other  manufa(9:ures,  not  mentioned,  fome 
of  them  are  yet  in  their  infancy.  The  town  of  Paifley  itfelf 
employs  an  incredible  number  of  hands,  in  fabricating  a  parti- 
cular kind  of  flowered  and  ftriped  lawns,  which  are  a  reafon- 
able  and  elegant  wear.  Sugar-houfes,  glafs  works  of  every 
kind,  delf  houfes,  and  paper-mills  are  erecS^ed  every  where. 
The  Scotch  carpeting  make  neat  and  lafting  furniture  ;  and 
fome  eflays  have  been  lately  made,  with  no  inconfiderable  de- 
gree of  fuccefs,  to  carry  that  branch  of  manufacture  to  as 
great  perfe6tion  as  is  found  in  any  part  of  Europe.  Even  the 
fine  arts  begin  to  make  fome  progrefs.  An  academy  of  paint- 
ing, engraving,  and  ftatuary,  is  eftabliflied  at  Glafgow,  under 
the  patronage  of  feveral  noblemen,  gentlemen,  and  principal 
merchants.  After  all  that  has  been  faid,  many  years  will  be 
required  before  the  trade  and  improvements  of  Scotland  can  be 
brought  to  maturity.  In  any  event,  they  never  can  give  um- 
brage to  the  Englifh,  as  the  interefts  of  the  two  people  are,  or 
ought  to  be  the  fame. 

Having  faid  thus  much,  I  cannot  avoid  obferving  the  prodi- 
gious difadvantages  under  which  both  the  commercial  and  land- 
ed intereft  of  Scotland  lies,  from  her  nobility  and  great  land- 
holders having  too  fond  an  attachment  for  England,  and  foreign 
countries,  where  they  fpend  their  ready  money.  This  is  one 
of  the  evils  arifmg  to  Scotland  from  the  union,  which  re- 
moved the  feat  of  her  legiflature  to  London  ;  but  it  is  great- 
ly augmented  by  the  refort  of  volunteer  abfentees  to  that  ca- 
pital. While  this  partiality  fubfifts,  the  Scots  mufl:  always  be 
diftreft  for  a  currency  of  fpecie.  How  far  paper  can  fupply 
that  defed^:,  depends  upon  an  attention  to  the  balance  of  trade  j 
and  the  evil  may,  perhaps,  be  fomewhat  prevented,  by  money- 
remitted  from  England  for  carrying  on  the  vafl  manufactures 
and  works  now  fet  on  foot  in  Scotland.  The  gentlemen  who 
refide  in  Scotland,  have  wifely  abandoned  French  claret,  (tho' 
too  much  of  it  is  ftill  made  ufe  of  in  the  country)  2nd  brandy, 
for  rum,  and  the  liquors  produced  in  the  Britifh  plantations  ; 
and  their  own  malt  liquors  are  now  come  to  as  great  perfection 
as  thofe  of  England  ;  and  it  has  been  faid,  that  of  late  they 
export  large  quantities  of  their  ale  to  London,  Dublin,  and 
the  plantations. 

Revenues.]    See  England. 

Coins.]  In  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  of  England,  the 
^alue  and  denommations  of  coins  were  the  fame  in  Scotland 
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as  in  England.  Tov/ards  the  reign  of  James  II.  a  Scotch 
fliilling  aniwered  to  about  an  Englifh  fixpence  j  and  about  the 
jeign  of  queen  Mary  of  Scotland,  it  was  not  more  than  an 
Englifn  groat.  It  continued  diminifhing  in  this  manner  till 
-after  the  Union  of  the  two  crowns,  under  her  fon  James  VJ, 
when  the  vaft  refort  of  the  Scotch  nobility  and  geiitry  to  the 
Engiifh  court,  occafioned  (uch,  a  drain  of  fpscie  from  Scot- 
land, that  by  degrees  a  Scotch  fliiiling  fell  to  the  vah^e  of  one 
twelfth  of  an  Englifii  fhilling,  and  tht;ir  pennies  in  proportion. 
-A  Scotch  penny  is  now  very  rarely  to  be  found  ;  and  they 
were  fuccceded  by  bodies,  which  was  double  the  value  of  a 
,  Scotch  penny,  and  are  flill  current,  but  are  daily  wearing  out. 
A  Scotch  halfpenny  w^s  called  a  babie  ;  fome  fay,  becaufe  it 
was  firft  ftamped  with  the  head  of  James  III.  when  he  was  a 
babe  or  baby  ;  but  perhaps  it  is  only  the  corruption  of  two 
French  words,  bas  piece,  fignifying  a  low  piece  of  money.  The 
fame  obfervation  we  have  made  of  the  Scotch  fhilling,  holds 
of  their  pounds  and  marks  ;  which  are  not  coins,  but  denomi- 
nation of  fums.  In  all  other  refpe(fts,  the  currency  of  jnoney 
.  ia  Scotland  and  England  is  the  fair.e  ;  as  very  few  people  now 
reckon  by  the  Scotch  computation. 

Order  of  the  thistle.]  This  is  a  military  order,  in- 
ftituted,  as  the  Scotch  writers  aflert,  by  their  king  Achaius, 
in  the  ninth  century,  upon  his  making  an  ofrcnfive  and  defcn- 
five  league  with  Charlemagne,  king  of  France.  It  has  been 
frequently  neglected  and  as  often  rcfumcd.  It  confifts  of  the 
fovercign,  and  12  companions,  who  are  called  Knights  of  the 
ThilH; ,  and  have  on  their  enfign  this  Tigniiicant  motto,  AWi^ 
7iie  impune  lacejfit.    None  fhall  fafely  provoke  me. 

Laws  and  constitution.]  No  government  in  Europe 
was  better  fitted  for  the  enjoyment  of  liberty,  than  that  of 
Scotland  was  by  its  ori2;inal  conllitution  ;  and  if  it  was  rcpre- 
henfible  in  any  refpecfb,  it  was  that  it  left  more  freedom  to  the 
fubjecl:  than  is  conhftent  v/ith  civil  fubordination. 

The  ancient  kings  of  Scotland,  at  their  coronation,  took 
the  following  oath,  containing  three  promifes,  viz. 

"  In  the  name  of  Chrift,  I  promifc  thefe  three  things  to  the 
Chriftian  people  my  fubjecls  :  Firft,  that  I  fhail  give  order, 
and  emplov  my  force  and  affiftance,  that  the  church  of  God, 
and  the  Chriitian  people,  may  enjoy  true  peace  during  our 
timiC,  under  our  government.  Secondly,  I  fhall  prohibit  and 
hinder  all  perfons,  of  whatever  degree,  from  violence  and  in- 
juftice.  Thirdly,  in  all  judgments  I  fliall  follow  the  prefcrip- 
tions  of  juftice  and  mercy,  to  the  end  that  our  clement  and 
jnerciful  God,  may  fhcw  mercy  to  me,  and  to  you." 
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The  parliament  of  Scotland  antiently  confifted  of  all  wha 
held  any  portion  of  land,  however  fmali,  of  the  crown,  by 
military  f.rvice.  This  parliament  appointed  the  times  of  its 
own  meeting  and  adjournment,  and  committees  to  fuperintend 
the  admiiiiftration  during  the  intervals  of  parliament  ;  it  had 
a  commanding  power  in  all  matters  of  government  j  it  appro- 
priated the  public  money,  ordered  the  keeping  of  it,  and  called 
for  the  accounts  ;  it  armed  the  people,  and  appointed  com- 
manders ;  it  named  and  commiiiloned  ambafTadors,  it  granted 
and  limited  pardons  ;  it  appointed  judges  and  courts  of  judica- 
ture ;  it  named  officers  of  ftate  and  privy-counfellors  ;  it  an- 
nexed and  alienated  the  revenues  of  tne  crov/n,  and  reilrained 
grants  by  the  king.  The  king  of  Scotland  had  no  negative- 
voice  in  parliament;  nor  could  he  declare  war,  make  peace,  or 
conclude  any  other  public  bufmefs  of  importance,  without  the 
advice  and  approbation  of  parliament.  The  prerogative  of 
the  king  was  fo  bounded,  ihit  he  was  not  even  entrufled  with 
the  executive  part  of  the  government.  And  fo  late  as  the  mi- 
nority cf  James  IV.  who  was  cotemporary  with  and  fon-in- 
law  to  Henry  VII.  of  England,  the  parliament  pointed  out  to 
him  his  duty,  as  the  firfl  {'ervan.  of  his  people  ;  as  appears  by 
the  acl-s  ftill  extant.  In  fiiort,  the  conftitution  was  rather 
ariftocratical  than  monarchical.  The  abufe  of  thefe  apllocra- 
tical  powers,  by  the  chieftains  and  great  landholders,  ^ave  the 
king,  hov/ever,  a  very  corifiderable  iritercft  among  the  lower 
ranks ;  and  a  prince  who  had  fenfe  and  addrefs  to  retain  the 
afiec:fions  of  his  people,  was  generally  able  to  humble  the  moft 
overgrown  of  his  fu'bjecis  :  v/hen,  on  the  other  hand,  a  king 
of  Scotland,  like  James  III.  iiizwed  a  difrefpe^l:  to  his  parlia- 
ment, the  event  was  commonly  fatal  to  the  crown.  The 
kings  of  Scotland,  notwithftanding  this  paramount  pov/er  in 
the  parliament,  found  means  to  Vv'c:.ken  and  elude  its  force  ; 
and  in  this  they  Vv^ere  aiTiiled  by  their  clergy,  whole  revenues 
were  immenfe,  and  who  had  very  little  dependence  upon  the 
pope,  and  were  alv/ays  jealous  of  the  powerful  nobility.  This 
was  done  by  eftablilhing  a  (jlctz  body  of  members,  v/ho  were 
called  the  lords  of  the  articles.  Thefe  were  chofen  out  of  the 
cl^rgY^  nobility,  knights,  and  burgeiTes.  Thz  bifhops,  for 
infl-ance,  chofe  eight  peers,  and  the  peers  ciaht  bifhops  ;  and 
thofe  fixteen  jointly  chofe  eight  barons  ;  (or  knights  of  the 
fiiire)  and  eight  commiffioaers  for  burghs  ;  and  to  all  thofe 
were  added  eight  great  officers  pf  ft.te,  the  chancellor  being 
prefident  of  the  v^holc. 

Their  bafmefs  Vvas  to  prepare  all  queftions  and  bills,  and 
Other  matters  brought  into  p^irliam.ent  ;  fo  that  in  fa(5l,  though 
the  king  could  give  410  negative,  yet  hzmz  by  his  clergy,  and 
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the  places  he  had  tobeftow,  always  fure  of  the  lords  of  articles, 
nothing  could  come  into  parliament  that  could  call  for  his  ne- 
gative. It  muft  be  acknowledged,  that  this  inftitution  feems 
to  have  prevailed  by  flealth  ;  nor  was  it  ever  brought  into  any 
regular  fyftem  :  even  its  modes  varied  3  and  the  greatefl:  law- 
yers are  ignorant  when  it  took  place.  The  Scots,  however, 
never  loft  fight  of  their  original  principles  :  and  tho'  Charles  I. 
wanted  to  form  thefe  lords  of  the  articles  into  regular  machines 
for  his  own  dcfpotic  purpofes,  he  found  it  impracticable 
and  the  melancholy  confequences  are  well  known.  At  the 
Revolution,  the  Scots  gave  a  frefh  inftance  how  much  better 
they  underftood  the  principles  of  liberty  than  the  Englifli  did, 
by  omitting  all  pedantic  debates  about  ahdicatiofi,  and  the  like 
terms,  and  voting  king  James  at  once  to  have  forfeited  his 
crown  ;  which  they  gave  to  the  prince  and  princefs  of 
Orange. 

This  fpirit  of  refiftance  was  the  more  remarkable,  as  the 
people  had  groaned  under  the  moft  infupportable  minifterial 
tyranny  ever  fmce  the  Reftoration.  It  is  afked,  Why  did 
they  fubmit  to  that  tyranny  ?  The  anfwer  is,  In  order  to  pre- 
ferve  that  independency  upon  England,  which  Cromwell  and 
his  parliament  endeavoured  to  deftroy,  by  uniting  them  with 
England  :  they  therefore  chofe  to  fubmit  to  a  temporal  evil  ; 
but  they  took  the  firft  opportunity  to  get  rid  of  their  op- 
prefTors. 

Scotland,  when  it  was  a  feparate  kingdom,  cannot  be  faid 
to  have  had  any  peers,  in  the  Englifh  fenfe  of  the  word. 
The  nobility,  who  were  dukes,  marquifles,  earls,  and  lords, 
were  by  the  king  made  hereditary  barons  of  parliament  ;  but 
they  formed  no  diftincl  houfe,  for  they  fat  in  the  fame  room 
with  the  commons,  who  had  the  fame  deliberative  and  decifive 
vote  with  them  in  all  public  matters.  A  baron,  though  not 
a  baron  of  parliament,  might  fit  upon  a  lord's  aflize  in  matters 
of  life  and  death  j  nor  was  it  neceffary  forthe  aflizers,  or  jury, 
to  be  unanimous  in  their  verdict.  The  feudal  cuftoms,  even 
at  the  time  of  the  Reftoration,  were  fo  prevalent,  the  refcue 
of  a  great  criminal  was  commonly  fo  much  apprehended,  that 
feldom  above  two  days  palTed  between  the  fentence  and  the 
execution. 

Great  uncertainty  occurs  in  the  Scotch  hiftory,  by  con- 
founding parliaments  with  conventions  ;  the  difference  was, 
that  a  parliament  could  enaft  laws  as  well  as  lay  on  taxes  : 
a  convention,  or  meeting  of  the  ftates,  only  met  for  the  pur- 
pofes of  taxation.  Before  the  Union,  the  kings  of  Scotland 
had  four  great  and  four  lefFer  officQrs  of  ftate ;  the  great,  were 
the  lord  high  chancellor,  high  treafurer,  privy-feal,  and  fecre- 
•        2  tary: 
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fary  :  the  four  leffer  were,  the  lords  regifter,  advocate,  trea- 
furer-depute,  and  juftice-clerk.  Since  the  Union  none  of 
thefe  continue,  excepting  the  lords  privy-feal,  regifter,  ad- 
vocate, and  juftice-clerk  ;  a  third  fecretary  of  ftate  has  occa- 
fionally  been  nominated  by  the  king  for  Scottifh  affairs,  but 
under  the  fame  denomination  as  the  other  two  fecretaries. 
The  above  officers  of  ftate  fat  in  the  Scotch  parliarrient  by 
virtue  of  their  offices. 

The  officers  of  the  crown  were,  the  high-chamberlain,  con- 
ftable,  admiral,  and  marflial.  The  officers  of  conftable  and 
marfhal  v/ere  hereditary.  A  nobleman  has  ftill  a  penfi®n  as 
admiral  ;  and  the  office  of  marfhal  is  exercifed  by  a  knight 
marfhal. 

The  office  of  chancellor  of  Scotland  differed  little  from  the 
fame  in  England,  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  the  lords  trea- 
furer,  privy-feal,  and  fecretary.  The  lord-regifter  was  head 
clerk  to  the  parliament,  convention,  treafury,  exchequer, 
and  feffion,  and  keeper  of  all  public  records.  Though  his 
office  was  only  during  the  king's  pleafure,  yet  it  was  very 
lucrative,  by  difpoling  of  his  deputation,  which  lafted  during 
life.  He  a6led  as  teller  to  the  parliament  ;  and  it  was  dan- 
gerous for  any  member  to  difpute  his  report  of  the  numbers 
upon  a  divifion.  The  lord-advocate's  office  refembles  that  of 
the  attorney-general  in  England,  only  his  powers  are  far  more 
cxtenfive  ;  becaufe,  by  the  Scotch  laws,  he  is  the  profecutor 
of  all  capital  crimes  before  the  jufticiary,  andlikewife  concurs 
in  all  purfuits  before  fovereign  courts  for  breaches  of  the  peace; 
and  alfo  in  all  m.atters  civil,  wherein  the  king,  or  his  donator, 
has  intereft.  Two  follicitors  are  named  by  his  majefty,  by 
way  of  affiftants  to  the  lord-advocate.  The  offixe  of  juftice- 
clerk,  entitles  the  poflefTor  to  prefide  in  the  criminal  court  of 
juftice,  while  the  juftice- general,  an  office  I  fliall  defcribe  here- 
after, is  abfent. 

The  ancient  conftitution  of  Scotland  admitted  of  many  other 
offices  both  of  the  crown  and  ftate  ;  but  they  are  either  now 
extind  or  too  inconfiderable  to  be  defcribed  here.  That  of 
Lyon  king  at  arms,  or  the  rex  faecialium,  or  grand  herald  of 
Scotland,  is  ftili  in  being,  and  it  was  formerly  an  office  of 
great  fplendour  and  importance,  infomuch  that  the  fcience  of 
heraldry  was  preferved  there  in  greater  purity  than  in  any  other 
country  in  Europe.  He  was  even  crowned  folemnly  in  parlia- 
ment with  a  golden  circle  ;  and  his  authority,  which  is  not 
the  cafe  in  England,  in  all  armorial  affairs  might  be  carried 
into  execution  by  the  civil  law. 

The  privy-council  of  Scotland  before  the  revolution,  had, 
or  affumed  inquifitorial  pov/ers,  even  that  of  torture    but  it  is 
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now  funk  in  the  parliament  and  privy-council  of  Grcat-Bri-* 
tain,  and  the  civil  and  criminal  caufes  there  are  chiefly  cog-^ 
nizable  by-two  courts  of  judicature. 

The  firft  is  that  of  the  college  of  juitice,  which  was  infti^ 
tuted  by  James  V.  after  the  model  of  the  French  parliament, 
to  fupply  an  ambulatory  committee  of  parliament,  v/ho  took  ta 
themfelves  the  names  of  the  lords  of  council  and  fc  fiion,  v/hich 
the  prefent  members  of  the  college  of  juftice  ftill  retain. 
This  court  confifts  of  a  prefident  and  fourteen  ordinary  mem- 
bers, befides  extraordinary  ones  named  by  the  king,  who  may 
fit  and  vote,  but  have  no  falaries,  and  are  not  bound  to  attend- 
ance. This  court  may  be  called  a  landing  jury  in  all  matters 
of  property  that  lie  before  them.  Their  forms  of  proceeding 
do  not  lie  within  my  plan,  neither  dees  any  enquiry  how  far 
liich  an  inftitution,  in  fo  narrow  a  country  as  Scotland,  is 
compatible  with  the  fccurity  of  private  property.  The  civil 
law  is  their  dire61:ory  in  all  matters  that  come  not  within  the 
municipal  laws  of  the  kingdomi.  It  has  been  often  matter  of 
furprize,  that  the  Scots  were  fo  tenacious  of  the  forms  of  their 
courts  and  the  cfTcnce  of  their  laws,  as  to  rcferve  them  by  the 
articles  of  the  union.  This,  however,  can  be  eafily  account- 
ed for,  becaufe  thofe  laws  and  forms  were  cffential  to  the 
pofTcflion  of  cftates  and  lands,  which  in  Scotland  are  often 
held  by  modes  incompatible  v/ith  the  laws  of  England.  I 
fhall  juil  add,  that  the  lords  of  council  and  fefiion  a(!:t  likcwife 
7<s  a  court  of  equity  ;  but  thv^ir  decrees  are  fometimes  (fortu- 
nately perhaps  for  the  fubject)  reverfible  by  the  Bntilh  parlia- 
ment, to  which  an  appeal  lies. 

The  jurtice  court  is  the  higheft  criminal  tribunal  in  Scot- 
land ;  but  in  its  prefent  form  it  was  inftltutcd  fo  late  as  the 
venr  1672,  when  a  lord  juftice  general,  rcmoveable  at  the 
king's  pleafure,  was  appointed.  This  lucrative  office  ftill 
exilts  in  the  perfcn  of  one  of  the  chief  nobility  ;  but  the  ordi- 
nary members  of  the  court,  are  the  juftice-cL-rk  and  five  other 
judires,  who  are  always  nominated  from  the  lords  of  feiTion. 
In  this  court  the  verdi<il  of  a  jury  condemns  or  acquits,  but, 
as  I  have  already  hinted,  without  any  ncceffity  of  their  being 
unanimous. 

Befidcs  thofc  tv/o  great  courts  of  law,  the  Scots,  by  the 
articles  of  the  Union,  have  a  court  of  exchequer.  This 
court  has  the  fame  power,  authority,  privilege,  and  jurifdic- 
tion,  over  the  revenue  of  Scotland, as  the  court  of  exchequer  in 
England  has  over  the  revenues  there  ;  and  all  m.atters  and  things 
competent  to  the  court  of  exchequer  of  England  re]::ting 
th.reto,  are  likev/ife  competent  to  the  exchequer  of  Scotland. 
The  judges  of  the  exchequer  in  Scotland  excrcife  certain  pov/crs 
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which  formerly  belonged  to  the  treafury,  and  are  ftill  veiled  in 
that  of  England.  ... 

The  court  of  admiralty  in  Scotland,  was,  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  IL  by  acSl  of  parliament,  declared  to  be  a  fupreme 
court,  in  all  caufes  competent  to  its  own  jurifdi6):ion ;  and  the 
lord  high  admiral  is  declared  to  be  the  king's  lieutenant  and 
j  uftice-general  upon  the  feas,  and  in  all  ports,  harbours*,  and 
creeks  of  the  fame ;  and  upon  frefh  waters  and  navigable  rivers, 
below  the  firft  bridge,  or  within  flood-mark  ;  fo  that  nothing 
competent  to  his  jurifdi^lion  can  be  meddled  with,  in  the  firff 
inftance,  but  by  the  lord  high  admiral  and  the  judges  of  his 
court.  Sentences  pafled  in  all  inferior  courts  of  admiralty, 
may  be  brought  again  before  his  court ;  but  no  advocation  lieg 
from  it  to  the  lords  of  the  feflion,  or  any  other  judicatory, 
unlefs  in  cafes  not  maritime.  Caufes  are  tried  in  this  court 
by  the  civil  law,  which,  in  fuch  cafes,  is  likewife  the  common, 
law  of  Scotland,  as  well  as  by  the  laws  of  Oleron,  Wifby, 
and  the  Hanfetowns,  and  other  maritime  practices  and  decifions 
common  upon  the  continent.  The  place  of  lord  admiral  of 
Scotland  is  little  more  than  nominal,  but  the  falary  annexed 
to  it  is  reckoned  worth  looo  1.  a  year  ;  and  the  judge  of  the 
admiralty  is  commonly  a  lawyer  of  diftindlion,  with  confider- 
able  perquifites  pertaining  to  his  office. 

The  college  or  faculty  of  advocates,  which  anfwers  to  the; 
Englifli  inns  of  court,  may  be  called  the  feminary  of  Scotch, 
lawyers.  They  are  within  themfelves  an  orderly  court,  and 
their  forms  require  great  precifion  and  examination  to  qualify 
its  candidates  for  admiflion.  Subordinate  to  them  is  a  body 
of  inferior  lawyers,  or,  as  they  may  be  called,  attorneys,  who 
call  themfelves  writers  to  the  fignet,  becaufe  they  alone  cant 
fubfcribe  the  writs  that  pafs  the  fignet ;  they  likewife  have  a 
bye  government  for  their  own  regulation.  Such  are  the  dif- 
ferent law-courts  that  are  held  in  the  capital  of  Scotland  ;  w^ 
fhall  pafs  to  thofe  that  are  inferior. 

The  government  of  the  counties  in  Scotland  was  formerl}^ 
veiled  in  IherifFs  and  ftewards,  courts  of  regality,  baron  courts^ 
commiflaries,  juflices  of  the  peace,  and  coroners. 

Formerly  fheriftdoms  were  generally,  though  mofl  abfurdly, 
hereditable  ;  but,  by  a  late  adl  of  parliament,  they  are  now 
all  veiled  in  the  crown  ;  it  being  there  enabled.  That  all  high- 
fheriffs,  or  ftewards,  (hall,  for  the  future,  be  nominated  and  ap- 
pointed annually  by  his  majefty,  his  heirs,  and  fucceflbrs.  In. 
regard  to  the  fherifF-deputes,  and  ftewart-deputes,  it  is  enabled. 
That  there  fhall  only  be  one  in  each  county,  or  ilewartry, 
who  muft  be  an  advocate,  of  three  years  Handing  at  leaft. 
For  the  fpace  of  feven  years,  th^fe  deputies  are  to  be  nominated 
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by  the  king,  with  fuch  continuance  as  his  majefty  fhall  think 
fit  ;  after  which  they  are  to  enjoy  their  offices  advi/am  aut  cul- 
pajHy  that  is,  for  life,  unlefs  guilty  of  fome  offence.  Some 
other  regulations  have  been  likewife  introduced,  highly  for  the 
credit  of  the  flierifFs  courts. 

Stewartries  were  formerly  part  of  the  ancient  royal  domain  ; 
and  the  ftewarts  had  much  the  fame  power  in  them,  as  the 
fheriff  had  in  his  county. 

Courts  of  regality  of  old,  were  held  by  virtue  of  a  royal 
jurifdiction  vefted  in  the  lord,  with  particular  immunities  and 
privileges  ;  but  thefe  were  fo  dangerous,  and  fo  extravagant, 
that  all  the  Scotch  regalities  are  now  diflblvcd  by  an  act  of 
parliament. 

Baron  courts  belong  to  every  pcrfon  who  holds  a  barony  of 
the  king.  In  civil  matters,  they  extend  to  caufes  not  exceed- 
ing forty  {hillings  fttrling  ;  and  in  criminal  cafes,  to  petty 
actions  of  aflault  and  battery  ;  but  the  puniOiment  is  not  to 
exceed  twenty  (hillings  ftcrling,  or  fetting  the  delinquent  in 
the  flocks  for  three  hours,  in  the  day  time.  Thefe  courts, 
however  petty,  were,  in  former  days,  inverted  with  the  power 
of  life  and  death,  which  they  have  now  loft. 

The  courts  of  commiflaries  in  Scotland,  anfvvcr  to  thofc  of 
the  Englifti  diocjfan  chancellors,  the  higheit  or  which  is  kept  at 
Edinburgh  ;  wherein,  before  for-r  judges,  actions  are  pleaded 
concerning  matters  relating  to  wills  and  teftaments  j  the  right 
of  patronage  to  ecclefuiftical  benefices,  tithes,  divorces,  and 
caufes  of  that  nature  ;  but  in  almoft  all  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  there  fits  but  one  judge  on  thefe  caufes. 

According  to  the  prcfent  inftitution,  juftices  of  the  peace  in 
Scotland  exercife  pretty  much  the  fame  powers  as  thofc  in 
England.  In  former  times,  their  office,  thouo;h  of  very  old 
ftanding,  was  infignificant,  being  cramped  by  the  powers  of 
the  great  feudal  tyrants,  who  obtained  an  adt  of  parliament, 
that  they  were  not  to  take  cognizance  of  riots  till  fifceen  days 
after  the  faiSt, 

The  inftitution  of  coroners  is  as  old  as  the  reign  of  Malcolm 
II.  the  great  Icgiflator  of  Scotland,  who  lived  before  the  Nor- 
man conqueft  of  England.  They  took  cognizance  of  all 
breaches  of  the  king's  peace  ;  and  they  v/ere  required  to  have 
clerks  to  regifter  depofitions  and  matters  of  fawl,  as  well  as 
verdi6ls  of  jurors  :  the  office,  however,  is  at  prefent  much 
difufed  in  Scotland. 

From  the  above  fhort  view  of  the  Scotch  laws  and  infti- 
tutions,  it  is  plain  that  they  were  radically  the  fame  v/ith  thofe 
of  the  Englifti.  Tne  latter  alledge  indeed,  that  the  Scots 
borrowed  the  c'')".tenits  of  their  Re^iam  MajeftaUniy  their  oldeft: 
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law-book,  from  the  work  of  Glanville,  who  was  a  judge  imdef 
Henry  II.  of  England.  The  Scots,  on  the  other  hand,  with 
much  hetter  reafon,  and  far  greater  appear&nce  of  truth,  fay/ 
that  Glanville's  work  was  copied  from  their  Regiam  Majejiatem-,, 
even  with  the  peculiarities  of  the  latter,  which  do  not  now, 
and  never  did,  exift  in  the  laws  of  England. 

The  royal  burghs  in  Scotland  form,  as  it  were,  a  commer- 
cial parliament,  which  meets  once  a  year  at  Edinburgh,  con* 
fifting  of  a  reprefentative  from  each  burgh,  to  confult  upon 
the  common  good  of  the  whole.  Their  powers  are  pretty 
extenfive,  and  before  the  Union  they  made  laws  relating  to 
[hipping,  to  mafters  and  owners  of  Ihips,  to  mariners  and. 
merchants,  by  whom  they  were  freighted  ;  to  manufadurers, 
fuch  as  plaiding,  linen,  and  yarn  ;  to  the  curing  an-d  packing 
of  fifh,  falmon,  and  herrings  ;  to  the  importing  and  export- 
ing feveral  commodities  :  the  trade  between  Scotland  and 
the  Netherlands  is  fubjecl  to  their  regulation  :  they  fix  the 
ftaple-port,  which  was  formerly  at  Dort,  and  is  now  at 
Camphere.  Their  confervator  is  indeed  nominated  by  ths 
crown,  but  then  their  convention  regulates  his  power,  ap- 
proves his  deputies,  and  appoints  his  falary  :  fo  that,  in  truth, 
the  whole  ftaple  trade  is  fubje6led  to  their  management. 
Upon  the  whole,  this  is  a  very  fingular  inllitution,  and  fuffi- 
ciently  proves  the  vaft  attention  v/hich  the  government  of 
Scotland  formerly  paid  to  trade.  It  took  its  prefent  form  in 
the  reign  of  James  III.  1487,  and  had  excellent  confequences 
for  the  benefit  of  commerce. 

Such  are  the  laws  and  conftitution  of  Scotland,  as  they  exift 
at  prefent,  in  their  general  view  ;  but  our  bounds  do  not  per- 
mit us  to  defcend  to  farther  particulars,  which  are  various  and 
complicated.  The  conformity  between  the  practice  of  the  civil 
Jaw  of  Scotland,  and  that  in  England,  is  remarkable.  The 
Englifh  law  reports  are  of  the  fame  nature  with  the  Scotch 
praticks  ;  and  their  aits  of  federunt,  anfwer  to  the  Englifh 
rules  of  court  ;  the  Scottilh  wadfets  and  reverfions,  to  th^ 
Englifli  mortgages  and  defeazances  :  their  ponding  of  woods, 
after  letters  of  horning,  is  much  the  fame  as  the  Engiifli  exe- 
cutions upon  outlawries  :  and  an  nppeal  againlt  the  king's  par- 
don, in  cafes  of  murder,  by  the  next  of  kin  to  the  deceafed,  is 
admitted  in  Scotland  as  well  as  in  England.  Many  other  ufages 
are  the  fame  in  both  kingdoms.  I  cannot,  hov/ever,  difmifs 
this  head  without  one  obfervation,  which  proves  the  fimilarity 
between  the  Englifn  and  Scotch  conftitutions,  which  I  believe 
has  been  mentioned  by  no  author.  In  old  times,  all  the  free- 
holders in  Scotland  met  together  in  prefence  of  the  king,  who 
was  featcd  on  the  top  of  a  hillock,  v/hich,  in  the  old'Scotch 
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conftitutions,  is  called  the  Moot,  or  Mute-hill  ;  all  national 
affairs  were  here  tranfa6ted;  judgements  given,  and  differences 
ended.  This  Moot-hill  I  apprehend  to  be  of  the  fame  nature 
as  the  Saxon  Folc-mote,  and  to  fignify  no  more  than  the  hill 
of  meeting. 

History.]  Though  the  writers  of  ancient  Scotch  hiflory 
ftre  too  fond  offyflem  and  fable,  yet  it  is  eafy  to  colledt,  from 
the  Roman  authors,  and  other  evidences,  that  Scotland  was 
formerly  inhabited  by  difi:erent  people.  The  Caledonians 
were,  probably,  the  firfl  inhabitants  j  the  Pi£ts,  undoubtedly, 
jwere  the  Britons,  who  were  forced  northwards  by  the  Belgic 
Gauls,  above  fourfcore  years  before  the  defcent  of  Julius 
Caefar  ;  and  who,  fettling  in  Scotland,  were  joined  by  great 
numbers  of  their  countrymen,  who  were  driven  northwards  by  '  . 
the  Romans.  The  Scots,  moft  probably,  were  a  nation  of 
adventurers  from  the  antient  Scythia,  who  had  ferved  in  the 
armies  on  the  continent,  and,  as  has  been  already  hinted, 
after  conquering  the  other  inhabitants,  gave  their  own  name 
to  the  country.  The  traft  lying  fouthward  of  the  Forth  ap- 
pears to  have  been  inhabited  by  the  Saxons,  and  by  the  Bri- 
tons, who  formed  the  kingdom  of  Alcuith,  the  capital  of 
*vhich  was  Dumbarton  :  but  all  thefe  people,  in  procefs  of 
time,  were  fubdued  by  the  Scots. 

Having  prcmifed  thus  much,  it  is  unneceffary  for  me  to 
invefligate  the  conflitution  of  Scotland  from  its  fabulous,  or 
even  its  early  ages.  It  is  fufficient  to  add  to  what  I  have  al- 
ready faid  upon  that  head,  that  they  feem  to  have  been  as  for- 
jvard  as  any  of  their  fouthern  neighbours  in  the  arts  of  war 
and  government. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  Caledonians,  the  antient  Celtic 
inhabitants  of  Scotland,  were  attacked  by  any  of  the  Roman  ge- 
nerals before  Agricola,  anno  79.  The  name  of  the  prince  he 
fought  with  was  Galdus,  by  Tacitus  named  Galgacus  ;  and  the 
hiftory  of  that  war  is  not  only  tranfmitted  with  great  precifion, 
but  corroborated  by  the  remains  of  the  Roman  encampments 
and  forts,  raifed  by  Agricola  in  his  march  towards  Dunkeld, 
the  capital  of  the  Caledonians.  The  brave  ftand  made  by  Gal- 
dus againil  that  great  general,  does  honour  to  the  valour  of 
both  people  ;  and  the  fentiments  of  the  Caledonian,  concern- 
ing the  freedom  and  independency  of  his  country,  appear  to 
have  warmed  the  noble  hiftorian  with  the  fame  generous  paf- 
lion.  It  is  plain,  however,  that  Tacitus  thought  it  for  the 
honour  of  Agricola  to  conceal  fome  part  of  this  war  j  for 
though  he  makes  his  countrymen  victorious,  yet  they  cer- 
tainly returned  fguthward,  tQ  the  province  of  the  Horefti,  ^ 
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ivhich  was  the  county  of  Fife,  without  improving  their  ad- 
vantage. 

Galdus,  otherwife  called  Corbred,  was,  according  to  th« 
Scotch  hiftorians,  the  twenty-firfl  in  a  lineal  defcent  from 
Fergus  L  the  founder  of  their  monarchy  ;  and  though  this 
genealogy  has  of  late  been  difputed,  yet  nothing  can  be  more 
certain,  from  the  Roman  hiftories,  than  that  the  Caledonians, 
or  Scots,  were  governed  by  a  fucceflion  of  brave  and  wifa 
princes,  during  the  abode  of  the  Romans  in  Britain.  Their 
valiant  refiftance  obliged  Agricola  himfelf,  and  after  him  the 
emperors  Adrian  and  Severus,  to  build  the  two  famous  pre- 
tentures  or  walls,  which  .will  be  defcribed  in  our  account  of 
England,  to  defend  the  Romans  from  the  Caledonians  and  Scotsj 
and  that  the  independence  of  the  latter  was  never  fubdued. 

Chriftianity  was  introduced  into  Scotland  about  the  year 
201  of  the  Chriftian  aera,  by  Donald  I.  The  Pidls,  who, 
as  before  mentioned,  were  the  defcendents  of  the  antient  Bri- 
tons, who  had  been  forced  northwards  by  the  Romans,  had 
at  this  time  gained  a  footing  in  Scotland  ;  and  being  oftea 
defeated  by  the  antient  inhabitants,  they  joined  with  the  Ro- 
mans againft  the  Scots  and  Caledonians,  who  v/ere  of  th» 
fame  original,  and  confidered  themfelves  as  one  people  ;  fo 
that  the  Scots  monarchy  fuffered  a  fhort  eclipfe  :  but  it  broke 
out  with  more  luftre  than  ever  under  Fergus  IL  who  recovered 
his  crown  j  and  his  fucceflbrs  gave  many  fevere  overthrows  ta 
the  Romans  and  Britons. 

When  the  Romans  left  Britain  in  448,  the  Scots,  as  ap- 
pears by  Gildas,  a  Britifli  hiftorian,  were  a  poweriul  nation, 
and,  in  conjun£i:ion  with  the  Pi6ts,  invaded  the  Britons  ; 
and  having  forced  the  Roman  walls,  drove  them  to  the  very 
fea  ;  fo  that  the  Britons  applied  to  the  Romans  for  relief ;  and 
in  the  famous  letter,  which  they  called  their  groans,  they  tell 
them,  that  they  had  no  choice  left,  but  that  of  being  fwal- 
lowed  up  by  the  fea,  or  perifliing  by  the  fwords  of  the  barba- 
rians ;  for  fo  all  nations  were  called  who  were  not  Roman  or 
under  the  Roman  protection . 

Dongard  was  then  king  of  Scotland  ;  and  it  appears  from 
the  oldefl  hiftories,  and  thofe  that  are  leaf?:  favourable  to  mo- 
narchy, that  the  fucceffion  to  the  crown  of  Scotland  HiIl  con- 
tinued in  the  family  of  Fergus,  but  genenJly  dcicended  col- 
laterally; till  the  inconveniencies  of  that  mode  of  fucceffion 
were  fo  much  felt,  that  by  degrees  it  fell  into  difufe,  and  it 
was  at  laft  fettled  in  the  right  line. 

About  the  year  796,  the  Scots  were  O"overned  by  Achaius, 
a  prince  fo  much  refpeded,  that  his  friend  Jup  was  courted  by 
Charlemagne,  ^nd  a  league  was  conclujjed  between  them., 
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which  continued  inviolate  while  the  monarchy  of  Scotland 
had  an  exiftence.  No  fa6l  of  equal  antiquity  is  better  at- 
tefted  than  this  league,  together  with  the  great  fervice  per- 
formed by  the  learned  men  of  Scotland,  in  civilizing  the  vaft 
dominions  of  that  great  conqueror,  as  has  been  already  ob- 
ferved  under  the  article  of  learning.  The  F'iSls  ftill  remained 
i<n  Scotland  as  a  feparate  nation,  and  were  powerful  enough  to 
make  v/ar  upon  the  Scots  ;  who,  about  the  year  843,  when 
Kenneth  Mac  Alpin  was  king  of  Scotland,  finally  fubdued 
them,  but  not  in  the  favage  manner  mentioned  by  fome  hifto- 
rians,  by  extermination.  For  he  obliged  them  to  incorporate 
themfclves  with  their  conquerors,  by  taking  their  name  and 
adopting  their  laws.  The  fuccelTcrs  of  Kenneth  Mac  Alpin 
maintained  aimolt  perpetual  wars  with  the  Saxons  on  the 
fouthward,  and  the  Danes  and  other  barbarous  nations  to- 
wards the  ealt ;  who  being  mailers  of  the  fea,  harrafied  the 
Scots  by  powerful  invafions.  The  latter,  however,  were 
more  fortunate  than  tht  Englifh,  for  while  the  Danes  were 
ereding  a  monarchy  in  England,  they  were  every  where  over- 
thrown in  Scotland  by  bloody  battles,  and  at  laft  driven  out  of 
the  kingdom.  7^he  Saxon  and  Danifli  monarchs,  who  then 
governed  England,  were  not  more  fuccefsful  againfl:  the  Scots; 
who  maintained  their  freedom  and  independency,  not  only 
againft  foreigners,  but  againft  their  own  kings,  when  they 
thoufrht  them  endanircred.  The  feudal  law  was  introduced 
am.ong  them  by  Malcolm  II. 

Malcolm  III.  commonly  called  Malcolm  Canmore,  from 
two  Gasilic  words  which  fignify  a  large  head,  but  moft  pro- 
bably his  great  capacity,  was  the  eighty-fixth  king  of  Scot- 
land, from  Fergus  I.  the  fuppofed  founder  of  the  monarchy  ; 
the  forty-feventh  from  its  reftorer,  Fergus  II.  and  the  twcnty- 
fecond  from  Kenneth  III.  who  conquered  the  kingdom  of  the 
Pids.  Every  reader  who  is  acquainted  with  the  tragedy  of 
Macbeth,  as  written  by  the  inimitable  Shakefpear,  who  keeps 
clofe  to  the  fafts  delivered  by  hifl-orians,  can  be  no  ftranger  to 
the  fate  of  Malcolm's  father,  and  his  own  hiflory  previous  to 
his  mounting  the  throne  in  the  year  1057.  He  was  a  wife 
and  magnanimous  prince,  and  in  no  refpeft  inferior  to  his 
contem.porary  the  Norn^an  conqueror,  v/ith  whom  he  was 
often  at  war.  He  married  Margaret,  daughter  to  Edward, 
fur-named  the  Outlaw,  fon  to  Edward  Ironfide,  king  of  Eng- 
land. By  the  death  of  her  brother,  Edgar  Ethcling,  the 
Saxon  right  to  the  crown  of  England  devolved  upon  the  pofte- 
rity  of  that  princefs,  who  was  one  of  the  wifeft  and  worthicft 
women  of  the  age  ;  and  her  daughter,  Maud,  was  accord- 
,  ingly  married  to  Henry  1.  of  England.    Malcolm,  after  a 
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glorious  reign,  was  killed,  with  his  fon,  treacheroufly,  as  it 
is  faid,  at  the  fiegeof  Ahiwic,  by  the  befieged. 

Malcolm  III.  was  fucceeded  by  his  brother,  Donald  VIL 
and  he  was  dethroned  by  Duncan  II.  whole  legitimacy  was 
difputed.  They  were  fucceeded  by  Edgar,  the  fon  of  Mal- 
colm III.  who  was  a  wife  and  valiant  prince  and  upon  his 
death,  David  1.  mounted  the  throne, 

Notwithftanding  the  endeavours  of  fome  hiftorians  to  con- 
ceal what  they  cannot  deny,  I  mean  the  glories  of  this  reignj^ 
yet  David  was,  perhaps,  the  greateft  prince  of  his  age,  whe- 
ther we  regard  him  as  a  man,  a  warrior,  or  a  legillator.  The 
jqoble  aclions  he  performed  in  the  fcrvice  of  his  niece,  the  em- 
prefs  Maud,  in  her  competition  with  king  Stephen  for  the 
Englifh  crown,  give  us  the  highefl  idea  of  his  virtues,  as  they 
could  be  the  refult  only  of  duty  and  principle.  To  him  Henry 
II.  the  mightieft  prince  of  his  age,  owed  his  crown  ;  and 
his  pofTeffions  in  England,  joined  to  the  kingdom  of  Scotland, 
placed  David's  power  on  an  equality  with  that  of  England, 
when  confined  to  this  ifland.  His  a6tions  and  adventures,  and 
the  refources  he  always  found  in  his  own  courage,  prove  him 
to  have  been  a  hero  of  the  firft  rank.  If  he  appeared  to  be  too 
lavifh  to  churchmen,  and  in  his  religious  endowments,  we  are 
to  confider,  thefe  were  the  only  means  by  which  he  could  then 
civilize  his  kingdom  :  and  the  code  of  laws  I  have  already 
mentioned  to  have  been  drawn  up  by  him,  do  his  memory  im- 
mortal honour.  They  are  faid  to  have  been  compiled  under 
his  infpe6tion  by  learned  men,  whom  he  afiembled  from  all 
parts  of  Europe  in  his  magnificent  abbey  of  Melrofs.  He  was 
fucceeded  by  his  grandfon,  Malcolm  IV.  and  he,  by  William, 
fur-named,  from  his  valour,  the  Lyon.  William's  fon,  Alex- 
ander II.  was  fucceeded,  in  1249,  ^7  Alexander  III.  who 
was  a  good  king.  He  married,  firft,  Margaret,  daughter  to 
Henry  III.  of  England,  by  whom  he  had  Alexander,  the 
prince,  who  married  the  earl  of  Flanders's  daughter ;  David  and 
Margaret,  who  married  Hangov/an,  or,  as  fome  call  him,  Eric, 
fon  to  Magnus  IV.  king  of  Norway,  who  bare  to  him  a 
daughter,  named  Margaret,  commonly  called  the  Maiden  of 
Norway  ;  in  whom  king  William's  whole  pofterity  failed,  and 
the  crown  of  Scotland  returned  to  the  descendants  of  David, 
earl  of  Huntingdon,  brother  to  king  Malcolm  IV.  and  king 
William. 

I  have  been  the  more  particular  in  this  detail,  becaufe  it  waS 
produftive  of  great  events.  Upon  the  death  of  Alexander  III. 
John  Baliol,  who  was  great-grand  fon  to  David  earl  of  Hunt- 
ingdon, by  his  elder  daughter,  Margaret,  and  Robert  Bruce 
(grandfather  to  the  great  king  Robert  Bruce)  grandfon  to  the 
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fame  earl  of  Huntingdon,  by  his  younger  daughter  Ifabel,  be- 
came competitors  for  the  crown  of  Scotland.  The  laws  of 
fucceffion,  which  were  not  then  fo  well  eftabliflied  in  Europe 
as  they  are  at  prefent,  rendered  the  cafe  very  difficult.  Both 
parties  were  almoft  equally  matched  in  intereft  ;  but  after  a 
confufed  interregnum  of  fome  years,  the  great  nobility  agreed 
in  referring  the  decifion  to  Edv/ard  I.  of  England,  the  moft 
politic,  ambitious  prince  of  his  ac;e.  He  accepted  the,  office 
of  arbiter :  but  haying  long  had  an  eye  to  the  crown  of  Scot- 
land, he  revived  fome  obfolete  abfurd  claims  of  its  dependency 
upon  that  of  England  ;  and  finding  that  Baliol  was  difpofed  to 
hold  it  by  that  difgraceful  tenure,  Edward  awarded  it  to  him  ; 
but  afterwards  dethroned  him,  and  treated  him  as  a  flave,  with- 
out Baliors  refenting  it. 

After  this,  Edward  ufed  many  bloody  Endeavours  to  annex 
their  crown  to  his  own  ;  but  tho'  they  were  often  defeated,  the 
independent  Scots  never  were  conquered.  Xhey  were  indeed 
but  few,  compared  to  thofe  in  the  intereft  of  Edward  and  Ba- 
liol, which  was  the  fame  ;  and  for  foT.e  time  were  obliged  to 
temporize.  Edward  availed  himfelf  of  their  wcakntfs  and  his 
own  power.  He  accepted  of  a  formal  furrender  of  the  crown 
from  Baliol,  to  whom  he  allowed  a  penfion,  but  detained  him 
in  England  ;  and  fent  every  nobleman  in  Scotland,  whom  he 
in  the  leaft  fufpeeted,  to  different  prifons  in  or  near  London, 
"He  then  forced  the  S  .uts  to  fign  inftruments  of  their  fubje£tion 
to  him  ;  and  rnoft  barbaroufly  carried  off,  or  dellroyed,  all 
the  monuments  of  their  hiflory,  and  the  evidences  of  their  in- 
dependency ;  and  particularly  the  famous  fatidical  ftone, 
which  is  ftill  to  be  feen  in  Weflminfter- Abbey. 

Thofe  fevere  proceedings,  while  they  rendered  the  Scots  fen- 
fible  of  their  flavery,  revived  in  them  the  ideas  of  their  free- 
dom ;  and  Edward,  finding  their  fpirits  were  not  to  be  fubdued, 
endeavoured  to  carefs  them,  and  affected  to  treat  them  on  the 
footing  of  an  equality  with  his  own  fubjefts,  by  projedling  an 
union,  the  chief  articles  of  which  have  fince  taken  place,  be- 
tween the  two  kingdoms.  The  Scotch  patriots  treated  this 
projedl  with  difdain  ;  and  united  under  the  brave  William 
Wallace,  the  trueft  hero  of  his  age,  to  expel  the  Englifli. 
Wallace  performed  a^Slions  that  entitle  him  to  eternal  renown, 
in  executing  this  fcheme.  Being,  however,  no  more  than  a 
private  gentleman,  and  his  popularity  daily  increafmg,  the 
Scotch  nobility,  among  whom  was  Robert  Bruce,  the  fon  of 
the  firfl  competitor,  began  to  fufpe£t  that  he  had  an  eye  upoii 
the  crown,  efpecially  after  he  had  defeated  the  earl  of  Surry, 
Edward's  viceroy  of  Scotland,  in  the  battle  of  Stirling,  and 
ji^d  reduced  the  garrifons  of  Berwick  and  Roxburgh,  and  was 
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declared  by  the  ftates  of  Scotland  their  prote£tor.  Their  jea- 
loufy  operated  fo  far,  that  they  formed  violent  cabals  againfl: 
the  brave  Wallace.  Edv^ard,  upon  this,  once  more  invaded 
Scotland,  at  the  head  of  the  moft  numerous  and  beft  difciplined 
army  England  had  ever  feen,  for  it  confifted  of  80,000  foot, 
3000  horfemen  completely  armed,  and  4000  light  armed  ;  and 
was  attended  by  a  fleet  to  fupply  it  vi^ith  provifions.  Thefe, 
befides  the  troops  who  joined  him  in  Scotland,  formed  an  ir- 
refiftible  body  ;  fo  that  Edward  was  obliged  to  divide  it,  re- 
ferving  the  command  of  40,000  of  his  beft  troops  to  himfelf. 
With  thefe  he  attacked  the  Scotch  army  under  Wallace  at 
Falkirk,  while  theirdifputes  ran  fo  high,  that  the  brave  regent 
was  deferted  by  Gumming,  the  moft  powerful  nobleman  in 
Scotland,  and  at  the  head  of  the  beft  divifion  of  his  country- 
men. Wallace,  whofe  troops  did  not  exceed  30,000,  being 
thus  betrayed,  was  defeated  with  vaft  lofs,  but  made  an  orderly" 
retreat  ;  during  which  he  found  means  to  have  a  conference 
with  Bruce,  and  to  convince  him  of  his  error  in  joining  with 
Edward.  Wallace  ftill  continued  in  arms,  and  performed 
many  gallant  actions  againft  the  Englifli  ;  but  was  betrayed 
into  the  hands  of  Edward,  who  moft  ungeneroufiy  put  him  tor 
death  at  London  as  a  traitor  ;  but  he  died  himfelf,  as  he  was' 
preparing  to  renew  his  invafion  of  Scotland  with  a  ftill  more 
defolating  fpirit  of  ambition,  after  having  deftroyed,  according 
to  the  beft  hiftorians,  100,000  of  her  inhabitants. 

Bruce  died  foon  after  the  battle  of  Falkirk  ;  but  not  before? 
he  had  infpired  his  fon,  who  was  a  prifoner  at  large  about  the 
Englifh  court,  with  the  glorious  refolution  of  vindicating  his 
own  rights,  and  his  country's  independency.  He  efcaped  from 
London,  and  with  his  own  hand  killed  Gumming,  for  his  at- 
tachment to  Edward  j  and  after  collecting  a  few  patriots, 
among  whom  were  his  own  four  brothers,  he  affumed  the 
crown  ;  but  was  defeated  by  the  Englifh  (who  had  a  great 
army  in  Scotland)  at  the  battle  atMethven.  After  this  defeat, 
he  fled,  with  one  or  two  friends,  to  the  Weftern  Ifles,  and 
parts  of  Scotland,  where  his  fatigues  and  fufferings  were  as  in- 
expreffible,  as  the  courage  with  which  he  and  his  few  friends 
(the  lord  Douglas  efpecially)  bore  them  was  incredible.  Tho* 
his  wife  and  daughter  were  fentprifoners  to  England,  where  the 
beft  of  his  friends,  and  two  of  his  brothers,  were  put  to  death, 
yet,  fuch  was  his  perfevering  fpirit,  that  he  recovered  all  Scot- 
land, excepting  the  caftle  of  Sterling,  and  improved  every  ad- 
vantage that  was  given  him  by  the  diftipated  conduct  of  Ed- 
ward IL  who  raifed  an  army  more  numerous  and  better 
appointed  ftill  than  that  of  his  father,  to  make  a  total  conqueft: 
pf  Scotland,    It  is  faid  that  it  confiftod  of  300,000,  but  this 
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muft  be  underftood  as  including  the  foreigners  attending  the 
camp,  which  in  thofe  days  were  very  numerous ;  but  it  is  ad- 
mitted on  all  hands,  that  it  did  not  confift  of  fo  few  as  100,000 
fighting  men,  while  that  of  Bruce  did  not  exceed  30,000  ; 
but  all  of  them  heroes  who  had  been  bred  up  in  a  deteftation  of 
tyranny. 

Edward,  who  was  not  deficient  in  point  of  courage,  led  this 
mighty  hoi):  towards  Sterling,  then  befieged  by  Bruce ;  who 
had  chofen,  with  the  greateft  judgment,  a  camp  near  Ban- 
nock-burn. The  chief  officers  under  Edward  were,  the  earls 
of  Gloucefter,  Hereford,  Pembroke,  and  Sir  Giles  Argenton. 
Thofe  under  Bruce  were,  his  own  brother  Sir  Edward,  who, 
next  to  himfelf,  was  reckoned  to  be  the  beft  knight  in  Scot- 
land ;  his  nephev/,  Randolf,  earl  of  Murray,  and  the  young 
lord  W alter,  high-fteward  of  Scotland.  Edward's  attack  of 
the  Scotch  army  was  furious  beyond  difpute,  and  required  all 
the  courage  and  firmnefs  of  Bruce  and  his  friends  to  refift  it, 
which  they  did  fo  effectually,  that  they  gained  one  of  the  moft 
complete  vic^tories  that  is  recorded  in  hiftory.  The  great  lofs 
of  the  Englifh  fell  upon  the  braveft  part  of  their  troops,  who 
were  led  on  by  Edward  in  perfon  againft  Bruce  himfelf.  The 
Scotch  writers  make  the  lofs  of  the  Englifh  to  amount  to 
50,000  men.  Be  that  as  it  will,  there  certainly  never  was  a 
more  total  defeat,  though  the  conquerors  loft  4000.  The 
flower  of  the  Englifh  nobility  were  either  killed  or  taken  pri- 
foners.  Their  camp,  which  was  immenfely  rich,  and  cal- 
culated for  the  purpofe  rather  of  a  triumph  than  a  campaign, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Scots  :  and  Edward  himfelf,  with  a 
few  follov/ers,  favoured  bv  the  goodnefs  of  their  horfes,  were 
purfued  by  Douglas  to  the  gates  of  Berwick,  from  whence  he 
efcapcd  in  a  fifhing-boat.  This  great  and  decifive  battle  hap- 
pened in  the  year  1314  *. 

The  remainder  of  Robert's  reign  was  a  feries  of  the  moft 
glorious  fucceflTes  ;  and  fowell  did  h;s  nobility  underftand  the 
principles  of  civil  liberty,  and  fo  unfettered  they  were  by  reli- 
gious confiderations,  that  in  a  letter  they  fent  to  the  pope, 
they  acknowledged  that  they  had  fet  afide  Baliol,  for  debafing 
the  crown  by  holding  it  of  England  ;  and  that  they  would  do 
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*  That  the  Scots  of  thofe  days  were  better  acquainted  wilh  Mar?  than  the  Mufes, 
fnay  be  feen  from  a  fcoffing  ballad,  made  en  this  memorable  viftoiy,  which  begins 
tis  follows. 

Mayd.ens  of  England  fore  may  ye  mourn,  ^ 
For  zour  lemmons  (hymens)  zou  have  loft  at  Bannocklnirn. 

With  hevc  a  low  ! 

What  ho  !  ween'd  the  king  of  En^.hnd, 
So  foonto  hive  won  all  Scotland, 

With  a  rumby  low  ! 
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tiie  fame  by  Robert  if  he  fhould  make  the  like  attempt.  Ro- 
bert having  thus  delivered  Scotland,  fent  his  brother  Edvi^ard 
to  Ireland,  at  the  head  of  an  army,  with  which  he  conquered 
the  greateft  part  of  that  kingdom,  and  was  proclaimed  its  king  j 
but  by  expofmg  himfelf  too  much,  he  v/as  killed.  Robert, 
before  his  death,  which  happened  in  1328,  made  an  advan- 
tae;eous  peace  with  England  ;  and  when  he  died,  he  was 
acknowledged  to  be  indifputably  the  greateft  hero  of  his  age. 

The  glory  of  the  Scots  may  be  faid  to  have  been  in  its  ze- 
nith under  Robert  I.  who  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon,  David  11. 
He  was  a  virtuous  prince,  but  his  abilities,  both  in  war  and 
peace,  were  eclipfed  by  his  brother-in-law,  and  enemy,  Ed- 
ward III.  of  England,  whofe  fifter  he  married.  Edward, 
who  was  as  keen  as  any  of  his  predeceflbrs  upon  the  conquelt 
of  Scotland,  efpoufed  the  caufe  of  Baliol,  fon  to  Baliol,  the 
original  competitor.  His  progrefs  was  at  firft  amazingly 
rapid  ;  and  he  and  Edward  defeated  the  royal  party  in  miany 
bloody  battles  ;  but  Baliol  was  at  laft  driven  out  of  his 
ufurped  kingdom  by  the  Scotch  patriots.  David  had  the  mif- 
fortune  to  be  taken  prifoner  by  the  Englifh  at  the  battle  of 
Durham  ;  and  after  continuing  above  eleven  years  in  cap- 
tivity, he  paid  ioo,oco  marks  for  his  ranfom^  and  died  in 
peace,  without  ifiue,  in  the  year  1371. 

The  crown  of  Scotland  then  devolved  upon  the  family  of 
Stuart,  by  its  head  having  been  married  to  the  daughter  of 
Robert  I.  The  firft  king  of  that  name  was  Robert  II.  a  wife 
and  brave  prince.  He  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon,  Robert  HL 
whofe  age  and  infirmities  difqualifi.ed  him  from  reigning  ;  fo 
that  he  was  forced  to  truft  the  government  to  his  worthlefs 
relations.  Robert,  upon  this,  attempted  to  fend  his  fecond 
fon  to  France,  but  he  was  moft  ungeneroufly  intercepted  by 
Henry  IV.  of  England;  and  after  fuftering  a  long  captivity, 
he  v/as  obliged  to  pay  an  exorbitant  ranfom.  During  the  im- 
prifonment  of  James  in  England,  the  military  glory  of  the 
Scots  was  carried  to  its  greateft  height  in  France,  where  they 
fupported  that  tottering  monarchy  againft  England,  and  their 
generals  obtained  fome  of  the  firft  titles  of  the  kingdom. 

James,  the  firft  of  that  name,  upon  his  return  to  Scotland,, 
difcovered  great  talents  for  government,  enabled  many  wife 
laws,  and  was  beloved  by  the  people.  He  had  received  an  ex- 
cellent education  in  England  during  the  reigns  of  Henry  IV. 
and  V.  where  he  faw  the  feudal  fyftem  refined  from  many  of 
the  imperfections  which  ftill  adhered  to  it,  in  his  own  king- 
dom ;  he  determined  therefore  to  abridge  the  overgrown 
power  of  the  nobles,  and  to  recover  fuch  lands  as  had  been 
ynjuftly  wrefted  from  the  crown  during  his  minority  and  the 
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preceding  reigns  ;  but  the  execution  of  thefe  defigns  coft  him 
his  life,  being  murthered  in  his  bed  by  fonie  of  the  chief  nobi- 
lity, in  1437,  and  the  44th  year  of  his  age. 

A  long  minority  fucceeded  ;  but  James  II.  would  proba- 
bly have  equalled  the  greateft  of  his  anceftors  both  in  warlike 
and  civil  virtues,  had  he  not  been  fuddenly  killed  by  the  acci- 
dental burfling  of  a  cannon,  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  age, 
&s  he  was  befieging  the  caftle  of  Roxburgh,  which  was  de- 
fended by  the  Englifh. 

Sufpicion,  indolence,  immoderate  attachment  to  favourites, 
snd  many  of  the  errors  of  a  feeble  mind^  are  viable  in  the 
condudl:  of  James  III.  snd  his  turbulent  reign  was  clofed 
by  a  rebellion  of  Jiis  fubjctfls,  being  flain  in  battle  in  1488, 
aged  thirty- five. 

His  fon,  James  IV.  was  the  moft  accompliflied  prince  of 
the  age  :  he  was  naturally  generous  and  brave  j  he  loved  mag- 
mificence,  he  delighted  in  war,  and  was  eager  to  obtain  fame. 
He  encouraged  and  protected  the  commerce  of  his  fubje^ls,  fo 
that  they  rivalled  the  Englifh  in  riches;  and  the  court  of 
James,  at  the  ti;neof  his  marriage  with  Henry  VIPs  daughter. 
Was  fplendid  and  refpe^lable.  Even  this  alliance  could  not 
cure  him  of  his  family  Gi  icnipcr,  a  predilection  for  the  French, 
in  whofe  caufe  he  rafhly  entered,  and  was  killed,  with  the 
flower  of  his  nobility,  by  the  EngliHi,  in  the  battle  of  Fiod- 
dcn,  anno  1513,  and  the  fortieth  year  of  his  age. 

The  minority  of  his  fon,  James  V.  was  long  and  turbu- 
lent: and  when  he  grew  up,  he  married  two  French  ladies; 
the  firft  being  daughter  to  the  king  of  France,  and  the  latter 
of  the  houfe  of  Guife.  He  inllituted  the  court  of  fefTion, 
cna£ted  many  falutary  laws,  and  greatly  promoted  the  trade  of 
Scotland,  particularly  the  working  of  the  mines.  At  this 
time  the  ballance  of  power  was  fo  equally  poifed  between  the 
contending  princes  of  Europe,  that  James's  friendfhip  was 
courted  by  the  pope,  the  emperor,  the  king  of  France,  and 
his  uncle  Henry  VIII.  of  England,  from  all  whom  he  received 
magnificent  prefents.  But  James  took  no  fhare  in  foreign  af- 
fairs ;  he  feemed  rather  to  imitate  his  predeceflbrs  in  their  at- 
tempts to  humble  the  nobility ;  and  the  dodlrines  of  the  refor- 
mation beginning  to  be  propagated  in  Scotland,  he  gave  way, 
at  the  inftigatlon  of  the  clergy,  to  a  religious  perfecution,  tho' 
it  is  generally  believed  that,  had  he  lived,  he  would  have  feized 
all  the  church  revenues  in  imitation  of  Henry ;  but  he  died  in 
the  thirty-firft  year  of  his  age,  anno  1542,  of  grief,  for  an 
affront  which  his  arms  had  fuftained  in  an  ill-judged  expedi- 
tion againft  the  Englifh. 

His  daughter  and  fucceffor,  Mary,  was  but  a  few  hours 
o!d  at  tlie  time  ©f  her  father's  death.    Her  beauty,  and 
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her  misfortunes,  are  alike  famous  in  hiftory.  It  is  fufficient 
here  to  fay,  that  during  her  minority,  and  while  flie  was  wife 
to  Francis  II.  of  France,  the  reformation  advanced  in  Scot- 
land :  that  being  called  to  the  throne  of  her  anceftors  while  sl 
widow,  fhe  married  her  own  coufm-german,  the  lord  Darn- 
ley,  whofe  untimely  death  has  given  rife  to  much  controverfy, 
and  the  refult  of  which  is  highly  in  favour  of  her  memory. 
The  confequence  of  her  hufband's  death  was  a  rebellion,  by 
which  fhe  was  driven  into  England,  where  fhe  was  bafely 
detained  a  prifoner  for  eighteen  years,  and  afterwards  be- 
headed by  order  of  queen  Elizabeth  in  1586-7,  and  the  forty- 
fixth  year  of  her  age. 

Mary's  fon,  James  VI.  of  Scotland,  fucceeded  in  right  of 
his  blood  from  Henry  VII.  upon  the  death  of  queen  Eliza- 
beth, to  the  Englifh  crown,  after  fhewing  great  abilities  in 
the  government  of  Scotland.  This  union  of  the  two  crowns^ 
in  fadt,  deftroyed  the  independency,  as  it  impoverifhed  the 
people  of  Scotland  3  for  the  feat  of  government  being  removed 
to  England,  their  trade  was  checked,  their  agriculture  neg- 
lected, and  their  gentry  obliged  to  feek  for  bread  in  other 
countries.  James,  after  a  fplendid,  but  troublefome  reigii 
over  his  three  kingdoms,  left  them,  in  1625,  ^ 
unfortunate  Charles  1.  It  is  well  known,  that  the  defpotic 
principles  of  that  prince  received  the  firft  check  from  the  Scots  ; 
and  that,  had  it  not  been  for  them,  he  would  eafily  have  fub- 
dued  his  Englifh  rebels,  who  implored  the  afTiflance  of  the* 
Scots  ;  but  afterwards,  againft  all  the  ties  of  honour  and  hu- 
manity, brought  him  to  the  block  in  1648. 

The  Scots  faw  their  error  when  it  was  too  late  ;  and  made 
feveral  bloody,  but  unfortunate  attempts,  to  fave  the  father,, 
and  to  reftore  his  fon,  Charles  II.  That  prince  was  finally- 
defeated  by  Cromwell,  at  the  battle  of  Worceiler ;  after 
which,  to  the  time  of  his  reftoration,  the  ufurper  gave  hw 
to  Scotland.  I  have,  in  another  place,  touched  upon  the 
mofl  material  parts  of  Charles's  reign,  and  that  of  his  de- 
luded brother,  James  VII.  of  Scotland,  and  II,  of  England, 
as  well  as  of  king  William,  who  was  fo  far  from  being  a  friend 
to  Scotland,  that,  relying  on  his  royal  word  to  her  parlia- 
ment, fhe  was  brought  to  the  brink  of  ruin. 

The  flate  of  parties  in  England,  at  the  acceflion  of  queen 
Anne,  v/as  fuch,  that  the  Whigs,  once  more,  had  recourfe 
to  the  Scots,  and  offered  them  their  own  terms,  if  they  would 
agree  to  the  incorporate  Union  as  it  now  flands.  It  was  long 
before  the  majority  of  the  Scotch  parliament  would  liflen  to 
the  propofal  ;  but  at  laft,  partly  from  conviction,  and  partly 
through  the  force  of  money  diflributed  among  the  needy  nobi- 
lity, it  was  agreed  to;  fmce  which  event,  the  hlftory  ©f  Sc©t» 
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ENGLAND. 

Extent  and  situation. 

Miles. 

Length    360  1    between  \      ^^'^      north  latitude. 
Breadth  300  3  ^2  eaft  and  6-20  weft  longitude* 

Climate  and  I'nr^HE  longeft  day  in  the  northern 

BOUNDARIES.  3  X  parts,  contains  17  hours  30  mi- 
nutes ;  and  the  fliorteft,  in  the  fouthern,  near  8  hours.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  north,  by  that  part  of  the  ifland  called  Scot- 
land ;  on  the  eaft,  by  the  German  Ocean  ;  on  the  weft,  by 
St.  George's  Channel ;  and  on  the  fouth,  by  the  Englifh 
Channel,  which  parts  it  from  France. 

This  fituation,  by  the  fea  walhing  it  on  three  fides,  ren- 
ders England  liable  to  a  great  uncertainty  of  weather,  fo  that 
the  inhabitants  on  the  fea  coafts  are  often  vifited  by  agues  and 
fevers.  On  the  other  hand,  it  prevents  the  extremes  of  heat 
?nd  cold,  to  which  other  places,  lying  in  the  fame  degrees  of 
latitude,  are  fubje(fl  j  and  it  is,  on  that  account,  friendly  to 
the  longevity  of  the  inhabitants  in  general,  efpecially  thofe 
who  live  on  a  dry  foil.  To  this  fituation  likewife  wc  are  to 
afcribe  that  perpetual  verdure  for  which  England  is  admired 
and  envied  all  over  the  world,  occafioned  by  the  refreftiing 
Ihowers  and  the  warm  vapours  of  the  fea. 

Name  and  divisions,  7     Antiquaries  are  divided  with 

ANCIENT  AND  MODERN,  j  regard  to  the  etymology  of  the 
word  England ;  fome  derive  it  from  a  Celtic  word,  fignifying 
a  level  country  ;  but  I  prefer  the  common  etymology,  of  its  being 
derived,  as  1  have  already  mentioned,  from  Anglen,  a  province 
now  fubjedt  to  his  Danifh  majefty,  which  furnifhed  a  great 
part  of  the  original  Saxon  adventurers  into  this  ifland.  In  the 
time  of  the  Romans,  the  whole  ifland  went  by  the  name  of 
Britannia.  The  word  Brit^  according  to  Mr.  Camden,  fig- 
nified  painted  or  ftained  ;  the  antient  inhabitants  b  ing  fa- 
mous for  painting  their  bodies  :  other  antiquaries,  however, 
do  not  agree  in  this  etymology.  The  weftern  tracSfc  of  Eng- 
land, which  is  almoft  feparated  from  the  reft  by  the  rivers 
Severn  and  Dee,  is  called  Wales,  or  the  land  of  ftrangers, 
becaufe  inhabited  by  the  Belgic  Gauls,  who  were  driven  thi- 
ther by  the  Romans,  and  were  ftrangers  to  the  old  natives. 

When  the  Romans  provinciated  England  (for  they  never 
djd  Scotland)  they  divided  it  into, 

I.  Britannia  Prima,  which  CQUtalned  the  fputhern  parts  of 
the  kingdom. 

4  2.  Bri* 


E  N 

2,  Britannia  Secunda, 
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containing  the  weftern  parts,  com- 


prehending Wales  ;  and, 
3.  Maxima  Casfarienfis,  which  reached  from  the  Trent  as 
far  northward  as  the  wall  of  Severus^  between  Newcaftle 
and  Carlifle,  and  fometimes  as  far  as  that  of  Adrian  ia 
Scotland,  between  the  Forth  and  Clyde. 
To  thefe  divifions  feme  add,  the  Flavia  Caefarienfis,  which 
they  fuppofe  to  contain  the  midland  counties. 

When  the  Saxon  invafion  took  place,  about  the  year  450,  and 
when  they  were  eftablifhed  in  the  year  582,  their  chief  leaders 
appropriated  to  themfelves,  after  the  manner  of  the  other 
northern  conquerors,  the  countries  which  each  had  been  the 
moft  inftrumental  in  conquering  ;  and  tlie  whole  formed  a 
heptarchy,  or  political  republic,  confiding  of  feven  kingdoms; 
but  in  time  of  war,  a  chief  was  chofen  out  of  the  feven  kings; 
for  which  reafon  I  call  it  a  political  republic,  its  conftitution 
greatly  refembling  that  of  antient  Greece. 

Kingdoms  erefied  by  the  Saxons,  ufually  fliled  the  Saxoa 
Heptarchy. 


Kingdoms.  Counties. 
.  Kent,  founded  by 
Hengift  in  475,  and  - 1  Kent 
ended  in  823.  (. 

South  Saxons, 
founded  by  Ella  inJ  Suffex 
491,  and  ended  in]  Surry 
600. 

Eaft-Angles, 
founded  by  Uffa  in 
575,  and  ended  in^ 
793- 


Weft-Saxons, 
founded  by  Cerdic 
and  ended 


Norfolk  — 
Suffolk  — 
Cambridi^e  — 
,Withthe^Ifle  of  Ely 
'Cornwall  — 
Devon  — 


m  512, 
in  1 060, 


Northumberland, 
founded  by  Ida,  in 
574,  and  ended 
792. 


Dorfet 
Somerfet 
Wilts 
Hants 

Berks  —  J 

Lancafter  — 
pYork 
I  Durham 
Cumberland  — 
Wellmoreland 
in  I  Northumberland, 
and  Scotland  to 


Chief  Towns* 
j .  Canterbury 

iChicheiler 
Southwark, 

{Norwich 
BurySt.Edmonds 
Cambridge 

rLauncefton 
Exeter 
Dorcheller 
Bath 
Salilhury 
Winchefter 
^Abingdon, 
Lancafter. 


-  1 


the  Firth  of 
Edinburgh 


(-York 
Durham 
Carlifle 
J  Appleby 
^  Newcaftle, 
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Kingdoms. 
6.  Eaft-Saxons, 
founded  by  Erche- 
win  in    527,  and" 
ended  in  746. 


E  N  G 


L  A 

Counties. 


N  D. 


7.  Mercia,  founded  by 


EfTex  — 
Middlefex,  and 
of  Hertford 


part 


'Gloucefter 
Hereford 
Worceiler 
Warwick 
Leicefter 
Rutland 
Northampton 
Lincoln 
Huntingdon 


Cridda  in  582,  and-^  Bedford 


ended  in  874. 


Buckingham  ■ 

Oxford   

Staiford   

Derby  ■ 

Salop  __ 

Nottingham  — — 

Chefter   

And  the  other  part  of 

Hertford   


X 


Chief  Townsi 

London 

Gloucefter 

Hereford 

Worccfter 

Warwick 

Leicefter 

Oakham 

Northampton 

Lincoln 

Huntingdon 

Bedford 

Aylefbury 

Oxford 

Stafford 

Derby 

Shrewfbury 

Nottingham 

Chefter 

Hertford. 


I  have  been  the  more  follicitous  to  preferve  thofe  divifions, 
as  they  account  for  different  local  cuftoms,  and  many  very 
effential  modes  of  inheritance,  which,  to  this  day,  prevail  in 
England,  and  which  took  their  rife  from  different  inftitutions 
under  the  Saxons.  Since  the  Norman  conqueft,  England  has 
been  divided  into  counties,  a  certain  number  of  which,  except- 
ing Middlefex  and  Chefliire,  are  comprehended  in  fix  circuits, 
or  annual  progrefTes  of  the  judges  for  adminiftering  juftice  to 
the  fubjetTts  who  are  at  a  diltance  from  the  capital.  Thefe 
circuits  are ; 


Circuits. 


Home 
Circuit. 


Counties. 
rElfex   


Hertford 


Kent  — 


Chief  Towns. 
^Chelmsford,  Colchefter,  Harwich, 
Maiden,  Saffron- Walden,  Book- 
ing, Braintree,  and  Stratford. 
Hertford,  St.  Alban*s,  Royfton,Ware, 
Hitchin,  Baldock,  Bifhops-Stort- 
ford,  Berkhamfted,  Hemfted,  and 
>^  Barnet. 

Maidftone,  Canterbury,  Chatham, 
Rochefler,  Greenwich,  Woolwich, 
Dover,  Deal,  Deptford,  Fever- 
Iham,  Dartford,  Romney,  Sand- 
wich, Shcernefs,  Tun  bridge,  Mar- 
gate, GraVefead,  and  MiUofli. 
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CircuitSi 


I*  Home 
Circuit 
Continued* 
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Counties.  Chief  Towns. 

Surry  ■ —  j  |  Southwark,  Kingfton,  Guildford, 
Croydon,  Eplbm,  Richmond, 
Wanfworth,  Batterfea,  Putney, 
Farnham,  Godalmin,  Bagfhot, 
Egham,  and  Darking. 
Chichefter,  Lewes,  Rye,  Eaft-Grin- 
ftead,  Haftings,  Horlham,  Mid- 
hurft,  Shoreham,  Arundel,  Win- 
chelfea.  Battel,  Brighthelmftone> 
L    and  Petworth. 


SufTex 


Bucks    —  1 


Bedford  — 
Huntingdon 


2.  Norfolk 
Circuit. 


Cambridge 
Suffolk  — 


Norfolk 


-Oxon  1 


Berks  — 


3-;  Oxford 
Circuit. 


GIouQcfter 


Worqefter 


Monmouth 
Hereford 


Vol.  L 


'Aylefhury,    Buckingham,  High- 
Wickham,  Great-Marlow,  Stony 
Stratford,  and  Newport-Pagnel. 
Bedford,  Ampthill,  Wooburn,  Dun- 

ftable,  Luton,  and  Bigglefwade. 
Huntingdon,  St.  Ives,  Kimboltoni 
Godmanchefter,  St.  Neot's,  Ram- 
fey,  and  Yaxley. 
Cambridge,  Ely,  Newmarket,  Roy- 

flon,  and  Wifbich. 
Bury,  Ipfwichj  Sudbury,  LeoftofF, 
part  of  Newmarket,  Aldborough, 
Bungay,  South  wold,  Brandon  j 
Halefworth,  Mildenhall,  Beccles, 
Franglingham,  Stow-market, 
Woodbridge,  Lavenham,  Hadley, 
Long-Melford,  Stratford,  and 
Eaflerbergholt. 
Norwich,  Thetford,  Lynn,  and  Yar- 
mouth. 

pOxford,  Banbury,  Chippingnorton, 
Henley,  Burford,  Whitney,  Dor- 
chefter,  Woodftock,  and  Tame. 
Abingdon,  Windfor,  Reading,  Wal- 
lingfcrd,  Newbury,  Plungerford, 
Maidenhead,  Farrington,  Wan- 
tage, and  Oakingham. 
Glouceller^  Tewklbury,  Cirencefter, 
part  of  Bfijlol,  Campden,  Stow, 
Berkley,  Durfiey,  Leechdale,  Tet^ 
bury,    Sudbury,    Wotton,  and 
Marfhneld. 
Worcefter,    Eve  Hi  am,  Droitwich, 
Bewdley,  Stourbridge,  Kiddermin- 
fter,  and  Penliore. 
Monmouth,  Chepftow,  Abergaven- 
ny, Caerleon,  and  Newport'. 
Hereford,  Lemfter,  Vv^eobley,  Led- 
bury, Kyneton,  and  Rofs, 
P 
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Circuits. 


3.  Oxford 
Circuit 
continued. 


4.  Midland 
Circuit. 


Counties. 
Salop  — 


"j  Stafford  —  \\ 
L 

'Warwick 

Leiceller 

Derby  ~ 
Nottingham 

Lincoln 


Rutland  — 
Northampt. 


L 

r  Hants 


Wilts  — 


5^^ 


5,  Weftern 
Circuit. 


Dorfet  ' — 


Somerfet  — 


ChiefTowns. 
Shrewfbury,   Ludlow,  Bridgnortfi^ 
Wenlock,   Bilhop's-caftle,  Wit- 
church,   Ofweftry,    Wem,  and 
Newport. 
Stafford,  Litchfield,  Newcaftle  under 
Line,  Woolverhampton,  Rugeley, 
V.    Burton,  Utoxeter,  and  Stone. 
Warwick,  Coventry,  Birmingham, 
Stratford  upon  Avon,  Tamworth, 
Aulcefter,  Nuneaton,  and  Ather- 
ton. 

Leiceller,  Melton-Mowbray,  A(hby 
de  la  Zouch,  Bofworth,  and  Har- 
borough. 

Derby,    Chefterfield,  Workfworth, 

Bakevvel,  and  Balfover. 
Nottingham,   Southwell,  Newark, 
Eaft  and  Weft  Redford,  Manf- 
field,   Tuxford,  Workfop,  and 
Blithe. 

Lincoln,  Stamford,  Bofton,  Gran- 
tham, Croyland,  Spalding,  New 
Sleaford,  Great  Grimftjy,  Gainf- 
borough,  Louth,  and  Horncaftle. 
Oakham  and  Uppingham. 
Northampton,  Peterborough,  IJa- 
ventry,  Higham-Ferrers,  Brack- 
ley,    Oundle,  Wellingborough, 
Thorpfton,  Towcefter,  Rocking- 
L    ham,  Kettering,  and  Rothwell. 
'Winchefter,    Southampton,  Portf- 
mouth,    Andover,  Bafingftoke, 
Chriftchurch,Petersfield,  Lyming- 
ton,  Ringwood,  Rumfey,  Aries- 
ford  ;  and  Newport,  Yarmouth, 
and  Cowes,  in  the  Ifle  of  Wight. 
Salifbury,  Devizes,  Marlborough, 
Malmft)ury,  Wilton,  Chippenham, 
Calne,    Cricklade,  Trowbridge, 
Bradford,  and  Warminfter. 
Dorchefter,  Lyme,  Sherborn,  Shafts* 
bury.  Pool,  Blandford,  Bridport, 
Weymouth,Melcombe,  Wareham, 
and  Winburn. 
Bath,  Wells,  Briftol  in  part,  Taun- 
ton, Bridgwater,  Ilchefter,  Mine- 
head,    Milbourn-Port,  Glaften- 
bury,     Wellington,  Dulverton, 
Dunfter,   Watchet,  Yeovili  So- 
merton,  Axbridge,  Chard,  Bruton, 
Shepton-IVIaliet,  Crolcomb,  and 
Froome. 
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5.  Weftern  J 
Circuit  - 
continued. 


Circuits.       Counties,  Chief  Towns. 

Devon  —  Exeter,  Plymouth,  Barnftaple,  Bld- 
deford,  Tiverton,  Dartmouth, 
Taviflock,  Topfham,  Okehamp- 
ton,  Aftiburton,  Credeton,  Moul- 
ton,  Torrington,  Totnefs,  Axmin- 
fter,  Plympton,  Honiton,  and 
Ufracomb. 

Cornwall  —  Launcefton,  Falmouth,  Truro,  Sal- 
tafh,  Bodmyn,  St.  Ives,  Padftow, 
Tregony,  Fowey,  Penryn,  Kel- 
lington,  Lefkard,  Leftwithiel,  Hel- 
fton,  Penzance,  and  Redruth. 
rYork  —  1  fYork,  Leeds,  Wakefield,  Halifax, 
Rippon,  Pontefradl,  Hull,  Rich- 
mond, Scarborough,  Borough- 
bridge,  Malton,  Sheffield,  Don- 
cafter,  Whitby,  Beverly,  North- 
allerton, Burlington,  Knarelbo- 
rough,  Barnefley,  Sherborn,  Brad- 
ford, Tadcaller,  Skipton,  Wether- 
by,  Ripley,  Heydon,  Hov/den, 
Thirlke,  Gifborough,  Pickering, 
and  Yarum. 

Durham  —        Durham,    Stockton,  Sunderland, 
Stanhope,  Barnard-Caftle,  Dar- 
VI     lington,  Hartlepool,  and  Awk- 
^]  land. 

Northumb.        Newcaftle,Tinmouth,North- Shields,' 
Morpeth,  Alnwick,  and  Hexham, 
LancaHer      \     Lancafter,  Manchefter,  Prefton,  Li- 
verpoole,  Wiggan,  Warrington, 
Rochdale,     Bury,  Ormikirk, 
Hawkfhead,  and  Newton. 
Weftmorel.        Appleby,  Kendal,  Lonfdale,  Kirk- 
by-Stephen,    Orton,  Amblefide, 
Burton,  and  Milthorpe. 
Cumberland       Carlifle,    Penrith,  Cockermouth, 
Whitehaven,  Ravenglafs,  Egre- 
mont,  Kefwick,  Workington,  and 
^  Jerby. 

Middlefex  is  not  comprehended  ;  and  Chefhire  is  left  out  of  thefe 
circuits,  becaufe,  being  a  county  palatine,  it  enjoys  municipal  laws 
and  privileges.^  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  Wales,  which  is  divided 
into  four  circuits. 


6.  Northern  . 
Circuit. 


fMiddlcfex  1 


Counties  ex 
clufive  of  the 
Circuits. 


Chell^r  — 


London,  firft  meridian,  N.  Lat, 
51-30.  Weftminfter,  Uxbridge, 
Brentford,  Chelfea,  Highgate, 
Hampftead,  Kenfington,  Hack^ 
ney,  and  Hampton-Court. 

Chefter,  Nantwich,  Macclesfield, 
Malpas,  Northwich,  Middlewich, 
Sandbach,  Congleton,  Knotsford, 
^    Frodiihajni,  and  Haulton. 
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Circuits  of  WALES. 


[Flint  — 
Denbigh  — 
Moatgomery 

SAnglefey 
Merioneth 
Radnor  — 


(Flint, 
Denbi 
Monte 
poo 


Circuit. 


Caernarvon 


South-Eall: 
Circuit. 


South-Well 
Circuit. 


Brecon  — 
Glamorgan 

'Pembroke 


^  Cardigan 
j  Cairmarth. 

L  J 


St.  Afaph,  and  Holywell, 
bigh,  Wrexham,  and  Ruthen. 
ntgomery,  Llanvylin,  and  Welch- 
pool. 

Beaumaris,  Holyhead,   and  New- 
burgh. 

Bangor,  Conwav,  Caernarvon,  and 
Pulliliy. 
_  Delgelly,  Bala,  and  Harlegh. 

{Radnor,  Prellean,  and  Knighton. 
Brecknock,  Bailt,  and  Hay. 
LiandafF,     Cardiir,  Cowbridge, 
Neath,  and  Swanfey. 

pSt.  David's,  Haverfordweft,  Pem- 
broke, Tenby,  Fifcard,  and  Mil- 
fordhaven. 
Cardigan,  Aberiftwith,   and  Llan- 


badarn-vawr. 
Caermarthen,  Kidwelly,  Lanimdo- 
very,    Llandilovawr,  Langharn, 
and  Lanelthy. 


In  ENGLAND. 

40  Counties,  wlilch  fend  up  to  parliament  —  80  knights. 
25  Cities  (Ely  none,  London  four)  •  «  50  citizens. 
167  Boroughs,  two  each     —       —        —     334  burge/Tes. 


Boroughs,  (Abingdon,  Banbury,  Bewd- 
ley,  Highham-Ferrars,  and  Mon- 
mouth) one  each     

Univerfitics    


Cinque  ports,  (Hailings,  Dover,  Sandwich 

Rom  ney,  Hvthe,  and  their  three  depeu-  v   <  u 
dents.  Rye,'  Winchelfea,  and  Seaford)  ^^^^^^ 
two  each      J 


5  burgefles. 
4  reprefentatives. 


WALES. 


12  Counties    • 

12  Boroughs  (Pembroke  two,  Merioneth  none) 
one  each  •  - 

SCOTLAND. 


33  Shires   

67  Cicies  and  Boroughs 


12  knights. 
|-  12  burgefles. 


30  knights. 
15  burgcffes. 


Total  558 
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Soil,  air,  seasons,  7  The  foil  of  England  and  Wales 
AND  WATER.  J  differ  in  each  county,  not  fo  much 
from  the  nature  of  the  ground,  though  that  mufi:  be  admitted 
to  occafion  a  very  confiderable  alteration,  as  from  the  progrefs 
which  the  inhabitants  of  each  county  has  made  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  land  and  garden,  the  draining  of  marfhes,  and  many 
other  local  improvements,  which  are  here  carried  to  a  much 
greater  degree  of  perfection  than  they  are  perhaps  in  any  othei* 
part  of  the  world,  if  we  except  China.  To  enter  upon  par- 
ticular fpecimens  and  proofs  of  thefe  improvements,  would  re- 
quire a  large  volume  of  itfelf.  All  that  can  be  faid  therefore 
is  in  general,  that  if  no  unkindly  feafons  happen,  England 
produces  corn  not  only  fufficient  to  maintain  her  own  inhabi- 
tants, but  to  bring  immenfe  fums  of  ready  money  for  her  ex- 
ports. The  benefit,  hov/ever,  from  thofe  exports  have  fome- 
times  tempted  the  inhabitants  to  carry  out  of  the  kingdom  more 
grain  than  could  be  conveniently  fpared,  and  have  laid  the  poor 
under  diftrefs  ;  for  which  reafon  exportations  have  been  fome- 
times  checked  by  government.  No  nation  in  the  world  ex- 
ceeds England  in  the  produCcions  of  thegarden,  which  havecome 
to  fuch  perfection,  that  the  rarefl  of  foreign  fruits  have  been 
cultivated  there,  and  that  with  fuccefs.  If  any  farther  proof 
of  this  fhould  be  required,  let  it  be  remembered,  that  London, 
an^  its  neighbourhood,  though  peopled  by  about  1,000,000 
inhabitants,  is  plentifully  fupplied  with  all  kinds  of  roots, 
fruits,  and  kitchen-ftufF  from  grounds  within  12  miles  dif- 
tance. 

The  foil  of  England  fecms  to  be  particularly  adapted  for 
rearing  timber,  and  the  plantations  of  trees  round  the  houfes 
of  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  and  even  of  peafants,  are  de- 
lightful and  aftonifhing  at  the  fame  time.  Some  have  ob- 
ferved  a  decav  of  that  oak  timber  which  anciently  formed  the 
vaft  fleets  that  England  put  to  fea ;  but  as  no  public  com- 
plaints of  that  kind  have  been  heard,  it  may  be  fuppofed  that 
great  ftores  are  ftlU  in  referve ;  unlefs  it  may  be  thought  that 
our  (hip-yards  are  partly  fupplied  from  America  or  the  Baltic, 

As  to  air,  I  can  add  but  little  to  what  I  have  already  faid 
concerning  the  climate.  In  many  places  it  is  certainly  loaded 
with  vapours  wafted  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  by  wefterly 
winds,  but  they  are  ventilated  by  winds  and  ftorms,  fo  that 
in  this  refpeci:  England  is  to  foreigners,  and  people  of  deli- 
cate conftitutions,  more  difagreeable  than  unfalubrious.  It 
cannot,  however,  be  denied,  that  in  England  the  weather  is 
fo  exceffively  capricious,  and  unfavourable  to  certain  conftitu- 
tions,  that  many  of  the  inhabitants  are  obliged  to  fly  to  foreign 
countries,  for  a  renovation  of  their  health.    Many,  efpecially 
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foreigners,  have  attributed  that  remarkable  felf-difTatlsfainiion 
of  the  Englifh,  which  too  often  proceeds  to  adls  of  fuicide, 
to  their  air  and  climate  j  but  however  thefe  may  operate,  the 
evil  probably  lies  in  the  people's  manner  of  living,  which  is 
more  grofs  and  luxurious,  than  that  of  any  other  nation. 

After  what  we  have  obferved  in  the  Englifh  air,  the  reader 
may  form  fome  idea  of  its  feafons,  which  are  fo  uncertain, 
that  they  admit  of  no  defcription.  Spring,  fummer,  autumn, 
and  winter,  fucceed  each  other,  but  in  what  month  their  dif- 
ferent appearances  take  place,  is  very  undetermined.  The 
fpring  begins  fometimes  in  February, -and  fometimes  in  April. 
In  May  the  face  of  the  country  is  as  often  covered  with  hoary 
froft  as  with  bloflbms.  The  beginning  of  June  is  often  as 
cold  as  the  middle  of  December,  yet  fometimes  the  thermo- 
meter rifcs  in  that  month  as  high  as  it  does  in  Italy.  Even 
Auguft  has  its  vicilTitudes  of  heat  and  cold,  and  upon  an  ave- 
rage September,  and  next  to  it  OcSlober,  bid  very  fair  to  be 
the  two  moft  agreeable  months  in  the  year.  The  natives 
fometimes  experience  all  the  four  feafons  within  the  compafs 
of  one  day,  cold,  temperate,  hot,  and  mild  weather.  After 
faying  thus  much,  it  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  any  farther 
defcription  of  the  Englifh  feafons.  Their  inconflancy,  how- 
ever, are  not  attended  with  the  efFeds  that  may  be  naturally 
apprehended.  A  fortnight,  very  feldom  three  weeks,  gene- 
rally make  up  the  difference  with  regard  to  the  maturity  of 
the  fruits  of  the  earth  :  and  it  is  generally  obferved,  that  the 
inhabitants  feldom  fufFer  by  a  hot  fummer.  Even  the  greateft 
irregularity,  and  the  moft  unfavourable  appearances  of  the 
feafons,  is  not,  as  in  other  countries,  attended  with  famine, 
and  very  feldom  with  fcarcity.  Perhaps  this,  in  a  great  mea- 
fure,  may  be  owing  to  the  vaft  improvements  of  agriculture, 
for  when  fcarcity  itfelf  has  been  complained  of,  it  generally, 
if  not  always,  proceeded  from  the  exceflive  exportations  of 
grain,  on  account  of  the  drawback,  and  the  profit  of  the  re- 
turns. 

In  fpeaking  of  water,  T  do  not  intend  to  include  rivers, 
brooks,  or  lakes  j  I  mean  waters  for  the  common  conveniencies 
of  life,  and  thofe  that  have  mineral  qualities.  The  champain 
parts  of  England  are  generally  fupplied  with  excellent  fprings 
and  fountains,  though  a  difcerning  palate  may  perceive,  that 
they  commonly  contain  fome  mineral  i  r  pregnation.  In  many 
high  lying  parts  of  the  country,  the  inhabitants  are  greatly 
diftrcfl  for  water,  and  fupply^them.felves  by  trenches,  or  dig- 
ging deep  wells.  The  conflitutions  of  the  Englifh,  and  the 
Various  difeafes  to  which  they  arc  liable,  have  rendered  them 
extremely  inquifitive  after  falubrious  waters,  for  the  recovery  and 
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pTeftrvation  of  their  health,  fo  that  England  contains  as  many 
mineral  wells,  of  known  efficacy,  as  perhaps  any  country  in  the 
world.  The  moft  celebrated  are  the  hot  baths  of  Bath  and 
Briftol,  in  Somerfetfhire,  and  of  Buxton,  in  Derbyfhire  ;  the 
mineral  waters  of  Tunbridge,  Epfom,  Dulwich,  Adton,  Har- 
rowgate,  and  Scarborough.  Sea  water  is  ufed  as  commonly  as 
any  other  for  medicinal  purpofes,  and  fo  delicate  are  the  tones 
©f  the  Englifli  fibres,  that  the  patients  can  perceive  both  in 
drinking  and  bathing,  a  difference  between  the  fea- water  of 
one  coaft,  and  that  of  another. 

Face  of  the  country  1  The  induftry  of  the  EngKih 
AND  MOUNTAINS.  J  is,  and  has  been  fuch  as  to  fup- 
ply  the  abfence  of  thofe  favours  which  nature  has  fo  laviflily 
beftowed  upon  fome  foreign  climates,  and  in  many  refpe6bs 
even  to  exceed  them.  No  nation  in  the  world  can  equal  the 
cultivated  parts  of  England  in  beautiful  fcenes.  The  variety 
of  high-lands  and  low-lands,  the  former  gently  fwelling,  and 
both  of  them  forming  profpe6^:s  equal  to  the  moft  luxuriant 
imagination,  the  corn  and  meadow  ground,  the  intermixtures 
of  enclofures  and  plantations,  the  noble  feats,  comfortable 
houfes,  chearful  villages,  and  well-ftocked  farms,  often  rifing 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  populous  towns  and  cities,  deco- 
rated with  the  moft  vivid  colours  of  nature,  are  inexpreffible. 
The  moft  barren  fpots  are  not  without  their  verdure,  but  no- 
thing can  give  us  a  higher  idea  of  the  Englifli  induftry,  than 
by  obferving  that  fome  of  the  moft  beautiful  counties  in  the 
kingdom,  are  naturally  the  moft  barren,  but  rendered  fruitful 
by  labour.  Upon  the  whole,  it  may  be  fafely  affirmed,  that 
no  country  in  Europe  equals  England  in  the  beauty  of  its 
profpeits,  or  the  opulence  of  its  inhabitants. 

Though  England  is  full  of  delightful  rifing  grounds,  and 
the  moft  enchanting  Hopes,  yet  it  contains  few  mountains. 
The  moft  noted  are  the  Peak  in  Derbyfliire,  the  Endle  in 
Lancaftiire,  the  Wolds  in  Yorkftiire,  the  Cheviot-hills  on  the 
borders  of  Scotland,  the  Chiltern  in  Bucks,  Malvern  in  Wor- 
cefterfhire,  Cotfwold  in  Gloucefterfliire,  the  Wrekin  in  Shrop- 
fhire  ;  with  thofe  of  Plinlimmon  and  Snowden  in  Wales.  In 
general,  however,  Wales,  and  the  northern  parts,  may  be 
termed  mountainous. 

Rivers  and  lakes.]  The  rivers  in  England  add  greatly 
to  its  beauty,  as  well  as  its  opulence  ;  the  Thames,  the  no- 
bleft  perhaps  in  the  world,  rifes  on  the  confluence  of  Gloucef- 
terfliire, and  after  receiving  the  many  tributary  ftreams  of  other 
rivers,  it  pafles  to  Oxford,  then  by  Wallingford,  Reading, 
Marlow,  and  Windfor.  From  thence  to  Kingfton,  where 
formerly  it  met  the  tide,  which,  fince  the  building  of  Weft- 
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minfter  bridge,  is  faid  to  flow  no  higher  than  Richmond  ;  from 
whence  it  flows  to  London,  and  after  dividing  the  counties  of 
Kent  and  Eflex,  it  widens  in  its  progrefs,  til]  it  falls  into  the 
lea  at  the  Nore,  from  whence  it  is  navigable  for  large  Ihips  to 
London  bridge ;  but  for  a  more  particular  defcription  the 
reader  muft  confult  the  map.  It  was  formerly  a  matter  of  re- 
proach to  England,  among  foreigners,  that  fo  capital  a  river 
ijiould  have  fj  few  bridges  ;  thofe  of  London  and  Kingfton 
(>vhich  is  of  wood)  being  the  only  two  it  had  from  the  Nore, 
to  the  laft  mentioned  place,  for  many  ages.  This  inconve- 
niency  was  in  fome  meafure  owing  to  the  dearnefs  of  mate- 
rials for  building  ftone  bridges  ;  but  perhaps  more  to  the 
fondnefs  which  the  Englifh,  in  former  days,  had  for  water 
carriage,  and  the  encouragement  of  navigation.  The  vaft 
increafe  of  riches,  commerce,  and  inland  trade,  are  now  mul- 
tiplying bridges,  and  fome  think  the  world  cannot  parallel  for 
commodioufnefs,  architecture,  and  workmanfliip,  thofe  lately 
erected  at  Weftminfler,  and  Black  Friars.  Putney,  Kew,  and 
Hampton-court,  have  now  bridges  likewife  over  tiie  Thames, 
and  others  are  projeding  by  public  fpirited  proprietors  of  the 
grounds  on  both  fides. 

The  river  Medway,  which  rifes  near  Tunbridge,  falls  into 
the  mouth  of  the  Thames  at  Sheernefs,  and  is  navigable  for 
the  largeft  fhips  as  far  as  Chatham,  where  the  men  of  war  are 
laid  up.  The  Severn,  reckoned  the  fecond  river  for  impor- 
tance in  I  ngland,  and  the  firli:  for  rapidity,  rifes  at  Plinlimmon- 
hill  in  north  Wales  j  becomes  navigable  at  Welch-Pool ;  runs, 
eaft  to  Shrewfbury  ;  then  turning  fouth,  vifits  Bridgenorth, 
Worcefter,  and  Tewkefbury,  where  it  receives  the  Upper 
Avon  ;  after  having  pafTed  Gloucefter,  it  takes  a  fouth-weft 
direction  ;  is  near  its  mouth  incrcafed  by  the  Wye  and  Uftre, 
and  difcharges  itfelf  into  the  Briflol-channel,  near  King-road; 
j^nd  there  the  great  Ihips,  which  cannot  get  up  to  Briftol,  lie. 
The  Trent  rifes  in  the  Moorlands  of  StafFordfhire,  and  run- 
ning fouth-eaft  by  Newcairle-under-line,  divides  that  county 
into  two  p^rts  ;  then  turning  north-eafl:  on  the  confines  of 
Perbymire,  vifits  Nottingham,  running  the  whole  length  of 
that  county  to  Lincolnfliire,  and  being  joined  by  the  Oufe, 
and  feveral  other  rivers  towards  the  mouth,  obtains  the  name 
of  the  Humber,  falling  into  the  fea  fouth-eait  of  Hull. 

The  other  principal  rivers  in  England,  are  the  Oufe  (which 
is  a  Gaelic  word  fignifving  water  in  general )  which  falls  into 
the  Humber,  after  receiving  the  water  of  many  other  rivers. 
Another  Oufe  rifes  in  Bucks,  and  falls  into  the  fea  near  Lynn 
in  Norfolk.  The  Tine  runs  from  weft  to  eaft  throuo-h  Nor- 
thumberland,  and  falls  into  the  German  fea  at  Tinmouth  be- 
^  low  " 
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^ow  Nevvcaftle.  The  Tees  runs  from  weft  to  eaft,  dividing 
Durham  from  Yorkfhire,  and  falls  into  the  German  fea  below 
Stockton.  The  Tweed  runs  from  weft  to  eaft  on  the  borders 
of  Scotland,  and  falls  into  the  German  fea  at  Berwick.  The 
Eden  runs  from  fouth  to  north  through  Weftmoreland  and 
Cumberland,  and  paffing  by  Carlille,  falls  into  Sclway  Frith 
below  that  city.  The  Lower  Avon  runs  weft  through  Wilt- 
fhire  to  Bath,  and  then  dividing  Somerfetftiire  from  Glou- 
cefterftiire,  runs  to  Briftol,  falling  into  the  mouth  of  the  Se- 
vern below  that  city.  The  Berwent,  which  runs  from  eaft 
to  weft  through  Cumberland,  and  paffing  by  Cockermouth, 
falls  into  the  Irifti  fea  a  little  below.  The  Ribble,  which  runs 
from  eaft  to  weft  through  Lancafhire,  and  paiTmg  by  Prefton, 
difcharges  itfelf  into  the  Irifli  fea.  The  Merfey,  v/hich  runs 
from  the  fouth-eaft  to  the  north-weft  through  Cheftiire,  and 
then  dividing  Cheftiire  from  Lancaftiire,  paftes  by  Liverpool, 
and  falls  into  the  Irifh  fea  a  little  below  that  town  ;  and  the 
Dee  rifes  in  W ales,  and  divides  Flintfliire  from  Chelhire,  fall- 
ing into  the  Irilli  channel  below  Chefter. 

The  lakes  of  England  are  but  few,  though  it  is  plain  from 
hiftory  and  antiquity,  and  indeed,  in  fome  places  from  the 
face  of  the  country,  that  meres  and  fens  have  been  very  fre- 
quent in  England,  till  drained  and  converted  into  arable  land 
by  induftry.  The  chief  lakes  now  remaining,  are  Soham 
mere,  Wittlefea  mere,  and  Ramfay  mere,  in  the  ifie  of  Ely, 
in  Cambridgefhire.  All  thefe  meres  in  a  rainy  feafon  are 
overflowed,  and  form  a  lake  of  40  or  50  miles  in  circum- 
ference. Winander  mere  lies  in  Weftmoreland,  and  fome 
fmali  lakes  in  Lancafhire,  go  by  the  name  of  Derwent  waters. 

Forests.]  The  firft  Norman  kings  of  England,  partly 
for  political  purpofes,  that  they  might  the  more  effectually  en- 
flave  their  new  fubje(R:s,  and  partly  from  the  v/antonnefs  of 
power,  converted  irr.menfe  tracts  of  ground  into  forefts,  for 
the  benefit  of  hunting,  and  thefe  were  governed  by  laws  pe- 
culiar to  themfelves,  fo  that  it  was  neceflary  about  the  time 
of  paffing  the  Magna  Charta,  to  form  them  into  a  fort  of  a 
code,  called  the  foreft-laws ;  and  juftices  in  Eyre,  fo  called 
from  their  fitting  in  the  open  air,  were  appointed  to  fee  them 
obferved.  By  degrees  thofe  vaft  trafts  were  disforefted,  and 
the  chief  forefts,  properly  fo  called,  remaining  out  of  no  fewer 
than  69,  are  thofe  of  Windfor,  New  Foreft,  the  Foreft  of 
Dean,  and  Sherwood  Foreft.  Thofe  forefts  produced  formerly 
great  quantities  of  excellent  oak,  elm,  afli,  and  beech,  be- 
fides  walnut-trees,  poplar,  maple,  and  other  kinds  of  wood. 
In  ancient  times  England  contained  large  woods,  if  not  forefts, 
of  chefnut-trees,  v/hich  exceeded  all  other  kinds  of  timber, 
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for  the  purpofes  of  building,  as  appears  from  many  great  houfea 
ftill  ftanding,  in  which  the  chefnut  beams  and  roofs  remain 
ilill  frefh,  and  undecayed,  though  fome  of  them  above  600 
years  old. 

Metals  and  minerals.]  Among  the.  minerals,  the  tin 
mines  of  Cornwall  defervedly  take  the  lead.  They  were  known 
to  the  Greeks  and  Phenicians,  the  latter  efpecially,  fome  ages 
before  that  of  the  Chriftian  JEtz-,  and  fmce  the  EnglifTi  have 
found  the  method  of  manufaduring  their  tin  into  plates,  and 
white  iron,  they  arc  of  immenfe  benefit  to  the  nation.  An 
ore  called  Mundic  is  found  in  the  beds  of  tin,  which  was  very 
little  regarded,  till  about  60  years  ago.  Sir  Gilbert  Clark  dif- 
covered  the  art  of  manufadtiring  it,  and  it  is  faid  now  to  bring 
in  150,0001.  a  year,  and  to  equal  in  goodnefs  the  beft  Spanifh 
copper,  yielding  a  proportionable  quantity  of  lapis  caliminaris 
for  making  brafs.  Thofe  tin-works  are  under  peculiar  regu- 
lations, by  what  are  called  the  ftannary  laws,  and  the  miners 
have  parliaments  and  privileges  of  their  own,  which  are  in 
force  at  this  time.  The  number  of  Cornifh  miners  alone  arc 
faid  to  amount  to  100,000.  Some  gold  has  likewife  been  dif- 
covered  in  Cornv/all,  and  the  Englifh  lead  is  impregnated 
with  filver.  The  Englifh  coined  filver  is  particularly  known 
by  rofes,  and  that  of  Wales  by  that  prince's  cap  of  feathers, 
Devonfhire,  and  other  counties  of  England,  produces  marble, 
but  the  beft  kind,  v/hich  refembles  Egyptian  granite,  is  excef- 
fively  hard  to  work.  Quarries  of  freeftone  are  found  in  many 
places.  Northumberland  and  Chefhire  yields  allum  and  fait 
pits.  The  Englifh  fullers  earth  is  of  fuch  infinite  confequence 
to  the  cloaihing  trade,  that  its  exportation  is  prohibited  under 
the  fevereft  penalties.  Pit  and  fea  coal  is  found  in  many  coun- 
ties of  England,  but  the  city  of  London,  to  encourage  the 
nirfery  of  feamen,  is  chiefly  fupplied  from  the  pits  of  Nor- 
thumberland, and  the  bifhopric  of  Durham.  The  cargoes  are 
ihipped  at  Newcaftle  and  Sunderland,  and  the  exportation  of 
coals  to  other  countries,  is  a  valuable  article. 

Vegetable  and  animal  pro- 7  This  is  fo  copious  an 
DucTioNS  BY  SEA  AND  LAND.  J  article,  and  fuch  im- 
provements have  been  made  in  gardening  and  agriculture,  ever 
fmce  the  befl  printed  accounts  we  have  had  of  both,  that  much 
mufl  be  left  to  the  reader's  own  obfervation  and  experience. 
I  have  already  touched,  in  treating  on  the  foil,  upon  the  corn 
trade  of  England,  but  nothing  can  be  faid  with  any  certainty 
concerning  the  quantities  of  wheat,  barley,  rye,  peas,  beans, 
vetches,  oats,  and  other  horfe  grain  growing  in  the  kingdom. 
Excellent  inftitutions  for  the  improvement  of  agriculture,  are 
now  common  in  England,  and  their  members  are  fo  public 
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fpirlted  as  to  print  periodical  accounts  of  their  difcoveries  and 
experiments,  which  ferve  to  fhew  that  both  agriculture  and 
gardening  can  admit  to  be  carried  to  a  much  higher  ftate  of 
perfection,  than  they  are  in  at  prefent.  Honey  and  fafFroii 
are  natives  of  England.  It  is  almoft  needlefs  to  mention  to 
the  moft  uninformed  reader,  in  what  plenty  the  moft  excel- 
lent fruits,  apples,  pears,  plums,  cherries,  peaches,  apricots, 
nectarines,  currants,  goofeberries,  rafberries,  and  other hortulane 
productions,  grow  here,  and  what  vaft  quantities  of  cyder,  perry, 
metheglin,  and  the  like  liquors,  are  made  in  fome  counties.  The 
cyder,  when  kept,  and  made  of  proper  apples,  and  in  a  parti- 
cular manner,  is  often  preferred,  by  judicious  palates,  to  French 
white  wine.  It  is  not  enough  to  mention  thofe  improvements, 
did  we  not  obferve  that  the  natives  of  England  have  made  the 
different  fruits  of  all  the  world  their  own,  fometimes  by  fimple 
culture,  but  often  by  hot  beds,  and  other  means  of  forcing 
nature.  The  Englifh  pine-apples  are  delicious,  and  now  plen- 
tiful. The  fame  may  be  faid  of  other  natives  of  the  Eaft  and 
W eft  Indies,  Perfia  and  Turkey.  The  Englilh  grapes  are 
pleafmg  to  the  tafte,  but  their  flavour  is  not  exalted  enough 
for  making  of  wine,  and  indeed  wet  weather  injures  the  flavour 
of  all  the  other  fine  fruits  raifed  here.  Our  kitchen  gardens 
abound  with  all  forts  of  greens,  roots,  and  fallads,  in  perfec- 
tion, fuch  as  artichokes,  afparagus,  cauliflowers,  cabbage, 
coleworts,  brocoli,  peas,  beans,  kidney  beans,  fpinage,  beets, 
lettuce,  cellary,  endive,  turnips,  carrots,  potatoes,  mufli- 
r.ooms,  leeks,  onions  and  {ballots. 

Woad  for  dying  is  cultivated  in  Bucks  and  Bedfordfhire,  as 
hemp  and  flax  is  in  other  counties.  In  nothing,  however, 
have  the  Engli/h  been  more  fucceft>ful,  than  in  the  cultivation 
of  clover,  cinquefoil,  trefoil,  faintfoin,  lucern,  and  other  me- 
liorating graffes  for  the  foil.  It  belongs  to  a  botanift  to  re- 
count the  various  kinds  of  ufeful  and  falutary  herbs,  fhrubs 
and  roots,  that  grow  in  different  parts  of  England.  The 
foil  of  Kent,  Elfex,  Surry,  ^and  Hampfliire,  is  moft  favour- 
able to  the  difficult  and  tender  culture  of  hops,  which  is  now 
become  a  very  confiderable  article  of  trade. 

With  regard  to  animal  productions,  I  fhall  begin  with  the 
quadrupeds.  The  Englilh  oxen  are  large  and  fat,  but  fome 
prefer  for  the  table  the  fmaller  breed  of  the  Scotch,  and  the 
Welch  cattle,  after  grazing  in  Englifli  paftures.  The  Eng- 
lifh horfes,  upon  the  whole,  are  the  beft  of  any  in  the  world, 
whether  we  regard  their  fpirit,  ftrength,  fwiftnefs,  or  docility. 
Incredible  have  been  the  pains  taken  by  all  ranks,  from  the 
monarch  down  to  the  peafant,  for  imprgving  the  breed  of  this 
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favourite  and  noble  animal,  and  the  fuccefs  ha^  been  an- 
Iwerablc,  for  they  now  unite  all  the  qualities  and  beauties  of 
Indian,  Perfian,  Arabian,  Spanifh,  and  other  foreign  horfes. 
It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  an  Englilh  horfe,  mare,  or  geld- 
ing, though  net  of  the  race  kind,  to  run  above  20  miles 
within  the  hour,  and  they  have  been  known  to  do  it  in  a 
carriage.  The  irrefiftible  fpirit  and  weight  of  the  Englifh  ca- 
valry, renders  them  the  beft  in  the  world  in  war  :  and  an 
Englifli  hunter  will  perform  incredible  things  in  a  fox  or  ftag- 
chace.  Thofe  vi^hich  draw  equipages  on  the  ftreets  of  Lon- 
<Ion,  are  particularly  beautiful,  and  a  fct  often  cofts  iccol.  a 
Irronger  and  a  heavier  breed  is  employed  for  other  draughts.  I 
muft  not  omit  tliat  the  exportation  of  horfes  to  France,  and 
other  countries,  where  they  fell  for  large  prices,  has  of  late 
become  a  confidcrable  article  of  commerce.  It  is  hard  to  fay 
how  far  this  traffic  with  our  natural  enemies  is  allowable,  but 
there  is  certainly  lefs  danger  attending  it,  as  the  animals  are 
commonly  gelded.  The  breed  of  afles  and  mules  begin  like- 
wife  to  be  improved  and  encouraged  in  England. 

The  Englifh  fhecp  are  of  two  kinds,  thofe  that  are  valu- 
able for  their  fleece,  and  thofe  that  are  proper  for  the  table. 
The  former  are  very  large,  and  their  fleeces  conftitute  the  ori- 
ginal Itaple  commodity  of  England.  I  have  been  credibly  in- 
formed, that  in  fome  counties  the  inhabitants  are  as  curious 
in  their  breed  of  rams,  as  in  thofe  of  their  horfes  and  dogs, 
and  that  in  Llncolnfhire,  particularly,  it  is  no  uncommon 
thing  for  one  of  thofe  animals  to  fell  for  30I.  It  muft,  how- 
ever, be  owned,  that  thofe  large  fatfheep  are  very  rank'eating. 
It  is  thought  that  in  England  twelve  millions  of  fleeces  are 
{horn  annually,  which,  at  a  medium  of  2S.  a  fleece,  makes 
1, 200, ceo  1.  It  is  fuppofed,  hov/ever,  that  by  the  fall  of  the 
vahie  of  the  fleeces,  a  fourth  part  of  this  fum  ought  to  be 
deducted  at  prcfcnt.  The  other  kind  of  fheep,  which  are  fed 
upon  the  dov/ns,  fuch  as  thofe  of  Banftead,  Bagftiot-heath, 
^nd  Devonihire,  where  they  have,  what  the  farmers  call,  a 
iliort  bite,  is  little,  if  at  all,  inferior  in  flavour  and  fweetnefs, 
to  venifon. 

I'hc  Englifli  maftifi^s  and  bulldogs,  are  the  fl:rongeft  and 
ficrceft  of  the  canine  fpecies  in  the  world,  but  either  from  the 
change  of  fciJ,  or  feeding,  they  degenerate  in  foreign  climates. 
James  I.  of  England,  by  way  of  experiment,  turned  out  two 
Englifh  bulldogs,  upon  one  of  his  molt  terrible  lions  in  the 
Tower,  and  they  laid  him  on  his  back.  The  maftifF,  how- 
ever, is  the  preferable  creature,  having  all  the  courage  of  the 
bulldog,  without  its  ferocity,  and  he  is  particularly  diftin- 
guifhed  for  his  ndelity  and  docility.    All  the  different  fpecies 
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of  dogs,  which  abound  in  other  countries  (and  are  needlefs 
to  be  enumerated  here)  for  the  field,  as  well  as  domeftic  ufes, 
are  to  be  found  in  England. 

What  I  have  obferved  of  the  degeneracy  of  th^  Englifh  doge 
in  foreign  countries,  is  applicable  to  the  Englifh  game  cocks, 
which  afford  much  barbarous  diverfion  to  our  fportfmen.  The 
courage  and  ferocity  of  thofe  birds  is  ailonifhing,  and  one.  of 
the  true  breed  never  leaves  the  pit  alive  without  victory.  The 
proprietors  and  feeders  of  this  generous  animal,  are  likewife 
extremely  curious  as  to  his  blood  and  pedigree. 

Tame  fowls  are  pretty  much  the  fame  in  England,  as  in 
other  countries ;  turkies,  peacocks,  common  poultry,  fuch  as 
cocks,  pullets,  and  capons,  geefe,  fwans,  ducks,  and  tame 
pigeons.  The  wild  fort  are  buftards,  wild  geefe,  wild  ducks, 
teal,  wigeon,  plover,  pheafants,  partridges,  woodcocks,  in 
the  feafon,  growfe,  quail,  landrail,  fnipe,  wood-pigeons, 
hawks  of  different  kinds,  kites,  owls,  h.  rons,  crows,  rooks, 
ravens,  magpies,  jackdaws  and  jays,  blackbirds,  thrullies, 
nightingales,  gold-finches,  linnets,  larks,  and  a  great  variety 
of  fmall  birds,  particularly  canary  birds,  which  breed  in  Eng- 
land. The  wheat-ear  is  by  many  preferred  to  the  ortolan,  for 
the  delicacy  of  its  flefh  and  flavour,  and  is  peculiar  to  England. 

Few  countries  are  better  fupplied  than  England  with  river 
and  fea-fifh.  Her  rivers  and  ponds  contain  plenty  of  faimon, 
trout,  eels,  pike,  perch,  fmelts,  carp,  tench,  barbie,  gud- 
geons, roach,  dace,  mullet,  bream,  plaice,  flounders,  and  craw- 
fifh,  befides  a  delicate  lake  fifh,  called  char,  which  is  found  in 
fome  frefh  water  lakes  of  Wales  and  Cumberland,  and  as 
fome  fay  no  where  elfe.  The  fea-fifh  are  cod,  mackarel,  had-» 
dock,  whitincr,  herrings,  pilchards,  fkaite,  foles.  The  John 
Dory,  found  towards  the  weftern  coaft,  is  reckoned  a  great 
delicacy,  as  is  the  red  mullet.  Several  other  flfh  are  found  on 
the  fame  coafts.  As  to  fhell-fifh,  they  are  chiefly  oyfters,  the 
propagation  of  which,  upon  their  proper  banks,  requires  a  pe- 
culiar culture.  Lobfters,  crabs,  and  Ihrimps,  and  efcallops, 
one  of  the  mofi:  delicious  of  fhell-fiflies,  cockles,  wilks,  or 
periwinkles,  and  mufcles,  with  many  other  fmall  ilieil-fi/li, 
abound  in  the  Englifh  feas.  The  whales  chiefly  vifit  the 
northern  coafl:,  but  great  numbers  of  porpuffes  and  feals  ap- 
pear in  the  channel.  After  all,  the  Englifh  have  been,  per- 
haps, with  great  j uftice,  accufed  of  not  paying  proper  atten- 
tion to  their  fifheries,  which  are  confined  to  a  few  inconfider- 
able  towns  in  the  weft  of  England.  The  beft  fifh  that  comes 
to  the  tables  of  the  great  in  London,  are  fold  by  the  Dutch  to 
Englifli  Doats,  and  that  induflrious  people  even  take  them  up- 
on the  Englifli  -coaft.    Great  attention,  it  is  true,  has  been 
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paid  within  thefe  30  years  paft,  by  the  Ehglifh,  to  this  impor- 
tant concern.  Many  public  fpirited  noblemen,  and  gentle- 
men, formed  themfelves  into  a  company  for  carrying  on  a  Bri- 
tifli  fifhery.  Large  fums  were  fubfcribed,  and  paid  with  un- 
bounded generofity.  BufTes  and  other  velTels  were  built,  and 
the  moft  pleafmg  profpefts  of  fuccefs  prefented  themfelves  to 
the  public.  They  were,  however,  unaccountably  difappoint- 
ed,  though  it  is  hard  to  fiy  from  what  caufe,  unlefs  it  was, 
that  the  price  of  EngliHi  labour  was  too  dear  for  bringing  the 
commodity  to  the  market,  upon  the  fame  terms  as  the  Dutch, 
whofe  herrings  were  adually  furpafled  in  the  curing  by  the 
Britifh. 

With  regard  to  reptiles,  fuch  as  adders,  vipers,  fnakes,  and 
worms,  and  infecSls,  fuch  as  ants,  gnats,  wafps,  and  flies, 
England  is  pretty  much  upon  a  par  with  the  reft  of  Europe, 
and  the  difference,  if  any,  becomes  more  proper  for  natural 
hiftory,  than  geography. 

Population,  inhabitants,  man- 7  The  exemption 
NERS,  CUSTOMS,  AND  DIVERSIONS.  3  of  the  Englifti 
conftitution,  from  the  defpotic  powers  exercifed  in  foreign  na- 
tions, not  excepting  republics,  is  one  great  reafon  why  it  is 
very  difficult  to  afcertain  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  Eng- 
land, and  yet  it  is  certain  that  this  might  occafionally  be  done, 
by  parliament,  without  any  violation  of  public  liberty.  With 
regard  to  political  calculations,  they  muft  be  very  fallible,  when 
applied  to  Englnnd.  The  prodigious  influx  of  foreigners,  who 
fettle  in  the  nation,  the  evacuations  of  inhabitants  to  America, 
their  return  from  thence,  the  vaft  numbers  of  hands  employed 
in  fhipping,  and  the  late  demand  of  men  for  the  Eaft  Indies, 
and  for  fettling  our  new  conquefts,  are  all  of  them  matters 
that  render  any  calculation  extremely  precarious.  Upon  the 
whole,  I  am  apt  to  think  that  England  is  more  populous,  than 
the  eftimators  of  her  inhabitants  are  willing  to  allow.  The 
late  war,  which  broke  out  with  France  and  Spain,  annually 
employed  above  200,000  Engliflimen,  exclufive  of  Scotch  and 
Irifh,  by  fea  and  land,  and  in  its  progrefs  carried  oflF,  by  va- 
rious means,  very  near  that  number.  The  decay  of  popula- 
tion was  indeed  fenfibly  felt,  but  not  in  comparifon  to  what  it 
was  during  the  wars  in  queen  Anne's  reign,  though  not  half 
of  the  numbers  were  then  employed  in  the  fea  and  land  fervice. 
Great-Britain  indeed  was  obliged  to  furnilh  large  contingents 
of  men  to  the  confederate  army,  yet  not  above  half  of  them 
.were  her  own  fubjedb.  I  mention  thofc  conjeftures,  partly  on 
the  ftrength  of  the  public  accounts,  and  partly  from  undifputed 
fads,  which  fome  now  alive  may  remember,  as  the  nobility, 
and  Qvm  miuifters  of  ftate,  gften  had  their  fervants  prelTed  from 
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"behind  their  coaches,  to  fupply  the  fea  and  land-fervlce,  an  ex« 
pedient  to  which  we  were  not  reduced  in  the  late  war. 

At  the  fame  time  I  am  not  of  opinion,  that  England  is  at 
prefent  naturally  more  populous,  than  it  was  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  though  flie  is  accidentally  fo.  The  Englifh,  of 
former  ages,  were  ftrangers  to  the  exceffive  ufe  of  fpirituous 
liquors,  and  other  modes  of  living,  that  are  defl:ru(Stive  of  pro- 
pagation. On  the  other  hand,  the  vaft  quantities  of  cultivated 
lands  in  England,  fmce  thofe  times,  undoubtedly  mull  have 
been  favourable  to  mankind,  though  upon  an  average,  per- 
haps, a  married  couple  has  not  fuch  a  numerous  progeny  now, 
as  formerly.  I  will  take  the  liberty  to  make  another  obferva- 
tion,  which  falls  within  the  cognizance  of  almoft  every  man, 
and  that  is  the  incredible  encreafe  of  foreign  names  upon  our 
parifli  books,  and  public  lifts,  compared  to  what  they  were 
even  in  the  reign  of  George  I. 

After  what  has  been  premifed,  it  would  be  prefumptuous  to 
pretend  to  afcertain  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  England 
and  Wales,  but  in  my  own  private  opinion,  there  cannot  be 
fewer  than  feven  millions,  and  that  they  are  daily  encreafing. 
The  fallibility  of  political  calculations,  appears  in  a  verf 
ftriking  light  in  thofe  of  the  population  of  London,  becaufe 
it  is  impoffible  to  fix  it  upon  any  of  the  known  rules  or  pro- 
portions of  births  and  burials.  Calculators  have  been  not 
only  miftaken  in  applying  thofe  rules  to  London,  and,  as  they 
are  called,  the  bills  of  mortality,  but  even  in  topical  matters^ 
becaufe  about  100,000  inhabitants,  at  the  very  gates  of  Lon- 
don, do  not  lie  within  the  bills  of  mortality. 

Englifhmen,  in  their  perfons,  are  generally  well-lized,  re- 
gularly featured,  commonly  fair,  rather  than  otherwife,  and 
florid  in  their  complexions.  It  is,  however,  to  be  prefumed, 
that  the  vaft  numbers  of  foreigners  that  are  intermingled  and 
intermarried  with  the  natives,  have  given  a  caft  to  their  per- 
fons and  complexions,  different  from  thofe  of  their  anceftors, 
150  years  ago.  The  women,  in  their  fliapes,  features,  and 
complexion,  appear  fo  graceful  and  lovely,  that  England  may 
be  termed  the  native  country  of  female  beauty  ;  and  it  has 
been  alfo  obferved,  that  the  women  of  Lancaftiire  and  fome 
other  counties,  difplay  a  manifeft  fuperiority  in  thefe  refped-s. 
But  befides  the  external  graces  fo  peculiar  to  the  women  in, 
England,  they  are  ftiil  more  to  be  valued  for  their  prudent 
behaviour,  thorough  cleanlinefs,  and  a  tender  affedlion  for  their 
hufbands  and  children.  Of  all  people  in  the  world  the  Eng- 
lifti  keep  themfelves  the  moft  cleanly.  Their  -nerves  are  io 
delicate,  that  people  of  both  fexes  are  fometimes  forcibly,  nay 
mortally  affedted  by  imagination,  inromuch,  that  before  the 
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practice  of  inoculation  for  the  fmall-pox  took  place,  it  was 
thought  improper  to  mention  that  loathfome  difeafe,  by  its  true 
name,  in  any  polite  company. 

This  over  fenfibility  is  one  of  the  fources  of  thofe  oddities, 
which  fo  ftrongly  characterize  the  Englifh  nation.  An  ap- 
prehenfion  of  dying  a  beggar,  often  kills  them  in  the  midft  of 
plenty  and  profperity.  7^hey  magnify  the  flighteft  appearances 
into  realities,  and  bring  the  moft  diftant  dangers  immediately 
home  to  themfelves ;  and  yet  when  real  danger  approaches,  no 
people  face  it  with  greater  refolution,  or  conftancy  of  mind. 
A  groundlefs  paragraph,  in  a  news-paper,  has  been  known  to 
afreet  the  ftocks,  and  confequently  public  credit,  to  a  confi- 
derable  degree,  and  their  credulity  goes  fo  far,  that  England 
may  be  termed  the  paradife  of  quacks  and  empirics,  in  all- 
arts  and  profeffions.  In  fhort,  the  Englifh  feel,  as  if  it  really 
exifted,  every  evil  in  mind,  body,  and  eftate,  which  they  form 
in  their  imagination.  At  particular  intervals,  they  are  fenfible 
of  this  abfurdity,  and  run  into  a  contrary  extremity,  ftriving 
to  banifh  it  by  dilTipation,  riot,  intemperance,  and  diverfions. 
They  are  fond,  for  the  fame  reafon,  of  clubs,  and  convivial 
affociations,  and  when  thefe  are  kept  within  the  bounds  of 
temperance  and  moderation,  they  prove  the  beft  cures  for  thofe 
mental  evils,  which  are  fo  peculiar  to  the  Englifh,  that  fo- 
reigners have  pronounced  them  to  be  national. 

I'he  fame  obfervations  hold  with  regard  to  the  higher  orders 
of  life,  which  muft  be  acknowledged  to  have  undergone  a  re- 
markable change  lincc  the  acccTion  of  the  Houfc  of  Hanover, 
efpecially  of  late  years.  The  Englifh  nobility  and  gentry,  of 
great  fortunes,  now  aflimilate  their  manners  to  thofe  of  fo- 
reigners, with  wliom  they  cultivate  a  more  frequent  inter- 
courfe  than  tlieir  forefathers  did.  They  do  not  now  travel 
only  as  pupils,  to  bring  home  the  vices  of  the  countries  they 
vifit,  under  the  tuition,  perhaps,  of  a  defpicable  pedant,  or 
family  dependant.  They  travel  for  the  purpofes  of  fociety, 
and  at  the  more  advanced  ages  of  life,  while  their  judgments 
are  mature,  and  their  pafTions  regulated.  This  has  enlarged 
fociety  in  England,  which  foreigners  now  vifit  as  commonly 
as  Englifl)men  vifited  therp,  and  the  effects  of  the  intercourfe 
become  daily  more  vifible,  efpecially  as  it  is  not  now,  as  for- 
merly, confined  to  one  fex. 

Such  of  the  Englifh  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  as  do  not 
flrlke  into  thofe  high  walks  of  life,  afFeil  rather  what  we  call 
a  fni^o;,  than  a  fplendid  way  of  living.  They  ftudy  and  un- 
dcrlland  better  than  any  people  in  the  world,  conveniency  irt 
their  houfes,, gardens,  equipages,  and  eftatcs,  and  they  fpare 
no  tofl  to  purchafe  it.    it  has,  hov/ever,  been  oblcrvcd,  that 
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this  turn  renders  them  lefs  communicative  than  they  ought  to 
be,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  few  conneciiions  they  form, 
are  fincere,  chearful,  and  indilToIubl^.    The  like  habits  de- 
fcend  pretty  far  into  the  lower  ranks,  and  are  often  diicernible 
among  tradefmen.    This  love  of  fnugnefs  and  conveniency,. 
may  be  called  the  ruling  pafiion  of  the  Englifh  people,  and  is 
the  ultimate  end  of  ail  their  application,  labours  and  fatigues, 
which  are  incredible,    A  good  ceconomift,  with  a  brilk  run 
of  trade,  is  generally,  when  turned  of  50,  in  a  condition  to 
retire  from  buimefs,  that  is,  either  to  purchafe  an  edate,  or 
to  fettle  his  money  in  the  funds.    He  then  commonly  refides 
in  a  comfortable  houfe  in  the  country,  often  his  native  imty, 
buys  a  good  gelding,  wears  a  laced  hat,  and  expefls  to  be 
treated  on  the  footing  of  a  gentleman  ;  his  ftile  cf  I'virig, 
however,  being  alv/ays  judicioufiy  fuited  to  his  circumiliinces. 
Few  people  in  the  world  know  better  than  tradefmen,  and 
men  of  bufmefs,  in  England,  how  to  pay  their  court  to  their 
cuftomers,  and  employers,  nay  even  by  bribes,  and  fcmetimes 
becoming  tributary  to  their  fervants.    Thofe  arts  they  con- 
fider  only  as  the  means  of  acquiring  that  independence,  the 
pride  of  which  too  commonly  leads  them  into   a  contrary 
extreme,  even  that  of  thinking  them.f:Ives  under  no  obliga- 
tion from  the  rules  of  decency,  duty  and  fubordination.  This 
carries  them  to  that  petulance,  which  is  Co  ofFenfive  to  Gran- 
gers, and  though  encouraged  through  the  want  of  education, 
has  its  root  in  the  nobleft  of  principles,  badly  underllood,  I 
mean  that  right  which  the  laws  of  Ehpiand  give  to  every  man 
over  his  own  property.    The  fame  laws,  at  the  fame  time, 
take  no  cognizance  of  the  abufe  of  liberty,  if  not  carried  into 
an  ac^tual  breach  of  the  peace,  fo  that  every  Englifhman  has 
a  copious  range  for  unpunifiied  ill-manners,  and  unprovoked 
infolence.    This  licentioufnefs,  or  abufe  of  freedom,  is  car- 
ried in  England  to  an  aftonifhing  height,  and  feems  to  be  epi- 
demical.   It  is  the  only  public  evil,  that  inftead  of  lofmg,  ga- 
thers ftrength,  and  what  is  to  be  lamented,  its  violence  is  al- 
ways in  proportion  to  the  mildnefs  of  the  government,  and  its 
cautious  execution  of  the  laws,  fo  that  it  may  be  properly 
confidered  as  a  mode  of  that  riotous  diflipation  I  have  already 
mentioned. 

The  over  fenfibilitv  of  the  EngliJfh,  is  difcovered  in  nothing 
more  than  in  the  vaft  fubfcriptions  for  public  charities,  raifed 
by  all  degrees  of  both  fexes.  An  Englifhman  feels  all  the 
pains  which  a  fellow  creature  fufFers,  and  poor  and  miferable 
objecls  are  relieved  in  England  with  a  liberality  that  fome  - 
time  or  other  may  prove  injurious  to  induftry,  becaufe  it  takes 
from  the  lower  ranks  the  ufual  motives  of  iabgur,  that  they 
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may  fave  fomewhat  for  themfelves  and  families,  againft  the 
days  of  pain  or  ficknefs.  The  very  people  who  contribute 
to  thofe  collections,  are  aflefled  in  proportion  to  their  property 
for  their  parochial  poor,  who  have  a  legal  demand  for  a 
maintenance,  infomuch  that  there  can  be  no  beggar  in  Eng- 
land but  through  choice  or  indolence ;  and  upwards  of  three 
millions  ftcrling  is  faid  to  be  colle(l:l:ed  yearly  in  this  country 
for  charitable  purpofes.  The  inftitutions  however  of  extra- 
parochial  infirmaries,  hofpitals,  and  the  like,  are  in  fomc  cafeg 
reprehenfible.  The  vaft  fums  beftowed  in  building  them,  the 
Contra<Sts  made  by  their  governors,  and  even  the  election  of 
phyficians,  who  thereby  acquire  credit,  which  is  the  fame  as 
profit,  very  often  begets  heats  and  cabals,  which  arc  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  purpofes  of  difmtcreftcd  ciiarity,  owing  to  the 
violent  attachments  and  prepoflclTions  of  friends,  and  too  often 
even  to  party  confiderations. 

Notwithftanding  thofe  noble  provifions  which  would  banifh 
poverty  from  any  other  country,  the  ftreets  of  London,  and 
the  highways  of  England,  abound  with  objeCls  of  diftrefs^ 
who  beg  in  defiance  of  the  laws  which  render  the  pra<5lice  fe- 
verely  punifhable.  This  is  owing  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
common  people  live,  who  confider  the  food  to  be  uneatable 
yvhich  in  other  countries  would  be  thought  luxurious. 

The  Englifli,  though  irafciblc,  are  the  moft  placable  people 
in  the  world,  and  will  often  facrifice  part  of  their  intereft  ra- 
ther than  proceed  to  extremity.  They  are  eafily  prevailed  upoa 
to  forgive  by  fubmifTion,  and  they  carry  this  lenity  too  far,  by 
accepting  of  profe/Tions  of  forrow  publifhed  in  advertifementK 
by  thofe  who  offend  them,  and  who  feldom  are  fmcere  ;  nay, 
often  laugh  at  the  eafinefs  of  their  profecutors,  for  difmifling 
them  fo  gently.  I'he  unfufpcCting  nature  of  the  Englifh,  and 
their  honeft  open  manners,  efpecially  of  thofe  in  the  mercan- 
tile way,  render  them  dupes  in  feveral  refpedts.  They  attend 
to  projectors,  and  no  fcheme  is  fo  ridiculous  that  will  not  find 
abettors  in  England.  They  llften  to  the  voice  of  misfortunes 
in  trade,  whether  real  or  pretended,  defervcd  or  accidental,  and 
generoudy  contribute  to  the  relief  of  the  parties  even  by  re- 
placing them,  often  in  a  more  creditable  condition  than  ever. 
The  loweft  bred  of  the  Englifh,  are  capable  of  thofe  and  the 
like  generous  actions,  but  they  often  make  an  oftentatious  dif- 
play  of  their  own  merits,  which  diminifhes  their  value.  There 
is  among  the  Englifh  of  all  ranks,  a  moft  unpardonable  pre- 
ference given  to  wealth,  over  all  other  confiderations.  Riches, 
both  in  public  and  private,  compenfate  for  the  abfence  of  every 
good  quality.  This  ofFenfive  failing  arifes  partly  from  the 
liemocratigal  part  0/ their  coaflitution^  wUich  makes  ths  polllf- 
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fion  of  property  a  qualification  for  the  legiflature,  and  almoft 
every  other  fpecies  of  magiftracy,  government,  honours,  and 
diflincSlions. 

The  fame  attention  to  property  operates  in  many  other  fliapes 
among  the  lower  clafles,  who  think  it  gives  them  a  right  to 
be  rude  and  difregardful  of  all  about  them,  nor  are  the  higher 
orders  exempt  from  the  fame  failing.  The  fame  principle  often 
influences  their  exterior  appearances.  Noblemen  of  the  firft 
rank  have  been  often  feen  laying  bets  with  butchers  and  cob- 
lers  at  horfe-races  and  boxing-matches.  Gentlemen  and  mer- 
chants of  vaft  property  are  not  to  be  diftinguifhed  either  by 
their  drefs  or  converfation  from  the  meaneft  of  their  fervants, 
and  a  wager  offered  to  be  ftaked  in  ready  money  againft  a  pen- 
nylefs  antagonifl:,  is  generally  a  decifive  argument  in  public 
company. 

An  Englifhman  of  thorough  education  and  reading,  is  the 
moft  accompliftied  gentleman  in  the  world,  and  underftands 
arts  and  fciences  the  beft.  He  is  however  fhy  and  retentive  in 
his  communications  even  to  difguft,  and  a  man  may  be  in  com- 
pany with  him  for  months  without  difcovering  that  he  knows 
any  thing  beyond  the  verge  of  a  farm  yard,  or  above  the  capa- 
city of  a  horfe  jockey.  This  unamiable  coldnefs  is  fo  far  from^ 
being  afFe6ted,  that  it  is  a  part  of  their  natural  conftitiition. 
Living  learning  and  genius  meets  with  very  little  regard,  even 
from  the  firft  rate  of  Englifhmen :  and  it  is  not  unufual  for  theiu 
to  throw  afide  the  beft  produdions  of  literature,  if  they  are 
not  acquainted  with  the  author.  While  the  ftate  diftinftion 
of  Whig  and  Tory  fubfifted,  the  heads  of  each  party  affeded 
to  patronize  men  of  literary  abilities,  but  the  pecuniary  encou- 
ragements given  them  were  but  very  moderate,  and  the  very 
few  who  met  v/ith  preferment  in  the  ftate,  might  have  earned 
them  by  a  competent  knowledge  of  bufuiefs,  and  that  pliability 
which  the  dependents  in  office  generally  poflefs.  We  fcarce 
have  an  inftance  even  in  the  munificent  reign  of  queen  Anne, 
or  of  her  predeceflxDrs,  who  owed  fo  much  to  the  prefs,  of  a 
man  of  genius  being,  as  fuch,  madeeafy  in  his  circumftances. 
Mr.  Addifon  had  about  300  1.  a  year  of  the  public  money  to 
affift  him  in  his  travels,  and  Mr.  Pope  though  a  Roman  catho- 
lic was  offered,  but  did  not  accept  of,  the  like  penfion  from 
Mr.  Craggs,  the  whig  fecretary  of  ftate,  when  it  was  remarked 
that  his  tory  friend  and  companion  the  earl  of  Oxford,  when 
fole  minifter,  did  nothing  for  him,  but  bewail  his  misfortune 
in  being  a  papift.  This  reproach  upon  governmental  munifi- 
cence is  now  weariiig  pfF  under  the  patronage  of  his  majefty 
and  his  mj^ifters, 

Q.2  The 
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The  unevennefs  of  the  Englifh  in  their  converfation  is  very 
remarkable  :  fometimes  it  is  delicate,  fprightly,  and  replete 
with  true  wit  ;  fometimes  it  is  folid,  ingenious  and  argumen- 
tative ;  fometimes  it  is  cold  and  phlegmatic,  and  borders  upon 
>difguft,  and  ail  in  the  fame  perfon.  In  their  convivial  meet- 
ings they  are  generally  noify,  and  their  wit  is  often  ofFenfive, 
while  the  londeft  arc  the  mole  applauded.  Courage  is  a  quality 
that  feems  to  be  congenial  to  the  Englifh  nation.  Boys,  before 
they  can  fpeak,  difcover  that  they  know  the  proper  guards  in 
boxing  with  their  fifts  ;  a  quality  that  perhaps  is  peculiar  to  the 
Englilh,  and  is  feconded  by  a  ftrength  of  arm  that  few  other  peo- 
ple can  exert.  This  gives  the  Englifh  foldicrs  an  infinite  fupe- 
riority  in  all  battles  that  are  to  be  decided  by  the  bayonet  fcrew- 
ed  upon  the  nnifquet.  The  Englifh  courage  has  likewife  the 
property,  under  able  commanders,  of  being  equally  pafTive  as 
active.  Their  foldiers  will  keep  up  their  hre  in  the  mouth  of 
danger,  but  when  they  deliver  it,  it  has  a  moll  dreadful  efte<fl: 
upon  their  enemies  ;  and  in  naval  engagements  they  are  un- 
equalled. The  EngliOi  are  not  remarkable  for  invention, 
though  they  are  for  their  improvements  upon  the  inventions  of 
others,  and  in  the  mechanical  arts,  they  excell  all  nations  in 
the  world.  The  intenfe  application  which  an  Englifhman 
gives  to  a  favourite  ftudy  is  incredible,  and,  as  it  were,  abforbs 
all  his  other  ideas.  This  creates  the  numerous  inftances  of 
mental  abfences  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  nation. 

All  I  have  faid  concerning  the  Englifh,  is  to  be  underflood 
of  them  in  general  as  they  are  at  prcfent,  for  it  is  not  to  be 
dificmbled  that  every  day  produces  flrong  indications  of  great 
alterations  in  their  manners.  The  vafl  fortunes  made  during 
the  late  and  the  preceding  wars,  the  immenfe  acquifitions  of 
territory  by  peace,  and  above  all  the  amazing  encreafe  of  ter- 
ritorial as  well  as  commercial  property  in  the  Eafl:  Indies,  have 
introduced  a  fpecies  of  people  among  the  Englifh,  who  have 
become  rich  without  indullry,  and  by  diminifhing  the  value  of 
gold  and  filvcr  have  created  a  new  fyflem  of  finances  in  the 
nation.  Time  alone  can  fliew  the  event  :  Hitherto  the  con- 
fequcnces  fecm  to  have  been  unfavourable,  as  it  has  introduced 
-among  the  commercial  ranks  a  fplrit  of  luxury  and  gaming 
that  is  attended  v/ith  the  moft  fatal  effects,  and  an  emulation 
amon^  n^erciiants  an;l  traders  of  all  kinds,  to  equal,  or  furpafs 
the  nobility  a^id  the  courtiers,  l^he  pla  n  frugal  manners  of 
men  of  bufinefs  which  prevailed  fo  lately  as  the  acccflion  of  the 
prefent  famJly  to  the  crown,  are  now  difregardcd  for  taflelcfs 
•extravagance  in  drefs  and  equipage,  and  the  moft  cxpenfivc 
amufements  and  civerfions,  not  only  in  the  capital  but  all  over 
trading  towns  of  the  kingdom. 

Even 
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Even  the  cuftoms  of  the  Englifh  have,  fince  the  beginning 
of  this  century,  undergone  an  almofl:  total  alteration.  Theip 
antient  hofpitality  fubfifts  but  in  few  places  in  the  country,  or 
is  revived  only  upon  eledlioneering  occafions.  Many  of  their 
favourite  diverfions  are  now  difufed.  Thofc  remaining  are 
operas,  dramatic  exhibitions,  ridottos,  and  fometimes  maf- 
querades  in  or  near  London  ;  but  concerts  of  mufic,  and  card 
and  dancing  aflemblies  are  common  aU  over  the  kingdom.  I 
have  already  mentioned  ftag  and  fox  hunting  and  horfe-races, 
of  which  the  Englifh  of  all  denominations  are  fond,  even  to 
infatuation.  Somewhat  however  may  be  offered  by  way  of 
apology  for  thofe  diverfions  :  The  intenfe  application,  which 
the-  Englifh  give  to  bufmefs,  their  fedentary  lives,  and  luxu- 
rious diet  require  exercife,  and  fome  t  link  that  their  excellent 
breed  of  horfes  is  encreafed  and  improved  by  thofe  amufements, 
The  Englifli  are  remarkably  cool,  both  in  lofuig  and  winning 
at  play,  but  the  former  is  often  attended  with  a6ts  of  fuicide. 
'  An  Englifhman  will  rather  murder  himfclf  than  bring  a  (harper, 
who  he  knows  has  fleeced  him,  to  condign  punifhment,  even 
though  warranted  by  law.  Next  to  horfe-racing,  and  hunting., 
cock-fighting,  to  the  reproach  of  the  nation,  is  a  favourite  di- 
verfion,  among  the  great,  as  well  as  the  vulgar.  Multitudes 
of  both  ailemble  round  the  pit,  at  one  of  thofe  matches,  and 
enjoy  the  pangs  and  death  of  the  generous  animal,  every  fpec- 
tator  being  concerned  in  a  bet,  fometimes  of  high  fums.  The 
athletic  diverfion  of  cricket  is  fiill  kept  up  in  the  fouthern  and 
weftern  parts  of  England,  and  is  fometimes  pracSlifed  by  people 
of  the  higheil  rank.  It  is  performed  by  a  pe-'fon  who  with  a 
clumfy  wooden  bat,  defends  a  wicket  raifed  of  two  flender 
ftlcks,  with  one  acrofs,  which  is  attacked  by  another  perfon., 
v/ho  endeavours  to  beat  it  dov/n,  with  a  hard  leather  ball,  from 
a  certain  Itand.  The  farther  the  diftance  is  to  which  the  ball 
is  driven,  the  oftener  the  defender  is  able  to  run  between  the 
wicket  and  theftand.  This  is  called  gaining  fo  many  notches, 
and  he  who  gets  the  moft  is  the  viilor.  Many  other  paftimes 
are  common  in  England,  fome  of  them  of  a  very  robuft  nature, 
fuch  as  cudgelling,  wreftling,  bowls,  (kittles,  quoits,  and 
prifon-bafe  ;  not  to  mention  duck-hunting,  foot,  and  afs-races, 
dancing,  puppet-fliews.  May  garlands,  and  above  all,  ringing 
of  bells,  a  fpecies  of  mufic,  which  the  Englifh  boaft  they  have 
brought  into  an  art.  The  barbarous  diverfions  of  boxing 
and  prize-fighting,  which  were  as  frequent  in  England,  and 
equally  inhuman,  asthefhewsof  gladiators  in  Rome,  are  now 
prohibited,  and  all  places  of  public  diverfions,  excepting  the 
royal  theatres,  are  under  regulations  by  aft  of  parliament. 
Other  diverfions,  which  are  common  to  other  countries,  fuch 
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as  tennis,  fives,  billiards,  cards,  fwimming,  angling,  fowl- 
ing, courfing,  and  the  like,  are  familiar  to  the  Englifh. 
Two  kinds,  and  thofe  highly  laudable,  are  perhaps  peculiar 
to  them,  and  thefe  are  rowing  and  failing.  The  latter,  if  not 
introduced,  was  patronized  and  encouraged,  by  his  prefent 
majefty's  father,  the  late  prince  of  Wales,  and  may  be  con- 
fidered  as  a  national  improvement.  The  Englifh  are  exceffively 
fond  of  fkaiting,  in  which,  however,  they  arc  not  very  expert, 
but  they  are  adventurous  in  it  often  to  the  danger  and  lofs  of 
their  lives.  The  game  adts  have  taken  from  the  common 
people  a  great  fund  of  diverfion,  though  without  anfwering  the 
purpofcs  of  the  rich,  for  the  farmers,  and  the  country  people 
deflroy  the  game  in  their  nets,  which  they  dare  not  kill  with 
the  gun.  This  monopoly  of  game,  among  fo  free  a  people  as 
the  Englifh,  has  been  confidered  in  various  lights. 

Dress.]  In  the  drefs  of  both  fexes,  before  the  prefent  reign 
of  George  III.  they  followed  the  French ;  but  that  of  the 
military  officers  partook  of  the  German,  in  compliment  to  his 
late  majefty.  The  Englifh,  at  prefent,  bid  fair  to  be  the 
dictators  of  drefs  to  the  French  themfelves,  at  leaft  with  re- 
gard to  elegance,  neatnefs,  and  richnefs  of  attire.  People  of 
quality  and  fortune,  of  both  fexes,  appear  on  high  occafions, 
in  cloth  of  gold  and  filver,  the  richefl  brocades,  fattins,  filks, 
and  velvets,  both  flowered  and  plain,  and  it  is  to  the  honour 
of  the  court,  that  the  foreign  manufacSlures  of  all  thofe  are  dif- 
couragcd.  Some  of  thofe  rich  fluffs  are  faid  to  be  brought  to 
as  great  perfection  in  England,  as  they  are  in  France,  or  any 
other  nation.  The  quantities  of  jewels  that  appear  on  pub- 
lic occafions  are  incredible,  efpecially  fmce  the  vafl  acquifi- 
tions  of  the  Englifh  in  the  Enfl-Indies.  The  fame  nobility, 
and  perfons  of  diflinction,  on  ordinary  occafions,  drefs  like 
creditable  citizens,  that  is,  neat,  clean,  and  plain,  in  the  finefl 
cloth,  and  the  befl  of  linen.  The  full  drefs  of  a  clergyman 
confifts  of  his  gown,  caflbck,  fcarf,  beaver-hat  and  rofe,  all 
of  black ;  his  undrcfs  is  a  dark  grey  frock,  and  plain  linen. 
The  phyficians,  the  formality  of  whofe  drefs,  in  large  tie  pe- 
rukes, and  fwords,  was  formerly  remarkable,  if  not  ridiculous, 
begin  new  to  drefs  like  other  gentlemen,  and  men  of  bufinefs, 
that  is,  to  wear  a  plain  fuit  of  fuperfine  cloth,  excellent  linen 
«ind  wn'gs,  that  fuit  their  compleclions,  and  the  form  of  their 
faces.  Few  Englifhmen,  tradefmen,  merchants  and  lawyers, 
as  well  as  men  of  landed  property,  are  without  fome  paflion 
for  the  fports  of  the  field,  on  which  occafions  they  drefs  with 
remarkable  propriety,  in  a  light  frock,  narrow  brimmed  hat, 
a  fhort  bob  wig,  jockey  boots,  and  buckfkin,  orfhag  breeches. 
The  people  of  England  love  rather  to  be  neat  than  fine  in 
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<Jieir  apparel ;  but  fince  the  acceffion  of  his  prefent  majefty, 
the  drefTes  at  court,  on  folemn  occafions,  are  fuperb  beyond 
defcription.  Few  even  of  the  loweft  tradefmen,  on  Sundays, 
•carry  about  them  lefs  than  lol.  in  cloathing,  comprehending 
hat,  wie:,  ftockings,  fhoes  and  linen,  and  even  many  beggars 
in  ithe  ftreet  appear  decent  in  their  drefs.  In  ibort,  none 
but  the  moft  abandoned  of  both  fexes  are  otherwife  5  and  the 
appearance  of  a  man  in  holiday  times,  is  commonly  an  indi- 
cation of  his  induftry  and  morals. 

Religion.]  Eufebius  and  other  antient  writers,  pofitivdy 
aflert,  that  Chriftianity  was  firft  preached  in  South  Britain  by 
the  apoftles  and  their  difciples.  It  is  unneceflary  to  repeat 
what  has  been  faid  in  the  Introduction  refpeCting  the  rife  and 
fall  of  the  church  of  Rome  in  Europe.  I  fhall  only  obferve  itt 
this  place,  that  John  Wickliffe,  an  Englifhman,  educated  at 
Oxford  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  has  the  honour  of  being 
the  firft  perfon  in  Europe  who  publicly  called  in  queftion, 
and  boldly  refuted  thofe  doctrines  which  had  palFed  for  cer- 
tain during  fo  many  ages  ;  and  that  the  eftablifhed  religion 
in  England,  which  had  its  rife  under  Henry  VIII.  is  reformed 
from  the  errors  of  popery,  and  approaches  nearer  to  the  pri- 
mitive chriftianity,  being  equally  removed  from  fuperftition 
and  indelicacy  in  its  worfliip,  and  as  void  of  bigotry,  as 
of  licentioufnefs,  in  its  pra6lice.  The  conftitution  of  the 
church  is  epifcopal,  and  is  governed  by  bifliops,  whofe  bene- 
fices were  converted,  by  the  Norman  conqueror,  into  tem^ 
poral  baronies,  in  right  of  which,  every  biftiop  has  a  feat 
and  vote  in  the  houfe  of  peers.  The  benefices  of  the  infe- 
rior clergy,  are  now  freehold,  but  in  many  places  their 
tithes  are  impropriated  in  favour  of  the  laity.  The  ceco- 
nomy  of  the  church  of  England,  has  been  accufed  for  the 
inequality  of  its  livings  ;  fome  of  them,  efpecially  in  Wales^ 
being  too  fmall  to  maintain  a  clergyman,  efpecially  if  he  has  a  . 
family,  with  any  tolerable  decency  j  but  this,  perhaps,  is 
unavoidable,  and  very  probably  never  can  be  entirely  remedied, 
though  the  crown,  as  well  as  private  perfons,  has  done  great 
things  towards  the  augmentation  of  poor  livings. 

The  dignitaries  of  the  church  of  England,  fuch  as  deans, 
prebends,  and  the  like,  have  generally  large  incomes  ;  fome 
of  them  exceeding  in  value  thofe  of  bifhoprics,  for  which  rea- 
fon  the  revenues  of  a  rich  deanery,  or  other  living,  is  often  an- 
nexed to  a  poor  bifhopric.  At  prefent,  the  clergy  of  the  church 
of  England,  as  to  temporal  matters,  are  in  a  moft  flourifhing 
fituation,  becanfe  the  value  of  their  tithes  encreafes  with  the 
improvements  of  lands,  which  of  late  has  been  amazing  in 
England,    The  fovereigns  of  England,  evei  fmge  the  reign  of 
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Henry  VIII.  have  been  called  in  public  writs,  the  fupremf 
heads  of  the  church  ;  but  this  title  conveys  no  fpiritual  mean- 
ing, as  it  only  denotes  the  regal  power,  to  prevent  any  ec- 
clefiaftical  differences,  or  in  other  words,  to  fubflitute  the 
king  in  place  of  the  pope,  before  the  reformation,  with  regard 
to  temporalities,  und  the  internal  oeconomy  of  the  church, 
'i'he  kings  of  England  never  intermeddle  in  ecckfiaftical  dif- 
pijte«;,  and  are  contented  to  give  a  fan^iion  to  the  legal  rights 
of  the  clergy. 

The  church  of  England,  under  this  defcriptlon,  of  the 
monarchical  power  over  it,  is  governed  by  two  archbifhops, 
and  tv/enty-four  bifhops,  befides  the  bjfhop  of  Sodor  and  Man, 
who  not  being  pofiefied  of  an  Englilli  barony,  does  not  fit  in 
the  houib  of  peers*.  The  two  archbiOiops,  are  thofe  of  Can- 
terbury and  York,  who  are  both  dignified  with  the  addrefs  of 
*  your  grace.'  The  former  is  the  firft  peer  of  the  realm,  as 
well  as  metropolitan  of  the  Englifh  church.  He  takes  prece- 
dence next  to  the  royal  vamily>  of  all  dukes  and  officers  of  ftate. 
He  is  enabled  to  hold  ecclcllaftical  courts  upon  all  affairs  that 
were  formerly  cognizable  in  the  court  of  Rome,  when  not 
repugnant  to  the  law  of  God,  or  the  king's  prerogative.  He 
has  the  privilege  confequently  of  granting,  in  certain  cafes, 
jicenfes  and  difpenfations,  together  with  the  probate  of  wills, 
when  the  party  dying  is  worth  upv/ards  of  five  pounds.  Bc- 
-lides  his  own  diocefe,  he  has  under  him  the  bilhops  of  Lon- 
don, V/inchcfter,  Ely,  Lincoln,  Rochefter,  Litchfield  and 
Coventry,  Hereford,  Worceller,  Bath  and  Wells,  Salifljury, 
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*  To  the  following  lift,  I  have  fubjoined  the  fvxn  each  fee  is  charged  in  the 
kind's  books  ;  for  though  that  fum  is  far  fmm  being  the  real  annual  value  of  the 
fee,  yet  it  affifts  in  forming  a  comparative  eftimate  between  the  revenues  of  each 
fee  v^ith  thofe  of  another. 

ARCHBISHOPRICS, 
Canterbury,   —  :  I2    '•    »  I  York,     —  —   ^16.10    :    o    :  • 


BISHO 

London,     —    —    loco    :    o    ;  o 
Purham,        —      1821    :    i    :  3 
Winchefter      —     2873    :  18    :  1 
Thefe  three  bifhoprics  take  precedency 
of  all  others  m  England,  and  the 
ot-hers  according  to  the  feniority  of 
their  confecrali  .ns. 
Bly,      ~      —     2134    :  18    :  6 
Eath  and  Wells,        533    :     i    :  3 
Hereford,        —        768    :  il     :  o 
Rochefter,  — .       358     :    4    :  o 
Litchfield  &  Coventry  559    t  17    :  3 
Chcfter,  — -  — •    420    :     i    :  8 
V/orcefter,  —    —    929    :i3    :  3 


PRICS, 


Chichofter,  — 

677 

:  I 

St.  Afaph, 

187 

:  II 

:  8 

Salifbury,  — 

13^5 

'  5 

•  9 

Bangor,  — 

13 1 

:  16 

3 

Norwich,  — 

:  II 

7 

Gloucefter,  — 

•  7 

3 

Landaflf,  — 

:  14 

:  z 

Lincoln,  ~— 

894 

:  18 

I 

Briftol,  — 

294 

:  1 1 

0 

Carhfle,  — 

531 

••  4 

9 

Exeter,  — 

500 

:  0 

0 

Peterborough, 

414 

:  17  : 

8 

Oxford,  — 

381 

:  li  ; 

0 

St.  D*v:d's,  ~ 

426 

:  2 

I 
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Exeter,  Chichefter,  Norwich,  Gloucefter,  Oxford,  Peter- 
borough, Briflol  ;  and,  in  Wales,  St.  David's,  LandafF,  St. 
Afaph  and  Bangor. 

The  archbifliop  of  Canterbury  has,  by  the  conflitution  and 
laws  of  England,  fuch  extcnfive  powers,  that  ever  fince  the 
death  of  archbifiiop  Laud  (whofe  character  will  be  hereafter 
given)  the  government  of  England  has  thought  proper  to  raifc 
to  that  <lignity,  none  but  men  of  very  moderate  principles, 
and  of  very  inoffenfive  abilities.  Tbis  practice  has  been  at- 
tended with  excellent  effefts,  with  regard  to  the  public  tran- 
quillity of  the  church,  and  confequently  of  the  ftate. 

The  archbifhop  of  York  takes  place  of  all  dukes,  not  of  the 
blood  royal,  and  cf  all  officers  of  ftate,  the  lord  chancellor  ex- 
cepted. He  has  in  his  province,  befides  his  own  diocefe,  the 
bifhoprics  of  Durham,  Carliile,  Chefter,  and  Sodor  and  Man. 
In  Northumberland,  he  has  the  power  of  a  palatine,  and 
jurifdiction  in  all  criminal  proceedings. 

The  bifhops  are  addreHed  Your  lordihips,  ftiled  Right 
reverend  fathers  in  God,  and  precede  as  barons  on  all  public 
occafions.  They  have  all  the  privileges  of  peers,  and  the 
biflioprics  of  London,  Winchefter,  Durham,  Salifbury,  Ely 
and  Lincoln,  require  no  additional  revenues  to  fupport  their 
prelates  in  the  rank  of  noblemen.  Englifh  bifhops  are  to  exa- 
mine and  ordain  priefts  and  deacons,  to  confecrate  churches 
and  burying-places,  and  to  adminifter  the  rite  of  confirmation. 
Their  jurifdi£lion  relates  to  the  probation  of  wills  ;  to  grant 
adminiftration  of  goods  of  fuch  as  die  inteflate  ;  to  take  care 
of  perifhable  goods  when  no  one  will  adminifler  ;  to  collate 
to  benefices  ;  to  grant  inflitutions  to  livings;  to  defend  the 
liberties  of  the  church  ;  and  to  vifit  their  own  diocefes  once  in. 
three  years. 

Deans  and  prebends  of  cathedrals,  have  been  already  men- 
tioned, but  it  would  perhaps  be  difficult  to  afTign  their  utility 
in  the  church,  farther  than  to  add  to  the  pomp  of  worfhip, 
and  to  make  provifion  for  clergymen  of  eminence  'and  merit. 
England  contains  about  fixty  archdeacons,  whofe  office  is  to 
Vifit  the  chu.ches  twice  or  thrice  every  year,  but  their  offices 
are  lefs  lucrative  than  they  are  honourable.  Subordinate  to 
them  are  the  rural  deans,  formerly  fliled  arch  prefbyters,  who 
fignify  the  bifhop's  pleafure  to  his  clergy,  the  lower  clafs  of 
which  confifls  of  priefls  and  deacons. 

The  ecclefiaftical  government  of  England  is,  properly  fpeak- 
ing,  lodged  in  the  convocation,  which  is  a  national  reprefen- 
tative  or  fynod,  and  anfwers  pretty  near  to  the  ideas  we  have 
of  a  parliament.  They  are  convoked  at  the  fame  time  with 
every  parliament,  and  their  bufmefs  is  to  confider  of  the  flate 
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of  the  church,  and  to  call  thofe  to  an  account  who  have  ad- 
vanced new  opinions,  inconfiftent  with  the  do(flrines  of  the 
church  of  England.  Some  high  flying  clergymen,  during  the 
reign  of  queen  Ann,  and  in  the  beginning  of  that  of  George  I. 
raifed  the  powers  of  the  convocation  to  a  height  that  was  in- 
confiftent with  the  principles  of  religious  tolerancy,  and  indeed 
of  civil  liberty  ;  fo  that  the  crown  was  obliged  to  exert  its  pre- 
rogative of  calling  the  members  together,  and  of  diffolving 
them,  and  ever  fmce  they  have  not  been  permitted  to  fit  for  any 
time,  in  which  they  could  do  bufmefs. 

The  court  of  arches  is  the  moft  ancient  confiftory  of  the 
province  of  Canterbury,  and  all  appeals  in  church  matters, 
from  the  judgment  of  the  inferior  courts,  are  directed  to  this. 
T^he  procefles  run  in  the  name  of  the  judge,  who  is  called  dean 
of  the  arches  ;  and  the  advocates,  who  plead  in  this  court, 
tnuft  be  do<5lors  of  the  civil  law.  The  court  of  audience  ha« 
"the  fame  authority  with  this,  to  which  the  archbifhop's  chan- 
cery was  formerly  joined.  The  prerogative  court  is  that 
wherein  wills  are  proved,  and  adminiftrations  taken  out.  The 
court  of  peculiars,  relating  to  certain  parifhes,  have  a  jurif- 
di£lion  among  themfelves,  for  the  probate  of  wills,  and  arc 
therefore  exempt  from  the  bifliop's  courts.  The  fee  of  Can- 
terbury has  no  lefs  than  fifteen  of  thefe  peculiars.  The  court 
of  delegates  receives  its  name  from  its  confifting  of  commif- 
fioncrs  delegated  or  appointed  by  the  royal  commiffion  ;  but  it 
is  no  ftanding  court.  Every  bifhop  has  alfo  a  court  of  his  own, 
called  the  confiftory  court.  Every  archdeacon  has  likewife  his 
court,  as  well  as  the  dean  and  chapter  of  every  cathedral. 

The  church  of  England  is,  beyond  any  other  church, 
tolerant  in  its  principles.  Moderation  is  its  governing  cha- 
racter, and  it  excludes  vtQ  feci  of  Chriftians  from  the  exercifc 
of  their  refpe<5tive  religious  worfhip.  Without  entering  upon 
the  motives  of  its  reformation  under  Henry  VIII.  it  is  certain, 
that  epifcopal  government,  excepting  under  the  time  of  ufur- 
pation,  has  ever  fince  prevailed  in  England.  The  wifdom  of 
acknowledging  the  king  the  head  of  the  church,  is  confpicuous 
in  difcouraging  all  religious  perfecution  and  intolerancy,  and 
if  religious  feSaries  have  multiplied  in  England,  it  is  from  the 
fame  principle  that  civil  lincentioufnefs  has  prevailed  j  I  mean- 

tendernefs  in  matters  that  can  affcd  either  confcience  or  liber- 
ty. The  bias  which  the  clergy  had  towards  popery,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  and  his  fon,  and  even  fo  late  as  that 
i)f  Elizabeth,  occafioned  an  interpofition  of  the  civil  power, 
for  a  farther  reformation.  Thence  arofe  the  puritans,  fo  called 
from  their  afFe(Sling  a  fingular  purity  of  life  and  manners. 
Many  of  them  were  worthy  pious  men,  and  fo»e  of  them  good 
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patriots.  Their  defcendants  are  the  modern  prefbyterians, 
who  retain  the  Tame  chara£ler,  and  have  true  principles  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty,  only  with  fome  differences  as  to  churcli 
difcipline,  and  the  modes  of  worfliip.  Their  do<5l:rine5  iik.e 
the  church  of  Scotland,  was  originally  derived  from  the  Ge- 
neva plan,  inftituted  by  Calvin,  and  tended  to  an  abolition  of 
epifcopacy,  and  to  veiling  the  government  of  the  church  in  a 
parity  of  prefbyters.  The  prefbyterians,  however,  are  now 
confidered  as  being  difTenters.  The  baptifts  form  another  fe6t 
of  difl'enters.  Thefe  do  not  believe  that  infants  are  proper  ob- 
je£l:s  of  baptifm,  and  in  the  baptifm  of  adults,  they  practifc 
immerfion  into  water.  Blended  with  thefe  are  the  indepen- 
dents, but  it  is  hard  to  fay  what  are  the  particular  tenets  of 
thofe  fe61:s,  fo  much  have  they  deviated  from  their  original 
principles,  and  fo  greatly  do  their  profefTors  difl'er  from  each 
other.  The  moderate  clergy  of  the  church  of  England,  treat 
the  prefbyterians  with  afFedlion  and  friendfhip  ;  and  though  the 
hierarchy  of  their  church,  and  the  character  of  bifliops,  are 
capital  points  in  their  religion,  they  confider  their  difFerenceg 
with  the  prefbyterians,  and  even  with  the  baptifls,  as  not  be- 
ing very  material  to  falvation,  nor  indeed  do  many  of  the 
eftablifhed  church  think  that  they  are  flri(5lly  and  confcien- 
tioufly  bound  to  believe  the  doilrinal  parts  of  the  thirty-nine 
articles,  which  they  are  obliged  to  fubfcribe  before  they  can 
enter  into  holy  orders.  Some  of  them  have  of  late  contended 
in  writings,  that  all  fubfcriptions  to  religious  fyftems  are  re- 
pugnant to  the  fpirit  of  Chriflianity,  and  to  reformation. 

The  methodifls  are  a  ieS:  of  a  late  inflitution,  and  their 
founder  is  generally  looked  upon  to  be  Mr.  George  Whitefield, 
a  divine  of  the  church  of  England,  but  it  is  difficult  to  de- 
fcribe  the  tenets  of  this  numerous  feci.  All  we  know  is,  that 
they  pretend  to  great  fervour  and  devotion,  that  their  founder, 
who  died  lately,  thought  that  the  form  of  ecclefiaflical  wor- 
fliip,  and  prayers,  whether  taken  from  a  common  prayer  book, 
or  poured  forth  extempore,  was  a  matter  of  indifference,  and 
he  accordingly  made  ufe  of  both  forms.  His  followers  are 
rigid  obfervers  of  the  thirty-nine  articles,  and  many  of  them 
profefs  themfelves  to  be  calvinifls.  But  even  this  fec?c  is  fplit 
among  themfelves,  fome  of  them  acknowledging  Mr.Whitefield, 
and  others  Mr.  Wefley,  for  their  leader  ;  not  to  mention  a 
variety  of  fubordinate  fedls  (fome  of  whom  are  from  Scotland) 
who  have  their  feparate  followers,  both  at  London,  and  in  the 
country  of  England.  I  am  to  obferve,  that  there  feems  at  pre- 
fent  to  be  among  thofe  fe6laries,  and  difTenters,  a  vaft  relaxa- 
tion of  ecclefiaflical  difcipline,  which  is  chiefly  owing  to  dif- 
union  among  themfelves,  and  in  fome  meafure  to  the  principle 
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of  free-thinking,  the  profefTors  of  which  are  prefbyterians  or 
independents,  and  con{ider  all  fyftcms  of  religious  government, 
and  tefts  of  faith,  as  fo  many  fetters  upon  reafon  and  con- 
fcience. 

The  quakers  form  a  numerous  fe6t  of  diflenters  in  England, 
and  perhaps  if  their  profeft  principles  were  to  undergo  a  very 
ltri(ft  examination,  they  would  appear  to  be  founded  in  free- 
thinking,  though  they  pretend  to  be  guided  by  internal 
revelation,  di£lated  by  the  fpirit  of  God.  That  revelation, 
and  that  fpirit,  however,  are  juil  what  they  pleafe  to  make 
them,  and  if  they  mean  any  thing,  it  is  an  abftraclion 
from  all  fenfual  ideas,  in  treating  of  the  Chriftian  religion, 
and  its  myffcries,  for  they  attempt  to  allegorize  all  the  facts 
in  the  gofpcl.  They  difclaim  all  religious  creeds  made  ufe 
of  by  other  Chrirtians,  and  all  the  modes  of  worfliip  pradtifed  in 
other  churches.  They  difregard  the  authority  of  the  clergy,  and 
refufe  to  pay  tithes  unlefs  they  are  compelled  by  law.  They 
neither  ufe  baptifm,  nor  partake  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  They 
afFetSt  a  peculiar  plainnels  of  drefs,  both  as  to  the  form  and  the 
colours  of  their  cloaths,  and  they  pubiickiy  declaim  againit  re- 
fiftance,  and  the  legality  of  going  to  war  on  any  account. 
With  regard  to  the  refurredlion  of  the  body,  and  the  doctrines 
of  rewards  and  punifhments  hereafter,  and  many  other  capital 
points  of  ChrilHanity,  they  have  not  yet  explained  themfclves 
authentically. 

Were  all  the  other  peculiarities  of  this  fe6l  to  be  defcribed, 
a  reader,  not  acquainted  with  it,  would  be  apt  to  think  it  im- 
pofTible,  that  it  fliould  aflbciate  with  other  Chriftians.  No- 
thing however  is  more  certain,  than  that  the  Quakers  are  moft 
excellent  members  of  the  community.  The  ftriclnefs  of  their 
morality  makes  amends  for  the  oddities  of  their  principles,  and 
the  fmiplicity  of  their  living,  for  the  wildnefs  of  their  opinions. 
Their  occonomy  is  admirable,  for  though  none  of  them  pretend 
to  anv  coercive  power,  yet  their  cenfures  are  fubmitted  to  as  im- 
plicitly, as  if  they  were  Romifh  bigots  under  an  inquifition. 
The  higheft  punifhment  is  a  kind  of  excommunication,  which 
I  fhall  not  pretend  to  defcribe,  but  which  is  taken  off  upon 
repentance  and  amendment,  and  the  party  is  readmitted  into 
all  the  privileges  of  their  body.  Their  government  is  truly 
republican,  and  admirably  well  adapted  to  their  principles. 
They  have  an  annual  meeting,  which  is  generally  held  at 
London,  in  the  mcnth  of  May,  and  this  is  reforted  to  by 
deputies  from  all  parts  of  Great-Britain,  Ireland,  Holland, 
Germany,  and  the  Britilh  plantations.  In  this  meeting  is 
examined  the  proceedings  of  their  other  meetings,  which  are 
monthly  and  quarterly.    Indecencies  of  every  kind  are  cen~ 
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fared,  contributions  are  received,  accounts  are  examined,  and 
difcourres,  exhortations,  and  fermons  are  delivered  fuitable  to 
the  exigency  of  the  times,  and  their  prevailing  vices  and  im- 
moralities. The  good  fenfe  for  which  this  feiSl  is  remarkable, 
renders  their  leaders  more  refpeclable,  than  thofe  which  royalty 
or  powder  appoint  over  other  communities.  This,  with  the 
miidnefs  of  their  behaviour,  fobriety,  and  great  induftry,  have 
raifed  them  high  in  the  efteem  of  the  legiflature,  which  has 
even  indulged  them  by  admitting  of  their  affirmation,  inftead  of 
an  oath  in  the  courts  of  juftic?. 

I  fhall  not  here  enter  into  their  political  hiftory,  or  in  what 
manner  one  of  their  number,  William  Penn,  formed  that 
admirable  eftablifliment  of  their  order,  which  ftill  fubfifts  in 
Penfylvania.  It  is  fufficient  to  obferve,  that  it  was  found  by 
experience,  during  the  two  laft  wars  with  France,  that  their 
principles  were  incompatible,  with  either  civil  or  military 
government ;  and  confequently,  that,  unlefs  their  enemies  had 
been  quakers  likewife,  they  muft  have  been  mafters  of  their 
country.  This  created  great  trouble  with  the  mother  country, 
and  it  unfortunately  happened,  that  the  quakers  were  as  tena- 
cious of  their  property,  as  of  their  principles.  NecelTity  and 
danger,  however,  at  laft  compelled  them  to  contribute  for  their 
own  defence,  by  their  pu  fes,  though  we  do  not  find  that  they 
did  it  in  their  perfons  ;  from  all  which  it  appears  that  it  would 
be  impra(S^:icable  to  form  quakers  into  a  civil  government  of  any 
kind. 

The  ignorance  of  Fox,  and  the  firft  leader^  of  this  fe(5l,  led 
the  quakers  into  a  thoufand  extravagancies,  by  agitations  and 
convulfions  of  the  body,  which  they  termed  the  workings  of 
the  fpirit.  Barclay,  Keith,  and  fome  other  metaphyfical  heads, 
defended  the  doftrine,  though  they  dropt  the  fingularities  of 
the  profeffion.  This  foftened  the  ridicule  of  the  public,  and 
Barclay's  fucceflbrs  have  omitted  in  their  behaviour  and  ap- 
pearance many  of  thofe  unm^eaning  fmgularities.  The  quakers, 
it  is  true,  in  general,  ftill  retain  the  appellation  of  Friend, 
inftead  of  Sir,  and  make  ufe  of  Thou  and  Thee  in  difcourfe  ( 
jieilher  are  they  very  ready  to  pull  off"  their  hats,  by  way  of 
civility  or  refpe6i:.  They  know,  however,  how  to  accommodate 
themfelves  to  the  common  ufages  of  life,  upon  particular 
em-ergencies,  and  the  fmgularities  ofa  quaker  of  addrefs  are  now 
but  juft  difcernible,  and  cati  give  no  offence  to  politenefs,  unlefs 
they  are  affected. 

It  IS  impoftible  to  fay  any  thing  with  certainty  concerning 
the  number  of  quakers  in  England.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
late  reign  they  were  eftimated  at  50,000  >  and  I  am  apt  to  be.r 
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lieve,  they  are  encreafed,  though  that  encrcafe  is  not  percep- 
tible, by  their  laying  afide  molt  of  their  fmgularities.  The 
jegularity  of  their  meetings  is  furprizing,  and  the  admonitions 
which  they  give  to  their  brethren,  by  circular  letters,  from  their 
yearly  meetings,  are  worthy  imitation  by  the  moft  civilized 
government.  The  payment  of  tithes  is  a  kind  of  a  ftanding 
grievance,  becaufe  it  is  renewed  every  year.  They  are  how- 
ever fteady  in  their  oppofition  to  it.  They  who  pay  them  vo- 
luntarily, are  always  cenfured.  The  books  relating  to  their 
religion,  which  they  print,  muft  be  licenfed  by  a  committee 
hefore  they  are  difperfed. 

Many  families  in  England  ftill  profefs  the  Roman  catholic 
religion,  and  its  exercife  is  under  very  mild  and  gentle  reftric- 
Xions,  Though  the  penal  laws  againft  papifts  in  England  ap- 
pear at  firft  to  be  fevere,  yet  they  are  executed  with  fo  much 
lenity,  that  a  Roman  catholic  feels  himfelf  under  few  hard- 
Ihips.  Legal  evafions  are  found  out  for  their  double  taxes, 
upon  their  landed  property,  and,  as  they  are  fubjedt  to  none 
of  the  expences  and  troubles  (unlefs  voluntary)  attending  pub- 
lic offices,  parliamentary  elec^tions,  and  the  like  burdens,  the 
Englifli  Roman  catholics  are  in  general  in  good  circumfl-ances, 
as  to  their  private  fortunes.  The  truth  is,  they  know  that  a 
change  of  government,  inftead  of  bettering,  would  hurt  their 
iituation,  becaufe  it  would  cncreafe  the  jealoufy  of  the  legifla- 
ture,  which  would  undoubtedly  expofe  them  daily  to  greater 
burdens,  and  heavier  penalties.  This  fenfible  confideration  has 
cf  late  rendered  the  Roman  catholics  as  dutiful  and  zealous 
fubje£ts  as  any  his  majefty  has,  and  their  intereft  in  election  of 
members  of  parliament,  which  is  confiderable,  has  for  thefe  30 
years  paft,  commonly  gone  for  the  court.  Scarcely  any  Eng- 
lifli Roman  catholic,  excepting  thofe  who  w^re  bred,  or  had 
ierved  abroad,  were  engaged  in  the  rebellion  of  the  year  I745> 
and  though  thofe  at  home  were  moft  carefully  obferved,  few  or 
none  of  them  were  found  guilty  of  difloyal  pra<5lices. 

1  fhould  here  take  my  leave  of  the  ftate  of  religion  in  Eng- 
land, were  it  not  neceflary  to  mention  thofe  who  profefs  no  re- 
ligion at  all,  and  yet  have  a  vaft  influence  upon  the  circum- 
ftances  and  ftate  of  the  eftabliflied  church.  Thefc  go  under 
the  name  of  Free-thinkers,  and  they  are  divided  into  as  many 
fe6is  as  Chriftianity  itfelf.  Arians  and  Socinians,  words  wxll 
known  to  imply  a  dift)elief  of  the  dor^rines  of  the  church  of 
England,  with  regard  to  the  Trinity,  flielter  themfelves  under 
the  name  of  Free-thinkers.  The  Deift  ftiakes  himfelf  loofe 
of  all  religious  inftitutions,  by  pleading  Free-thinking.  The 
F;.talift,  who  is  a  branch  of  ddfm,  and  in  fadt  fjgnifies  the  fame 
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as  a  deift,  does  the  like,  and  what  is  ftill  worfe,  free-livirrg  is 
often  the  confequence  of  free-thinking,  as  is  feen  in  the  un- 
bounded diffipation,  debauchery  and  impiety  of  its  profelTors. 
What  the  effeds  of  this  irreligion  may  prove,  is  hard  to  fay, 
but  it  feems  not  to  be  fo  general  at  prefent  as  in  any  one  reigm 
fnice  the  revolution.  This  is  in  a  great  meafure  owing  to  the 
difcouragement  it  meets  with  from  the  royal  example,  whick 
has  brought  an  attendance  upon  religious  ordinances  into  credit, 
at  the  court  and  capital.  Another  circumftance,  in  favour  of 
religion,  is  the  noble  provifion,  which  the  enjoyment  of  a 
bifhopric,  or  a  dignified  ftation  in  the  church  makes,  for  th» 
younger  fons  of  noble  families.  The  bench  of  bifliops  has, 
at  no  time  fince  the  reformation,  been  poffelTed  by  fo  many 
men  of  birth  and  quality  ;  nor  has  it  ever  been  known  that  fo 
many  young  perfons  of  rank  and  family,  have  been  educated 
the  church,  as  at  prefent. 

Language.]  The  Englifh  language  is  known  to  be  z 
compound  of  almoft  every  other  language  in  Europe,  parti- 
cularly the  Saxon,  the  French,  and  the  Celtic.  The  Saxon, 
however,  predominates,  and  the  words  that  are  borrowed  frora, 
the  French,  being  radically  Latin,  are  common  to  other  na- 
tions, particularly  the  Spaniards  and  the  Italians.  To  de- 
fcribe  it  abftracStedly,  would  be  fuperfluous  to  an  Englifh 
reader,  but  relatively  it  enjoys  all  the  properties,  without 
many  of  the  defeats  of  other  European  languages.  It  is  more 
energic,  manly,  and  expreffive,  than  either  the  French,  or 
the  Italian  ;  more  copious  than  the  Spanifli,  and  more  elo- 
quent than  the  German,  or  the  other  northern  tongues.  It 
is  fubjedl,  however,  to  great  provincialities  in  its  accent,  for 
the  people  of  one  county  can  fcarcely  underftand  thofe  of  an- 
other; but  this  happens  in  other  countries.  People  of  fortune 
and  education  in  England,  of  both  fexes,  commonly  either 
fpeak,  or  underftand  the  French,  and  many  of  them,  the 
Italian  and  Spanifh ;  but  it  has  been  obferved,  that  foreign 
nations  have  great  difficulty  in  underftanding  the  few  Englifh. 
who  talk  Latin,  which  is  perhaps  the  reafon  why  that  Ian-* 
guage  is  difufed  in  England,  even  by  the  learned  profefTions.- 

Learning  and  learned  men.]  England  may  be  looked 
upon  as  another  word  for  the  feat  of  learning  and  the  Mufes. 
Her  great  Alfred  cultivated  both  in  the  time  of  the  Saxons, 
when  barbarifm  and  ignorance  overfpread  the  reft  of  Europe, 
nor  has  there  fmce  his  time  been  wanting  a  continual  fuccef- 
fion  of  learned  men,  who  have  diftinguilhed  themfelvcs  by 
their  writings  or  ftudies.  Thefe  are  fo  numerous,  that  a  bare 
catalogue  of  their  names,  down  tQ  this  day,  would  form  a 
cnoderate  volume, 
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The  Englifli  inftitutions,  for  the  benefit  of  ftudy,  pa/tak<^ 
of  the  character  of  their  learning.  They  are  folid  and  fub- 
ftantial,  and  provide  for  the  eafe,  the  difencumbrance,  the 
peace,  the  plenty,  and  the  conveniency  of  its  profeflbrs ; 
witnefs  the  two  univerfities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  infti- 
tutions that  are  not  to  be  matched  in  the  world,  and  which 
were  refpe(!^i:ed  even  amidft  the  barbarous  rage  of  civil  war. 
The  induftriaus  Leland,  who  was  himfelf  a  moving  library, 
was  the  firit  who  made  a  fhort  collection  of  the  lives  and 
chara6tvjrs  of  thofe  learned  perfons,  who  preceded  the  reign 
of  his  mafter  Henry  VIII.  among  whom  he  has  infertcd  feve- 
ral  of  the  blood  royal  of  both  fexes,  particularly  a  fon  and 
daughter  of  the  great  Alfred,  Editha,  the  queen  of  Edward 
the  Confeflbr,  and  other  Saxon  princes,  fome  of  whom  were 
equall/  devoted  to  Mars  as  the  Mufes. 

In  fpeaking  of  the  dark  ages,  it  would  be  unpardonable,  if 
I  (hould  omit  the  mention  of  that  prodigy  of  learning,  and 
natural  philofophy,  Roger  Bacon,  who  was  the  forerunner  in 
fcience  to  the  great  Bacon,  lord  Verulam,  as  the  latter  was 
to  Sir  Ifaac  Newton.  Amono;  the  other  curious  works  afcribed 
to  him  by  Leland,  we  find  treatifes  upon  the  flux  and  reflux  of 
the  Bntilh  fea,  upon  metallurgy,  upon  aflronomy,  cofmogra- 
phy,  and  upon  the  impediments  of  knowledge.  He  lived 
under  Henry  III.  and  died  at  Oxford  in  1248.  The  honour- 
able Mr.  Walpole  has  preferved  the  memory  of  fome  noble  and 
royal  Engliili  authors,  who  have  done  honour  to  learning  and 
the  Mules,  and  to  his  work  I  mufl:  refer.  Since  the  Reforma- 
tion, England  refembles  a  galaxy  of  literature  *,  and  it  is  but 
doing  juftice  to  the  memory  of  cardinal  VVolfey,  though  other- 
wife  a  dangerous  and  profligate  minifter,  to  acknowledge  that 
both  his  example  and  encouragement,  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  polite  arts,  aiid  the  revival  of  cialfical  learning  in  England. 
As  many  of  the  EngliHi  clergy  had  different  fentiments  in  reli-  * 
gious  matter.^,  at  the  ;ime  of  the' reformation,  encouragement 
was  given  to  learned  foreigners,  to  fettle  in  England.  Edward 
VI.  during  his  fhort  life,  did  a  great  deal  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  thefe  foreigners,  and  {hewed  difpofitions  for  cultivating 
the  moll  ufci'ul  parts  of  learning,  had  he  lived.  Learnmg,  as 
well  as  liberty,  fufFered  an  almoft  total  eclipfe  in  Engl;-iid, 
during  the  bloody  bigotted  reign  of  queen  Mary.  Elizabeth, 
her  fifter,  was  herfelf  a  learned  princefs.  She  advanced  many 
perfons  of  confummate  abilities,  to  high  ranks,  both  in  church 
and  flate,  but  flie  feems  to  have  confidered  their  literary 
accomplifhments  to  have  been  only  ftcondary  to  their  civil. 
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In  this  flie  fhewed  herfelf  a  great  politician,  but  fhe  would 
have  been  a  more  amiable  queen,  had  fhe  raifed  genius  from 
obfcurity  ;  for  though  fhe  v/as  no  ftranger  to  Spencer's  Mufe, 
/lie  fuftered  herfelf  to  be  fo  much  impofed  upon,  by  an  unfeel- 
ing minifter,  that  the  poet  langulfhed  to  death  in  obfcurity. 
Though  (he  tafted  the  beauties  of  the  divine  Shakefpear,  yet  we 
knov/  not  that  they  were  diftinguifhed  by  any  particular  a£ls 
of  her  munificence,  but  her  parfimony  was  nobly  fupplied  by 
her  favourite  the  earl  of  EfTex,  the  politeft  fcholar  of  his  age, 
and  his.  friend  the  earl  of  Southampton,  who  were  patrons  of 
genius. 

The  encouragement  of  learned  foreigners  in  England,  con- 
tinued to  the  reign  of  James  I.  who  was  very  munificent  to 
Cafaubon,  and  other  foreign  authors  of  diftinflion,  even  of 
different  principles.  He  was  himfelf  no  great  author,  but  his 
example  had  a  wonderful  eWe6i  upon  his  fubje6ls,  for  in  his 
reign  were  formed  thofe  great  matters  of  polemic  divinity^ 
whofe  works  are  almoft  inexhauftible  mines  of  knowledge. 
Nor  muft  it  be  forgot,  that  the  fecond  Bacon,  whom  I  have 
already  mentioned,  was  by  him  created  vifcount  Verulam,  and 
lord  high  chancellor  of  England.  He  was  likewife  the  patrom 
of  Camden,  and  other  hiftorians,  as  well  as  antiquaries,  whofe 
works  are  to  this  day  Itandards  in  thofe  ftudies.  Upon  the 
whole,  therefore,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  Englilh  learning 
ii  und.T  great  obligations  to  James  L 

His  fon  Charles  I.  had  a  tafte  for  the  polite  arts,  efpecially 
fculpture,  painting,  and  architecture.  He  was  the  patron  of 
Rubens,  Vandyke,  Inigo  Jones,  and  other  eminent  artifts,  fo 
that  had  it  not  been  for  the  civil  wars,  he  would  probably  have 
converted  his  court  and  capital,  into  a  fecond  Athens,  and  the 
collections  he  made  for  that  purpofe,  confidering  his  pecuniary 
difficulties,  were  flupendous.  Ris  favourite,  the  duke  of  Buck-' 
ingham,  imitated  him  in  that  refpetft,  and  laid  out  the  amazing 
fum  of  400,000!.  fterling,  upon  his  cabinet  of  paintings  and 
curiofities.  The  earl  of  Arundel  was,  however,  the  great 
Maecenas  of  that  age,  and  by  the  immenfe  acquifitions  he 
m.ade  of  antiquities,  efpecially  his  famous  marble  infcriptions, 
may  ftand  upon  a  footing,  as  to  the  encouragement  and  utility 
of  literature,  with  the  greateft  of  the  Medicean  princes.  Charles, 
2nd  his  court,  had  little  or  no  relifli  for  poetry.  But  fuch 
was  his  generofity  in  encouraging  genius  and  merit  of  every 
kind,  that  -he  increafed  the  falary  of  his  poet  laureat,  the  fa- 
mous Ben  Johnfon,  from  100  marks  to  100 1.  per  annum, 
and  a  tierce  of  Spanifh  wine;  which  falary  is  continued  to 
tin's  day. 
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The  public  encouragement  of  learning,  and  the  arts,  fuf- 
fered  indeed  an  eclipfe,  during  the  time  of  the  civil  wars,  and 
the  fucceeding  ufurpation.  Many  very  learned  men,  however, 
found  their  fituations  under  Cromwell,  though  he  was  no 
ftranger  to  their  political  fentiments,  fo  eafy,  that  they  follow- 
ed their  ftudies,  to  the  vaft  benefit  of  every  branch  of  learn- 
ing, and  many  works  of  vaft  literary  merit,  appeared  even  in 
thofe  times  of  diftraction.  Uflier,  Willis,  Harrington,  Wil- 
kins,  and  a  prodigious  number  of  other  great  names,  were 
unmolefted  by  that  ufurper,  and  he  would  even  have  filled  the 
vniverfities  with  literary  merit,  could  he  have  done  it  with  any 
degree  of  fafety  to  his  government. 

The  reign  of  Charles  II.  was  chiefly  diftinguifhed  by  the 
great  proficiency  to  which  it  carried  natural  knowledge,  efpe- 
cially  by  the  inftitution  of  the  royal  fociety.  The  king  him- 
felf  was  an  excellent  judge  of  thofe  ftudies,  and  though  irre- 
ligious himfelf,  England  never  abounded  more  with  learned 
and  able  divines,  than  in  his  reign.  He  loved  painting  and 
poetry,  but  was  far  more  munificent  to  the  former  than  the 
Jatter.  The  incomparable  Paradife  Loft  by  Milton,  was  pub- 
liftied  in  his  reign,  but  fo  little  read,  that  the  imprelfion  did 
not  pay  the  expence  of  15  1.  given  by  the  bookfeller  for  the 
copy.  The  reign  of  Charles  II.  notwithftanding  the  bad  tafte 
of  his  court  in  feveral  of  the  polite  arts,  by  fome  is  reckoned 
the  Auguftan  age  in  England,  and  is  dignified  with  the  names 
of  Boyle,  Halley,  Hook,  Sydenham,  Harvey,  Temple,  Til- 
Jotfon,  Butler,  Cowley,  Waller,  Dryden,  Wycherley,  and 
Otway.  The  pulpit  afiumed  more  majefty,  a  better  ftile, 
and  truer  energy,  than  it  ever  had  known  before.  Claffic  li- 
lerature  recovered  many  of  its  native  graces,  and  though  Eng- 
land could  not  under  him  boaft  of  a  Jones,  and  a  Vandyke, 
yet  Sir  Chriftopher  Wren  introdu  ed  a  more  general  regula- 
rity, than  ever  had  been  known  before  in  architecture,  and 
many  excellent  Englifti  painters  (for  Lely  and  Kneller  were 
foreigners)  flourlftied  in  this  reign. 

That  of  James  II.  though  he  likewife  had  a  tafte  for  the 
fine  arts,  is  chiefly  diftinguiftied  in  the  province  of  literature, 
by  thofe  compofitions  that  were  publilbed  by  the  Englifti  di- 
vines againft  popery,  and  which,  for  ftren^th  of  reafoning, 
and  depth  of  erudition,  never  were  equalled  in  any  age  or 
country. 

The  names  of  Newton  and  Locke  ar^orned  the  reign  of 
William  III.  a  prince,  who  neither  underftood,  nor  loved 
learning,  or  genius  in  any  fliape.  It  flouriftied,  however,  in 
hi-i  reign,  merely  by  the  excellency  of  the  foil,  in  which  it 
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had  been  planted.  It  has  been  obferved,  that  metaphy- 
fical  reafoning,  and  a  fqueamifli  fcepticifm  in  religious 
matters,  prevailed  too  much,  and  this  has  been  generally  at- 
tributed to  his  indifference  as  to  facred  fubje6ls.  Argumen- 
tation, however,  thereby  acquired,  and  has  ftill  preferved  a 
far  more  rational  tone  in  every  province  of  literature,  than  it 
had  before,  efpecially  in  religion  and  philofophy. 

The  moft  uninformed  readers  are  not  unacquainted  with  the 
improvements  which  learning,  and  all  the  polite  arts,  received 
under  the  aufpices  of  queen  Anne,  and  which  put  her  court 
at  leaft  on  a  footing  with  that  of  Lewis  XIV.  in  its  moft 
fp  lend  id  days.  Many  of  the  great,  men,  who  had  figured  in 
the  reigns  of  the  Stuarts  and  William,  were  fcill  alive,  and 
in  the  full  exerclfe  of  their  faculties,  when  a  new  race  fprung 
up,  in  the  republic  of  learning  and  the  arts.  Addifon,  Prior, 
Pope,  Swift,  lord  Bolingbroke,  lord  Shaftefbury,  Arbuthnot,> 
Congreve,  Steele,  Rowe,  and  many  other  excellent  writers, 
both  in  verfe  and  profe,  need  but  be  mentioned  to  be  ad- 
mired, and  the  Englifh  were  as  triumphant  in  literature  as 
in  war.  Natural  and  m.oral  philofophy  kept  pace  with 
the  polite  arts,  and  even  religious  and  political  difputes  con- 
tributed to  the  advancement  of  learning,  by  the  unbounded 
liberty  which  the  laws  of  England  allow  in  fpeculative  mat- 
ters. 

The  minifters  of  George  I.  were  the  patrons  of  erudition, 
and  fome  of  them  were  no  mean  proficients  themfelves.  I 
have  already  obferved,  that  in  this  reign  a  poet  held  the  pen 
of  firft  fecretary  of  ftate,  though  Mr.  Addifon's  talents  were 
very  inadequate  to  the  poft,  and  his  temper  ftill  more. 

Though  George  II.  was  himfelf  no  Mecaenas,  yet  his  reiga 
yielded  to  none  of  the  preceding,  in  the  numbers  of  learned 
and  ingenious  men  it  produced.  The  bench  of  bifhops  was 
never  known  to  be  fo  well  provided  with  able  prelates,  as  it 
was  in  the  early  years  of  his  reign,  a  full  proof  that  his  nobi- 
lity and  minifters  were  judges  of  literary  qualifications.  In 
other  departments  of  erudition,  the  favour  of  the  public  ge- 
nerally fupplied  the  coldnefs  of  the  court.  After  the  rebellion 
in  the  year  1745,  when  Mr.  Pelham  was  confidered  as  being 
firft  minifter,  this  fcreen  between  government  and  literature, 
was  in  a  great  meafure  removed,  and  men  of  genius  began, 
then  to  tafte  the  royal  bounty. 

The  reign  of  his  grandfon  promifes  to  renew  a  golden  age 
to  learning  and  all  the  arts.  The  noble  inftitution  of  a  royal 
academy,  and  his  majefty's  generous  munificence  to  men  of 
merit,  in  every  ftudy,  have  already  thrown  an  illuftrious  re- 
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fulgence  round  his  court,  which*  muft  endear  his  memory  to 
future  generations. 

Befides  learning,  and  the  fine  arts  in  general,  the  Englifh 
excel,  in  what  we  call,  the  learned  profelfions.  Their  couru 
of  jufticc  are  adorned  with  greater  abilities  and  virtues,  per- 
haps, than  thofe  which  any  other  country  can  boaft  of.  A 
remarkable  inftance  of  which,  occurs  in  the  appo'ntments  for 
the  laft  2C0  years  of  their  lord  chancellors,  who  hold  the 
highefi  and  the  mof!:  unccntroulable  judicial  feat  in  the  king- 
dom, and  yet  it  is  acknov/ledged  by  all  parties,  that  during 
that  time,  their  bench  has  remained  unpolluted  by  corruption, 
or  partial  afFe61:ions.  The  few  inftances  that  may  be  allcdged 
to  the  contrary,  fix  no  imputation  of  wilful  guilt  upon  the 
parties.  The  great  lord  chancrllor  Bacon  W2S  cenfured  indeed 
for  corrupt  pra(f{:ices,  but  malevolence  itfelf  does  not  fay  that 
he  was  guilty  nny  farther  than  in  too  much  indulgence  to  his 
fervants.  The  cafe  of  one  of  his  fucceffors  is  ftill  more  fa- 
vourable to  his  memory,  as  his  cenfure  refiecSls  difgrace  only 
upon  his  enemies,  and  his  lordfliip  was,  in  the  eyes  of  every 
man  of  candour  and  confcicnce,  acquitted,  not  only  of  aftual 
but  intentional  guilt.  Even  Jefteries,  infernal  as  he  was  in 
his  pcJitics,  never  was  accufed  of  partiality  in  the  caufcs  that 
came  before  him  as  chancellor. 

It  muft  be  acknowledged,  that  neither  pulpit,  nor  bar-elo- 
qucnce,  l>as  bjen  niuch  Itudied  in  P^ngland  ;  but  this  is  owing 
to  the  genius  of  the  people,  and  their  laws.  The  fermons  of 
their  divines  arc  often  learned,  and  always  found  as  to  the 
pra6iical  and  doctrinal  part,  but  the  many  religious  feds  in 
England,  require  to  be  oppofed  rather  by  rcafonmg  than  ela- 
qucnce.  An  unaccountable  notion  has  however  prevailed  even 
among  the  clergy  ihemfelves,  that  the  latter  is  incompatible 
with  the  former,  as  if  the  arguments  of  Cicero  and  Demoft- 
hencs  were  weakened  by  thole  powers  of  language,  with  which 
they  are  adorned.  A  fliort  time,  perhaps,  may  remove  this 
prepoifeflion,  and  convince  the  clergy,  as  well  as  laity,  that 
true  eloquence  is  the  flrft  and  faireft  hand-maid  of  argumen- 
tat  on.  The  reader,  however,  is  not  to  imagine  that  I  am 
inhnuating,  that  the  preachers  of  the  Englifh  church  are  de- 
ftitute  of  the  graces  of  elocution,  fo  tar  from  that,  no  clergy 
in  the  world  can  equal  them,  in  the  purity  and  perfpicuity  of 
language,  though  I  think  that  if  they  confultcd  more  than 
they  do  the  powers  of  elocution,  they  would  preach  with  more 
ellect.  If  the  femblance  of  thofe  powers,  coming  from  the 
mouths  of  ignorant  enthufiafts,  are  attended  with  the  amazing 
efiech  we  daily  fee,  what  muft  not  be  the  confequence,  if 
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they  were  exerted  in  reality,  and  fupported  with  fpirit  and 
learning. 

The  laws  of  England  are  of  fo  peculiar  a  caft,  that  the  - 
feveral  pleadings  at  the  bar,  do  not  admit,  or  but  very  fpa- 
ringly,  of  the  flowers  of  fpeech,'and  I  am  apt  to  think  that  a 
pleading  in  the  Ciceronian  manner,  would  make  a  ridiculous 
appearance  in  Weftminfter-hall.  The  Englifli  lawyers,  how- 
ever, though  they  deal  little  in  eloquence,  are  well  verfed  in 
rhetoric  and  reafoning. 

Parliamentary  fpeaking  not  being  bound  down  to  that  pre- 
cedent which  is  required  in  the  courts  of  law,  no  nation  in 
the  world  can  produce  fo  many  examples  of  true  eloquence, 
as  the  Englifli  fenate  in  its  two  houfes,  witnefs  the  fine  fpeeches 
made  by  borh  parties,  in  parliament,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 
and  thofe  that  have  been  printed  fince  the  accoirion  of  the  pre- 
fent  family. 

Medicine  and  furgery,  botany,  anatomy,  and  all  the  arts  or 
ftudies  for  preferving  life,  have  been  carried  into  great  perfec- 
tion by  the  Englifh,  and  every  member  of  the  medical  profef- 
fion,  is  furc  of  an  impartial  hearing  at  the  bar  of  the  public. 
The  fame  may  be  faid  of  mufic,  and  theatrical  exhibitions. 
Even  agriculture  and  mechanifm,  are  now  reduced  in  England 
to  fciences,  and  that  too  without  any  public  encouragement, 
but  that  given  by  private  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  who  afib- 
ciate  themfelves  for  that  purpofe.  In  fliip-building,  clock 
work,  and  the  various  branches  of  cutlery,  they  ftand  unri- 
valled. 

Universities.]  I  have  already  mentioned  the  two  uni- 
verfities  of  Cambridge  and  Oxford,  which  have  been  the  fe- 
minaries  of  more  learned  men  than  any  in  Europe,  and  fome 
have  ventured  to  fay,  than  all  other  literary  inftitutions.  It 
is  certain  that  their  magnificent  buildings,  which  of  late  years, 
in  fplendour  and  architefture,  rival  the  mod  fuperb  royal  edi- 
fices, the  rich  endowments,  the  liberal  eafe  and  tranquillity  en- 
joyed by  thofe  who  inhabit  them,  furpafs  all  the  ideas  which 
foreigners,  who  vifit  them,  conceive  of  literary  focieties.  So 
refpe£hble  are  they  in  their  foundations,  that  each  univerfity 
fends  two  members  to  the  Britifh  parliament,  and  their  chan- 
cellors and  officers  have  ever  a  civil  jurifdiction  over  their  ftu- 
dents,  the  better  to  fecure  their  independency.  Their  col- 
leges, in  their  revenues  and  buildings,  exceed  thofe  of  many 
other  univerfities.  In  Oxford  there  are  20,  befides  five  halls, 
that  are  not  endowed,  and  where  the  ftudents  maintain  them- 
felves. The  colleges  of  Oxford  are  Univerfity,  founded  as 
fome  fay  by  Alfred  the  Great.  Baliol,  founded  by  John  Ba- 
iiol,  king  of  Scots,  in  1262.  Merton,  founded  by  Walter  of 
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Merton,  bifhop  of  Rochefter,  and  high  chancellor  of  Eng- 
land, in  1267.  Exeter,  founded  in  1316,  by  Walter  Sta- 
pleton,  bifhop  of  Exeter,  and  lord  treafurer  of  England.  Oriel, 
founded  by  Edward  II.  in  the  year  1324.  Queen's,  founded 
by  Robert  Eglesfield,  chaplain  to  queen  Philippa,  confort  to 
Edward  III.  in  her  honour.  New  college,  founded  in  1386, 
by  William  of  Wickham,  bifhop  of  Winchefler,  but  finifhed 
by  Thomas  de  Rotheram,  archbifhop  of  York,  and  lord  high 
chancellor,  in  the  year  1475.  All  Souls,  founded  by  Henry 
Chicheley,  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  in  1437.  Magdalen, 
was  founded  by  William  Patten,  alias  Wainfleet,  bifhop  of 
Winchefler,  and  lord  chancellor,  in  the  year  1458.  Brazen 
Nofe,  founded  in  1509,  by  William  Smith,  bifhop  of  Lin- 
coln. Corpus  Chrifti,  founded  in  15 16,  by  Richard  Fox, 
bifhop  cf  Wifichefler.  Chrifl  Church,  founded  by  car- 
dinal Wolfey,  in  1 5 15,  but  compleated  by  others,  and  is 
now  the  cathedral  of  the  diocefe.  Trinity,  founded  by 
Sir  Thomas  Pope,  foon  after  the  reformation.  St.  John 
Baptifl  was  founded  in  1555,  by  Sir  Thom.as  White,  lord 
mayor  of  London.  Jefus,  was  begun  by  Hugh  Price,  pre- 
bendary of  Rochcfler,  and  appropriated  to  the  Welch. 
Wadham,  fo  called  from  its  founder  Nicholas  Wadham, 
of  Somerfetfhire,  Efq.  It  was  begun  by  him  in  the  year 
3609,  but  finifhed  after  his  death,  by  his  lady,  in  1613. 
Pembroke,  fo  called  in  honour  of  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  then 
lord  high  chancellor,  was  founded  by  Thomas  Tefdale,  Efq; 
Richard  Wrightwick,  B.  D.  in  1624.  Worcefter,  was  ere61:ed 
into  a  college,  by  Sir  Thomas  Cooke  of  Aflley,  in  Worcef- 
terfhire. 

To  thefe  19  may  be  added  Hertford  college,  formerly  Hart- 
Hall  J  but  a  patent  having  pafTed  the  great  fcal  in  the  year 
J 740,  for  ereO-ing  it  into  a  college,  that  defign  is  now  carry- 
ing into  execution. 

The  five  halls  are  thefe  following  :  Alban  hall,  Edmund  hall, 
St.  Mary's  hall.  New-inn  hall,  and  St.  Mary  Magdalen  hall. 

The  colleges  of  Cambridge  are  Peter-houfe,  founded  by 
Hugh  Balfham,  prior  of  Ely,  in  1257,  who  was  afterwards 
bifhop  of  that  fee.  Clare  hall,  founded  in  1340,  by  a  bene- 
faftion  of  lady  Elizabeth  Clare,  countefs  of  Alflor.  Pem- 
broke hall,  founded  feven  years  after,  by  a  countefs  of  Pem- 
broke. St.  Bennet's,  or  Corpus  Chrifli,  founded  about  the 
fame  time,  by  the  united  guilds,  or  fraternities  of  Corpus 
Chrifti,  and  the  Blefled  Virgin.  Trinity  hall,  founded  by 
Bateman,  bifhop  of  Norwich,  about  the  year  1548.  Gonvil 
and  Caius,  founded  by  Edmund  de  Gonvil  in  1348,  completed 
by  bifhop  Bateman,  and"  additionally  endowed  2C0  years  after. 
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by  John  Caius,  a  phyfician.  King's  college,  founded  by 
Henry  VI.  and  completed  by  his  fucceffors.  Queen's  college, 
was  founded  by  the  fame  king's  confort,  butfinifhed  by  Elizabeth, 
wife  to  Edward  IV.  Catharine  hall,  founded  by  Richard 
Woodlark  in  1475.  Jefus  college,  founded  by  John  AU 
cock,  bifhop  of  Ely,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  Chrift  col- 
lege was  founded  about  the  fame  time,  by  that  king's  mother, 
Margaret,  countefs  of  Richmond.  St.  John's  college  was 
founded  by  the  fame  lady,  Magdalen  college  was  founded  by 
Thomas  Audley,  baron  of  Walden,  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.  Trinity  college  was  founded  by  Henry  VIII.  Emanuel 
college,  by  Sir  Walter  Mildmay,  in  1584.  Sidney  college 
was  founded  by  Thomas  RatclifF,  earl  of  SulTex,  in  1588, 
and  had  its  name  from  his  wife  Frances  Sidney. 

Cities,  towns,  forts,  and  other  7  This  head  is  fo 
EDIFICES,  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE,  i  very  cxtcnfivc, 
that  I  can  only  touch  upon  obje6ls  that  can  affifl  in  giving  the 
reader  fome  idea  of  its  importance,  grandeur,  or  utility. 

*  London,  the  metropolis  of  the  Britifh  empire,  naturally 
takes  the  lead  in  this  divifion';  it  appears  to  have  been  founded 
between  the  reigns  of  Julius  Caefar  and  Nero,  but  by  whom 
is  uncertain ;  for  we  are  told  by  Tacitus,  that  it  was  a  place 
of  great  trade  in  Nero's  time,  and  foon  after  became  the  ca- 
pital of  the  ifland.  It  was  flrft  walled  about  with  hewn 
Hones,  and  Britifli  bricks,  by  Conftantine  the  Great,  and  the 
walls  formed  an  oblong  fquare,  in  compafs  about  three  miles, 
with  {even  principal  gates.  The  fame  emperor  made  it  a 
bifhop's  fee  ;  for  it  appears  that  the  bifhop  of  London  was  at 
the  council  of  Aries,  in  the  year  314  :  he  alfo  fettled  a  mint 
in  it,  as  is  plain  from  fome  of  his  coins, 

London,  in  its  large  fenfe,  including  Weftminfter,  South- 
wark,  and  part  of  Middlefex,  is  a  city  of  a  very  furprizing 
extent,  of  prodigious  wealth,  and  of  the  moft  extenfive  trade. 
This  city,  when  confidered  with  all  its  advantages,  is  now 
what  ancient  Rome  once  was  ;  the  feat  of  liberty,  the  en- 
courager  of  arts,  and  the  admiration  of  the  whole  world.  Lon- 
don is  the  centre  of  trade  ;  it  has  an  intimate  conne£i:ion  with  all 
the  countries  in  the  kingdom  ;  it  is  the  grand  mart  of  the  na« 
tion,  to  which  every  part  fend  their  commodities,  from  whence 
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*  London  is  fituated  in  51**  31' north  latitude,  400  miles  fouth  of  Edinburgh, 
and  270  fouth-caft  of  Dublin;  180  miles  weft  of  Amfterdam,  2.10  north-weft  of 
Paris,  500  fouth-weft  of  Copenhagen,  600  north-weft  of  Vienna,  790  fouth-weft 
of  Stockholm,  800  north-eaft  of  Madrid,  8 zo  north-weft  of  Rome,  850  north-eaft 
of  Lifbon,  1360  north-weft  of  Conftantinople,  and  1414  fouth-weft  of  Mofcow, 
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they  again  arc  fent  back  into  every  town  in  the  nation,  and"  to 
every  part  of  the  world.  From  hence  innumerable  carriages, 
by  land  and  water,  are  conftantly  employed  ;  and  from  hence 
arifes  that  circulation  in  the  national  body,  which  renders 
every  part  healthful,  vigorous,  and  in  a  profperous  condition; 
a  circulation  that  is  equally  beneficial  to  the  head,  and  the 
molt  diftant  members.  Merchants  are  here  as  rich  as  noble- 
men ;  witnefs  their  incredible  loans  to  government ;  and  there 
is  no  place  in  the  world  v/here  the  fhops  of  tradefmen  make 
fuch  a  noble  and  elegant  appearance,  or  are  better  ftocked. 

It  is  fituated  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  a  river,  which, 
though  not  the  largeft,  is  the  richeft  and  moft  commodious 
for  commerce  of  any  in  the  world.  It  being  continually  filled 
with  fleets,  failing  to  or  from  the  moft  diftant  cliirates  ;  and 
its  banks  being  from  London-bridge  to  Blackwall,  almoft  one 
continued  great  magazine  of  naval  llores,  containing  three 
large  wet  docks,  32  dry  docks,  and  33  yards  for  the  building 
of  fliips,  for  the  ufe  of  the  merchants,  befide  the  places  aU 
lotted  for  the  building  of  boats  and  lighters  ;  and  the  king's 
yards  lower  down  the  river  for  the  building  men  of  war.  As 
this  city  is  about  60  miles  diftant  from  the  fea,  it  enjoys,  by 
means  of  this  beautiful  river,  all  the  benefits  of  navigation, 
without  the  danger  of  being  furprized  by  foreign  fleets,  or  of 
being  annoyed  by  the  moift  vapours  of  the  fea.  It  rifes  regu- 
larly from  the  water-fide,  and  extending  itfelf  on  both  fides 
along  its  banks,  reaches  a  prodigious  length  from  eaft  to  weft 
in  a  kind  of  amphitheatre  towards  the  north,  and  is  conti- 
nued for  near  20  miles  on  all  fides,  in  a  fucceflion  of  magni- 
ficent villas,  and  populous  villages,  the  country  feats  of  gen- 
tlemen and  tradefir.en  ;  whither  the  latter  retire  for  the  benefit 
of  the  frefli  air,  and  to  relax  their  minds  from  the  hurry  of 
bufinefs.  The  regard  paid  by  the  legiflature  to  the  property  of 
the  fubjecl,  has  hitherto  prevented  any  bounds  being  fixed  for 
its  extenfion. 

The  irregular  form  of  this  city  makes  it  difficult  to  afcertain 
its  extent.  However,  its  length  from  eaft  to  weft,  is  gene- 
rally allov/cd  to  be  above  feven  miles  from  Hyde-park  corner 
to  Poplar,  and  its  breadth,  in  fome  places,  three,  in  other 
two  ;  and  in  Other  again  not  much  above  half  a  mile.  Hence 
the  circumference  of  the  whole  is  almoft  18  m.iles.  But  it  is 
much  eafier  to  form  an  idea  of  the  large  extent  of  a  city  fo  ir- 
rtgulaily  built,  by  the  nuniber  of  the  people,  who  are  com- 
puted to  be  near  a  million  ;  and  from  the  number  of  edifices 
otod  to  the  fervice  of  religion. 

^      .  '-elide  St.  Paul's  cathe.'ral,  and  the  collegiate 
ninfttrj^  there  are  102  paiifli  churches,  and 
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69  chapels  of  the  cftabliflied  religion  ;  21  French  proteflaiit 
chapels  ;  ii  chapels  belonging  to  the  Germans,  Dutch,  Danes, 
Sec.  33  baptift  meethigs  ;  26  independent  meetings ;  28  pref- 
byterian  meetings;  19  popifli  chapels,  and  meeting-houfes  for 
the  ufe  of  foreign  ambaffadors,  and  people  of  various  fe<Sls ; 
and  3  Jews  fynagogues.  So  that  there  are  326  places  devoted 
to  religious  worfhip,  in  the  compafs  of  this  vaft  pile  of  build- 
ings, w^ithout  reckoning  the  21  out-pariflies,  ufuaiiy  included 
within  the  bills  of  mortality. 

There  are  alfo  in  and  near  this  city  100  alms-houfes,  about 
20  hofpitals  and  infirmaries,  3  colleges,  10  public  prifons,  15 
flefh-markets ;  i  market  for  live  cattle,  2  other  markets  more 
particularly  for  herbs  ;  and  23  other  markets  for  corn,  ccals, 
hay,  &c.  15  inns  of  court,  27  public  fquares,  befide  thofe 
within  any  fmgle  buildings,  as  the  Temple,  &c.  3  bridges, 
49  halls  for  companies,  8  public  fchools,  called  free-fchools  ; 
and  131  charity-fchools,  which  provide  education  for  5034 
poor  children;  207  inns,  447  taverns,  551  coftee-houfes,  5975 
alehoufes  ;  800  hackney  coaches ;  400  ditto  chairs  ;  7000 
ftreets,  lanes,  courts,  and  alleys,  and  130,000  dweiling-hoqfes, 
containing,  as  has  been  already  obferved,  about  1,000,000  in- 
habitants, who,  according  to  a  late  eftimate,  confume  annually 
the  following  articles  of  provifions. 

Black  cattle  . —  ^  , —  98,244. 
Sheep  and  lambs  —  —  —  711,123 

Calves  —  —  —  194,760 

Swine  —  —  —  186,932 

Pigs       —  —  ■ —  —  52,000 

Poultry,  and  wild  fowl  innumerable 

Mackarel  fold  at  Billingfgate  —  —  14,740,000 
Oyfters,  bufhels  —  —  115,536 

Small  boats  with  cod,  haddock,  whiting,  &c.  1 

over  and  above  thofe  brought  by  land-carriage,  >  Ij398 
and  great  quantities  of  river  and  falt-fifh  3 
Butter,  pounds  weight,  about  —  16,000,000 

Cheefe,  ditto,  about  —         —  20,000,000 

Gallons  of  milk  —  —       —  7,000,000 

rong  beer 

1,172,494 

Barrels  of  fmair  beer  —  —  798,495 

'Tons  of  foreign  wines  —  —  30,044 

Gallons  of  rum,  brandy,  and  other  diftilled  7 

waters,  above        —       —    i  11, 000, coo 

Pounds  weight  of  candles,  above  —  21,000,000 
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London  bridge  was  firft  buih  of  ftone  in  the  reign  of  Hen- 
ry II.  about  the  year  1163,  by  a  tax  laid  upon  wool,  which  in 
courfe  of  time  gave  rife  to  the  notion  that  it  was  built  upon 
wool-packs  3  from  that  time  it  has  undergone  many  alterations 
and  improvements,  particularly  fmce  the  year  1756,  when 
the  houfes  were  taken  down,  and  the  whole  rendered  more 
convenient  and  beautiful.  The  pafTage  for  carriages  is  31 
feet  broad,  and  7  feet  on  each  fide  for  foot  palTengers.  It 
crofies  the  Thames,  where  it  is  915  feet  broad,  and  has  at 
prefcnt  19  arches  of  about  20  feet  wide  each,  but  the  centre 
one  is  confiderably  larger. 

Wtltminfter-bridge  is  reckoned  one  of  the  mod  compleat 
and  elegant  ftrudlures  of  the  kind  in  the  known  world.  It  is 
built  entirely  of  ftone,  and  extended  over  the  river  at  a  place 
where  it  is  1,223  ^^^^  broad  ;  which  is  above  300  feet  broader 
than  at  London-bridge.  On  each  fide  is  a  fine  balluftrade  of 
Itone,  with  places  of  (heltcr  from  the  rain.  The  width  of 
the  bridge  is  44  feet,  having  on  each  fide  a  fine  foot  way  for 
paflengers.  It  coniifts  of  14  piers,  and  large,  and  two 
fmail  arches,  all  fcmi-circular,  that  in  the  center  being  76  feet 
wide,  and  the  reft  decrcafmg  four  feet  each  from  the  other  ;  fo 
that  the  two  leaft  arches  of  the  13  great  ones,  are  each  52  feet. 
It  is  computed  that  the  value  of  40,000  1.  in  ftone,  and  other 
materials  is  always  under  water.  This  magnificent  ftructure 
was  begun  in  1738,  and  finifhed  in  1750,  at  the  expence  of 
389,000  1.  defrayed  by  the  parliament. 

Black-friars-bridge  falls  nothing  fhort  of  that  of  Weftmin- 
fter,  cither  in  magnificence  or  workmanfliip  ;  but  the  fituation 
of  the  ground  on  the  two  ftK)res,  obliged  the  archite(5l  to  em- 
ploy elliptical  arches  ;  which,  hov/evcr,  have  a  very  fine  ef- 
fect ;  and  many  unqucftionable judges,  prefer  it  to  Weftminfter- 
bridgc.  This  bridge  was  begun  in  1760,  and  finiftied  in  1770, 
at  the  expence  of  1 20,000  1.  to  be  difc barged  by  a  toll  upon 
the  pafiengers.  It  is  fituatcd  almoft  at  an  equal  diftance  be- 
tween thofe  of  Weftminfter  and  London,  commands  a  view 
of  the  Thames  from  the  latter  to  Whitehall,  and  difcovers 
the  majefty  of  St.  Paul's  in  a  very  ftriklng  manner. 

The  cathedral  of  St.  Paul's  is  the  moft  capacious,  magnifi- 
cent, and  regular  Proteftant  church  in  the  world.  The  length 
within  is  500  feet ;  and  its  height,  from  the  marble  pavement 
to  the  crofs,on  the  top  of  the  cupola,  is  340.  It  is  built  of  Port- 
land ftone,  according  to  the  Greek  and  Roman  orders,  in  the  form 
of  a  crofs,  after  the  model  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  to  which  in 
feme  refpefts  it  is  fuperior.  St.  Paul's  church  is  the  principal 
work  of  Sir  Chriftopher  Wren,  and  undoubtedly  the  only 
work  of  the  fame  magnitude,  that  ever  was  compleated  by  one 
ijnan.    He  lived  to  a  great  age,  and  finifhed  the  building  37 
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years  after  he  himfelf  laid  the  firft  ftone.  It  takes  up  fix  acres 
of  ground,  though  the  whole  length  of  this  church  meafures 
no  more  than  the  width  of  St.  Peter's.  The  expence  of  re- 
building it  after  the  fire  of  London,  v/as  defrayed  by  a  duty 
on  coals,  and  is  computed  at  a  million  fterling. 

Weftminfter- abbey,  or  the  collegiate  church  of  Weftmin- 
fter,  is  a  venerable  pile  of  building,  in  the  Gothic  talle.  It 
was  firft  built  by  Edward  the  Confeffor ;  king  Henry  III.  re- 
built it  from  the  ground,  and  Henry  VH.  added  a  fine  chapel  to 
the  eaft  end  of  it ;  this  is  the  repofitory  of  the  deceafed  Britifli 
kings  and  nobility ;  and  here  are  alfo  monuments  ereded  to 
the  memory  of  many  great  and  illuftrious  perfonages,  com.- 
manders  by  fea  and  land,  philofophers,  poets.  Sic.  In  the 
reign  of  queen  Anne,  4000).  a  year,  out  of  the  coal  duty, 
was  granted  by  parliament  for  keeping  it  in  repair. 

The  infide  of  the  church  of  St.  Stephen's  Walbrook,  is  ad- 
mired for  its  lightnefs  and  elegance,  and  does  honour  to  the 
memory  of  Sir  Chriftopher  Wren.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of 
the  fteeples  of  St.  Mary-le-Bow,  and  St.  Bride's,  which  are 
fuppofed  to  be  the  moft  complete  in  their  kind  of  any  in  Eu- 
rope, though  architecture  has  laid  down  no  rules  for  fuch  erec- 
tions. Few  churches  in  or  about  London  are  without  fome 
beauty.  The  fimplicity  of  the  portico  in  Covent-Garden  is 
worthy  the  pureft  ages  of  antient  archite6lure.  That  of  St. 
Martin's  in  the  Fields  would  be  noble  and  ftriking,  could  it 
be  feen  from  a  proper  point  of  view.  Several  of  the  new 
churches  are  built  in  an  elegant  tafte,  and  even  fome  of  the 
chapels  have  gracefulnefs  and  proportion  to  recommend  them. 
The  Banqueting-houfe  at  Whitehall,  is  but  a  very  fmall  part 
of  a  noble  palace,  defigned  by  Inigo  Jones,  for  the  royal  refi- 
dence,  and  as  it  now  ftands,  under  all  its  difadvantages,  its 
fymmetry,  and  ornaments,  are  in  the  higheft  fliile  and  execu- 
tion of  architecture. 

Weftminfter-hall,  though  on  the  outfide  it  makes  a  mean, 
and  no  very  advantageous  appearance,  is  a  noble  Gothic  build- 
ing, and  is  faid  to  be  the  largeft  room  in  the  world,  it  being 
220  feet  long,  and  70  broad.  Its  roof  is  the  finefl:  of  its  kind 
that  can  be  feen.  Here  are  held  the  coronation  feafl:s  of  our 
kings  and  queens  ;  alfo  the  courts  of  chancery,  king's-bench, 
and  common-pleas,  and  above  ftairs,  that  of  the  exchequer. 

That  beautiful  colum.n,  called  the  Monument,  ere<3:ed  at 
the  charge  of  the  city,  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  its  being 
deftroyed  by  fire,  is  juftly  worthy  of  notice.  This  column, 
which  is  of  the  Doric  order,  exceeds  all  the  obelifks  and  pil- 
lars of  the  antients,  it  being  202  feet  high,  with  a  ftair-cafe 
in  the  middle  to  afcend  to  the  balcony,  which  is  about  30  feet 
fliort  of  the  top,  from  whence  there  are  gther  fteps,  made  for 
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pcrfons  to  look  out  at  the  top  of  all,  which  is  fafhioned  like 
an  urn,  with  a  flame  ifliiing  from  it.  On  the  bafe  of  the  Mo- 
nument, next  the  ftrcet,  the  dcftrudlion  of  the  city,  and  the 
relief  given  to  the  fuffercrs  by  Charles  II.  and  his  brother,  is 
cmbleinatically  reprefentcd  in  bas  relief.  The  north  and  fouth 
iides  of  the  bafe  have  each  a  Latin  infcription,  the  one  de- 
fcribing  its  dreadful  defolation  *,  and  the  other  its  fplendid  re- 
furreition  ;  and  on  the  eail  fide  is  an  infcription,  fhewing 
when  the  pillar  was  begun  and  finilhed.  I'he  charge  of  erect- 
ing this  monument,  w^hich  was  begun  by  Sir  Chriftopher 
W  ren  in  1671,  and  finifhed  by  him  in  1677,  amounted  to  up- 
ivard  of  13,000!. 

The  Royal  Exchrnge  is  a  large  noble  building,  and  is  faid 
to  have  coft  above  8o,oco  1. 

We  might  here  give  a  defcription  of  the  Tower  f ,  Bank  of 
England,  the  New-treafury,the  Admiral  ty-office,  and  the  Horfc- 

guards 

*  Which  may  be  thus  rendered  :  "  Jnthe  year  of  Chrift,  1666,  Sept.  2,  eaftward  from 
bcnce,  at  the  di/lance  of  202  feet  (the  height  of  this  column)  a  terrible  fire  broke 
t>ut  .ibout  midnight  j  which  driven  on  by  a  high  wind,  not  only  wafted  the  adjacent 
pari?,  but  alfa  very  remote  places,  with  incredible  crackling  and  fury.  It  confumed 
f<)  churches,  the  city-g-.\res,  Guildhnll,  many  public  ftruflures,  hofpitals,  fchooli, 
libraries,  a  vaft  number  of  ftatcly  edifices,  13,000  dwelling-houfes,  and  400  Areets. 
Of  the  26  wards  it  utterly  deftroyed  15,  and  left  eight  others  fhattcred  and  half 
burnt.  The  ruins  of  the  city  were  436  acres,  from  the  Tower  by  the  Thames  fide 
to  the  Temple  church  j  and  from  the  north-eaft  along  the  wall  to  Holborn-bridgc. 
To  the  cftates  and  fortunes  of  the  city  it  was  mercilefs,  but  to  their  lives  very  fa- 
vourable, that  it  might  in  all  things  refemble  the  laft  conflagration  of  the  world.  The 
dcftrudtion  was  fuddcn ;  for  in  a  fmall  fpace  of  time  the  city  was  feen  moft  flourifh- 
ioF,  and  reduced  to  nothing.  Three  days  after,  when  this  fatal  fire  had  baffled  all 
human  counfcls  and  endeavours  ;  in  the  opinion  of  all,  it  flopped,  as  it  were  by  z 
command  from  heaven,  and  was  on  every  fide  extinguiflied." 

f  In  examining  the  curiofities  of  the  Tower  of  London,  It  will  be  proper  to  begin 
with  thofc  on  the  outfide  the  principal  gate  ;  the  firft  thing  a  ftranger  ufually  goes 
to  vifit  is  the  wild  beafts  ;  which,  from  their  fituation,  firft  prcfcnt  themfelves  :  for 
h.^villg  entered  the  outer  gate,  and  pafled  what  is  called  the  Ipur-guard,  the  keeper's 
boufe  rrefcnts  ilfelf  before  vom,  which  i?  known  by  a  painted  lion  on  the  wall,  ajfid 
iinother  over  the  door  which  leads  to  their  dens.  By  nnging  a  bell,  and  paying  fix- 
pence  each  perfon,  you  njaycafily  gain  admittance. 

The  nfxt  place  worthy  of  obfervation  is  the  Mint,  which  comprehends  near  one- 
f  riird  of  the  Tower,  and  contains  houfes  for  all  the  officers  belonging  to  the  coinage. 
On  paifing  the  principal  gate  you  fee  the  White  Tower,  built  by  William  the  Con- 
cjueror.  This  .s  a  large,  fquare,  irregular  ftone  building,  fituated  almoft  in  the  cen- 
ter, no  one  fide  anfwerint^  to  another,  nor  any  of  its  watch  tov.crs,  of  which  there 
are  fcur  at  the  ton,  built  alike.  One  of  thefe  towers  is  now  converted  into  an  ob- 
fervatory.  In  the  firft  ftory  are  two  noble  rooms,  one  of  which  is  a  fmall  armoury 
ior  the  fea-fervice,  it  having  various  forts  of  arms,  very  curioufly  laid  up,  for  above 
10,000  feamen.  In  the  other  room  are  many  clofets  and  preffes,  all  filled  with 
v.:iriike  engines  and  inftruments  of  death.  Over  this  are  two  other  floors,  one 
principally  filled  with  arms  j  the  other  with  arms  and  other  warlike  inftruments, 
.13  fpadcs,  /hovel."!,  pick-axes,  and  cheveaux  de  frize.  In  the  upper  ftorj',  are  kept 
mntvh,  fi:ccp-ficin;,  tanned  hides,  &c.  and  in  a  little-room,  called  Julius  Caefar's 
chapel,  are  depofited  fome  records,  containing  perhaps  the  antient  ufages  and  cuf- 
toms  of  the  plage.  In  this  building  are  alfo  preferved  the  models  of  the  pew-in-^ 
v/nted  engines  of  dcftru^^:ion,  that  have  from  time  to  time  been  prefented  to  the  go- 
vernment.   Near  the  iouthwefl  angle  of  the  White-Tower,  is  the  Spanifh  armoury. 
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guards  at  White-hall,  the  Mews,  where  the  king's  horfes  are 
kept  ;  the  Manfion-houfe  of  the  lord-mayor,  the  Caflom- 

hoiife, 

in  which  are  depofited  the  fpoils  of  what  was  vainly  called  the  Invincible  Armacia  j 
in  order  to  perpetuate  to  laieft  pofterity,  the  memoiy  of  that  fignal  viftory,  obtainecT 
by  the  Engli/h  over  the  whole  naval  power  of  Spain,  in  the  reign  of  Philip  IJ. 

You  now  come  to  the  grand  ftore-houfe,  a  noble  building,  to  the  northward  of 
the  White  Tower,  that  extends  245  feet  in  length,  and  60  in  breadth.  It  was  be- 
gun by  king  James  II.  who  built  it  to  the  firft  floor  5  but  it  was  finifiied  by  king 
William  III.  who  erected  that  magnificent  room  called  the  New,  or  Small  Armoury,, 
in  which  that  prince,  with  queen  Mary,  his  confort,  dined  in  great  form,  having 
all  the  warrant  w  orkmen  and  labourers  to  attend  them,  drefled  in  white  gloves  and 
aprons,  the  ufual  badges  of  the  order  of  mafonry.  To  this  noble  room  yc^i  are  led 
by  a  folding  door,  adjoining  to  the  eaft  end  of  the  Tower  chapel,  which  leads  to  * 
grand  ftaircafe  of  50  eafy  fleps.  On  the  left  fide  of  the  uppermoft  landing-place  ia 
the  work-flicp,  in  which  are  conftantly  employed  about  14  furbifhers,  in  cleaning, 
repairing,  and  new-placing  the  arms.  On  entering  the  armoury,  you  fee  what  they 
call  a  wildernefs  of  arms,  fo  artfully  difpofed,  that  at  one  view  you  behold  arms 
for  near  80,000  men,  all  bright,  and  fit  for  fervice  :  a  fight  which  it  , is  impoflTible 
to  behold  without  altoniftment  5  and  befide  thofe  expofed  to  view,  there  were,  be- 
fore the  late  war,  16  chefts  {hut  up,  each  cheft  holding  about  1,200  muTKets. 
The  arms  were  originally  difpofed  by  Mr.  Harris,  who  contrived  to  place  them  hx 
this  ber.utifnl  order,  both  here  and  in  the  guard  chamber  of  Hampton-court.  Ho 
was  a  common  gun-fmith  j  but  after  he  had  performed  this  work,  which  is  the  ad- 
miration of  people  of  all  nations,  he  was  allowed  a  penfion  from  the  crown  for  hi* 
ingenuity. 

Upon  the  ground  floor  under  the  fmall  armoury,  is  a  large  room  of  equal  dimea- 
fions  with  that,  fupported  by  20  pillars,  ail  hung  round  with  implements  of  war. 
This  room,  which  js  24  feet  high,  has  a  paffage  in  the  middle  16  feet  wide.  At 
the  fight  of  fuch  a  variety  of  the  moft  dreadful  engines  of  deftru,£lion,  before  whofe 
thunder  the  moft  fuperb  edifices,  the  nobleft  works  of  art,  and  number  of  the  hu- 
man fpecies,  fall  together  in  one  common  and  undiitingulflied  ruin  5  one  cannot  help 
wifhing  that  thole  horrible  inventions  had  ftill  lain,  like  a  falfe  conception,  in  the 
womb  of  nature,  never  to  have  been  ripened  into  birth. 

The  horfe  armoury  is  a  plain  brick  building,  a  little  to  the  eaftward  of  the  White 
Tower  j  and  is  an  edifice  rather  convenient  than  elegant,  where  the  fpeftator  is  en- 
tertained with  a  reprefentation  of  thofe  kings  and  heroes  of  our  own  nation,  with 
whofe  gallant  adions  it  is  to  be  fuppofed  he  is  well  acquainted  j  fome  of  thera 
equipped  and  fitting  on  horfeback,  in  the  fame  bright  and  fhining  armour  they  were 
ufed  to  wear  when  they  performed  thofe  glorious  actions  that  give  them  a  diflin- 
guiflied  place  in  the  Britifh  annals. 

You  now  come  to  the  line  of  kings,  which  your  condudor  begins  by  reverfingthc 
o  der  of  chronology;  fo  that  in  following  them  vje  muft  place  the  laft  firft. 

In  a  dark,  ftrong,  ftone  room,  about  20  yarcrs  to  the  eaftward  of  the  grand  ftore-. 
houfe,  or  new  armoury,  the  crown  jewels  are  depofited.  1.  The  imperial  crow  n, 
with  which  it  is  pretended  that  all  the  kings  of  England  have  been  crowned  fincc 
Edward  the  Confeffor,  in  1042.  It  is  of  gold,  enriched  with  diamonds,  rubies,  eme- 
ralds, faphires  and  pearls  :  the  cap  within  is  of  purple  velvet,  lined  with  white 
talfety,  turned  up  with  three  rows  of  ermine.  They  are  however  miftaken  in 
{hewing  this  as  the  ancient  imperial  diadem  of  St.  Edward  j  for  that,  with  the 
other  moft  ancient  regalia  of  this  kingdom,  was  kept  in  the  arched  room  in  the 
cloifters  in  Weftminftcr  Abbey,  till  the  grand  rebellion  j  when  in  i'^42,  Harry 
Martin,  by  order  of  the  parliament,  broke  open  the  iron  cheft  in  which  it  vsas  fc- 
cured,  took  it  thence,  and  fold  it,  together  with  the  robes,  fword,  and  fcepter,  of 
St.  Edward.  However,  after  the  rettoration,  king  Charles  II.  had  one  made  ia 
imitation  of  it,  which  is  that  now  fhewn.  II.  The  golden  orb  or  globe,  put  into 
the  king's  right  hand  before  he  is  crowned;  and  borne  in  his  left  hand  v.ith  the 
fceptre  in  his  right,  upon  his  return  into  Weftminfter-Hall  after  he  is  crowned.  It 
is  about  fix  inches  in  diameter,  edged  with  pearl,  and  enriched  witix  precious  ilones. 
On  the  top  is  an  amethyft,  of  a  viclct  colour,"  near  an  inch  and  an  half  in  height, 
iet  with  a  ricJi  u-ofs  of  gold,  adorned  with  diamonds,  pearls,  aiid  prccieus  ftones. 

The 
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houfe,  India-houfe,  and  a  vaft  number  of  other  public  build- 
ings ;  befide  the  magnificent  edifices  raifed  by  our  nobility  ;  as 

Charlton- 


Thje  whole  height  of  the  ball  and  cup  is  ii  inches.  III.  The  golden  fcepter,  with 
its  crofs  fet  upon  a  large  an>ethyft-  of  great  value,  garniflied  round  w  ith  table  dia- 
monds. The  handle  of  the  fcepter  is  plain  j  but  the  pummel  is  fet  round  with  ru- 
bies, emeralds  and  fmall  diamonds.  The  top  rifes  into  a  Jieur  de  lis  of  fix  leaves, 
all  enriched  with  precious  ftones,  from  whence  iffues  a  mound  or  ball,  made  of  the 
amethyft  already  mentioned.  The  crofs  is  quite  covered  with  precious  ftones. 
IV.  The  fcepter  with  the  dove,  the  emblem  of  peace,  perched  on  the  top  of  a 
fmall  Jerufalem  crofs,  finely  ornamented  with  table  diamonds  and  iewels  of  great 
value.  This  emblem  was  firft  ufed  by  Edward  the  Confeffor,  as  appears  by  hit 
feal  J  but  the  ancient  fcepter  and  dove  was  fold  with  the  rert  of  the  regalia,  and  this 
now  in  the  Tower  was  made  after  the  reftoration.  V.  St.  Edward's  ftafF,  four 
feet  feven  inches  and  a  half  in  length,  and  three  inches  three  quarters  in  cir- 
cumference, all  of  beaten  gold,  which  is  carried  before  the  king  at  his  coronation. 
VI.  The  rich  crown  of  ftate,  worn  by  his  majefty  in  parliament ;  in  which  is  a 
large  emerald  feven  inches  round  ;  a  pearl  efteemed  the  fineft  in  the  world,  and 
a  ruby  of  ineftimable  value.  VII.  The  crown  belonging  to  his  royal  highnefs  the 
prince  of  Wales.  The  king  wears  his  crown  on  his  head  while  he  fits  upon  the 
throne  }  but  that  of  the  prince  of  Wales  is  placed  before  him,  to  fhcw  that  he  is 
not  yet  come  to  it.  VIII.  The  late  queen  Mary's  crown,  globe,  and  fcepter,  with 
the  diadem  fhe  wore  at  her  coronation  with  her  confort  king  William  III.  IX. 
An  ivory  fcepter,  with  a  dove  on  the  top,  made  for  king  James  II. 's  queen,  whofc 
garniture  is  gold,  and  the  dove  on  the  top  gold,  enamelled  with  white.  X.  The 
curtara,  or  fword  of  mercy,  which  has  a  blade  thirty-two  inches  long,  and  near 
two  broad,  is  without  a  point,  and  is  borne  naked  before  the  king  at  his  corona- 
tion, between  the  two  fwords  of  juftice,  fpiritual  and  temporal.  XI.  The  golden 
fpurs,  and  the  armillas,  which  arc  bracelets  for  the  wrifls.  Thefe,  though  very 
antique,  are  worn  at  the  coronation.  Xll.  The  amf^ul/a,  or  eagle  of  gold,  finely 
engraved,  which  holds  the  holy  oil  the  kings  and  queens  of  England  are  anointed 
y^'ith  i  and  the  golden  fpoon  that  the  bilhop  pours  the  oil  into.  Thcfe  are  two 
pieces  of  great  antiquity.  The  golden  eagle,  including  the  pcdcftal,  is  about  nine 
inches  high,  and  the  wings  expand  about  feven  inches.  The  whole  weighs  about 
ten  ounces.  The  head  of  the  eagle  fcrews  off  about  the  middle  of  the  neck,  which 
is  made  hollow,  fur  holding  the  holy  oil  j  and  when  the  king  is  anointed  by  the 
bifhop,  the  oil  is  poured  into  the  fpoon  out  of  the  bird's  bill.  XIII.  A  rich  falt- 
feller  of  ftate,  in  form  like  the  fquare  White  Tower,  and  fo  exquifitcly  wrought, 
that  the  workman/hip  of  modern  times  is  in  no  degree  equal  to  it.  It  is  of  gold, 
and  ufed  only  on  the  king's  table  at  the  coronation.  XIV.  A  noble  filver  font, 
double  gilt,  and  elegantly  wrought,  in  which  the  royal  family  are  chriftened.  XV. 
A  large  filver  fountcin,  prefcnted  to  king  Charles  II.  by  the  town  of  Plymouth, 
very  curioufly  v.  rought  j  but  much  inferior  in  beauty  to  the  above.  Befidcs  thefe, 
which  are  commonly  fhewn,  there  are  in  the  jewel  office,  all  the  crown  jewels  worn 
by  the  prince  and  princefifcs  at  coronations,  and  a  great  variety  of  curious  old  plate. 

The  Record  Office  confifts  of  three  rooms,  one  above  another,  and  a  large  round 
room,  where  the  rolls  arc  kept.  Thefe  are  all  handfomely  wainfcoted,  the  wain- 
fcot  being  framed  into  prefies  round  each  room,  within  which  are  fhelves,  and  re- 
pofitories  for  the  records  j  and  for  the  eafier  finding  of  them,  the  year  of  each  reign 
is  infcribed  on  the  infidc  of  thefe  prefl'es,  and  the  records  placed  a  cordingly. 
Within  thefe  prefies,  which  amount  to  56  in  number,  are  depofited  all  the  rolls, 
from  the  firft  year  of  the  reign  of  king  John,  to  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Richard  III.  kut  thofe  after  this  laft  period  are  kept  in  the  rolls  chapel.  The 
records  in  the  Tower,  among  other  things,  contain,  the  foundation  of  abbies, 
and  other  religious  houfes  ;  the  ancient  tenures  of  all  the  lands  in  England,  with 
a  furvey  of  the  manors;  the  original  of  laws  and  ftatutes ;  proceedings  of  the 
courtc  of  common  law  and  equity  j  the  rights  of  England  to  the  dominion  of  the 
Erilifh  feas  ;  leagues  and  treaties  with  foreign  princes  j  the  atchievements  of  Eng- 
land in  foreign  wars  j  the  fettlement  of  Ireland,  as  to  law  and  dominion ;  the 
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Chailton-houfe,  Marlborough-houfe,  and  Buckingham-houfe, 
in  St.  James's  park ;  the  duke  of  Montague's,  and  the  duke 
of  Richmond's,  in  the  Privy-garden  ;  the  earl  of  Chefterfield's 
houfe,  near  Hyde-park;  the  duke  of  Devonfhire's,  and  the 
late  earl  of  Bath's,  in  Piccadilly  ;  lord  Shelburne's,  in  Berke- 
ley-Square; Northumberiand-houfe,  in  the  Strand;  the  houfes 
of  the  dukes  of  Newcaftle  and  Queenfberry  ;  of  lord  Bateman  5 
of  general  Wade  in  Saville-row  ;  the  earl  of  Granville's,  Mr. 
Pelham's,  the  duke  of  Bedford's,  and  Montague  houfe  *,  in 
Bloomfbury  ;  w^ith  a  great  number  of  others  of  the  nobility 
and  gentry  ;  but  thefe  would  be  fufficient  to  fill  a  large  vo- 
lume. 

This  great  city  is  happily  fupplied  with  abundance  of  frefh 
water  from  the  Thames  and  the  New  River  ;  which  is  not  only 
of  inconceivable  fervice  to  every  family,  but  by  means  of  fire- 
plugs every  where  difperfed,  the  keys  of  v/hich  are  depofited 
with  theparifh  officers,  the  city  is,  in  a  great  meafure,  fecured 

from 


forms  of  fubmiflion  of  fome  Scottifli  kings,  for  territories  held  in  England  j  an- 
cient grants  of  o\ir  kings  to  their  fubjefts  ;  privileges  and  immunities  granted 
to  cities  and  corporations  during  the  period  above-mentioned  j  enrollments  of 
charters  and  deeds  made  before  the  conqueft  j  the  bounds  of  all  the  forefts  in  Eng- 
land, with  the  feveral  refpeftive  rights  of  the  inhabitants  to  common  pafture,  and 
many  other  important  records,  all  regtularly  difpofed,  and  referred  to  in  near  a  thou- 
fand  folio  indexes.  This  office  is  kept  open,  and  attendance  conftantly  given,  from 
feven  o'clock  till  one,  except  in  the  months  of  December,  January  and  Kebruar}', 
when  it  is  open  only  from  eight  to  one,  Sund?.ys  and  holidays  excepted.  A  fearch 
here  is  half  a  guinea,  fur  which  you  may  perufe  any  one  fubje<Sl:  a  year. 

*  The  Britifh  Mufeum  is  depofited  in  Pvlontague  houfe.  Sir  Hans  Sloane, 
bart.  (who  died  in  1753)  may  not  improperly  be  called  the  founder  of  the  Britiih 
Mufeum ;  for  its  being  eftabliflied  by  parliament,  was  only  in  confequence  of  his 
leaving  by  will  his  noble  coUedlion  of  natural  hiftory,  his  large  library,  and  his 
numerous  curiofities,  which  coft  him  50,000!.  to  the  ufe  of  the  public  on  condition 
that  the  parliament  would  pay  20,000  1.  to  his  executors.  To  this  colle>il:ion  were 
added  the  Cottonian  library,  the  Harleian  manufcripts,  collefted  by  the  Oxford  fa-, 
mily,  and  purchafed  likewife  by  the  parliament,  and  a  coUedtion  of  books  given 
by  the  late  major  Edwards.  His  late  majefty,  in  confideration  of  its  great  ufeful- 
nefs,  was  gracioufly  pleafed  to  add  thereto,  the  royal  libraries  of  books  and  manu- 
fcripts collefted  by  the  feveral  kings  of  England. 

The  Sloanian  coUedlion  confifts  of  an  amazing  number  of  curiofities  ;  among 
which  are,  the  library,  including  books  of  drawings,  manufcripts,  and  prints^ 
amounting  to  about  50,000  volumes.  Medals,  and  coins,  ancient  and  m.odern, 
23,000.  Came.s  and  intaglios,  about  700.  Seals  268.  Vcffels,  &c.  of  agate, 
jafper,  &c.  542.  Antiquities,  1,125.  Precious  ftones,  agates,  jafper,  &c.  2, -'.56. 
Metals,  minerals,  ores,  &c.  2,725.  Cryftals,  fpars,  &c.  1,864.  Foflils,  flints, 
ftones,  1,275.  Earths,  fands,  falts,  15035.  Bitumens,  fulphurs,  ambers,  Sec. 
599,  Talcs,  micae,  &c.  388.  Corals,  fpunges,  &c.  1,421.  Teftacea,  or  flieils, 
&c.  5,843.  Echini,  echinitse,  &c.  659.  Aftericci  trochi,  entrochi,  &c.  241. 
Cruftacese,  crabs,  iobllers,  &c.  363.  Stells,  marinae,  ftar-fifhes.  Sec,  173.  Fifh, 
and  their  parts,  &c.  1,555.  Birds,  and  their  parts,  eggs,  and  nefts,  of  difter;:nt 
fpecies,  1,172.  Quadrupeds,  &c.  i,8S6.  Vipers,  ferpents,  &c.  521.  Infcfts,  &c. 
5,439.  Vegetables,  12,506.  Hortus,  ficcus,  or  volumes  of  dried  plants,  334. 
Humani,  as  calculi,  anatomical  preparations,  756.  Mifcellaneous  things,  natural, 
2,098.  Mathematical  inftrvimenti,  55.  A  catslogue  of  all  the  above  written  in 
A  «umbcr  of  large  vclwmcs. 
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from  the  fpreadingof  fire;  for  thefe  plugs  are  no  fooner  opened 
than  there  is  vaft  quantities  of  water  to  fupply  the  engines. 

This  plenty  of  water  has  been  attended  with  another  ad- 
vantage, it  has  given  rife  to  feveral  companies,  who  infura 
houfes  and  goods,  from  fire  ;  an  advantage  that  is  not  to  be 
met  with  in  any  other  nation  on  earth  :  the  premium  is  fmall  *, 
and  the  recovery,  in  cafe  of  lofs,  is  eafy  and  certain.  Every 
one  of  thefc  offices,  keep  a  fet  of  men  in  pay,  who  are  ready 
at  all  hours  to  give  the-ir  a/Tiftance  in  cafe  of  fire  ;  and  who 
are  on  all  occahons  extremely  bold,  dexterous,  and  diligent  j 
but  though  all  their  labours  fliould  prove  unfuccefsful,  the 
perfon  who  fufters  by  this  devouring  element,  has  the  comfort 
tliat  muli:  arife  from  a  certainty  of  being  paid  the  value  (upon 
oath)  of  what  he  has  infured. 

If  the  ufe  and  advantage  of  public  magnificence  Is  confi- 
dcrcd  as  a  national  concern,  it  will  be  found  to  be  of  the  utmoft 
confequcnce,  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  mankind,  as  that  at- 
tention to  it,  which  encouragement  will  produce,  muft  necef- 
lai  ily  fiimulatc  the  powers  of  invention  and  ingenuity,  and  of 
courfc  create  employment  for  great  numbers  of  artifts,  who, 
cxclufive  of  the  reward  of  their  abilities,  cannot  fail  of  ftriking 
out  many  things  which  will  do  honour  to  themfelves,  and  to 
their  country.  This  confideration  alone,  is  without  doubt 
highly  worthy  of  a  commercial  people  ;  it  is  this  which  gives 
the  preference  to  one  country,  in  comparifo.ti  with  another^ 
and  it  is  this  which  diftinguifhes  the  genius  of  a  people,  in  the 
moll  firikinnr  manner. 

o 

London,  before  the  conflagration  in  1666,  when  that  great 
city  (v/hich  like  moft  others  had  arifen  from  fmall  beginnings) 
was  totally  inelegant,  inconvenient,  and  unhealthy,  of  which 
l.iiter  mistortune,  many  melancholy  proofs  are  authenticated 

in 


The  terms  of  infurance  are  as  follows,  viz.  every  perfon  infuring,  fhall  7  s.  d. 


pay  for  evciy  lool.  infured  on  goods,  inclofed  in  brick  or  ftone  —         2  o 

it  hdlf  liazarJous,  as  to  fttuation,  or  kind  of  goods  —              3  * 

3f  ba/iirdous             —             ~             —             >_  —       ^  a 

If  hazardous,  and  half  hazardous              —              —  —50 

If  hazardous,  and  hazardous  —  —  ' —  60 
For  t:vcry  iccl.  infured  on  goods,  inclofed  in  part  brick,  and  part  timber      a  6 

if  half  hazardous,  as  to  fituatiun,  or  kind  of  goods           —  —         3  9 

If  hazardous           —              —              —              —  —  50 

If  liaz:irvtous,  and  half  hazardous              —              —  —           6  3 

if  hazardous  and  hazardous  ■ —              >  -   •  —  76 

For  every  ICO  1.  infared  on  goods,  inclofed  in  timber  —              3  <5 

It  half  hazardous,  as  to  fituation,  or  kind  of  goods              —  —     4  6 

If  hazardous                  —  — .               ~  —  60 

if  haz^idcus,  and  half  hazardous                 —  > — ■  —      7  6 

If  haiaraous,  and  hazardous                —               —  —              9  ° 


The  prcpiium  is  double  upon  any  fum  between  one  and  two  thoufand,  and  treble 
between  tw©  an^  three  thoufand  pounds. 
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in  hiftory,  and  which,  without  doubt,  proceeded  from  the 
narrownefs  of  the  ftreets,  and  the  unaccountable  projedions 
of  the  buildings,  that  confined  the  putrid  air,  and  joined 
with  other  circumftances,  fuch  as  the  want  of  water,  rendered 
the  city  fcarce  ever  free  from  peftilential  devaftation.  The  fire 
which  confumed  the  greateft  part  of  the  city,  dreadful  as  it 
was  to  the  inhabitants  at  that  time,  was  produflive  of  confe- 
quences,  which  made  ample  amends  for  the  lofles  fuftained  by 
individuals  ;  a  new  city  arofe  on  the  ruins  of  the  old,  but,  tho* 
more  regular,  open,  convenient,  and  healthful  than  the  former, 
yet  by  no  means  anfwered  to  the  chara6^:ers  of  magnificence  or 
elegance,  in  fome  particulars,  as  ftiall  be  hereafter  mentioned, 
and  ;t  is  e\«er  to  be  lamented  (fuch  was  the  infatuation  of  thofe 
times)  that  the  magnificent,  elegant  and  ufeful  plan  of  the 
great  Sir  Chriltopher  Wren,  was  totally  difregarded  and  fa^ 
crificed  to  the  mean  and  felfifh  views  of  private  property  j 
views  which  did  irreparable  injury  to  the  citizens  themfelves, 
and  to  the  nation  in  general  ;  for  had  that  great  architect's 
plan  been  followed,  what  has  often  been  aflerted,  muft  have 
been  the  refult,  the  metropolis  of  this  kingdom  would  incon- 
teftably  have  been  the  moft  magnificent  and  elegant  city  in 
the  univerfe,  and  of  confequence  muft  from  the  prodigious 
refort  of  foreigners  of  diftin61;ion,  and  tafte,  who  would  have 
vifited  it,  have  become  an  inexhauftible  fund  of  riches  to  this 
nation.  But  as  the  deplorable  blindnefs  of  that  age,  has  de- 
prived us  of  fo  valuable  an  acquifition,  it  is  become  abfo- 
lutely  necelTary,  that  fome  efforts  fhould  be  made  to  render  the 
prefent  plan  in  a  greater  degree  anfwerable  to  the  charader  of 
the  richeft  and  moft  powerful  people  in  the  world. 

The  plan  of  London  in  its  prefent  ftate,  will  in  many  in- 
ftances  appear,  to  very  moderate  judges,  to  be  as  injudicious  a 
difpofiticn,  as  can  poffibly  be  conceived  for  a  city  of  trade 
and  commerce,  on  the  borders  of  fo  noble  a  river  as  the  Thames. 
The  wharfs  and  quays  on  its  banks  are  defpicable  and  inconve- 
nient beyond  conception.  Let  any  one  who  has  a  tolerable 
tafte,  and  fome  idea  of  public  magnificence,  give  himfelf  the 
trouble  of  confidering  the  ftate  of  the  buildings,  quays,  and 
wliarfs,  on  both  fides  the  river  Thames,  from  Chelfea  to 
Blackwail,  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  Batterfea  to  Greenv/ich 
on  the  other ;  and  he  will  be  immediately  convinced  that 
there  is  not  one  convenient,  well-regulated  fpot  (as  the  build- 
ings thereon  are  at  prefent  difpofed)  either  for  bufinefs  or  ele- 
gance, in  that  whole  extent.  After  he  has  confidered  the 
ftate  of  the  banks  of  the  river,  he  may  continue  his  obfervation 
upon  the  interior  parts  of  the  town,  and  naturally  turn  his 
eyes  Upon  thofe  ufeful  places  to  the  trading  part  of  the  world. 

Vol.  L  S  Wapping, 
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Wapping,  Rotherhithe,  and  Southwark,  all  contiguous  t©^ 
the  Thames,  and  all  entirely  deftitute  of  that  ufcful  regularity, 
convenience,  ?nd  utility,  lo  very  defirable  in  commercial  ci- 
ties.   The  obfcrver  may  from  hence  diredt  his  view  to  Tower- 
hill,  the  Cuftom-houfc,  Thames-ftreet,  Watling-ftreet,  and  the 
paflages  to  London-bridge  ;  thence  to  the  miferably  contrived 
^avenues  into  Spitalfields,  Whitechapel,  and  Moorfields.  He  may 
confider  thefituation  of  St.  Paul's,  and  other  churches,  that  of 
the  A'lonument,  the  Companies  halls,  and  other  public  build- 
ings, that  are  thruft  up  in  corners,  and  placed  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner as  mull  tempt  every  foreigner  to  believe  that  they  were 
defigned  to  be  concealed.    The  obferver  may  next  take  in  all 
thofe  wretched  parts  which  he  will  find  on  both  fides  the 
Fleet-market ;  necefiity  will  oblige  him  to  proceed  into  Smith- 
field,  for  the  fake  of  breathing  a  freflier  nir ;  and  when  he  has 
confidered  a  fpot,  capable  of  the  greateft  advantages,  but  de- 
ftitute of  any,  he  may  plun2;e  into  the  deplorable  avenues  and 
horrid  paflages  in  that  neighbourhood.  He  may  thence  proceed 
to  Baldwin's  Gardens,  through  the  ruins  of  which  if  he 
efcapcs  without  hurt,  he  may  reach  Gray's-Inn  lane  ;  which, 
though  one  of  the  principal  avenues  to  this  metropolis,  is 
defpicable  beyond  conception.    From  thence  he  may  travel 
into  Holborn,  where  the  firft  objecSt  that  prefents  itfelf  to  view, 
is  Middle-row,  a  nuifance  univerfally  detefted,  but  fufFered  to 
remain  a  public  difgrace  to  the  fineft  fi:rect  in  London.  He 
may  hobble  on  with  fome  fatisfadion,  until  he  arrives  at  Broad 
St.  Giles's,  where,  if  he  can  bear  to  fee  a  fine  fituation  co- 
vered with  ruinous  buildings,  and  inhabited  by  the  moft  de- 
plorable objects  that  human  nature  can  furnifh,  he  may  vifit 
the  environs.    From  hence  he  may  proceed  along  Oxford- 
road,  and  ftriking  into  the  town  on  which  hand  he  pleafes,  he 
will  obferve  the  fineft  fituation  covered  with  a  profufion  of  de- 
formity, that  has  been  obtruded  on  the  public,  for  want  of  a 
general,  well  regulated,  limited  plan,  which  fhould  have  been 
enforced  by  commifiioners  appointed  by  authority,  men  of 
found  judgment,  taftc,  and  activity  ;  had  that  happily  been 
the  cafe,  all  the  glaring  abfurdities,  which  are  perpetually 
flaring  in  the  faces,  and  infulting  the  underftandings  of  per- 
fons  of  fcience  and  tafte,  would  never  have  had  exiftence. 
But  private  property,  and  pitiful,  mean  underftandings,  fuited 
to  the  capacities  of  the  projectors,  have  taken  place  of  that  regu- 
larity and  elegance,  which  a  general  plan  would  have  produced  ; 
and  nothing  feemi  to  have  been  confidered  for  20  years  paft, 
but  the  intereft  of  a  few  taftelefs  builders,  who  have  entered 
into  a  combination,  with  no  other  view  than  fleecing  the  pub- 
lic, and  of  extending  and  diftorting  the  tgwn,  till  they  have 
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rendered  it  completely  ridicuJous.  From  hence  the  obferver^ 
in  his  road  to  the  city  of  Weftminfter,  may  have  a  peep  at 
St.  James's,  the  refidence  of  the  moft  powerful  and  refpeftable 
monarch  in  the  univerfe  :  a  prince,  who  is  himfelf  a  lover  of 
the  arts,  and  under  whofe  happy  aufpices  artifts  of  real  me- 
rit and  ingenuity  can  never  doubt  of  obtaining  patronage  and 
encouragement.  The  obferver  will  not  be  better  fatisfied 
when  he  has  reached  Weftminfter,  when  he  confiders  what 
might  have  been  done,  and  how  little  has  been  done,  when  fo 
fine  an  opportunity  prefented  itfelf.  From  Weftminfter-bridge 
he  may  conducl  himfelf  into  St.  George's  Fields  ;  one  of  the 
few  fpots  about  London  which  has  not  yet  fallen  a  facrifice  to 
the  depraved  tafte  of  modern  builders  ;  here  he  may  indulge 
himfelf  with  the  contemplation  of  what  advantageous  things 
jnay  yet  be  done  for  this  hitherto  negledled  metropolis. 

From  what  has  been  faid  of  the  cities  of  London  and 
Weftminfter,  there  cannot  remain  the  leaft  doubt  but  that  their 
ftate,  with  regard  to  magnificence,  elegance,  or  conveniency, 
is  in  fuch  places  very  defpicable;  but  we  have  the  pleafure  to 
find,  that  the  neceifity  of  rendering  them  otherwife  is  now 
become  a  matter  of  ferious  concern  to  perfons  in  power;  and 
that  fome  general  plan  is  likely  to  be  formed  and  obferved  for 
their  improvement.  In  the  cities  of  Paris,  Edinburgh,  Rot- 
terdam, and  other  places,  the  government  takes  cognizance  of 
all  public  buildings,  both  ufeful  and  ornamental. 

We  might  in  this  place  take  notice  of  the  very  elegant,  ufe- 
ful, and  necelTary  improvement,  by  the  prefent  method  of 
paving  and  enlightning  the  ftreets,  upon  the  plan  of  the  High- 
ftreet  of  Edinburgh;  an  improvement  which  is  felt  in  the  moft 
fenfible  manner  by  all  ranks  and  degrees  of  people.  The  roads 
are  continued  for  feveral  miles  round  upon  the  fame  plan  ; 
and,  exclufive  of  lamps  regularly  placed  on  each  fide,  at  fhort 
diftances,  are  rendered  more  fafe  by  watchmen  placed  within 
a  call  of  each  other,  who  are  prote6led  from  the  weather  by 
proper  boxes.  Nothing  can  appear  more  brilliant  than  thofe 
lights  when  viewed  at  a  diftance,  efpecially  where  the  roads 
run  acrofs ;  and  even  the  principal  ftreets,  fuch  as  Pall-Mall, 
New  Bond-ftreet,  &c.  convey  an  idea  of  elegance  and  mag- 
nificence ;  upon  the  whole,  there  never  was,  in  any  age  or 
country,  a  public  fcheme  adopted  which  refleds  more  glory 
upon  government,  or.  does  greater  honour  to  the  perfgn  who 
originally  propofed  and  fupported  it. 

The  embanking  the  river,  and  many  other  improvements 
now  in  agitation,  as  well  as  the  tafte  and  public  fpirit  of  fome 
ruling  men,  give  reafon  to  hope,  that  this  hitherto  neglected 
metropolis  will  tecoine,  in  point  gf  beauty,  conveniency,  and 
S  2i  elegance. 
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elegance,  what  it  is  in  wealth  and  commerce,  the  glory  of 
the  idand,  the  admiration  of  every  ftranger,  and  the  firft  city 
on  earth. 

Windlbr  caftle  is  the  only  fabric  that  deferves  the  name  of 
a  royal  palace  in  England  ;  and  that  chiefly  through  its  beau- 
tiful and  commanding  fituation ;  which,  with  the  form  of 
Its  conftrudtion,  rendered  it,  before  the  introduction  of  artil- 
lery, impregnable.  Hampton  Court  was  the  favourite  refi- 
dence  of  king  William.  It  is  built  in  the  Dutch  tafte,  and 
has  fome  good  apartments,  and  like  Windfor  lies  near  the 
Thames.  Both  thefe  places  have  fome  good  pictures ;  but  no- 
thing equal  to  the  magnificent  collection  made  by  Charles  I. 
and  diffipated  in  the  time  of  the  civil  wars.  The  cartoons  of 
Raphae',  which,  for  dcfign  and  exprellion,  are  reckoned  the 
maftcr-picces  of  painting,  have  by  his  prefcnt  majelty  been 
removed  from  the  gallery  built  for  them  at  Hampton-Court, 
to  the  queen's  palace,  formerly  Buckingham-houfe,  in  St. 
James's  Park.  The  palace  of  St.  James's  is  commodious, 
but  has  the  air  of  a  convent  ;  and  that  of  Kcnfmgton,  which 
was  purchafed  from  the  Finch  family  by  king  William,  is 
remarkable  only  for  its  gardens,  which  arc  laid  out  in  a  grand 
tafte.  Other  houfes,  though  belonging  to  the  king,  are  far 
from  dcferving  the  name  of  roval. 

Foreigners  have  been  puzzled  to  account  how  it  happens 
that  the  monarchs  of  the  richcft  nation  in  Europe  fhould  be 
fo  indirterently  lodged,  cfpecially  as  Charles  I.  whofe  finances 
were  but  low,  compared  to  fome  of  his  fuccefibrs,  had  he 
lived  undilturbcd,  would  more  than  probably  have  completed 
the  auguft  plan  which  Inigo  Jones  drew  for  a  royal  palace, 
and  which  would  have  been  every  way  fuitable  to  an  Englifh 
monarch's  dignity.  The  truth  i.-,  his  fon  Charles  H.  though 
he  had  a  fine  tafte  for  architecture,  difiipated  his  revenues 
upon  his  pleafures.  The  reign  of  his  brother  was  too  fhort  for 
fuch  an  undertaking.  Perpetual  wars  during  the  reigns  of 
king  William  and  queen  Ann,  left  the  parliament  no  money 
to  fpare  for  a  palace.  The  two  fucceeding  monarchs  were 
indifferent  as  to  fuch  a  piece  of  grandeur  in  England ;  and 
though  feveral  fchemes  were  drawn  up  for  that  purpofe,  yet 
they  came  to  nothing,  efpecially  as  three  millions  of  money 
were  ncceflary  for  carrying  it  into  execution.  We  have, 
however,  every  thing  to  expecl  during  the  prefent  reign,  when 
architecture  and  magnificence  fhine  out  in  tlieir  full  luftre. 

It  v^^ould  be  needlcfs,  and,  indeed,  endlefs,  to  attempt  even 
a  catalogue  of  the  houles  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London,  and  all  over  the  kingdom.  They 
axe  by  far  more  fuperb  and  elegant  than  the  fubjecls  of  any 
4.  other 
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other  nation  can  difplay  ;  witnefs  thafe  of  the  duke  of  Devon- 
fhire,  the  countefs  of  Leicefter,  lord  Scarf  ale,  the  earl  Tem- 
ple, and  earl  Pembroke,  where  more  remains  of  antiquity  are 
to  be  found  than  are  in  the  polTeffion  of  any  fubje<5l  in  the 
world ;  Sir  Gregory  Page,  the  earl  of  Tilney,  and  hundreds 
of  others  equally  grand  and  fumptuous.  But  thofe  capital 
houfes  of  the  Englifh  nobility  and  gentry  have  an  excellency 
diftin6l  from  what  is  to  be  met  with  in  any  other  part  of  the 
globe,  which  is,  that  all  of  them  are  complete  without  and 
within,  all  the  apartments  and  members  being  fuitable  to  each 
other,  both  in  confl:ru6lion  and  furniture,  and  all  kept  in  the 
hi2;heft  prefervation.  It  often  happens,  that  the  houfe,  how- 
ever ele2;ant  and  coflly,  is  not  the  principal  object  of  the  feat, 
which  confifts  in  its  hortulane  and  rural  decorations.  Viftas, 
opening  landfcapes,  temples,  all  of  them  the  refult  of  that 
enchanting  art  of  imitating  nature,  and  uniting  beauty  with 
magnificence. 

It  cannot  be  expefted  that  I  fliould  here  enter  into  a  detail 
of  the  chief  towns  of  England  ;  which,  to  fay  the  truth,  have 
little  befides  their  commerce,  and  the  conveniency  of  their 
fituation,  to  recomm.end  them,  though  fome  of  them  have 
noble  public  buildings  and  bridges.  Briftol  is  thought  to  be 
the  largeft  city  in  the  Britifh  dominions,  after  London  and 
Dublin,  and  to  contain  about  100,000  inhabitants.  No  na- 
tion in  the  world  can  fliew  fuch  dock-yards,  and  all  conve- 
niencies  for  the  conftruilion  and  repairs  of  the  royal  navy,  as 
Portfmouth  (the  moft  regular  fortification  in  England)  Ply- 
mouth, Chatham,  Woolwich,  and  Deptford.  The  royal 
hofpital  at  Greenwich  for  fuperannuated  feamen,  is  fcarcely 
exceeded  by  any  royal  palace  for  its  magnificence  and  expence. 
In  fhort,  every  town  in  England  is  noted  for  fome  particular 
produdion  or  manufacture,  to  which  its  building  and  ap- 
pearance are  generally  fitted  ;  and  though  England  contairrs 
many  excellent  and  commodiousf  fea-ports,  yet  ail  of  them 
have  an  immediate  connexion  with  London,  which  is  the 
common  centre  of  national  commerce. 

Antiquities  AND  CURIOSITIES  j  The  antiquities  of 
NATURAL  AND  ARTIFICIAL.  \  England  are  either  Bri- 
tifh, Roman,  Saxon,  or  Danifh,  and  Anglo-Normannic ; 
but  thefe,  excepting  the  Roman,  throw  no  great  light  upon 
antient  hiflory.  The  chief  Britifli  antiquities,  are  thofe  cir- 
cles of  flones,  particularly  that  called  Stonehenge,  in  Wilt- 
fhire,  which  probably  were  places  of  facred  worfhip  in  the 
times  of  the  Druids.  Stonehenge  is,  by  Inigo  Jones,  Dr. 
Stukeley,  and  others,  defcribed  as  a  regular  circular  flruClure.' 
The  body  of  the  work  confifts  of  two  circles,  and  two  ovals, 
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which  are  thus  compofed.  The  upright  ftones  are  placed  at 
three  feet  and  a  half  diftance  from  each  other,  and  joined  at 
top  by  over-thwart  ftones,  with  tennons  fitted  to  the  mortifes 
in  the  uprights,  for  keeping  them  in  their  due  pofition.  Some 
of  thefe  ftones  are  vaftly  large,  mtafuring  two  yards  in 
breadth,  one  in  thicknefs,  and  above  feven  in  height  ;  others 
are  lefs  in  proportion.  The  uprights  are  wrought  a  little  with 
a  chiflel,  and  fomething  tapered  ;  but  the  tranfomcs,  or  over- 
thwart  ftones,  are  quite  plain.  The  outfide  circle  is  near  one 
hundred  and  eighty  feet  in  diameter  ;  between  which,  and  the 
next  circle,  there  is  a  walk  of  three  hundred  feet  in  circum- 
ference, which  has  a  furprizing  and  awful  effect  on  the 
beholders.  After  all  the  defcriptions  of,  and  differtations 
upon,  this  celebrated  antiquity,  by  ingenious  writers,  it  is 
not  to  be  denied,  that  it  has  given  rife  to  many  extravagant 
ridiculous  conjedures,  from  the  time  of  Leland,  who  has 
been  very  particular  on  the  fubje6t,  down  to  Stukeley,  who, 
on  a  favourite  point  of  antiquity,  fometimes  formed  the  molt 
enthufiaftic  coiijcdures.  The  barrows  that  are  near  this 
monument,  were  certainly  graves  of  peifons  of  both  fexes, 
eminent  in  peace  or  war;  fome  of  them  having  been  opened, 
and  bones,  arms,  and  antient  trinkets,  found  within  them. 

Monuments  of  the  fame  kind  as  that  of  Stonehenge,  are  to 
be  met  with  in  Cumberland,  Oxfordfhire,  Cornwall,  Devon- 
fhire,  and  many  other  parts  of  England,  as  well  as  in  Scot- 
land, and  the  ifles,  which  have  been  already  mentioned. 

The  Roman  antiquities  in  England,  confift  chiefly  of  altars, 
and  monumental  infcriptions,  which  inftruft  us  as  to  the  legio- 
nary ftations  of  the  Romans  in  Britain,  and  the  names  of  fome 
of  their  commanders.  The  Roman  military  ways  give  us  the 
higheft  idea  of  the  civil  as  well  as  military  policy  of  thofe  con- 
querors. Their  veftiges  are  numerous  ;  one  is  mentioned 
by  Leland,  as  beginning  at  Dover,  and  pafTing  through  Kent 
to  London,  from  thence  to  St.  Alban*s,  Dunftablc,  Strat- 
ford, Towcefter,  Littleburn,  St.  Gilbert's  hill  near  Shrewf- 
bury,  then  by  Stratton,  and  fo  through  the  middle  of  Wale^ 
to  Cardigan.  The  great  Via  Miiiraris  called  Hermen-ftreet, 
pafTed  from  London  through  Lincoln,  where  a  branch  of  it, 
from  Pomfret  to  Doncafter,  fti'ikes  out  to  the  weftward, 
pafTing  through  Tadcafter  to  York,  and  from  thence  to  Aid- 
by,  where  it  again  joined  Hermen-ftreet.  There  would, 
however,  be  no  end  of  defcribing  the  veftiges  of  the  Roman 
roads  in  England,  many  of  which  ferve  as  foundations  to  our 
prefent  highways.  The  great  earl  of  Arundel,  the  celebrated 
Englifh  antiquary,  had  formed  a  noble  plan  for  defcribing 
thofe  which  pafs  through  Sufiex  and  Surry  towards  London  5 
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hut  the  civil  war  breaking  out,  ,put  an  end  to  the  undertaking. 
The  remains  of  many  Roman  camps  are  difcernible  all  over 
England.  Their  fituations  are  generally  fo  well  chofen,  and 
their  fortifications  appear  to  have  been  fo  complete,  that  there 
is  fome  reafon  to  believe,  that  they  v^'ere  the  conftant  habi- 
tations of  the  Roman  foldiers  in  England,  though  it  is  certain 
from  the  baths  and  tefferated  pavements,  that  have  been  found 
in  different  parts,  that  their  chief  officers  and  magiftrates, 
lived  in  towns  or  villas.  Roman  walls  have  likewife  been 
found  in  England  ;  and,  perhaps,  upon  the  borders  of  Wales, 
many  remains  of  their  fortifications  arrd  caftles,  are  blended 
V/ith  thofe  of  a  later  date  ;  and  it  is  difficult  for  the  moft 
expert  architect  to  pronounce  that  fome  halls  and  courts  are 
not  entirely  Roman.  The  private  cabinets  of  noblemen  and 
gentlemen,  as  well  as  the  public  repofitaries,  contain  a  vafl 
number  of  Roman  arms,  coins,  fibulae,  trinkets,  and  the  like, 
that  have  been  found  in  England ;  but  the  moi\  amazing 
monument  of  the  Roman  power  in  England,  is  the  prsten- 
ture,  or  wall  of  Severus,  commonly  called  the  Ri6b  wall, 
running  through  Northumberland  and  Cumberland,  begin- 
aiing  at  Tinmouth,  and  ending  at  Solway  Firth,  being  about 
eighty  miles  in  length.  The  wall  at  firft  confifted  only  of 
ftakes  and  turf,  with  a  ditch,  but  Severus  built  it  with  ftone 
forts,  and  turrets,  at  proper  diftances,  fo  that  each  might 
have  a  fpeedy  communication  with  the  other,  and  it  was 
attended  all  along  by  a  deep  ditch,  or  vallum,  to  the  north, 
and  a  military  high  way  to  the  fouth.  This  prodigious  work, 
however,  was  better  calculated  to  ftrike  the  Scots  and  Pi£fS' 
with  terror,  than  to  give  any  real  fecurity  to  the  Roman  pof- 
feffions.  In  fome  places,  the  wall,  the  vallum,  and  the  road, 
^re  plainly  difcernible,  and  the  latter  ferves  as  a  foundation 
for  a  modern  work  of  the  fame  kind,  carried  on  at  the  public 
expence.  A  critical  account  of  the  Roman  antiquities  m 
England,  is  among  the  defiderata  of  hiftory,  but  perhaps  it  is 
too  great  a  defign  for  any  one  man  to  execute,  as  it  cannot  bef 
•done  without  vifiting  every  place,  and  every  object  in  perfon. 

The  Saxon  antiquities  in  England  confift  chiefly  in  eccle- 
•fiaftical  edifices,  and  places  of  ftrength.  At  Winchefter  ia 
fhewn  the  round  table  of  king  Arthur,  with  the  names  of  hi^ 
knights.  The  antiquity  of  this  table  has  been  difputed  by 
Cambden,  and  later  writers,  perhaps  v/ith  reafon  ;  but  if  it  is 
not  Britifh,  it  certainly  is  Saxon.  The  cathedral  of  Win- 
chefter,  ferved  as  the  burying  place  of  feveral  Saxon  kings, 
whofe  bones  were  colle6led  together  by  bifhop  Fox,  in  fix 
large  wooden  chefts.  Many  monuments  of  Saxon  antiquity, 
prefejit  themfelves  all  over  the  kingdom,  though  they  arc 
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often  not  to  be  difcerned  from  the  Normannic  ;  and  the  Briti/K 
Mufeum  contains  fcveral  ftriking  original  fpecimens  of  their 
learning.  Many  Saxon  charters  figned  by  the  king,  and  his 
nobles,  with  a  plain  crofs  inftead  of  their  names,  are  ftill  to  be 
met  with.  The  writing  is  neat  and  legible,  and  was  always 
performed  by  a  clergyman,  who  affixed  the  name  and  qudlity 
of  every  donor,  or  witnefs,  to  his  refpeftive  crofs.  The 
Danifh  cre6^:ions  in  England,  are  hardly  difcernibie  from  the 
Saxon.  The  form  of  their  camps  are  round,  and  generally 
built  upon  eminences,  but  their  forts  are  fquare. 

All  England  is  full  of  Anglo  Normannic  monuments,  which 
I  chufe  to  call  fo,  becaufe,  though  the  princes,  under  whom" 
they  were  raifed,  were  of  Norman  original,  yet  the  ex  pence 
was  defrayed  by  Engliflirr^en,  with  Englifh  money.  York- 
minftcr,  and  Weflminfter-hall,  and  abbey,  are  perhaps  the 
fincft  fpecimens  to  be  found  in  Europe,  of  that  Gothic  man- 
ner, which  prevailed  in  building,  before  the  recovery  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  architecture.  All  the  cathedrals,  and  old 
churches  in  the  kingdom,  are  more  or  lefs  in  the  fame  tafte, 
if  we  except  St.  Paul's.  In  fliort,  thofe  erc6tions  are  fa 
common,  that  they  fcarccly  deferve  the  name  of  curiofities. 
It  is  uncertain,  whether  the  artificial  excavations,  found  in 
fomc  parts  of  England,  are  Britifh,  Saxon,  or  Norman, 
That  under  the  o!d  caflle  of  Ryegate  in  Surry,  is  very  re- 
markable, and  fecms  to  have  been  defigncd  for  fecreting  the 
cattle  and  cfFc6ts  of  the  natives,  in  times  of  war  and  invafion. 
It  contains  an  oblong  fquare  hall,  round  which  runs  a  bench, 
cut  out  of  the  fame  rock,  for  fitting  upon  j  and  tradition  fays, 
that  it  was  the  room  in  which  the  barons  of  England  met, 
during  their  wars  with  king  John.  The  rock  itfelf  is  foft, 
and  very  practicable ;  but  it  is  hard  to  fay,  where  the  exca- 
vation, which  is  continued  in  a  fquare  paflage,  about  fix  feet 
high,  and  four  wide,  terminates,  becaufe  the  work  is  fallen 
in  in  fome  places. 

The  natural  curiofities  of  England  are  fo  various,  that  I 
can  touch  upon  them  only  in  general  ;  as  there  is  no  end  of 
defcribing  the  feveral  medicinal  waters  and  fprings,  which  are 
to  be  found  in  every  part  of  the  country.  They  have  been 
analyfcd  with  great  accuracy  and  care,  by  feveral  learned  natu-r 
ralifts,  who,  as  their  interefts,  or  inclinations  led  them,  have 
not  been  fparing  in  recom.mending  their  falubrious  qualities. 
England,  hov/ever,  is  not  fingular  in  its  medicinal  waters, 
though  in  fome  countries  the  difcovering  and  examining  them 
is  fcarce  worth  while.  In  En2;land,  a  much  frequented  well 
or  fpring,  is  a  certa'n  eilate  to  its  proprietor.  The  moft 
remarkable  of  thefe  wells  have  been  divided  into  thofe  for 
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bathing,  and  thofe  for  purging.  The  chief  of  the  former  lie 
in  Somerfetfhire ;  and  the  Bath  waters  are  famous  through  all 
the  world,  both  for  drinking  and  bathing.  Spaws  of  the 
fame  kind  are  found  at  Scarborough,  and  other  parts  of  York- 
fhire ;  at  Tunbridge  in  Kent;  Epfom  and  Dulwich  in  Surry; 
A(5lon  and  Iflington  in  Middlefex.  Here  alfo  are  many  re- 
markable fprings  ;  whereof  fome  are  impregnated  either  with 
fait,  as  that  at  Droitwich  in  Worcefter  ;  or  fulphur,  as  the 
famous  well  of  Wigan  in  Lancafhire ;  or  bituminous  matter, 
as  that  at  Pitchford  in  Shropfhire.  Others  have  a  petrifying 
quality,  as  that  near  Lutterworth  in  Leicefterfliire  ;  and  a 
dropping  well  in  the  we{t  riding  of  Yorkfhire.  And  finally, 
fome  ebb  and  flow,  as  thofe  of  the  Peak  in  Derbyfhire,  and 
Laywell  near  Torbay,  whofe  waters  rife  and  fall  feveral  times 
in  an  hour.  To  thefe  we  may  add  that  rem,arkable  fountairt 
near  Richard's  caftle  in  Herefordftiire,  commonly  called  Bone- 
well,  which  is  generally  full  of  fmall  bones,  like  thofe  of 
frogs  or  fifh,  though  often  cleared  out.  At  Ancliff,  near 
Wigan  in  Lancafl:iire,  is  the  famous  burning  well ;  the  water 
is  cold,  neither  has  it  any  fmell ;  yet  there  is  fo  ftrong  a 
vapour  of  fulphur  ilTuing  out  with  the  ftream,  that  upon  ap- 
plying a  light  to  it,  the  top  of  the  water  is  covered  with  a 
flame,  like  that  of  burning  fpirits,  which  lafts  feveral  hours, 
and  emits  fo  fierce  a  heat  that  meat  may  be  boiled  over  it.  The 
fluid  itfelf  will  not  burn  when  taken  out  of  the  well. 

Derbyfhire  is  celebrated  for  many  natural  curiofities.  The 
Mam  Tor,  or  Mother  Tower,  is  faid  to  be  continually  moul- 
dering away,  but  never  diniiniflies.  The  Elden  Hole,  about 
four  miles  from  the  fame  place  :  this  is  a  chafm  in  the  fide 
of  a  mountain,  near  feven  yards  wide,  and  fourteen  long, 
diminifhing  in  extent  within  the  rock,  but  of  what  depth  is 
not  known.  A  plummet  once  drew  884  yards  of  line  after  it, 
whereof  the  laft  80  were  wet,  without  finding  a  bottom.  The 
entrance  of  Poole's  hole  near  Buxton,  for  feveral  paces, 
is  very  low,  but  foon  opens  into  a  very  lofty  vault,  like  the 
infide  of  a  Gothic  cathedral.  The  height  is  certainly  very 
great,  yet  much  fhort  of  what  fome  have  aflTerted,  who  reckon 
it  a  quarter  of  a  mile  perpendicular,  though  in  length  it 
exceeds  that  dimenfion  :  a  current  of  water,  which  runs 
along  the  middle,  adds,  by  its  founding  ftream,  re-ecchoed  on 
all  fides,  very  much  to  the  aftonifhment  of  all  who  vifit  this 
vaft  concave.  The  drops  of  water  which  hang  from  the  roof, 
and  on  the  fides,  have  an  amufing  effe61: ;  for  they  not  only 
reflech  numberlefs  rays  from  the  candles  carried  by  the  guides, 
but  as  they  are  of  a  petrifying  quality,  they  harden  in  feveral 
places  into  various  forms,  v/hich,  with  the  help  of  a  flrong 
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imagination,  may  pafs  for  lions,  fonts,  organs,  and  the  ]'tk&, 
'Vhe  entrance  into  that  natural  wonder,  v/hich  is  from  its 
hidcoufnefs,  named  the  Devil's  Arfc,  is  wide  at  firft,  and  up- 
wards of  thirty  feet  perpendicular.  Several  cottagers  dwell 
imder  it,  who  feem  in  a  great  meafure  to  fubfift  by  guiding 
flrangers  into  the  cavern,  which  is  crofTed  by  four  ftreams  of 
water,  and  then  is  thought  impaflable.  The  vault,  in  feveral 
places,  makes  a  noble  appearance,  which  is  particularly  beau- 
tiful, by  being  chequered  by  various  coloured  ftones.  Thefe 
are  the  mofi:  celebrated  natural  excavations  in  England,  where 
they  are  beheld  with  great  wonder,  but  ar-e  nothing  com- 
parable to  thofe  that  exift  in  Germany,  and  other  parts,  both 
of  Europe  and  Afia. 

Some  fpots  of  England  are  faid  to  have  a  petrifying  quality. 
We  are  told,  that  near  Whitby  in  Yorkfliire,  are  found  cer- 
tain ftones,  refembling  the  folds  and  wreaths  of  a  ferpent ; 
alfo  other  ftones  of  feveral  fizes,  and  fo  exadlly  round,  as  if 
artificially  made  for  cannon  balls,  which  being  broke,  do 
commonly  contain  the  form  and  likenefs  of  ferpcnts,  wreathed 
in  circles,  but  generally  without  heads.  In  fome  parts  of 
Gloucellerfhire,  ftones  are  found,  refembling  cockles,  oifters, 
and  other  teftaceous  marine  animals,  Thofe  curiofities,  how- 
ever, in  other  countries,  would,  as  fuch,  make  but  a  poor 
appearance,  and  even  in  England  they  are  often  magnified  by 
ignorance  and  credulity. 

Commerce  and  mantufactures.]  This  article  is  fo 
copious,  and  has  been  fo  well  difcufled  in  former  publications, 
many  of  which  are  maftcr-pieccs  in  their  kind,  that  the  reader, 
1  hope,  will  not  expechthat  I  enter  into  minutiae.  It  is  well 
known  that  commerce  and  manufa£i:ures  have  raifed  the  Eng- 
Jifh  to  be  at  this  day  the  firft  and  moft  powerful  people  in  the 
xvorld.  Hiftorical  reviews,  on  this  head,  would  be  tedious. 
It  is  fufficient  then  to  fay,  that  it  was  not  till  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  that  England  began  to  feel  her  true  weight  in  the 
fcale  of  commerce.  She  planned  fome  fettlemcnts  in  America, 
Virginia  particularly,  but  left  the  expence  attending  them  to 
be  defrayed  by  her  fubjecls  j  and  indeed  flie  was  too  parfimo- 
nious  to  carry  her  own  notions  of  trade  into  execution. 
James  I.  entered  upon  great  and  beneficial  fchemes  for  the 
Englifli  trade.  The  Eaft-India  company  owes  to  him  their 
fuccefs  and  exiftence,  and  the  Britifh  America  faw  her  moft 
flouriftiing  colonies  rife  under  him  and  his  family.  The 
fpirit  of  commerce  went  hand  in  hand  with  that  of  liberty, 
and  their  gradations  have  terminated  in  the  prefent  glo- 
rious ftate  of  the  nation.  It  is  not  within  my  defign  to  follow 
commerce  through   all  her  ilucluations  and  ftates.  This 
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would  be  an  idle  attempt,  and  it  has  already  taken  up  large 
\^olumes.  The  nature  of  a  geographical  work,  requires  only 
a  reprefentation  of  the  prefent  ft  ate  of  commerce  in  every 
country ;  and  in  this  light  I  flatter  myfelf  that  I  fliall  be  ablq 
to  treat  of  it  with  more  precifion,  than  former  writers  upon  the 
fame  fubje61:. 

The  prefent  fyflem  of  Englifh  politics  may  properly  be  faid 
to  have  taken  rife  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth.  At  this 
.time  the  Proteftant  religion  was  eftabiifhed,  which  naturally 
allied  us  to  the  reformed  ftates,  and  made  all  the  Popiih 
powers  our  enemies. 

We  began  in  the  fame  reign  to  extend  our  trade,  by  which 
^t  became  neceftary  for  us  alfo  to  watch  the  commercial  pro- 
grefs  of  our  neighbours ;  and,  if  not  to  incommode  and  ob- 
S:ru61:  their  traffic,  to  hinder  them  from  impairing  ours. 

We  then  likewife  fettled  colonies  in  America,  which  was 
become  the  great  fcene  of  European  ambition  ;  for,  feeing 
.with  what  treafures  the  Spaniards  were  annually  enriched  from 
JVlexico  and  Peru,  every  nation  imagined,  that  an  American 
conqueft  or  plantation  would  certainly  fill  the  mother  country 
with  gold  and  filver. 

The  difcoveries  of  new  regions,  which  were  then  every  day 
made,  the  profit  of  remote  traffic,  and  the  neceffity  of  long 
voyages,  produced,  in  a  few  years,  a  great  multiplication  of 
/hipping.  The  fea  was  confidered  as  the  wealthy  element  i 
.and,  by  degrees,  a  new  kind  of  fovereignty  arofe5-x:alIed  naval 
dominion. 

As  the  chief  trade  of  Europe,  fo  the  chief  maritime  power 
was  at  firft  in  the  hands  of  the  Portuguefe  and  Spaniards,  who, 
by  a  compadi:,  to  which  the  confent  of  other  princes  was  not 
afked,  had  divided  the  newly  difcovered  countries  between 
them  ;  but  the  crown  of  Portugal  having  fallen  to  the  king  of 
Spain,  or  being  feized  by  him,  he  was  mafter  of  the  fhips  of 
the  two  nations,  with  which  he  kept  all  the  coafts  of  Europe 
in  alarm,  till  the  Armada,  he  had  raifed  at  a  vaft  expence  for 
the  conqueft  of  England,  was  deftroyed  ;  which  put  a  ftop, 
and  almoft  an  end,  to  the  naval  power  of  the  Spaniards, 

At  this  time  the  Dutch,  who  were  opprefied  by  the  Spa- 
niards, and  feared  yet  greater  evils  than  they  felt,  refolved  no 
longer  to  endure  the  inlolence  of  their  mafters;  they  therefore 
revolted ;  and  after  a  ftruggle,  in  which  they  were  affifted  by 
the  money  and  forces  of  Elizabeth,  ereded  an  independant 
and  powerful  common-wealth. 

When  the  inhabitants  of  the  Low  Countries  had  formed 
their  fyftem  of  government,  and  fome  remiffion  of  the  war 
aye  them  ^eifure  to  f9rm  (chemes  of  future  profperity  ^  they 
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cafily  perceived  that,  as  their  territories  v/ere  narrov/,  and 
their  ninnbers  fmall,  they  could  preferve  themfelves  only  by 
that  power,  which  is  the  confequence  of  wealth ;  and  that 
by  a  people  whofe  country  produced  only  the  necefTaries  of 
life,  wealth  was  not  to  he  acquired",  but  from  foreign  domi- 
nions, and  by  the  tranfportation  of  the  produdls  of  one  coun- 
try into  another. 

From  this  necefHty,  thus  juflly  cflimated,  arofe  a  plan  of 
commerce,  which  was  for  many  years  profecuted  with  an 
induftry  and  fuccefs,  perhaps  never  feen  in  the  world  before; 
and  by  which  the  poor  tenan;s  of  mud-walled  villages  and  im- 
paffible  bogs,  ere6led  themfelves  into  high  and  mighty  ftatcs, 
who  fet  the  greatcft  monarchs  at  defiance,  whofe  alliance  was 
courted  by  the  proudeft,  and  whofe  power  was  dreaded  by  the 
fierccft  nations.  By  the  eflablifhment  of  this  ftate,  there 
arofe  to  England  a  new  ally,  and  a  new  rival. 

At  this  time,  which  feems  to  be  the  period  deftined  for  the 
change  of  the  face  of  Europe,  France  began  firft  to  rife  into 
power,  and  from  defending  her  own  provinces  with  difficulty 
and  fiucluating  fuccefs,  to  threaten  her  neighbours  with  in- 
croachments  and  devailations.  Henry  IV.  having,  after  a 
long  ftruggle,  obtained  the  crown,  found  it  eafy  to  govern 
nobles,  exhaufted  and  wearied  by  a  long  civil  war  ;  and  hav- 
ing compofcd  the  difputes  between  the  Proteftants  and  Papifts, 
fo  as  to  obtain,  at  leaft,  a  truce  for  both  parties,  was  at 
leifurc  to  accumulate  treafure,  and  raife  forces  which  he  pro- 
pofed  to  have  employed  in  a  defign  of  fettling  for  ever  the 
balance  of  Europe.  Of  this  great  fcheme  he  lived  not  to  fee 
the  vanity,  or  feel  the  difappoii-.tment ;  for  he  was  murdered  in 
the  midft  of  his  mighty  preparations. 

The  French,  hov/cver,  were  in  this  reign  taught  to  know 
their  own  power;  and  the  great  dcfigns  of  a  king,  whofe 
wifdom  they  had  fo  long  experienced,  even  though  they  were 
not  brought  to  a£lual  experiment,  difpofed  them  to  confider 
thcmfelvts  as  mafters  of  the  deftiny  of  their  neighbours  ;  and 
from  that  time  he  that  fhall  nicely  examine  their  fchemes  and 
conduct:,  will  find  that  they  began  to  take  an  air  of  fupcriority, 
to  which  they  had  never  pretended  before  ;  and  that  they  have 
been  always  employed  more  or  lefs  openly,  upon  fchemes  of 
dominion,  though  with  frequent  interruptions  from  domelHc 
troubles. 

When  queen  Elizabeth  entered  upon  the  government,  the 
cuftoms  produced  only  36,0001.  a  year;  at  the  reftoration, 
they  were  let  to  farm  for  400,000 1.  and  produced  confiderably 
above  double  that  fum  before  the  revolution.  The  people  of 
London,  before  wc  had  any  plantations,  and  but  very  little 
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trade,  were  computed  at  about  100,000  5  at  the  death  of 
queen  Elizabeth,  they  were  increafed  to  150,000,  and  are 
now  above  fix  times  that  number.  In  thofe  days,  we  had 
not  only  our  naval  ftores,  but  our  fhips  from  our  neigh- 
bours. Gerqiany  furnifhed  us  with  all  things  made  of 
metal,  even  to  nails ;  wine,  paper,  linen,  and  a  thoufand 
other  things  came  from  France.  Portugal  furnifhed  us  with 
fugars ;  all  the  produce  of  America  was  poured  upon  us  from 
Spain;  and  the  Venetians  and  Genoefe  retailed  to  us  the 
commodities  of  the  EaR-Indies  at  their  own  price.  In  fliorr, 
the  legal  intereft  of  money  was  1 2  per  cent,  and  the  common 
price  of  our  land  10  or  12  years  purchafe.  We  may  add^ 
that  our  manufa6lures  were  few,  and  thofe  but  indifferent ; 
the  number  of  Engliili  merchants  very  fmall,  and  our  ihip- 
ping  much  inferior  to  what  now  belong  to  our  American 
colonies. 

Such  was  the  Hate  of  our  trade  when  this  great  princefs 
came  to  the  throne  y  but,  as  we  have  already  obferved,  the 
limits  of  our  undertaking  do  not  permit  us  to  give  a  detail  of 
the  gradual  progrefs  of  commerce  fmce  that  reign,  we  flatter 
ourfelves  that  the  Britifh  reader  v/ill  not  be  difpleafed  with, 
the  following  viev/  of  our  extenfive  trade,  at  prefent  carried 
on  through  the  various  nations  of  the  globe, 

Great-Britain  is,  of  all  other  countries,  the  moft  proper 
for  trade;  as  well  from  its  fituation,  as  an  ifland,  as  from  the 
freedom  and  excellency  of  its  conftitution,  and  from  its  natu- 
ral produfts,  and  confiderable  manufadtures.  For  expor- 
tation :  our  country  produces  many  of  the  mofl  fubftantial 
and  necelTary  commodities,  as  butter,  cheefe,  co.n,  cattle, 
wool,  iron,  lead,  tin,  copper,  leather,  copperas,  pitcoal, 
alum,  fafFron,  &c.  Our  corn  fometimes  preferves  other  coun- 
tries from  ftarving.  Our  horfes  are  the  noR  ferviceable  in 
the  world,  and  highly  valued  by  all  nations,  for  their  hardi- 
nefs,  beauty,  and  ftrength.  With  beef,  mutton,  pork,  poul- 
try, bifcuit,  we  victual  not  only  our  own  fleets,  but  many 
foreigners  that  come  and  go.  Our  iron  we  export  manu- 
factured in  great  guns,  carcafes,  bombs,  &c.  Prodigious, 
and  aimoft  incredible,  is  the  value  likewife  of  other  goods  from 
hence  exported  ;  viz.  hops,  flax,  hemp,  hats,  flioes,  houf- 
hold-ftuff,  ale,  beer,  red-herrings,  pilchards,  falmon,  oyiiers, 
faffron,  liquorice,  watches,  ribbands,  toys,  &c. ' 

There  is  fcarce  a  manufa6lure  in  Europe,  but  what  is 
brought  to  great  perfection  in  England  ;  and  therefore  it  is 
perfedly  unneceflary  to  enumerate  them  all.  The  woollen 
manufa6lure  is  the  moft  confiderable,  and  exceeds  in  goodnefs 
5ind  quantity  that  of  any  other  nation.    Hard-ware  h  another 
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capital  article  ;  locks,  edge-tools,  guns,  fwords,  and  other 
arms,  exceed  any  thing  of  the  kind  ;  houihold  utenfils  of 
brafs,  iron,  and  pewter,  alfo  are  very  great  articles  ;  our 
clocks  and  watches  are  in  very  great  efteem.  I'here  are  but 
few  manufactures  we  are  defedtive  in.  In  thofe  of  lace  and 
paper  we  do  not  feem  to  excel  ;  but  we  import  much  m.ore 
than  we  fhould,  if  the  duty  on  Britijh  paper  were  taken  oft. 
As  to  foreign  traffic,  the  woollen  manufacture  is  ftill  the  great 
foundation  and  fupport  of  it. 

Our  American  colonies  are  the  objects  that  naturally  firft 
prefent  themfelves  for  our  difcuffion,  and  they  may  be  divided 
into  two  clafles,  our  pofTeflions  on  the  continent,  and  thofe 
in  the  iflands,  which  go  under  the  name  of  the  Weft- 
Indies. 

I  fhall  rank  the  Englifh  pofTeiTions  in  North- America, 
under  the  heads  of  the  following  colonics,  viz.  Hudfon*s 
Bay,  Labrador,  Newfoundland,  Canada,  Nova-Scotia,  New- 
England,  Rhode-Ifland,  Connecticut,  and  New-Hampfhire, 
(the  three  laft  forming  one  colony)  New  York,  Penfylvania, 
and  Maryland,  (originally  but  one  colony)  North-Carolina, 
South-Carolina,  Georgia,  Eaft  and  Weft  Florida.  The  chief 
commodities  exported  from  Great-Britain  to  thofe  colonies,  are 
wrought  iron,  fteel,  copper,  pewter,  lead,  and  brafs,  cor- 
dage, hemp,  fail-cloth,  ftiip-chandlery,  painter's  colours, 
millinery,  hofiery,  haberdafhery,  gloves,  hats,  broad  cloths, 
ftuffs,  flannels,  Colchefter  bays,  long  ell  filks,  gold  and  fil- 
ver  lace,  Manchefter  goods,  Britifh,  foreign,  and  Irifh  linens, 
earthen  wares,  grind-ftones,  Birmingham  and  Sheffield  wares, 
toys,  fadlery,  cabinet  wares,  feeds,  cheefe,  ftrong  beer,  fmoak- 
ing  pipes,  fnuffs,  wines,  fpirits,  and  drugs,  Eaft-India  goods, 
books,  paper,  leather,  befides  many  other  articles,  according 
to  the  different  wants  and  exigencies  of  the  different  colonies, 
impoffible  to  be  enumerated  here. 

The  commodities  exported  from  America  to  Great  Britain, 
and  other  markets,  are  tobacco,  rice,  flour,  bifcuit,  wheat, 
beans,  peas,  oats,  Indian  corn,  and  other  grain ;  honey,  apples, 
cyder,  and  onions  ;  falt-beef,  pork,  hams,  bacon,  venifon, 
tongues,  butter  and  cheefe,  prodigious  quantities  of  cod,  mack- 
arel,  and  other  fifh,  and  fifh  oil  ;  furs  and  fkins  of  wild  beafts, 
fuch  as  bear,  beaver,  otter,  fox,  deer,  and  racoon ;  horfes,  and 
live  ftock  ;  timber  planks,  mafts,  boards,  ftaves,  fhingles,  pitch, 
tar,  and  turpentine  ;  fliips  built  for  fale ;  flax,  flax-feed,  and 
cotton  ;  indigo,  pot-afh,  bees-wax,  tallow,  copper  ore,  and 
iron  in  bars  and  in  pigs  ;  befides  many  other  commodities  pe- 
culiar to  the  climes  and  foil  of  different  provinces.  As  to  thofe, 
which  have  been  acquired  by  the  laft  general  peace,  they  are 
certainly  very  improveabk,  agj  can  wc  form  any  judgment  of 
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them,  in  their  prefent  infantine  unfettled  ftate.  It  does  not  en- 
ter within  my  defign,  nor  indeed  does  it  fall  within  my  fubjeA, 
to  recapitulate  the  differences  that  unhappily  fubfilt  at  prefent 
between  thofe  colonies,  and  their  mother  country.  It  is  fuffi- 
cient  if  I  exhibit  a  ftate  of  the  trade  between  them,  as  it  exifted 
when  thofe  differences  took  place,  marking  at  the  fame  tim« 
the  commercial  ftrength  and  fliipping  of  the  colonies. 


Colonies. 

Ships. 

Seamen. 

Exports  from 
Great  Britain. 

Exports  from 
the  Colonies^v 

Hudfon's  Say 

T 

I  'JO 

L,  16,000 

L.  29^340 

Labrador,.  Amen-  7 
can  veflels  120  J 

49,050 

Newfoundland  7 
(3000  boats)  \ 

30O 

20,560 

273,400 

345,000 

Canada 

34 

408 

105,000 

705,500 

Nova  Scotia 

6 

72 

26,500 

38,000 

New  England 

46 

395,000 

.  370,500 

Rhode  Ifland,  J 

Connedlicut,  and  > 
New  Hampshire  J 

3 

36 

12,000 

114,500 

526,000 

New  York 

30 

3  JO 

531,000 

Penfylvania 

35 

390 

611,000 

705,500 

Virginia  and  Ma-  7 
ryland  > 

3j96o 

865,000 

i,04o,ooj^ 

North  Carolina 

34 

408 

i8,coo 

68,350 

South  Carolina 

140 

1,680 

365,000 

395,666 

Georgia 

24 

240 

49,000 

74,200 

Eaft  Florida 

2 

24 

7,000 

Weft  ditto 

10 

120 

V  97>ooo 

63,000 

1,078 

28,910 

3,370,900 

3,924,60s 

The  principal  iflands  belonging  to  the  Englifh,  in  the 
Weft  Indies,  are  the  Bermudas,  or  Summer  iflands  ;  the 
Bahama,  or  Lucayan  iflands  ;  Jamaica,  Anguilla,  Berbuda, 
St.  Chriftopher's,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montferrat,  Dominica, 
St.  Vincent,  Barbados,  Tobago,  and  Granada,  and  the  Gre- 
nadines, or  Grenadillos.  Of  thefe,  Dominica,  St.  Vincent, 
Tobago,  and  Granada,  were  ceded  by  France  to  Great-Bri- 
tain, by  the  definitive  treaty  of  1763. 

The  Englifh  trade  with  their  Weft  India  iflands,  confifts 
chiefly  in  fugars,  rum,  cotton,  logwood,  cocoa,  coffee,  pim.ento, 
ginger,  indigo,  materials  for  dyers,  mahogany,  and  manchineel 
planks,  drugs  and  preferves  ;  for  thefe  the  exports  from  England 
are  ofnaburgs,  a  coarfe  kind  of  linen,  with  which  the  Weft- 
Indians  now  clothe  their  flaves  j  linen  of  all  forts,  with  broad- 
cloth, and  kerfies,  for  the  planters,  their  overfeers  and  fami- 
lies ;  filks  and  ftuffs  for  their  ladies  and  houfhold  fervants  ; 
red  caps  for  their  flaves  of  both  fexes ;  ftockings  and  ftioes  o{ 
all  forts  J  gloves  and  hats ;  millinery  ware,  and  perukes  ; 
laces  for  linen,  woollen,  and  filks  ;  ftrong  beer,  pale  beer, 
pickles,  candles,  butter,  and  cheefe  ;  iron  ware,  as  faws, 
flies,  axes,  hatchets,  chilTels,  adzts,  hoes,  mattocks,  gouges^ 
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planes,  augres,  nails ;  lead,  powder,  and  (hot ;  brafs  and 
copper  wares  ;  toys,  coals,  and  pantiles  ;  cabinet  wares,  fnufFs, 
and  in  general  whatever  is  raifed  or  manufactured  in  Great  Bri- 
tain ;  alfo  negroes  from  Africa,  and  all  forts  of  India  goods. 
Formerly  the  Englilh  Weft  India  iflands,  fent  home  large 
quantities  of  money  in  fpecie,  which  they  got  upon  the  ba- 
lance of  trade  with  the  French,  Spaniards,  and  Portuguefe. 
We  cannot,  however,  fpealc  with  any  precifion,  as  to  the 
particulars  of  the  trade  between  the  Engliih  Weft  Indies, 
and  the  mother  country,  though  undoubtedly  it  is  highly 
for  the  benefit  of  the  latter,  becaufe  of  the  ceftions  made 
of  new  iflands  there  by  the  late  peace,  which,  when  fully 
peopled,  muft  have  a  very  fenfible  influence  upon  the  former 
fyftem  of  commerce  in  thofe  parts,  as  I  ftiall  have  occafion  to 
obferve  in  its  proper  place. 

The  trade  of  England  to  the  Eaft  Indies  conftitutes  one  of 
the  moft  ftupendous,  political,  as  well  as  commercial  ma- 
chines, that  is  to  be  met  with  in  hiftory.  The  trade  itfelf  is 
cxclufive,  and  lodgtd  in  a  company,  which  has  a  temporary 
monopoly  of  it,  in  confidcration  of  money  advanced  to  the 
government.  Without  entering  into  the  hiftory  of  the  Eaft 
India  trade,  within  thefc  twenty  years  paft,  and  the  com- 
pany's concerns  in  that  country,  it  is  fufncient  to  fay,  that 
beiiclcs  their  fcttlements  on  the  coaft  of  India,  which  they 
enjoy  under  proper  rcftri6lions,  by  a61:  of  parliament,  they 
have,  through  the  various  internal  revolutions  which  have 
happened  at  Indoftaii,  acquired  fuch  territorial  pofteffions,  as 
renders  them  the  moft  formidable  commercial  republic  (for 
fo  it  may  be  called  in  its  prefent  fituation)  that  has  been 
known  in  the  world  fmce  the  demolition  of  Carthage.  Their 
r  venues  are  only  Icjiov/n,  and  that  but  imperfectly,  to  the; 
d  I  relators  of  the  company,  who  arc  chofen  annually  by  the 
proprietors  of  the  ftock  ;  but  it  has  been  publicly  affirmed, 
tiiat  it  amounts  annually  to  above  three  millions  and  a  half 
fterh'ng.  The  expences  of  the  company  in  forts,  fleets,  and 
armies,  for  maintaining  thofe  acquifitions,  are  certainly  very 
great ;  but  after  thefe  are  defrayed,  the  company  not  only 
clears  a  vaft  fum,  but  is  able  to  pay  to  the  government  four 
hundred  thoufand  pounds  yearly,  for  a  certain  time,  partly 
by  way  of  indemnification,  for  the  expences  of  the  public  in 
proiecting  the  company,  and  partly  as  a  tacit  tribute  for  thofe 
polieftions  that  are  territorial  and  not  commercial.  This 
republic  therefore  cannot  be  faid  to  be  independent,  and  it  is 
hard  to  fay  what  form  it  may  take  when  the  term  of  the  bar- 
-gain  with  the  government  is  expired. 

This  company  exports  to  the  Eaft  Indies  all  kinds  of 
woollen  manufacture,  all  forts  of  hard- ware,  lead,  bullion, 
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and  quickfilver.  Their  imports  confift  of  gold,  diamonds,  raw- 
fdlc,  drugs,  tea,  pepper,  arrack,  porcelain,  or  China  ware,  falt- 
petre  for  home  confumption  ;  and  of  wrought  filks,  muflins, 
callicoes,  cottons,  and  all  the  woven  manufa6tures  of  India, 
for  exportation  to  foreign  countries.  I  fhall  now  proceed  to 
a  concife  view  of  the  Englifh  trade  to  other  countries,  accord- 
ing to  the  lateft,  and  moft  authentic  accounts. 

To  Turkey  England  fends,  in  her  own  bottoms,  woollen 
cloths,  tin,  lead,  and  iron,  hard-ware,  iron  utenfils,  clocks, 
watches,  verdegris,  fpices,  cochineel,  and  logwood.  She  im- 
ports from  thence  raw-filks,  carpets,  fkins,  dying  drugs, 
cotton,  fruits,  medicinal  drugs,  coffee,  and  fome  other  arti-. 
cles.  Formerly  the  balance  of  this  trade  was  about  500,000 1. 
annually,  in  favour  of  England.  The  Englifh  trade  was 
afterwards  diminifhed  through  the  practices  of  the  French  : 
but  the  Turkey  trade  at  prefent  is  at  a  very  low  ebb  with  the 
French  as  well  as  the  Englifh.  It  is  to  be  prefumed,  if  the 
Ruffians  are  fufFered  to  drive  the  Turks  out  of  Europe,  that 
Great-Britain  will  fecure  to  herfelf  a  port  in  one  of  the  nume- 
rous fine  iflands  of  the  Levant. 

England  exports  to  Italy,  woollen  goods  of  various  kinds, 
peltry,  leather,  lead,  tin,  fifh,  and  Eaft  India  goods  ;  and 
brings  back  raw  and  thrown  filk,  wines,  oil,  foap,  olives, 
oranges,  lemons,  pomegranates,  dried  fruits,  colours,  an- 
chovies, and  other  articles  of  luxury  :  the  balance  of  this 
trade  in  favour  of  England,  is  annually  about  200,000!. 

To  Spain,  England  fends  all  kinds  of  woollen  goods,  lea- 
ther, tin,  lead,  fifh,  corn,  iron  and  brafs  manufaftures  ; 
haberdafhery  wares,  afTortments  of  linen  from  Germany,  and 
elfewhere,  for  her  American  colonies  :  and  receives  in  return, 
wines,  oils,  dried  fruits,  oranges,  lemons,  olives,  wools, 
indico,  cochineal,  and  other  dying  drugs,  colours,  gold  and 
filver  coin. 

Portugal,  till  of  late,  was,  upon  commercial  accounts,  the 
favourite  ally  of  England,  whofe  fleets  and  armies  hav?  more 
than  once  faved  her  from  deflrudlion.  Of  late  her  miniflry 
have  changed  their  fyflem,  and  have  fallen  in  with  the  view$ 
of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon.  They  have  ellablifhed  courts, 
which  are  inconfiflent  with  the  treaties  between  Portugal  and 
England,  and  defraud  the  Englifli  merchants  of  great  parts  of 
their  capitals,  which  they  find  it  impofTible  to  recover.  They 
have  likewife  erected  two  Brazil  companies  ;  the  one  for  Ma- 
ranham,  and  Gran  Para,  the  other  for  Perambuco,  greatly  to 
the  detriment  of  the  Englifh  rights.  The  court  of  London 
is,  at  this  time,  by  its  miniflers,  making  the  flrongefl  efforts 
for  redrefs,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  be  attended  with 
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fuccefs,  as  Portugal  itfelf  cannot  exift  even  as  a  kingdom, 
but  by  the  prote6lion  of  the  Engli{h,  Before  thefe  mifunder- 
ftandings  happened,  the  Englifh  trade  to  Portugal  was  highly 
beneficial  for  both  nations.  England  fent  to  that  country 
almoft  the  fame  kind  of  merchandize^?  as  to  Spain,  and  they 
received  in  return  vaft  quantities  of  wines,  with  oils,  fait, 
dried  and  moift  fruits,  dying  drugs,  and  gold  coins. 

To  France,  England  fends  much  tobacco,  lead,  tin,  flan- 
nels, horns,  and  fometimes  corn  ;  and  always  much  money 
at  the  long  run  ;  and  brings  home,  in  a  fmuggling  way, 
2  much  greater  value  in  wines,  brandies,  linen,  cambrics, 
lace,  velvets,  and  many  other  prohibited  fopperies,  and  bro- 
cades ;  always  very  confiderably  to  England's  difadvantage. 
But  as  there  is  no  commercial  treaty  fubfifting  between 
England  and  f>ance,  not  even  in  time  of  peace,  England's 
jiif!:  lofs  cannot  be  afccrtained. 

England  fends  to  Flanders,  fergcs,  flannels,  tin,  lead, 
fugars,  and  tobacco  ;  and  receives  in  return,  laces,  linen, 
cambrics,  and  other  articles  of  luxury,  by  which  England 
lofes  upon  the  balance  250,000 1.  fl-erling  yearly.  To  Ger- 
many, England  fends  cloths  and  ftufPs,  tin,  pewter,  fugars, 
tobacco,  and  Eaft  India  merchandize  ;  and  brings  thence  vaft 
quantities  of  linen,  thread,  goat-fkins,  tinned  plates,  timbers 
for  all  ufes,  wines,  and  many  other  articles.  Before  the  late 
war,  the  balance  of  this  trade  was  thought  to  be  500,000  1. 
annually,  to  the  prejudice  of  England,  but  that  fum  is  now 
ereatly  reduced,  as  moll  of  the  German  princes  now  find  it 
their  intereft  to  clothe  their  armies  in  Englifh  manufactures. 
1  have  already  mentioned  the  trade  with  Denmark,  Norway, 
Sweden,  and  Rulfia,  which  formerly  was  againft  England, 
but  the  balance  is  now  vaftly  diminifhed  by  the  great  improve- 
ments of  her  American  colonics,  in  raifing  hemp,  flax,  mak- 
ing pot-afhes,  iron-works,  and  tallow,  all  which  ufcd  to  be 
furniflicd  to  her  by  the  northern  powers. 

To  Holland,  England  fends  an  immenfe  quantity  of  many 
fc>rts  of  merchandize;  fuch  as  all  kinds  of  woollen  goods, 
hides,  corn,  coals,  Eaft  India  and  Turkey  merchandize, 
tobacco,  tar,  fugnr,  rice,  ginger,  and  other  American  pro- 
duftions^  and  makes  returns  in  fine  linen,  lace,  cambrics, 
thread,  tapes,  incle,  ^  madder,  boards,  drugs,  whalebone, 
train-oil,  toys,  and  many  other  things ;  and  the  balance  is 
iifually  fuppofed  to  be  much  in  favour  of  England.  I  fhall 
forbear  to  mention  the  trade  between  Enghnd  and  Ireland, 
till  I  come  to  treat  of  the  latter  kingdom.. 

The  acquifitions  which  the  Englifh  have  made_  upon  the 
coaft  of  Guinea,  particularly  their  fettlement  at  Sqwq^^U  have 
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•pened  new  fources  of  commerce  with  Africa.  The  French, 
when  in  pofleffion  of  Senegal,  traded  there  for  gold,  flaves, 
hides,  oftrich  feathers,  bees-v/aXj  millet,  ambergris,  and, 
above  all,  for  that  ufeful  commodity,  gum  Senegal,  which 
was  monopolized  by  them  and  the  Dutch.  At  prefent  Eng- 
land fends  to  the  coaft  of  Guinea,  fundry  forts  of  coarfe  wool- 
len and  linen,  iron,  pewter,  brafs  and  hardware  manufac- 
tures, lead-fhot,  fwords,  knives,  fire-arms^  gunpowder,  and 
glafs  manufaftures.  And,  befides  its  drawing  no  money  out 
of  the  kingdom,  it  fupplies  her  American  colonies  with 
negro  flaves,  amounting  in  number  to  above  100,000  an- 
nually. The  other  returns  are  in  gold  duft,  gum,  dying  and 
other  drugs,  red  wood,  Guinea  grains,  and  ivory. 

To  Arabia,  Perfia,  China,  and  other  parts  of  Afia,  Eng- 
land fends  much  foreign  filver  coin  and  bullion,  and  fundry 
Englifh  manufactures  of  woollen  goods,  and  of  lead,  iron^ 
and  brafs  ;  and  brings  home  from  thofe  remote  regions,  muflins 
and  cottons  of  many  various  kinds,  callicoes,  raw  and  wrought 
filk,  chints  ;  teas,  porcelain,  gold  dull,  coffee,  falt-petre, 
and  many  other  drugs.  And  fo  great  a  quantity  of  thofe  va- 
rious merchandize  are  re-exported  to  foreign  European  nations^ 
as  more  than  abundantly  compenfates  for  all  the  fiiver  bullion 
which  England  carries  out. 

During  the  infancy  of  commerce  with  foreign  parts,  it  was 
judged  expedient  to  grant  exclufive  charters  to  particular 
bodies  or  corporationi>  of  men  ,  hence  the  Eafl-India,  Souths 
Sea,  Hudfon's-Bay,  Turkey,  Rullia,  and  Royal  African 
companies  ;  but  the  trade  to  Turkey,  RuiTia,  and  Africa,  is 
jiow  laid  open,  though  the  merchant  who  propofes  to  trade 
thither,  muft  become  a  member  of  the  company,  be  fubje6t  to 
their  laws  and  regulations,  and  advance  a  fmall  fum  at  ad- 
miliion,  for  the  purpofes  of  fupporting  confuls,  forts,  &c. 

With  regard  to  the  general  account  of  England's  foreign 
balance,  the  exports  have  been  computed  at  feven  millions 
Iterling,  and  its  imports  at  five,  of  which  above  one  million 
is  re-exported ;  fo  that  if  this  calculation  is  true,  England 
gains,  annually,  three  millions  fterling  in  trade  j  but  this  is 
a  point  upon  which  the  moft  experienced  merchants,  and 
ableft  calculators,  differ.  After  all  that  has  been  faid,  it  muft 
be  acknowledged,  that  many  exceptions  lie  to  particular  efti- 
mates.  The  vaft  improvements  at  home,  in  iron,  filk,  linen^ 
and  other  manufadures,  and  the  growing  imports  from  Ame^ 
rica,  muft  greatly  diminifti  the  Englifh  imports  from  abroad. 
On  the  other  hand,  fome  of  the  other  European  nations  are 
making  vigorous  efforts  for  rivalling  the  EngliAi  manufa6lures. 
With  what  fuccefs  they  may  be  attended,  time  alone  can 
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determine  ;  but  hitherto,  the  appearances  on  their  fide  are  net 
very  promifmg. 

Yet  our  foreign  trade  does  not  amount  to  one  fixth  part  of 
the  inland  ;  the  annual  produce  of  the  natural  products  and 
manufa6lures  of  England  amounting  to  above  forty-two  mil- 
lions. The  gold  and  filver  of  England  is  received  from  Por- 
tugal, Spain,  Jamaica,  the  American  colonies,  and  Africa  ; 
but  great  part  of  this  gold  and  filvcr  we  again  export  to  Hol- 
land, and  the  Eaft  Indies  ;  and  it  is  fuppofed  that  two-thirds 
of  all  the  foreign  traffic  of  England  is  carried  on  in  the  port 
of  London. 

We  fhall  conclude  this  account  of  our  trade,  with  the  fol- 
lowing comparative  view  of  fhipping,  which,  till  a  better 
table  can  be  formed,  may  have  its  ufes. 

If  the  fhipping  of  Europe  be  divided  into  twenty  parts,  then. 


Great  Britain,  Sec.  is  computed  to  have     —    —  6 

The  United  Provinces        —      6 

Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Ruffia  —  —  2 
The  trading  cities  of  Germany,  and  the  Aurtrian 

Netherlands           ■       I 

France               —        —       —       —       —  2 

Spain  and  Portugal       —       —         —        —  2 

Italy,  and  the  reft  of  Europe                —  I 


My  bounds  will  not  afford  room  to  enter  into  a  particular 
detail  of  the  places  where  thofe  Englifh  manufactures,  which 
are  mentioned  in  the  above  account,  are  fabricated  ;  a  few 
general  ftricSlures,  however,  may  be  proper. 

Cornwall  and  Devon/hire  fupply  tin  and  lead,  and  woollen 
manufactures  are  common  to  almoft  all  the  weftern  counties. 
Dorfetfhire  manufactures  cordage  for  the  navy,  feeds  an  in- 
credible number  of  fheep,  and  has  large  lace  manufactures. 
Somerfetfhirc,  befides  furnifhing  lead,  copper,  and  lapis  cala- 
minaris,  has  large  manufactures  of  bone  lace,  ftockings  and 
caps.  Briftol,  which  is  both  a  city  and  county,  is  faid  by 
fome  to  employ  2C00  maritime  veflels  of  all  fizes,  coafters  as 
well  as  (hips  employed  in  foreign  voyages  :  it  has  many  very 
important  manufactures  ;  its  glafs-bottle  and  drinking-glal's 
one  alone  occupying  fifteen  large  houfes  :  its  brafs-wire  ma- 
nufactures are  alfo  very  confidcrable.  Vaft  manufactures  of 
all  kinds,  glafs  in  particular,  are  carried  on  in  London  and  its 
neighbourhood  ;  the  gold  and  filver  manufactures  of  London 
and  Spitalfields,  through  the  encouragement  given  them  by  the 
court  and  the  nobility,  already  equal,  if  they  do  not  exceed, 
thofe  of  any  country  in  Europe.  Colchefter  is  famous  for 
i;>  manufactures  of  bays  and  ferges  j  and  Norwich  for  its 
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•excellent  ftufFs,  camblets,  druggets,  and  ftockings.  Birming- 
ham, though  no  corporation,  is  one  of  the  largeft  and  moft 
populous  towns  in  England,  and  carries  on  an  amazing  trade, 
in  excellent  and  ingenious  hard-ware  manufa6^:ures,  particu- 
larly fnulF  and  tobacco-boxes,  buttons,  fhoe-buckles,  etwees, 
and  many  other  forts  of  fteel  and  brafs  wares  :  it  is  here,  and 
in  Sheffield,  which  is  famous  for  cutlery,  that  the  true  genius 
of  Engli/h  art  and  induftry  is  to  be  feen  ;  for  fuch  are  their 
excellent  inventions  for  fabricating  hard  wares,  that  they  can 
ajfFord  them  for  the  fourth  part  of  the  price  at  which  other 
nations  can  furnifh  the  fame  or  an  inferior  kind  :  the  cheap- 
nefs  of  coals,  and  all  neceflaries,  and  the  conveniency  of  fitu- 
ation,  no  doubt,  contribute  greatly  to  this. 

The  northern  counties  of  England  carry  on  a  prodigious 
trade  in  the  coarfer  and  (lighter  woollen  manufactures  ;  witnefs 
thofe  of  Hallifax,  Leeds,  Wakefield  and  Richmond,  and, 
above  all,  Manchefter  ;  which,  by  its  variety  of  beautiful  cot- 
tons, dimities,  tickens,  checks,  and  the  like  ftufFs,  is  become 
a  large  and  populous  place,  though  it  is  only  a  village,  and 
its  higheft  magiftrate  a  conftable.  I  might  mention  Co- 
ventry, Nottingham,  Leicefter,  Derby,  Kendal,  and  many 
other  manufacfluring  towns  and  places  of  England,  each 
of  which  is  noted  for  fome  particular  commodity,  but  the 
detail  would  become  too  bulky.  I  muft  not,  however,  dif- 
mifs  this  head,  without  obferving  the  beautiful  porcelane  and 
earthen  ware  that  has  of  late  years  been  manufa6lured  in 
different  places  of  England,  particularly  in  Worcefterfliire  and 
StafFordfhire.  The  Englifh  carpets,  particularly  thofe  of 
Wilton  and  Kidderminfter,  though  but  a  late  manufacture, 
greatly  exceed  in  beauty  any  imported  from  Turkey,  and  are 
extremely  durable;  and  confequently,  is  a  vaft  faving  to  the 
nation.  Paper,  which  till  very  lately,  was  imported  in  vaft 
quantities  from  France  and  Holland,  is  now  made  in  every 
corner  of  the  kingdom,  and  is  a  mofl  neceffary  as  well  as  bene- 
ficial manufacture.  The  parliament,  of  late,  has  given  en- 
couragement for  reviving  the  manufacture  of  falt-petre,  which 
was  firft  attempted  in  England  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  but 
was  dropt  afterwards  in  favour  of  the  Eafl-India  company  : 
the  fuccefs  of  fuch  an  undertaking  would  be  of  immenfe  bene- 
fit, as  well  as  fecurity  to  the  n  itlon. 

After  ail  that  has  been  faid  on  this  head,  the  feats  of  manu- 
factures, and  confequently  of  trade,  in  England,  are  fluctuat- 
ing ;  they  will  always  follow  thofe  places  where  living  is  cheap, 
and  taxes  are  eafy  :  for  this  reafon,  they  have  been  obferved 
of  late  to  move  towards  the  northern  counties,  where  provifions 
are  in  plenty,  and  the  land-tax  very  low;  add  to  this,  that 
probably,  in  a  few  years,  the  inland  navigations  which  are 
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opening  in  many  parts  of  England,  will  make  vaft  alterations 
as  to  its  internal  ftate. 

Many  fenfible  but  fpeculative  Englifhmen,  daily  expref? 
their  apprchenfions,  left  the  weight  of  taxes  and  dearnefs  of 
living  in  England,  fnould  enable  other  nations  to  ruin  the 
Englifh  trade  at  foreign  markets,  by  underworking  them. 
This  objedtioji  is  of  a  long  ftanding,  and  would  have  great 
weight,  did  not  experience  prove  that  it  is  not  founded  in  faft. 
An  Englifn  workman,  it  is  true,  lives  much  better  than  a 
foreigner,  but  then  he  will  do  double,  if  not  triple  the  work^ 
in  the  fa.re  time  ;  and  other  nations  are  taxed  deeply  as  well 
35  England. 

4  Jhort  view  of  the  Stocks,  or  public  Funds  in  England^  luith  an 
hijlorical  account  of  the  Eaji-India,  the  Bank,  and  South-Sea 
Companies, 

As  there  are  few  fubje£ls  of  converfation  more  general  than 
the  value  of  flocks,  and  hardly  any  thing  fo  little  underftood, 
notjiing  can  be  more  ufeful  than  a  fhort  account  of  them, 
which  we  fhall  here  give  in  as  clear  and  concife  a  manner  as 
po/Tible  ;  prefcntingour  readers  with  the  rationale  of  the  ftocks, 
and  a  fhort  hillory  of  the  fevcral  companies,  dcfcribing  the 
nature  of  their  feparate  funds,  the  ufes  to  which  they  are  ap^ 
plied,  and  the  various  purpofes  theyanfwer,  both  with  refpecl 
to  the  government,  the  companies  themfelves,  and  the  com- 
irmnity  in  general. 

In  order  to  give  a  clear  idea  of  the  money  tranfa6fions  of  the 
feveral  companies,  it  is  proper  we  fhould  fay  fomething  of  mo- 
ney in  general,  and  particularly  of  paper  money,  and  the  dif- 
ference between  that  and  the  current  fpecie.  Money  is  the 
ftandard  of  the  value  of  all  the  necefTaries  and  accommodations 
of  life,  and  paper-money  is  the  reprefentative  of  that  flandard 
to  fuch  a  degree,  as  to  fupply  its  place,  and  to  anfwer  all  the 
purpofes  of  gold  and  filver  coin.  Nothing  is  necelTary  to  make 
this  reprefentative  of  money  fupply  the  place  of  fpecie,  but  the 
credit  of  that  ofRceor  company,  who  delivers  it;  which  credit 
confifts  in  its  always  being  ready  to  turn  it  into  fpecie  when- 
ever required.  This  is  exavStly  the  cafe  of  the  Bank  of  Eng^ 
land  •,  the  notes  of  this  company  are  of  the  fame  value  as  thg 
current  coin,  as  they  may  be  turned  into  it  whenever  the  pof-r 
fefTor  plcafes.  From  hence,  as  notes  are  a  kind  of  money, 
the  counterfeiting  them  is  punifhed  with  death,  as  well  as 
coining. 

The  method  of  depofiting  money  in  the  Bank,  and  ex- 
changing it  for  notes  (though  they  bear  no  intercft)  is  attended 
with  many  conveniencies  3  as  th«y  are  not  only  fafer  than 
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money  In  the  hands  of  the  owner  himfelf ;  but  as  the  notes  are 
more  portable,  ar*d  capable  of  a  much  more  eafy  conveyance : 
fmce  a  bank  note  for  a  very  large  fum,  may  be  fent  by  the 
poft,  and  to  prevent  the  defigns  of  robbers,  may,  without 
damage,  be  cut  in  two,  and  fent  at  two  feveral  times.  Or 
bills,  called  Bank  poft-bills,  may  be  bad  by^application  at  the 
Bank,  which  are  particularly  calculated  to  prevent  lofies  by 
robberies,  they  being  made  payable  to  the  order  of  the  perfon 
who  takes  them  out,  at  a  certain  number  of  days  after  fight ; 
which  gives  an  opportunity  to  flop  bills  at  the  Bank,  if  they 
fhould  be  loft,  and  prevents  their  being  fo  eafily  negociated  by 
itrangers  as  common  Bank  notes  are  :  and  whoever  confiders 
the  hazard,  the  expence  and  trouble,  there  would  be  in 
fending  large  fums  of  gold  and  filver  to  and  from  diftant  places, 
muft  alfo  confider  this  as  a  very  fmgular  advantage.  Befides 
which,  another  benefit  attends  them  ;  for  if  they  are  deftroyed 
by  time,  or  other  accident,  the  Bank  will,  on  oath  being  made 
of  fuch  accident,  and  fecurity  being  given,  pay  the  money  to 
the  perfon  who  was  in  pofleilion  of  them. 

Bank  notes  differ  from  all  kinds  of  ftock  in  thefe  three 
particulars;  i.  They  are  always  of  the  fame  value.  2.  They 
are  paid  oiT  without  being  transferred  ;  and,  3.  They  bear 
jio  intereft  ;  while  ftocks  are  a  fhare  in  a  company's  funds, 
bought  without  any  condition  of  having  the  principal  returned, 
India  bonds  indeed  (by  fome  perfons,  though  erroneoufly, 
denominated  ftock)  are  to  be  excepted,  they  being  made  pay- 
able at  fix  months  notice,  either  on  the  fide  of  the  company  or 
of  the  pofteflbr. 

By  the  word  Stock  was  originally  meant,  a  particular  fum 
of  money  contributed  to  the  eftablifhing  a  fund  to  enable  a 
company  to  carry  on  a  certain  trade,  by  means  of  which  the 
perfon  became  a  partner  in  that  trade,  and  received  a  fhare  in 
the  profit  made  thereby,  in  proportion  to  the  money  employed. 
But  this  term  has  been  extended  farther,  though  improperly, 
to  fignify  any  fum  of  money  which  has  been  lent  to  the  go- 
vernment, on  condition  of  receiving  a  certain  intereft  till  tlie 
money  is  repaid,  and  which  makes  a  part  of  the  national  debt. 
As  the  fecurity  both  of  the  government  and  of  the  public  com- 
panies is  efteemed  preferable  to  that  of  any  private  perfon,  as 
the  ftocks  are  negotiable  and  may  be  fold  at  any  time,  and  as 
the  intereft  is  always  punctually  paid  when  due,  fo  they  are 
thereby  enabled  to  borrow  money  on  a  lower  intereft  thari 
what  might  be  obtained  from  lending  it  to  private  perfons, 
where  there  is  often  fome  danger  of  lofing  both  principal  and 
intereft, 
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But  as  every  capital  ftock  or  fund  of  a  company  is  raifcd 
for  a  particular  purpofe,  and  limited  by  parliament  to  a  certain 
fum,  it  neceirarily  follows,  that  when  that  fund  is  complcated, 
no  ftock  can  be  bought  of  the  company ;  though  (hares 
already  purchafed,  may  be  transferred  from  one  pcrfon  to 
another.  This  being  the  cafe,  there  is  frequently  a  great 
difproportion  between  the  original  value  of  the  fliares,  and 
what  is  given  for  them  when  transferred  ;  for  if  there  are  more 
buyers  than  fellers,  a  perfon  who  is  indifferent  about  felling, 
will  not  part  with  his  (hare  without  a  confiderable  profit  to 
himfelf;  and  on  the  contrary,  if  many  are  difpofed  to  fell,  and 
few  inclined  to  buy,  the  value  of  fuch  fhares  will  naturally 
fall,  in  proportion  to  the  impatience  of  thofe  who  want  to 
turn  their  ftock  into  fpecie. 

Thefe  obfervations  may  ferve  to  give  our  readers  fome  idea 
of  the  nature  of  that  unjuftihable  and  diftioneft  practice  called 
Stock-jobbing,  the  myftery  of  v/hich  confifts  in  nothing  more 
than  this  :  the  perfons  concernL-d  in  that  practice,  who  are 
denominated  Stock-jobbers,  make  contrails  to  buy  or  fell,  at 
a  certain  diftant  time,  a  certain  quantity  of  fome  particular 
ftock,  againft  which  time  they  endeavour,  according  as  their 
contrail  is,  either  to  raife  or  lower  fuch  ftock,  by  raifing 
rumours  and  fpreading  fictitious  ftories,  in  order  to  induce 
people  either  to  fell  out  in  a  hurry,  and  confequently  cheap, 
if  they  are  to  deliver  ftock  ;  or  to  become  unwilling  to  fell, 
and  confequently  to  make  it  dearer,  if  they  are  to  receive 
ftock. 

The  perfons  who  make  thefe  contrails  are  not  in  general 
poftelTed  of  any  real  ftock,  and  when  the  time  comes  that 
they  are  to  receive  or  deliver  the  quantity  they  have  contrailed 
for,  they  only  pay  fuch  a  fum  of  money  as  makes  the  difference 
between  the  price  the  ftock  was  at  when  they  made  the  con- 
trait,  and  the  price  it  happens  to  be  at  when  the  contrail  is 
fulfilled  ;  and  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  perfons  not  worth 
100  1.  to  make  contrails  for  the  buying  or  felling  100,000  1. 
ftock.  In  the  language  of  Exchange-Alley,  the  buyer  in 
this  cafe  is  called  the  Bull,  and  the  feller  the  Bear. 

Befidcs  thefe,  there  are  another  fet  of  men,  who  though  of 
a  higher  rank,  may  properly  enough  come  under  the  fame 
denomination.  Thefe  are  the  great  monied  men,  who  are 
dealers  in  ftock,  and  con  traitors  with  the  government  when- 
ever any  new  money  is  to  be  borrowed.  Thefe  indeed  are  not 
fiilitious,  but  real  buyers  and  fellers  of  ftock  ;  but  by  raifing 
falfe  hopes,  or  creating  groundlefs  fears,  by  pretending  to  buy 
or  fell  large  quantities  of  ftock  on  a  fudden,  by  ufing  the  fore- 
jnentioned  fet  of  men  as  their  inftrumentSj  and  other  likeprac- 
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tices,  are  enabled  to  raife  or  fall  the  flocks  one  or  two  per 
cent,  at  pleafure. 

However,  the  real  value  of  one  ftock  above  another,  on 
account  of  its  being  more  profitable  to  the  proprietors,^  or  any 
thing  that  will  really,  or  only  in  imagination,  afFed  the  credit 
of  a  company,  or  endanger  the  government,  by  which  that 
credit  is  fecured,  muft  naturally  have  a  confiderable  effe&:  on 
the  ftocks.  Thus,  with  refpe»Si:  to  the  intereft  of  the  pro- 
prietors, a  fhare  in  the  ftock  of  a  trading  company  which 
produces  5  1.  or  61.  per  cent,  per  ann.  muft  be  more  valuable 
than  an  annuity  with  government  fecurity,  that  produes  no 
more  than  3I.  or4l.  per  cent,  per  annum  ;  and  confequentiy 
fuch  ftock  muft  fell  at  a  higher  price  than  fuch  an  annuity. 
Though  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  a  fhare  in  the  ftock  of  a 
trading  company  producing  5  1.  or  6  1.  per  cent,  per  annum, 
will  not  fetch  fo  much  money  at  market  as  a  government 
annuity  producing  the  fame  fum,  becaufe  the  fecurity  of  the 
company  is  not  reckoned  equal  to  that  of  the  government,  and 
the  continuance  of  their  paying  fo  much  per  annum,  is  more 
precarious,  as  their  dividend  is,  or  ought  to  be,  always  in  ^ 
proportion  to  the  profits  of  their  trade. 

As  the  ftocks  of  the  Eaft-India,  the  Bank,  and  South-Sea 
companies,  are  diftinguifhed  by  different  denominations,  and 
are  of  a  very  different  nature,  we  fhall  give  a  fhort  hiftory  of 
each  of  them,  together  with  an  account  of  the  different  ftocks 
each  is  poffeffed  of,  beginning  with  the  Eaft-India  company, 
as  the  firft  cftabliflied. 

Public  trading  companies.]  Of  thefe  the  Eaft-India 
company  takes  the  lead  ;  and  I  have  already  given  fome  account 
of  it,  as  being  the  capital  commercial  object  in  England. 
The  firft  idea  of  it  was  formed  in  queen  Eliiz,abeth's  time,  but 
it  has  fince  admitted  of  vaft  alterations.  Its  fhares,  or  fup- 
fcriptions,  were  originally  only  50  1.  fterling  ;  and  its  capital 
only  369,891  1.  5  s.  but  the  directors  having  a  confiderable 
dividend  to  make  in  1676,  it  v/as  agreed  to  join  the  profits  to 
the  capital,  by  which  the  fhares  were  doubled,  and,  confe- 
quentiy, each  became  of  100 1.  value,  and  the  capital  739,782  1. 
10  s.  to  which  capital,  if  963,6391.  the  profits  of  the  com- 
pany to  the  year  1685,  be  added,  the  whole  ftock  will  be 
found  to  be  1,703,402  1.  Though  the  eftablifhment  of  this 
company  was  vindicated  in  the  cleareft  manner  by  Sir  Jofiah 
Child,  and  other  able  advocates,  yet  the  partiality  which  the 
duke  of  York,  afterwards  James  II.  had  for  his  favourite 
African  trade,  the  loffes  it  fuftained  in  wars  with  the  Dutch, 
and  the  revolutions  which  had  happened  in  the  affairs  of  In~ 
doftan,  damped  the  ardour  of  the  public  to  fupport  it  j  fo  that 
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at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  when  the  war  broke  out  with 
France,  it  was  in  a  very  indifferent  fituation.  This  was  in 
a  great  meafure  owing  to  its  having  no  parliamentary  fanction, 
whereby  its  ftock  often  fold  for  one  half  lefs  than  it  was  really 
worth  ;  and  it  was  refolved  that  a  new  company  fliould  be 
erected,  under  the  authority  of  parliament. 

The  oppofition  given  to  all  the  public  fpirited  meafures  of 
king  William  by  faction,  rendered  this  propofal  a  matter  of 
vaft  difficulty,  but  at  laft,  after  many  parliamentary  enquiries, 
the  new  fubfcription  prevailed  j  and  the  fubfcribers,  upon 
advancing  two  millions  to  the  public  at  8  per  cent,  obtained 
an  a61:  of  parliament  in  their  favour.  The  old  company, 
however,  retained  a  vaft  intereft  both  in  the  parliament  and 
nation  ;  and  the  set  being  found  in  fome  refpe»Si:s  defective,  fo 
violent  a  ftruggle  between  the  two  companies  arofe,  that  in 
the  year  1 702,  they  were  united  by  an  indenture  tripartite.  In 
the  year  1708,  the  yearly  fund  of  8  per  cent,  for  two  millions, 
was  reduced  to  5  per  cent,  by  a  loan  of  1,200,000  1,  to  the 
public,  without  any  additional  intereft  ;  for  which  confidera-- 
tion  the  company  obtained  a  prolongation  of  its  exclufive 
privileges  ;  and  a  new  charter  was  granted  to  them,  under 
the  title  of  The  United  Company  of  Merchants  trading  to  the 
Eaft  Indies.  Its  exclufive  right  of  trade  was  prolonged  from 
time  to  time  ;  and  a  farther  fum  was  lent  by  the  company 
in  173c,  by  which,  though  the  company's  privileges  were 
extended  for  thirtv-three  years,  yet  the  intereft  of  their  capi- 
tal, which  then  amounted  to  3,200,000!.  was  reduced  to 
three  per  cent,  and  called  the  India  3  per  cent,  annuities. 

Thofe  annuities  are  different  from  the  trading  ftock  of  the 
company,  the  proprietors  of  which,  inftead  of  receiving  a 
regular  annuity,  have,  according  to  their  different  {hares,  a 
dividend  of  the  profits  arifing  from  the  company's  trade  ;  and 
that  dividend  rifes  or  falls  according  to  the  circumftances  of 
the  company,  either  real,  or,  as  is  too  often  the  cafe,  pre- 
tended. A  proprietor  of  ftock  to  the  amount  of  500  1, 
whether  man  or  woman,  native  or  foreigner,  has  a  right  to 
be  a  manager,  and  to  give  a  vote  in  the  general  council. 
'IVo  thoufand  pounds  is  the  qualification  for  a  director  :  the 
directors  are  twenty-four  in  number,  including  the  chairman 
and  deputy-chairman,  who  may  be  re-ele£fed  for  four  years 
fuccelTively.  The  chairman  has  a  falary  of  200  1.  a  year, 
and  each  of  the  directors  150  1.  The  meetings,  or  court  of 
directors,  are  to  be  held  at  leaft  once  a  week  ;  but  are  com- 
j-nonlv  oftener,  being  fummoned  as  occafion  requires.  Out  of 
the  body  of  directors  are  chofen  feveral  committees,  who  have 
the  peculiar  infpedlion  of  certain  branches  of  the  company's 
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bufinefs  ;  as  the  committee  of  correfpondence,  a  committee  of 
buying,  a  committee  of  treafury,  a  houfe  committee,  a  com- 
mittee of  warehoufes,  a  committee  of  fliipping,  a  committee  of 
accounts,  a  committee  of  law-fuits,  and  a  committee  to  prevent 
the  growth  of  private  trade  who  have  under  them  a  fecretary, 
cafliier,  clerks,  and  warehoufe-keepers. 

The  amazing  territorial  acquifitions  of  this  company,  which 
are  attended  with  a  proportionable  encreafe  of  trade,  joined  to 
the  dilTentions  among;  its  manag-ers  both  at  home  and  abroad^ 
have  of  late  engaged  the  attention  of  the  legiflature  fo  much, 
that  a  reftridlion  has  been  laid  for  their  dividends  for  a  certain 
time,  not  to  exceed  12  and  a  half  per  cent.  As  to  the  vaft 
fortunes  acquired  by  their  governors  and  officers  abroad,  the 
ftate  in  which  they  live,  and  their  other  economical  regula- 
tions, they  are  foreign  to  this  head. 

Other  officers  of  the  company  are  governors  and  fadors 
abroad,  fome  of  whom  have  guards  of  foldiers,  and  live  in  all 
the  ftate  of  fovereign  princes. 

Bank  of  England.]  The  company  of  the  Bank  was 
incorporated  by  parliament,  in  the  5th  and  6th  years  of  king 
William  and  queen  Mary,  by  the  name  of  the  Governors  and 
Company  of  the  Bank  of  England  ;  in  confideration  of  the 
loan  of  1,200,000  1.  granted  to  the  government ;  for  which  the 
fubfcribers  received  almoft  8  per  cent.  By  this  charter,  the 
company  are  not  to  borrow  under  their  common  feal,  unlefs 
by  adt  of  parliament  j  they  are  not  to  trade,  or  fufter  any  per- 
fon  in  truft  for  them,  to  trade  in  any  goods,  or  merchandize ; 
but  they  may  deal  in  bills  of  exchange,  in  buying  or  felling 
bullion,  and  foreign  gold  and  filver  coin,  &c. 

By  an  a<5l  of  parliament  palled  in  the  8th  and  9th  year  of 
Will.  III.  they  were  impowered  to  enlarge  their  capital  flock 
to  2,201,1711.  los.  It  was  then  alfo  enacted,  that  bank 
ftock  fliould  be  a  perfonal,  and  not  a  real  eftate  ;  that  no  con- 
trail either  in  word  or  writing,  for  buying  or  felling  Bank 
flock,  fhould  be  good  in  law,  unlefs  regiftered  in  the  books  of 
the  Bank  within  ieven  days  ;  and  the  ftock  transferred  in  four- 
teen days,  and  that  it  fhould  be  felony,  without  benefit  of 
clergy,  to  counterfeit  the  common  feal  of  the  Bank,  or  any 
fealed  Bank  bill,  or  any  Bank  note,  or  to  alter  or  erafe  fuch 
bills  or  notes. 

By  another  a6l  pafTed  in  the  yth  of  queen  Anne,  the  com^ 
pany  were  impowered  to  augment  their  capital  to  4,402,343  1. 
^nd  they  then  advanced  400,000  1.  more  to  the  government  ; 
and  in  1714,  they  advanced  another  loan  of  1,500,0001. 

In  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of  king  George  I.  the  intereft 
ef  their  capital  ftock  was  reduced  to  5  per  cent,  when  the 
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Bank  agreed  to  deliver  up  as  many  Exchequer  bills  as  amounted 
to  2,000,000 1.  and  to  accept  an  annuity  of  100,000  1.  and  it 
was  declared  lawful  for  the  Bank  to  call  from  their  members, 
in  proportion  to  their  interelts  in  the  capital  ftock,  fuch  fums 
of  money  as  in  a  general  court  ihould  be  found  neceflary.  If 
any  member  fhould  negle6i:  to  pay  his  fliare  of  the  monies  fo 
called  for,  at  the  time  appointed  by  notice  in  the  London 
Gazette,  and  fixed  upon  the  Royal  Exchange,  it  fliould  ht 
lawful  for  the  Bank,  not  only  to  ftop  the  dividend  of  fuch 
member,  and  to  apply  it  toward  payment  of  the  money  in 
queftion  ;  but  alfo  to  ftop  the  transfers  of  the  fhare  of  fuch 
^defaulter,  and  to  charge  him  with  an  intereft  of  5  per  cent, 
per  annum,  for  the  monev  fo  omitted  to  be  paid  :  and  if  the 
principal  and  intercft  fhould  be  three  months  unpaid,  the 
Bank  fhould  then  have  power  to  fell  fo  much  of  the  flock 
belonging  to  the  defaulter  as  would  fatisfy  the  fame. 

After  this,  the  Bank  reduced  the  intereft  of  the  2,000,000 1. 
lent  to  the  government,  from  5  to  4  per  cent,  and  purchafed 
leveral  other  annuities,  which  were  afterwards  redeemed  by  the 
government,  and  the  national  debt  due  to  the  Bank,  reduced 
to  i,6oo,OOol.  But  in  1742,  the  company  engaged  to  fupply 
the  government  with  1,600,000  1.  at  3  per  cent,  which  is  now 
railed  the  3  per  cent,  annuities  ;  fo  that  the  government  was 
now  indebted  to  the  company  3,200,0001.  the  one  half  car- 
rying 4,  and  the  other  3  per  cent. 

In  the  year  1 746,  the  company  agreed  that  the  fum  of 
986,800).  due  to  them  in  the  Exchequer  bills  unfatisfied,  on 
the  duties  for  licences  to  fell  fpirituous  liquors  by  retail,  fliould 
be  cancelled,  and  in  lieu  thereof  to  accept  of  an  annuity  of 
39,442  1.  the  intereft  of  that  fum  at  4  per  cent.  The  company 
alfo  agreed  to  advance  the  further  fum  of  1,000,000  1.  into 
i.he  Exchequer,  upon  the  credit  of  the  duties  arifing  by  the 
Trait  and  land-tax,  at  4  per  cent,  for  Exchequer  bills  to  be 
iifued  for  that  purpofe  ;  in  confideration  of  which,  the  com- 
pany were  enabled  to  augment  their  capital  with  986,800  1. 
the  intereft  of  which,  as  well  as  that  of  the  other  annuities, 
was  reduced  to  3  and  a  half  per  cent,  till  the  25th  of  Decem- 
ber 1757,  and  from  that  time  t6  carry  only  3  per  cent. 

And  in  order  to  enable  them  to  circulate  the  faid  Exche- 
<iuer  bills,  they  eftabliftied  what  is  now  called  Bank  circu- 
lation. The  nature  of  which  not  being  well  underftood, 
we  fhall  take  the  liberty  to  be  a  little  more  particular  in  its 
explanation  than  we  have  been  with  regard  to  the  other 
flocks. 

The  company  of  the  Bank  are  obliged  to  keep  cafh  fufficient 
to  anfwer  not  only  the  common,  but  alfo  any  extraordinary 
2  demand 
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demand  that  may  be  made  upon  them  j  and  whatever  mone^ 
they  have  by  them,  over  and  above  the  fum  fuppofed  neceflary 
for  thefe  purpofes,  they  employ  in  Vv^hat  may  be  called  the  trade 
of  the  company  ;  that  is  to  fay,  in  difcounting  bills  of  ex- 
change, in  buying  of  gold  and  filver,  and  in  government  fecu- 
rities.  Sec.  But  v^hen  the  Bank  entered  into  the  above-men- 
tioned contrail,  as  they  did  not  keep  unemployed  a  larger  fum 
of  money  than  what  they  deemed  neceflary  to  anfwer  their 
ordinary  and  extraordinary  demands,  they  could  not  con- 
veniently take  out  of  their  current  cafh  fo  large  a  fum  as  a 
million,  with  which  they  were  obliged  to  furnifli  the  govern- 
ment, without  either  leffening  that  fum  they  employed  in  dif- 
counting, buying  gold  and  filver,  ^c.  (which  would  have 
been  very  difadvantageous  to  them)  or  inventing  fome  method 
that  ftiould  anfwer  all  the  purpofes  of  keeping  the  million  in 
cafh.  The  method  which  they  chofe,  and  which  fully  anfwers 
their  end,  was  as  follows. 

They  opened  a  fubfcription,  which  they  renew  annually, 
for  a  million  of  money  j  wherein  the  fubfcribers  advance  lo  per 
cent,  and  enter  into  a  contract  to  pay  the  remainder,  or  any 
part  thereof,  whenever  the  Bank  fhall  call  upon  them,  under 
the  penalty  of  forfeiting  the  lo  per  cent,  fo  advanced  ;  in  con- 
fideration  of  which,  the  Bank  pays  the  fubfcribers  4  per  cent, 
intereft  for  the  money  paid  in,  and  one  fourth  percent,  for  the 
whole  fum  they  agree  to  furnifti ;  and  in  cafe  a  call  fhould  be 
made  upon  them  for  the  whole,  or  any  part  thereof,  the  Bank 
farther  agrees  to  pay  them  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  per  annum 
for  fuch  fum  till  they  repay  it,  which  they  are  under  an  obli- 
gation to  do  at  the  end  of  the  year.  By  this  means  the  Bank 
obtains  all  the  purpofes  of  keeping  a  million  of  money  by  them  ; 
and  though  the  fubfcribers,  if  no  call  is  made  upon  them 
(which  is  in  general  the  cafe)  receive  6  and  a  half  per  cent,  fof 
the  money  they  advance,  yet  the  company  gains  the  fum  of 
23,500  1.  per  annum  by  the  contra£t  j  as  will  appear  by  the 
following  account. 

The  Bank  receives  from  the  government  for  the  £. 
advance  of  a  million  —  —  — -  30,000 

The  Bank  pays  to  the  fubfcribers  who  advance  1 

100.000 1.  and  engage  to  pay  (when  calledfor)  ^  6,50a 
900,000 1.  more  —  —  i 

The  clear  gain  to  the  Bank  therefore  is     —     —  23,500 

This  is  the  ftate  of  the  tafe,  provided  the  company  ftiould 
make  no  call  on  the  fubfcribers,  which  they  will  be  very  un- 
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willing  to  do,  becaufe  it  would  not  only  leflen  their  profit,  but 
affedl  the  public  credit  in  general. 

Bank  ftock  may  not  improperly  be  called  a  trading  ftock, 
fince  with  this  they  deal  very  largely  in  foreign  gold  and  filver, 
in  difcounting  bills  of  exchange.  Sec.  Befides  which,  they  are 
allowed  by  the  government  very  confiderable  fums  annually  for 
the  management  of  the  annuities  paid  at  their  office.  All  which 
advantages,  render  a  fliare  in  their  ftock  very  valuable  ;  though 
it  is  not  equal  in  value  to  the  Eaft-India  ftock.  The  com- 
pany make  dividends  of  the  profits  half  yearly,  of  which  notice 
is  publicly  given  ;  when  thofe  who  have  occafion  for  their 
money,  may  readily  receive  it :  but  private  perfons,  if  they 
judge  convenient,  are  permitted  to  continue  their  funds,  and 
to  have  their  intereft  added  to  the  principal. 

This  company  is  under  the  direction  of  a  governor,  deputy- 
governor,  ajid  twenty-four  directors,  who  are  annually  elected 
by  the  general  court,  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  the  Eaft-India 
company.  Thirteen,,  or  more,  compofe  a  court  of  directors 
for  managing  the  affairs  of  the  company. 

The  oiiicers  of  this  company  are  very  numerous. 

SouTH-S£A  COMPANY.]  During  the  long  war  with  France, 
in  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  the  payment  of  the  failors  of  the 
royal  navy  being  neglected,  and  they  receiving  tickets  inftead 
of  money,  were  frequently  obliged,  by  their  neceffities,  to 
fell  ihefe  tickets  to  avaritious  men  at  a  difcount  of  40  1.  and 
fometimes  50 1.  per  cent.  By  this,  and  other  means,  the 
debts  of  the  nation  unprovided  for  by  p.irliament,  and  which 
amounted  to  9,471,321  1.  fell  into  the  hands  of  thefe  ufurers. 
On  which  Mr.  Harley,  at  that  time  chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, and  afterwards  earl  of  Oxford,  propofed  a  fcheme  to 
allow  the  proprietors  of  thefe  debts  and  deficiencies  6  1.  per 
cent,  per  annum,  and  to  incorporate  them,  in  order  to  their 
carrying  on  a  trade  to  the  South-fea  ;  and  they  were  accord- 
ingly incorporated  under  the  title  of  the  Governor  and  Com- 
pany of  Merchants  of  Great-Britain,  trading  to  the  South- 
Seas,  and  other  parts  of  America,  and  for  encouraging  the 
Fifhery,  &c. 

Though  this  company  feem  formed  for  the  fake  of  commerce, 
it  is  certain  the  miniftry  never  thought  ferioufly,  during  the 
courfe  of  the  war,  about  making  any  fettlemcnts  on  the  coaft 
of  South  America,  which  was  what  flattered  the  expectations 
of  the  people  ;  nor  was  it  indeed  ever  carried  into  execution, 
or  any  trade  ever  undertaken  by  this  company,  except  the 
Affiento,  in  purfuance  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  for  furnilhing 
the  Spaniards  with  negroes  ;  of  which  this  company  was 
deprived  upon  receiving  100,000  1.  In  lieu  of  all  claims  upon 
4  Spain, 
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Spain,  by  a  convention  between  the  courts  of  Great-Britain  and 
Spain,  foon  after  the  treaty  of  Aix  la  Chapelle,  in  1748. 

Some  other  fums  were  lent  to  the  government  in  the  reign 
of  queen  Anne,  at  6  percent.  In  the  third  of  George  I.  the 
intereft  of  the  whole  was  reduced  to  5  per  cent,  and  they  ad- 
vanced two  millions  more  to  the  government  at  the  fame 
intereft.  By  the  ftatue  of  the  6th  of  George  I.  it  was  declared, 
that  this  company  might  redeem  ail  or  any  of  the  redeemable 
national  debts  ;  in  confideration  of  which,  the  company  were 
empowered  to  augment  their  capital  according  to  the  fums 
they  fhould  difcharge  :  and  for  enabling  the  company  to  raife 
fuch  fums  for  purchafmg  annuities,  exchanging  for  ready 
money  new  Exchequer  bills,  carrying  on  their  trade.  Sic, 
the  company  might,  by  fuch  means  as  they  fhould  think 
proper,  raife  fuch  fums  of  money  as  in  a  general  court  of  the 
company  fliould  be  judged  neceflary.  The  company  were  alfo 
empowered  to  raife  money  on  the  contrails,  bonds,  or  obli- 
gations under  their  common  feal,  on  the  credit  of  their  capital 
flock.  But  if  the  fub-governor,  deputy-governor,  or  other 
members  of  the  company,  fliould  purchafe  lands  or  revenues 
of  the  crown,  upon  account  of  the  corporation,  or  lend  money 
by  loan  or  anticipation,  on  any  branch  of  the  revenue,  other 
than  fuch  part  only  on  which  a  credit  of  loan  was  granted  by 
parliament,  fuch  fub-governor,  or  other  member  of  the  com- 
pany, fhould  forfeit  treble  the  value  of  the  money  fo  lent. 

The  fatal  South-Sea  fcheme,  tranfaded  in  the  year  1720, 
was  executed  upon  the  Jaft  mentioned  ftatute.  The  company 
had  at  iirft  fet  out  with  good  fuccefs,  and  the  value  of  their 
flock,  for  the  firfl  five  years,  had  rifen  fafter  than  that  of  any 
other  company,  and  his  majefly,  after  purchafmg  10,000 1. 
flock,  had  condefcended  to  be  their  governor.  Things  were 
in  this  fituation,  when  taking  advantage  of  the  above  ftatute, 
the  South-Sea  bubble  was  projeiled.  The  pretended  defigu 
of  which  was  to  raife  a  fund  for  carrying  on  a  trade  to  the 
South-Sea,  and  purchafrng  annuities,  &c.  paid  to  the  other 
companies  :  and  propofals  were  printed  and  diftributed,  View- 
ing the  advantages  of  the  defign,  and  inviting  perfons  into  it. 
The  fum  necelTary  for  carrying  it  on,  together  with  the 
profits  that  v/ere  to  arife  from  it,  were  divided  into  a  certain 
number  of  fhares,  or  fubfcriptions,  to  be  purchafed  by  perfons 
difpofed  to  adventure  therein.  And  the  better  to  carry  on  the 
deception,  the  directors  engaged  to  make  very  large  dividends; 
and  a6bually  declared  that  every  100  1.  original  flock  would 
yield  50  1.  per  annum  :  which  occafioned  fo  great  a  rife  of 
their  flock,  that  a  fliare  of  100  1.  was  fold  for  upwards  of 
ScQ  1.    This  was  in  the  month  of  July  j  but  before  the  end 

of 
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of  September,  it  fell  to  150 1,  by  which  multitudes  were  rulnetf, 
and  fuch  a  fcene  of  diftrefs  occafioned,  as  is  fcarcely  to  be  con- 
ceived. But  the  confequences  of  this  infamous  fcheme  are  too 
well  known.  We  (hall  pafs  over  all  the  other  tranfadions  of 
>  this  company  in  the  reign  of  king  George  I.  as  not  material  to 
our  prefent  purpofe. 

By  a  ftatute  of  the  6th  of  George  II.  it  was  enadled,  that 
from  and  after  the  24th  of  June,  1733,  the  capital  ftock 
of  this  company,  which  amounted  to  14,651,103!.  8  s.  id. 
and  the  fhares  of  the  refpedlive  proprietors,  fhould  be  divided 
into  four  equal  parts,  three-fourths  of  which  fhould  be  con- 
verted into  a  joint  ftock,  attended  with  annuities,  after  the 
rate  of  4  per  cent,  until  redemption  by  parliament,  and  fhould 
be  called,  the  new  South-Sea  annuities  ;  and  the  other  fourth 
part  fliould  remain  in  the  company  as  a  trading  capital  ftock, 
attended  with  the  refidue  of  the  annuities  or  funds  payable  at 
the  Exchequer  to  the  company  for  their  whole  capital,  till 
redemption  ;  and  attended  with  the  fame  fums  allowed  for  the 
charge  of  management,  and  with  all  effciSIs,  profits  of  trade, 
debts,  privileges,  and  advantages,  belonging  to  the  South-Sea 
company.  That  the  accomptant  of  the  company  fliould, 
twice  every  year,  at  Chriftmas  and  Midfummer,  or  within  one 
month  after,  ftate  an  account  of  the  company's  affairs,  which 
fhould  be  laid  before  the  next  general  court,  in  order  to  their 
declaring  a  dividend  :  and  all  dividends  fliould  be  made  out  of 
the  clear  profits,  and  ftiould  not  exceed  what  the  company 
might  reafonably  divide,  without  incurring  any  farther  debt  ; 
provided  that  the  company  fhould  not  at  any  time  divide  more 
than  4  per  cent,  per  annum,  until  their  debts  were  difcharged  ; 
and  that  the  South-Sea  company,  and  their  trading  ftock, 
Ihould,  exclufively  from  the  new  joint  ftock  of  annuities,  be 
liable  to  all  the  debts  and  incumbrances  of  the  company  ;  and 
that  the  company  fliould  caufe  to  be  kept,  within  the  city  of 
London,  an  ofHce  and  books,  in  which  all  transfers  of  the 
new  annuities  fhould  be  entered,  and  figned  by  the  party  mak- 
ing fuch  transfer,  or  his  attorney  ;  and  the  perfon  to  whom 
fuch  transfer  fhould  be  made,  or  his  attorney,  fhould  under- 
write his  acceptance  ;  and  no  other  method  of  transferring  the 
annuities  fhould  be  good  in  law. 

The  annuities  of  this  company,  as  well  as  the  other,  are 
now  reduced  to  3  1.  per  cent. 

This  company  is  under  the  dire£lion  of  a  governor,  fub- 
governor,  deputy-governor,  and  twenty-one  diredlors  ;  but 
no  perfon  is  qualified  to  be  governor,  his  majefty  excepted, 
unlefs  fuch  governor  has  in  his  own  name  and  right,  5000  1. 
in  the  trading  ftock  j  the  fub-governor  is  to  have  4000  I.  th« 
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tSfeputy  3000  1.  and  a  director  2000  I.  in  the  fame  ftock.  In 
every  general  court,  every  member,  having  in  his  ov/n  name 
and  right,  500I.  in  trading  ftock,  has  one  vote  ;  if  2000 1. 
two  votes  ;  if  3000  I.  three  votes,  and  if  5000  I.  four  votes. 

The  Eaft-India  company,  the  Bank  of  England,  and  the 
South-Sea  company,  are  the  only  incorporated  bodies  to  which 
the  government  is  indebted,  except  the  Million-Bank,  whofe 
capital  is  only  one  million,  conftituted  to  purchafe  the  rever- 
fion  of  the  long  Exchequer  orders. 

The  intereft  of  all  the  debts  owing  by  the  government,  is  ^ 
now  reduced  to  3  per  cent,  excepting  only  the  annuities  for 
the  years  1756,  and  1758,  the  life  annuities,  and  the  Exche- 
quer orders  :  but  the  South-Sea  company  flill  continues  to 
divide  4  per  cent,  on  their  prefent  capital  ftock  ;  which  they 
are  enabled  to  do  from  the  profits  they  make  on  the  fums 
allowed  to  them  for  management  of  the  annuities  paid  at  their 
office,  and  from  the  interelt  of  annuities  which  are  not  claimod 
by  the  proprietors. 

As  the  prices  of  the  different  ftocks  are  continually  fiu61:uat- 
ing  above  and  below  par^  fo  when  a  perfon  who  is  not  ac- 
'  quainted  with  tranfa£tions  of  that  nature,  reads  in  the  papers 
the  prices  of  flocks,  where  Bank  ftock  is  marked  perhaps  127, 
India  ditto  134  a  134I,  South-Sea  ditto  97!,  &c.  he  is  to 
underftand,  that  100  1.  of  thofe  refpedive  ftocks  fell  at  fuch  a 
time  for  thofe  feveral  fums. 

In  comparing  the  prices  of  the  difterent  flocks  one  with 
another^  it  mufl  be  remembered,  that  the  intereft  due  on  theq\ 
from  the  time  of  the  laft  payment,  is  taken  into  the  current 
price,  and  the  feller  never  receives  any  feparate  confideration 
for  it,  except  in  the  cafe  of  India  bonds,  where  the  intereft 
due  is  calculated  to  the  day  of  the  fale,  and  paid  by  the  pur- 
chafer,  over  and  above  the  premium  agreed  for.  But  as  the 
intereft  on  the  different  ftocks  is  paid  at  different  times,  this, 
it  not  rightly  underftood,  vvould  lead  a  perfon,  not  well  ac-  ~ 
quainted  with  them,  into  confiderable  miftakes  in  his  com- 
putation of  their  value  5  fome  always  having  a  quarter's  interefi 
due  on  them  more  than  others,  which  makes  an  appearance  of 
a  confiderable  difference  in  the  price,  when,  in  reality,  therd 
is  none  at  all.  Thus,  for  inflance,  old  South-Sea  annuities 
fell  at  prefent  for  j^.  85  i,  or  jT,  85  10  s.  while  new  South-^ 
Sea  annuities  fetch  only  ^.  84 1,  or  84  15  s.  though  each 
pf  them  produce  the  fame  annual  fum  of  3  per  cent,  but  the 
old  annuities  have  a  quarter's  interefi  more  due  on  them  than 
the  new  annuities,  which  amount  to  15  s.  the  exa6l  difference. 
There  is,  however,  one  or  two  caufes  that  will  always  make^ 
one  fpecies  of  auiiuities  fell  fomewhat  lower  than  another, 
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though  of  the  fame  real  value  ;  one  of  which  is,  the  annuities 
making  but  a  fmall  capital,  and  there  not  being,  for  that  rea- 
fon,  fo  many  people  at  all  times  ready  to  buy  into  it,  as  into 
others,  where  the  quantity  is  larger ;  becaufe  it  is  apprehended 
that  whenever  the  government  pays  off  the  national  debt,  they 
will  begin  with  that  particular  fpecies  of  annuity,  the  capital 
of  which  is  the  fmalleft. 

A  ftock  may  likewife  be  afFe£l:ed  by  the  court  of  Chancery  ; 
for  if  that  court  fhould  order  the  money  which  is  under  their 
diredtion,  to  be  laid  out  in  any  particular  ftock,  that  ftock, 
by  having  more  purchafers,  will  be  raifed  to  a  higher  price 
than  any  other  of  the  like  value. 

By  what  has  been  faid,  the  reader  will  perceive  how  much 
the  credit  and  the  intereft  of  the  nation  depends  on  the  fupport 
of  the  public  funds. — While  th^  annuities,  and  intereft  for 
money  advanced,  is  there  regularly  paid,  and  the  principal 
infured  by  both  prince  and  people,  (a  fecurity  not  to  be  had 
in  other  nations)  foreigners  will  lend  us  their  property,  and 
all  Europe  be  interefted  in  our  welfare ;  the  paper  of  the  com- 
panies will  be  converted  into  money  and  merchandize,  and 
Great-Britain  can  never  want  cafh  to  carry  her  fchemes  inta 
execution. 

In  other  nations,  credit  is  founded  on  the  word  of  the 
prince,  if  a  monarchy  ;  or  that  of  the  people,  if  a  republic  ; 
but  here  it  is  eftabliftied  on  the  interefts  of  both  prince  and 
people,  which  is  the  ftrongeft  fecurity  :  for  however  lovely  and 
engaging  honefty  may  be  in  other  refpecSls,  intereft  in  money- 
matters  will  always  obtain  confidence  ;  becaufe  many  people 
pay  great  regard  to  their  intereft*  who  have  but  little  venera^ 
tion  for  virtue. 
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3o8  ENGLAND. 

Constitution  AND  LAWS.]  Tacitus,  in  defcribing  fuch 
a  conftitution  as  that  of  England,  feems  to  think,  that  how- 
ever beautiful  it  may  be  in  theory,  it  will  be  found  imprac- 
ticable in  the  execution.  Experience  has  proved  his  miltake, 
for  by  certain  checks,  that  operate  mutually,  and  which  did 
not  fall  within  his  ideas,  the  Englifii  conftitution  has  conti- 
nued in  its  full  vigour  for  above  500  years.  It  muft,  at  the 
fame  time,  be  admitted,  that  it  has  received,  during  that  time, 
many  amendments,  and  fome  interruptions,  but  its  principles 
are  the  fame,  with  thofe  defcribed  by  the  above-mentioned 
hiftorian,as  belonging  to  the  Germans,  and  the  other  northern 
anceftors  of  the  Englifh  nation,  and  which  are  very  impro- 
perly bUmded  under  the  name  of  Gothic.  On  the  firft  inva- 
fion  of  England  by  the  Saxons,  who  came  from  Germany, 
and  the  neighbouring  countries,  their  laws  and  manners  were 
pretty  much  the  fame,  as  thofe  mentioned  by  Tacitus.  The 
people  had  a  leader  in  time  of  vvor.  The  conquered  lands,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  merits  of  his  followers,  and  their  abilities  to  fcrve 
him,  were  diftributed  among  them,  and  the  whole  was  con- 
fidered  as  the  common  property  which  they  were  to  unite  in 
defendin:!  a2;ain{l:  all  invaders.  Frefh  adventurers  comino-  over, 
under  feparate  leaders,  the  old  inhabitants  were  driven  into 
Wales,  and  thofe  leaders,  at  laft,  alFumed  the  title  of  kings  over 
the  feveral  diftri^ts  they  had  conquered.  This  change  of  ap- 
pellation made  them  more  refpe6tablc  among  the  Britons,  and 
their  jieighbours  the  Scots  and  Pi6ls,  but  did  not  encreafe  their 
power,  the  operations  of  which  continued  to  be  confined  to 
military  affairs. 

All  civil  matters  were  propofed  in  a  general  afTembly  of  the 
chief  office  rs,  and  the  people,  till,  by  degrees,  fherifFs,  and  other 
civil  officers,  were  appointed.  The  country  was  divided  into 
wapentakes,  and  hundreds,  names  that  ftill  fubfift  in  Eng- 
land, and  ovcrfcers  were  chofcn  to  diredt  them  for  the  good  of 
the  whole.  The  fherifF  was  the  judge  of  all  civil  and  cri- 
minal matters,  within  the  county,  and  to  him,  after  theintro- 
du6^-ion  of  Chriftianity,  was  added  the  bifliop.  In  procefs  of 
time,  as  bufinefs  mukiplied,  itinerant,  and  other  judges,  were 
appointed  ;  but  by  the  earliefl  records,  it  appears,  that  all  civil 
matters  were  decided  by  12  or  16  men,  living  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  place  where  the  difpute  lay,  and  here  we  have 
the  original  of  Englifli  juries. 

Before  the  introduction  of  Chriflianity,  we  know  not 
whether  the  Saxons  admitted  of  juries  in  criminal  matters, 
but  we  are  certain  that  there  was  no  acl:ion  fo  criminal,  as 
not  to  be  compenfated  for  by  money  *.    A  mulct  was  impofcd 

in 
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in  proportion  to  the  guilt,  even  if  it  was  the  murder  of  the 
king,  upon  the  malefac5tor,  and  by  paying  it,  he  purchafed 
his  pardon.  Thofe  barbarous  ufages  feem  to  have  ceafed  f©on 
after  the  Saxons  were  converted  to  Chriflianity,  and  cafes  of 
murder  and  felony  were  then  tried,  even  in  the  king's  court, 
by  a  jury. 

Royalty,  among  the  Saxons,  was  not,  ftri(5lly  fpeaking, 
hereditary,  though  in  faft  it  came  to  be  rendered  fo  through 
the  afFedtion  which  the  people  bore  for  the  blood  of  their 
kings,  and  for  pre^ferving  the -regularity  of  government.  Even 
eftates  and  honours  were  not  frriclly  hereditary,  till  they  v/ere 
made  fo  by  William  the  Conqueror. 

That  prince  new  modelled  the  Englifli  conftitution.  He 
divided  the  conquered  lands  among  his  followers,  as  had  been 
agreed  before  the  time  of  the  invaflon,  in  perpetual  property. 
He  partitioned  out  the  lands  into  knight's  fees,  an  indetermined 
num-ber  of  which  formed  a  barony,  and  thofe  baronies  were 
given  to  the  great  noblemen,  who  compofed  what  is  called 
the  King's  Court,  or  Court  of  Peers,  from  every  baron  being 
a  peer^  or  equal  to  another.  In  this  court  all  civil  as  well 
as  military  matters,  and  the  proportions  of  knights  and  men, 
which  each  baron  v/as  to  raife  for  the  king's  fervice,  were 
fettled.  Even  bifhoprics  v/ere  converted  into  lay  baronies, 
and  were  obliged,  as  others,  to  furnifli  their  quotas.  In  other 
refpects,  the  Conqueror,  and  the  firft  princes  of  the  Norman 
line,  did  all  they  could  to  efface  from  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple, the  remembrance  of  the  Saxon  coiiftitution,  but  the  at- 
tempt was  to  no  purpofe.  The  nobility,  as  well  as  the  peo- 
ple, had  their  complaints  againfl  the  crown,  and  after  much 
war  and  blood-fhed,  the  famous  charter  of  Englifli  liberties, 
fo  well  known  by  the  name  of  Magna  Charta,  was  forcibly, 
in  a  manner,  obtained  from  king  John,  and  confirmed  by  his 
fon  Henry  III.  who  fucceeded  to  the  crown  in  1 216.  It 
does  not  appear,  that  till  this  reign,  and  after  a  great  deal  of 
blood  had  been  fpilt,  the  commons  of  England  v/ere  repre- 
fented  in  parliament,  or  the  great  council  of  the  nation  5  fo 
entirely  had  the  barons  engrofled  to  themfelves  the  difpofal  of 
property. 

The  precife  year,  when  the  houfe  of  commons  was  formed, 
is  not  known,  but  we  are  certain,  that  it  began  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  III.  though  we  fhall  not  enter  into  any  difputes 
about  their  fpecific  powers.  We  fhall  therefore  proceed  to  de- 
fcribe  the  conftitution,  as  it  ftands  at  prefent. 

In  all  ftates  there  is  an  abfolute  fupreme  power,  to  which 
the  right  of  legiilation  belongs ;  and  which,  by  the  fmgular 
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conftitution  of  thefe  kingdoms,  is  here  veiled  in  the  king,  lords, 
and  commons. 

Of  the  king.]  The  fupreme  executive  power  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  is  vefted  by  our  conftitution  in  a  fingle 
perfon,  king,  or  queen  j  for  it  is  indifferent  to  which  fex  the 
crown  defcends  :  the  perion  entitled  to  it,  whether  male  or  fe- 
male, is  immediately  intrufted  with  all  the  enfigns,  rights, 
and  prerogatives  of  fovereign  power. 

The  grand  fundamental  maxim  upon  which  the  right  of  fuc- 
cefTion  to  the  throne  of  thefe  kingdoms  depends,  is  :  "  that 
the  crown,  by  common  law  and  conftitutional  cuftom,  is  he- 
reditary ;  and  this  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  itfelf :  but  that  the 
♦  right  of  inheritance  may  from  time  to  time  be  changed  or 
limited  by  aft  of  parliament  :  under  which  limitations  the 
crown  ftill  continues  hereditary." 

That  the  reader  may  enter  more  clearly  into  the  deduftion 
of  the  following  royal  fucceffion,  by  its  being  tranferred  from 
the  houfe  of  Tudor,  to  that  of  Stuart,  it  may  be  proper  to 
inform  him  that  on  the  death  of  queen  Elizabeth,  without 
ifTue,  it  became  necclTary  to  recur  to  the  other  iflue  of  her 
grandfather  Henry  VII.  by  Elizabeth  of  York  his  queen  : 
whofe  eldefl:  daughter  Margaret,  having  married  James  IV. 
king  of  Scotland,  king  James  the  Sixth  of  Scotland,  and  of 
England  the  Firft,  was  the  lineal  defcendant  from  that  alliance. 
So  that  in  his  perfon,  as  clearly  as  in  Henry  VIII.  centered 
all  the  claims  of  the  different  competitors,  from  the  Norman 
conqueft  downward  ;  he  being  indifputably  the  lineal  heir  of 
the  conqueror.  And,  what  is  ftill  more  remarkable,  in  his 
perfon  alfo  centered  the  right  of  the  Saxon  monarchs,  which 
had  been  fufpcndcd  from  the  conqueft  till  his  acceflion.  For 
Margaret,  the  fifter  of  Edgar  Atheling,  the  daughter  of  Ed- 
ward the  Outlaw,  and  granddaughter  of  king  Edmund  Iron- 
fide,  was  the  perfon  in  whom  the  hereditary  right  of  the  Saxon 
kings,  fuppofmg  it  not  aboliftied  by  the  conqueft,  refided. 
She  married  Malcolm  III.  king  of  Scotland;  and  Henry  II. 
by  a  defccnt  from  Matilda  their  daughter,  is  generally  called 
the  reftorer  of  the  Saxon  line.  But  it  muft  be  remembered, 
that  Malcolm,  by  his  Saxon  queen,  had  fons  as  well  as  daugh- 
ters; and  that  the  royal  family  of  Scotland,  from  that  time 
downward,  were  the  offspring  of  Malcolm  and  Margaret.  Of 
this  royal  family  king  James  I.  was  the  direft:  lineal  defcen- 
dant ;  and  therefore  united  in  his  perfon  every  poffible  cl  im, 
by  hereditary  right,  to  the  Englifh  as  well  as  Scottifh  throne^ 
being  the  heir  both  of  Egbert,  and  William  the  Conqueror.  ' 

At  the  revolution  in  1688,  the  convention  of  eftates,  or  repre- 
fejitative  body  of  the  n^tipnj  ^eclared^  that  the  mifcpnduft  of 
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king  James  II.  amounted  to  an  abdication  of  the  government, 
and  that  the  throne  was  thereby  vacant. 

In  confequence  of  this  vacancy,  and  from  a  regard  to  the 
ancient  line,  the  convention  apj^inted  the  next  Proteffcant  heirs 
of  the  blood  royal  of  king  Charles  I.  to  fill  the  vacant  throne, 
in  the  old  order  of  fuccellion  ;  with  a  temporary  exception, 
or  preference,  to  the  perfon  of  king  William  III. 

On  the  impending  failure  of  the  Proteftant  line  of  king 
Charles  I.  (whereby  the  throne  might  again  have  become  va- 
cant) the  king  and  parliament  extended  the  fettlement  of  the 
crown  to  the  Proteftant  line  of  king  James  I.  viz.  to  the 
princefs  Sophia  of  Hanover,  and  the  heirs  of  her  body,  being 
proteftants  :  and  (he  is  now  the  common  ftock,  from  whom 
the  heirs  of  the  crown  muft  defcend  *. 

The 


*  A  Chronology  of  Engli/h  Kings,  from  the  time  that  this  country  became  united 
under  one  monarch,  in  the  perfon  of  Egbert,  who  fubdued  the  other  princes  of 
the  Saxon  heptarchy,  and  gave  the  name  of  Angle-land  to  this  part  of  the  ifland, 
the  Saxons  and  Angles  having,  about  four  centuries  before,  invaded  and  fubdued 
the  ancient  Britons,  whom  they  drove  into  Wales  and  Cornwall, 

Began  to 
reign. 
800  Egbert 
S38  Ethelwulf 
857  Ethelbald 
860  Ethelbert 
S66  Ethelred 
871  Alfred  the  Great 
901  Edward  the  Elder 
525  Athelftan  }-Saxon  Princes 

941  Edmund 
■946  Ed  red 
955  Edwy 
959  Edgar 

975  Edward  the  Martyr 

978  Bthelred  11. 
3oi6  Edmund  II. 
1017  Canute,  king  of  Denmark  m 
1035  Harold  S- Danlfli. 

1039  Hardicanute  3 
3041  Edward  the  Confeflbr  7  g^^on 
1065  Harold,  Ufurper  3 

{(Commonly  called  the  Conqueror,  from  his  conquering  England) 
duke  of  Normandy,  a  pro%'ince  facing  the  fouth  of  England, 
now  annexed  to  the  French  monarchy. 

1087  William  II.  7  o       r  *t. 

Tj        T      ?■  Sons  of  the  Conqueror. 
1100  Henry  I.  5 

1135  Stephen,  grandfon  to  the  Conqueror,  by  his  fourth  daughter  Adeia. 

„  TT  5  (Plantagenet)  grandfon  of  Henry  I.  by  his  daughter  the  emprefs 
1 154  wenry  ii.  |    ^^^^^       j^^^  ^^^^^^  huftand  Geoffroy  Plantagenet. 

,189  Richard  I.  7  Sons  of  Henry  II. 
1199  John  5 
3216  Henry  III.  fon  of  John. 
IZ7Z  Edward  I,  fon  of  Henry  III. 

U  4,  3307  Ed- 
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The  true  ground  and  principle,  upon  which  the  revolutioit 
proceeded,  was  an  entirely  new  cafe  in  politics,  which  had 
never  before  happened  in  our  hiftory ;  the  abdication  of  the 
reigning  monarch,  and  the  vacancy  of  the  throne  thereupon. 
It  was  not  a  defeazance  of  the  right  of  fucceflion,  and  a  new 
limitation  of  the  crown,  by  the  king  and  both  houfes  of  par-r 
liament :  it  was  the  aft  of  the  nation  alone,  upon  a  conviction 
that  there  was  no  king  in  being.  For  in  a  full  afiembly  of  the 
lords  and  commons,  met  in  convention  upon  the  fuppofition 
of  this  vacancy,  both  houfes  came  to  this  refolution;  "  that 
king  James  II.  having  endeavoured  to  fubvert  the  conftitutiori 
of  the  kingdom,  by  breaking  the  original  contraft  between 
king  and  people ;  and  by  the  advice  of  jcfuits,  and  ether 
wicked  perfuns,  having  violated  the  fundamental  laws;  and 


having. 


Jegan  to 
reign. 

1307  EHwaH  II.  fon  of  Edward  I. 
1327  Eciward  III.  fon  of  Edward  II. 

1377  Ri(.hard  II.  grandfon  of  Edward  III.  by  his  *ldcft  fon,  the  black  prince, 

Tt        ixT  1  Son  to  John  of  Gaunt,  d»ike  of  Lancafter,  k 
3399  Henry  J V.^        ,^  ^-^^ 

to  Edward  III.  K        r    rr  « 

J413  Henry  V.  fon  of  Henry  IV.  \  """^"^  Lancafl.r. 

1422  Flenry  VI.  fon  of  Henry  V.  * 
14G1  Edward  IV.  dcfcended  from  Edw.  III.  by  Lionel  his  3d  fon 


Houfe  of  Tudor,  in  whom  were 
united  the  houfes  of  Lancaflcr 
and  York,  by  Henry  Vll's  mar- 
riage with  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  Edward  IV. 


14S3  Edward  V.  fon  of  Edward  fV.  >  Houfe  of  York 

J4S3  Richard  III.  brother  of  Edward  IV. 

{(Tudor)  fon  of  the  coun- 
tefs  of  Richmond,  of 
the  Houfe  of  Lancaftcr. 
1509  HenrvVIJI.  fon  of  Henry  VII. 
1547  Edward  VI.  fon  of  Henry' VIII. 

!^S3^"ib=,b}''"6hte.s  of  Henry  Vm,  J 

(■      r        I  5  Great  grandfon  of  James  IV.  king  of  Scotland,    by  Margaret, 
ib03  James  1.  ^     daughter  of  Heni-y' VII.  and  firft  of  the  Stuart  fainily'in  England. 
1625  Charles  I.  fon  of  James  I. 
Vfurpation  by  commonwealth  and  Cromwell, 

'a?  ?''^"TT"'Jsons  of  Charles  I. 
3685  James  II.  3 

rnn   S  William  III.  nephew  and  fon-in-law  of  James  II. 
^        I  r.nd  Mary  7  Daughters  of  James  II.  in  whom  ended  the  Proteftant  line  of 
jycz      Anne       5     tharles  I.  for  James  II.  upon  his  abdicating  the  throne,  car- 
ried wiih  him  his  infant  fon  (the  late  pretender)  who  was  ex- 
cluded by  a£l  of  parliament,  which  fettled  the  fucceflion  in 
the  next  Proteftant  heirs  of  James  I.    The  furviving  iflue  of 
James,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  were  a  fon  and  a  daughter, 
viz.    Charles,  who  fuccceded  him,  and  the  princefs  Eliza- 
beth, who  married  the  ele(t\or  palatine,  who  took  the  title 
of  king  of  Bohemia,  and  left  a  daughter,  the  princefs- So- 
phia, who  married  the  duke  of  Brunfwick  Lunenburg,  by 
whom  {he  had  George,  eleftor  of  Hanover,  w  ho  afcended  the 
throne,  by  aft  of  parliament,  exprefsly  made  in  favour  of 
his  mother. 
1714  George  1.  -j 
J72,7  George  II.  fen  of  George  I.  i  Houfe  of  Hanover* 

1760  George  III.  grandfon  of  George  II.  j 
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having  withdrawn  himfelf  out  of  this  kingdom,  has  abdicated 
the  government,  and  that  the  throne  is  thereby  vacant."  Thus 
ended  at  once,  by  this  fudden  and  unexpected  vacancy  of  the 
throne,  the  old  line  of  fucceffion  :  which  from  the  conqueft 
had  lafted  above  600  years,  and  from  the  union  of  the  Saxon 
heptarchy  in  king  Egbert,  almoll  900. 

Though  in  fome  points  (oying  to  the  peculiar  circum_- 
ftances  of  things  and  perfons)  the  revolution  was  not  altoge- 
ther fo  perfeCl:  as  might  have  been  wiflied  ;  yet  from  thence  a 
new  aera  commenced,  in  which  the  bounds  of  prerogative  and 
liberty  have  been  better  defined,  the  principles  of  government 
more  thoroughly  examined  and  underftood,  and  the  rights  of 
the  fubje6l  more  explicitly  guarded  by  legal  provifions,  than  in 
any  other  period  of  the  Englifli  hiftory.  In  particular,  it  is 
worthy  obfervation,  that  the  convention,  in  this  their  judg- 
ment, avoided  wi.h  great  wifdom  the  wildextreams  into  v/hich 
the  vifionary  theories  of  fome  zealous  republicans  would  have 
led  them.  They  held  that  this  mifcondu6t  of  king  James 
amounted  to  an  endeavour  to  fubvert  the  conftitution,  and  not 
to  an  a6tual  fubverfion,  or  total  diffolution  of  the  government. 
They  therefore  very  prudently  voted  it  to  amount  to  no  more 
than  an  abdication  of  the  government,  and  a  confequent  va- 
cancy of  the  throne  ;  whereby  the  government  was  allowed  to 
fubfift,  though  the  executive  magiftrate  was  gone  :  and  the 
kingly  office  to  remain,  though  king  James  was  no  longer 
king.  And  thus  the  conftitution  was  kept  intire ;  which,  upon 
every  found  principle  of  government,  muft  otherwife  have  fallen 
to  pieces,  had  fo  principal  and  conftituent  a  part  as  the  royal 
authority  been  abolifhed,  or  even  fufpended. 

Hence  it  is  eafy  to  colledl:,  that  the  title  to  the  crown  is  at 
prefent  hereditary,  tho'  not  quite  fo  abfolutely  hereditary  as  for- 
merly; and  the  common  llock  or  anceftor,  from  whom  the  de- 
fcent  mull:  be  derived,  is  alfo  different.  Formerly  the  common 
ftock  was  king  Egbert ;  then  William  the  Conqueror  ;  after- 
ward, in  James  I.'s  time,  the  two  common  ftocks  united, 
and  fo  continued  till  the  vacancy  of  the  throne  in  1688: 
now  it  is  the  princefs  Sophia,  in  whom  the  inheritance  was 
vefted  by  the  new  king  and  parliament.  Formerly  the  defcent 
was  abfolute,  and  the  crown  went  to  the  next  heir  w^ithout 
any  reftridion  ;  but  now,  upon  the  new  fettlement,  the  inhe- 
ritance is  conditional ;  being  limited  to  fuch  heirs  only,  of  the 
body  of  the  princefs  Sophia,  as  are  Proteftant  members  of 
the  church  of  England,  and  are  married  to  none  but  Pro- 
teftants. 

And  in  this  due  medium  confifts  the  true  conftitutional  no- 
tion of  the  right  of  fucceffion  to  the  imperial  crown  of  thefe 

kingdoms. 
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kingdoms.  The  extremes,  between  which  it  fleers,  are  each  of 
them  equally  deftru6tive  of  thofe  ends  for  which  focieties  were 
formed,  and  are  kept  on  foot.  Where  the  magiftrate,  upon 
every  fuccellion,  is  elecSled  by  the  people,  and  may  by  the  ex- 
prefs  provifion  of  the  laws  be  depofed  (if  not  puniflied)  by  his 
fubjed^s,  this  may  found  like  the  perfection  of  liberty,  and 
look  well  enough  when  delineated  on  paper  ;  but  in  pradlice 
will  be  ever  produdtive  of  tumult,  contention,  and  anarchy. 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  divine  indefealible  hereditary  right, 
when  coupled  with  the  dodlrine  of  unlimited  paflive  obedience, 
is  furely  of  all  confritutions  the  moft  thoroughly  flavifh  and 
dreadful.  But  when  fuch  an  hereditary  right,  as  our  laws 
have  created  and  vefted  in  the  royal  ftock,  is  clofely  inter- 
woven with  thofe  liberties,  which  are  equally  the  inheritance 
of  tlic  fubje^t;  this  union  will  form  a  conftitution,  in  theory 
the  mofl  beautiful  of  any,  in  practice  the  moft  approved,  and, 
in  all  probability,  will  prove  in  duration  the  moft  permanent;. 
This  conftitution,  it  is  the  duty  of  every  Briton  to  under- 
ftand,  to  revere,  and  to  defend. 

The  principal  duties  of  the  king  are  exprefTed  in  his  oath 
at  the  coronation,  which  is  adminiftered  by  one  of  the  arch- 
biftiops,  or  bifliops  of  the  realm,  in  the  prefence  of  all  the 
people  ;  who,  on  their  parts,  do  reciprocally  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  crown.  This  coronation  oath  is  conceived 
in  the  following  terms  : 

The  archbijhopy  or  bijhop^  Jhall  fay^  Will  you  folemnly 
promife  and  fwear,  to  govern  the  people  of  this  kingdom  of 
England,  and  the  dominions  thereunto  belonging,  according 
to  the  ftatutes  in  parliament  agreed  on,  and  the  laws  and  cuf- 
toms  of  the  fame  ? — The  king  or  queen  Jhall  fay^  I  folemnly  pro- 
mife fo  to  do. 

Archbijhop  or  bijhop.  Will  you  to  your  power  caufe  law 
and  juftice,  in  mercy,  to  be  executed  in  all  your  judgments  ? 
—Ki?ig  or  queen.    I  will. 

Archhijhop  or  hijhop.  Will  you  to  the  utmoft  of  your  power 
maintain  the  laws  of  God,  the  true  profcfllon  of  the  gofpel, 
and  the  Proteftant  reformed  religion  eftablifhed  by  the  law  ? 
And  will  you  preferve  unto  the  billiops  and  clergy  of  this  realm, 
and  to  the  churches  committed  to  their  charge,  all  fuch  rights 
and  privileges  as  by  the  law  do  or  fhall  appertain  unto  them, 
or  any  of  them  ? — King  or  queen.    All  this  I  promife  to  do. 

Jfter  this  the  king  or  queen^  laying  his  or  her  hand  upon  the 
holy  gofpels^  Jhall  fay.,  The  things  which  I  have  here  before 
promifed,  I  will  perform  and  keep  :  fo  help  me  God.  And 
then  Jhall  kifs  the  book.''' 

i  This 
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This  is  the  form  of  the  coronation  oath,  as  it  is  now  pre- 
fcribed  by  our  laws  :  and  we  may  obferve,  that  in  the  king's 
part  in  this  original  contrail,  are  expreffed  all  the  duties  that 
a  monarch  can  owe  to  his  people;  viz.  to  govern  according 
to  law  :  to  execute  judgment  in  mercy  :  and  to  maintain  the 
eftablifhed  religion.  With  refpe£l  to  the  latter  of  thefe  three 
branches,  we  may  farther  remark,  that  by  the  act  of  union, 
5  Ann.  c.  8.  two  preceding  ftatutes  are  recited  and  confirmed  ; 
the  one  of  the  parliament  of  Scotland,  the  other  of  the  par- 
liament of  England  :  which  enaft ;  the  former,  that  every 
king  at  his  fucceflion  fliall  take  and  fubfcribe  an  oath,  to  pre- 
ferve  the  Proteftant  religion,  and  Prefbyterian  church  govern- 
ment in  Scotland  :  the  latter,  that  at  his  coronation,  he  fiiall 
take  and  fubfcribe  a  fimilar  oath,  to  preferve  the  fettlement  of 
the  church  of  England  within  England,  Ireland,  Wales,  and 
Berwick,  and  the  territories  thereunto  belonging. 

The  king  of  Great  Britain,  notwithftanding  the  limita- 
tions of  the  power  of  the  crown,  already  mentioned,  is  one 
of  the  greateft  monarchs  reigning  over  a  free  people.  His 
perfon  is  facred  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  which  makes  it  high 
treafon  fo  much  as  to  imagine  or  intend  his  death  ;  neither 
can  he,  in  himfelf,  be  deemed  guilty  of  any  crime,  the  law 
taking  no  cognizance  of  his  a£lions,  but  only  in  the  perfons  of 
his  minifters,  if  they  infringe  the  laws  of  the  land.  As  to 
his  power,  it  has  no  bounds  (except  where  it  breaks  in  upon 
the  liberty  and  property  of  his  fubje6ls,  as  in  making  new  laws, 
or  raifing  new  taxes)  for  he  can  m.ake  war  or  peace  ;  fend  and 
receive  ambafladors  ;  make  treaties  of  league  and  commerce  ; 
levy  armies,  fit  out  fleets,  employ  them  as  he  thinks  proper  j 
grant  commiffions  to  his  officers  both  by  fea  and  land,  or  re- 
vokethem  atpleafure  ;  difpofeof  all  magazines,  caftles,  &c.  fum- 
mon  the  parliament  to  meet,  and,  when  met,  adjourn,  pro- 
rogue, or  diffolve  it  at  pleafure;  refufe  his  aflent  to  any  bill,  tho' 
it  hath  pafled  both  houfes  ;  which,  confequently,  by  fuch  a  re- 
fufal,  has  no  more  force  than  if  it  had  never  been  moved.  He 
pofTefieth  the  right  of  chufing  his  own  council ;  of  nomi- 
nating all  the  great  officers  of  ftate,  of  the  houfhold,  and  the 
church  ;  and,  in  fine,  is  the  fountain  of  honour,  from  whom 
all  degrees  of  nobility  and  knighthood  are  derived.  Such  is  the 
dignity  and  power  of  a  king  of  Great  Britain. 

Of  the  parliament.]  Parliaments,  in  fome  fhape,  are^ 
as  has  been  obferved,  of  as  high  antiquity  as  the  Saxon  go- 
vernjnent  in  this  ifland ;  and  have  fubfifted,  in  their  prefent 
form,  at  leaft  500  years. 

The  parliament  is  afTembled  by  the  king's  writs,  and  its 
fitting  muft  not  be  intermitted  above  three  years.  Its  confti- 
'^uent  parts  are^j  the  king  fitting  there  in  his  royal  political  ca- 
pacity. 
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pacity,  and  the  three  eftates  of  the  realm  ;  the  lords  fpiritua), 
the  lords  temporal,  (who  fit  together  with  the  king,  in  one 
houfe)  and  the  commons,  who  fit  by  themfelves  in  another. 
The  king  and  thefe  three  eftates,  together,  form  the  great 
corporation  or  body  politic  of  the  kingdom,  of  which  the  king 
is  faid  to  be  caputs  princtpium^  et  finis.  For  upon  their  coming 
together  the  king  meets  them,  cither  in  perfon,  or  by  repre- 
fcntation  j  without  tvhich  there  can  be  no  beginning  of  a  par- 
liament ;  and  he  alfo  has  alone  the  power  of  diflblving  them. 

It  is  highly  neccfiary  for  preferving  the  balance  of  the  con- 
ilituticn,  that  the  executive  power  fliould  be  a  branch,  tho* 
not  the  whole,  of  the  legiflature.  The  crown  cannot  begin 
of  itfclf  any  alterations  in  the  prefent  eflabliihed  law ;  but 
it  may  approve  or  difapprove  of  the  alterations  fuggelled  and 
ccnfcnted  to  by  the  two  houfes.  7^he  Iegiflati\'e  therefore  can- 
not abridge  the  executive  power  of  any  rights  which  it  now 
has  by  law,  without  its  own  confent  :  fince  the  law  muft  per- 
petually ftand  as  it  now  docs,  unlefs  all  the  powers  will  agree 
to  alter  it.  And  herein  indeed  confifts  the  true  excellence 
of  the  Englifli  government,  that  all  the  parts  of  it  form  a 
mutual  check  upon  each  other.  In  the  legiflature,  the  people 
are  a  check  upon  the  nobility,  and  the  nobility  a  check  upon 
the  people  ;  by  the  mutual  privilege  of  rejecting  what  the  other 
has  refolved  :  while  the  king  is  a  check  upon  both,  which  pre- 
fcrvcs  the  executive  power  from  encroachments. 

The  l(;rds  fpiritual  confift  of  two  archbifhops  and  24  bi- 
fhops.  The  lords  temporal  confift  of  all  the  peers  of  the 
realm,  the  bifhops  not  being  in  ftric^ncfs  held  to  be  fuch,  but 
merely  lords  of  parliament.  Some  of  the  peers  fit  by  defcent, 
as  do  all  antient  peers  ;  fome  by  creation,  as  do  all  the  new- 
made  ones  :  others,  fmce  the  union  with  Scotland,  by  elec- 
tion, which  is  the  cafe  of  the  16  peers,  who  reprefent  the 
body  of  the  Scots  nobility.  The  number  of  peers  is  indefi- 
nite, and  may  be  increafed  at  will  by  the  power  of  the  crown. 

A  body  of  nobility  is  more  peculiarly  ncceflary  in  our  mixed 
and  compounded  conftitution,  in  order  to  fupport  the  rights  of 
both  the  crown  and  the  people  ;  by  forming  a  barrier  to  with- 
flandthe  encroachments  of  both.  It  creates  and  prefervcs  that 
gradual  fcale  of  dignity,  which  proceeds  from  the  peafant  to 
the  prince  ;  rifing  like  a  pyramid  from  a  broad  foundation, 
and  diminifning  to  a  point  as  it  rifes.  The  nobility  therefore 
are  the  pillars,  which  are  reared  from  among  the  people,  more 
immediately  to  fupport  the  throne  :  and  if  that  falls,  they  m.ufl 
alfo  be  buried  under  its  ruins.  Accordingly,  when  in  the  laft 
century  the  com.mons  had  determined  to  extirpate  monarchy, 
they  aho  voted  the  houfe  of  lords  to  be  ufelefs  and  dangerous. 

4  The 
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The  commons  confift  of  all  fuch  men  of  any  property  in  the 
kingdom,  as  have  not  feats  in  the  houfe  of  lords  ;  every  one  of 
which  has  a  voice  in  parliament,  either  perfonally,  or  by  his 
reprefentatives.  In  a  free  ftate,  every  man,  who  is  fiippofed 
a  free  agent,  ought  to  be,  in  fome  meafure,  his  own  governor  ; 
and  therefore  a  branch  at  leafl:  of  the  legiflative  power  fliould 
refide  in  the  whole  body  of  the  people.  In  fo  large  a  ftate  as 
ours,  it  is  very  v/ifely  contrived,  that  the  peopje  fhould  do 
that  by  their  reprefentatives,  which  it  is  impracticable  to  per- 
form in  perfon  :  reprefentatives,  chofen  by  a  number  of  mi- 
nute and  feparate  diftrids,  wherein  all  the  voters  are,  or  eafily 
may  be,  diftinguifhed.  The  counties  are  therefore  repre- 
fented  by  knights,  elected  by  the  proprietors  of  lands  :  the 
cities  and  boroughs  are  reprefented  by  citizens  and  burgeffes, 
chofen  by  the  mercantile  part,  or  fuppofed  trading  intereft  of 
.  the  nation.  The  number  of  Englifh  reprefentatives  is  513, 
and  of  Scots  4.5  ;  in  all  558.  And  every  member,  thougii 
chofen  by  one  particular  diflrict,  when  eieded  and  returned, 
ferves  for  the  whole  realm.  For  the  end  of  his  coming  thitber 
is  not  particular,  but  general  ;  not  barely  to  advantage  his 
conftituents,  but  the  common  wealth,  and  to  advife  his  ma- 
jefty,  as  appears  from  the  writ  of  fummons. 

Thefe  are  the  conftituent  parts  of  a  parliament^  the  king, 
the  lords  fpiritual  and  temporal,  and  the  commons.  Parts,  of 
which  each  is  fo  neceflary,  that  the  confent  of  all  three  is 
required  to  make  any  new  law  that  fhould  bind  the  fubjecS^-. 
Whatever  is  enacted  for  law  by  one,  or  by  two  only,  of  the 
three,  is  no  ftatute  ;  and  to  it  no  regard  is  due^  unlefs  in  mat- 
ters relating  to  their  own  privileges. 

The  power' and  jurifdiftion  of  parliament,  fays  Sir  Edward 
Coke,  is  fo  tranfcendent  and  abfolute,  that  it  cannot  be  con- 
fined, either  for  caufes  or  perfons,  within  any  bounds.  It 
hath  fovereign  and  uncontrolable  authority  in  making,  con- 
firming, enlarging,  reftraining,  abrogating,  repealing,  re- 
viving, and  expounding  of  laws,  concerning  matters  of  all 
poffible  denominations,  ecclefiaftical,  or  temporal,  civil,  mili- 
tary, maritime,  or  criminal :  this  being  the  place  where  that 
abfolute  defpotic  power,  which  muft  in  all  governments  refide 
fomewhere,  is  entrufted  by  the  conftitution  of  thefe  king- 
doms. All  mifchiefs  and  grievances,  operatiofis  and  remedies, 
that  tranfcend  the  ordinary  courfe  of  the  laws,  are  within  the 
reach  of  this  extraordinary  tribunal.  It  can  regulate  or  new 
model  the  fucceffion  to  the  crown ;  as  was  done  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.  and  William  III.  It  can  alter  the  eflabliflied 
religion  of  the  land  ;  as  v/as  done  in  a  variety  of  inftances,  in 
the  reigns  of  kijig  Henry  VIIL  ^nd  his  three  children.    It  can 
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change  and  create  afrefh  even  the  conftitution  of  the  kingdom, 
and  of  parliaments  themfelves ;  as  was  done  by  the  ad  of 
union,  and  the  feveral  ftatutes  for  triennial  and  feptennial 
elections.  It  can,  in  fhort,  do  every  thing  that  is  not  natural- 
ly impoffible  ;  and  therefore  fome  have  not  fcrupled  to  call  its 
power,  by  a  figure  rather  too  bold,  the  omnipotence  of  par- 
liament. True  it  is,  that  what  the  parliament  doth,  no  au- 
thority upon  earth  can  undo.  So  that  it  is  a  matter  moft 
eflential  to  the  liberties  of  this  kingdom,  that  fuch  members 
be  delegated  to  this  important  truft,  as  are  moft  eminent  for 
their  probity,  their  fortitude,  and  their  knowledge  ;  for  it  was 
a  known  apothegm  of  the  great  lord  treafurer  Burleigh,  "  that 
England  could  never  be  ruined  but  by  a  parliament and,  as 
Sir  Matthew  Hale  obferves,  this  being  the  higheft  and  greateft 
court,  over  which  none  other  can  have  jurifdi6lion  in  the 
kingdom,  if  by  any  means  a  mifgovernment  fliould  any  way 
fall  upon  it,  the  fubje£ts  of  this  kingdom  are  left  without  all 
ananncr  of  remedy. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  mifchiefs  that  might  arife,  by  placing 
this  extenfivc  authority  in  hands  that  are  either  incapable,  or 
elfe  improper,  to  manage  it,  it  is  provided  that  no  one  fhall 
lit  or  vote  in  either  houfe  of  parliament,  unlefs  he  be  twenty- 
one  years  of  age.  To  prevent  innovations  in  religion  and  go- 
vernment, it  is  enacted,  that  no  member  fhall  vote  or  fit  in 
cither  houfe,  till  he  hath,  in  the  prefcnce  of  the  houfe,  taken 
the  oaths  of  allegiance,  fuprcmacy,  and  abjuration  ;  and  fub- 
fcribcd  and  repeated  the  declaration  againft  tranfubftantiation, 
the  invocation  of  faints,  and  the  facrilicc  of  the  mafs.  To 
prevent  dangers  that  may  arife  to  the  kingdom  from  foreign 
attachments,  connexions,  or  dependencies,  it  is  enadlcd,  that 
no  alien,  born  out  of  the  dominions  of  the  crown  of  Great- 
Britain,  even  though  he  be  naturalized,  fhall  be  capable  of 
being  a  member  of  either  houfe  of  parliament. 

Some  of  the  more  notorious  privileges  of  the  members  of 
cither  houfe  are,  privilege  of  fpeech,  of  perfon,  of  their  do- 
meftics,  and  of  their  lands  and  goods.  As  to  the  firft,  privi- 
lege of  fpeech,  it  is  declared  by  the  ftatute  of  i  W  &  M.  ft.  2. 
c.  2.  as  one  of  the  liberties  of  the  people,  "  that  the  freedom 
of  fpeech,  and  debates,  and  proceedings  in  parliament,  ought 
not  to  be  impeached  or  queftioned  in  any  court  or  place  out 
of  parliament."  And  this  freedom  of  fpeech  is  particularly 
demanded  of  the  king  in  perfon,  by  the  fpeaker  of  the  houfe 
pf  commons,  at  the  opening  of  every  new  parliament.  So 
likewife  are  the  other  privileges,  of  perfon,  fervants,  lands 
and  goods.  This  includes  not  only  privilege  from  illegal 
violence,  but  alfo  from  legal  arrefts,  and  feifures  by  procefs 
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from  the  courts  of  law.  To  aflault  by  violence  a  member  of 
either  houfe,  or  his  menial  fervants,  is  a  high  contempt  of  par- 
liament, and  there  puniflied  with  the  utmoft  feverity.  Neither 
can  any  member  of  either  houfe  be  arrefted  and  taken  into 
cuftody,  nor  ferved  with  any  procefs  of  the  courts  of  law  ; 
nor  can  his  menial  fervants  be  arrefted ;  nor  can  any  entry  be 
made  on  his  lands  ;  nor  can  his  goods  be  diftrained  or  feized, 
without  a  breach  of  the  privilege  of  parliament  *. 

The  houfe  of  lords  have  a  right  to  be  attended,  and  con-* 
fequently  are,  by  the  judges  of  the  court  of  king's  bench  and 
common-pleas,  and  fuch  of  the  barons  of  the  exchequer,  as 
are  of  the  degree  of  the  coif,  or  have  been  made  ferjeants  at, 
law ;  as  likewife  by  the  mafters  of  the  court  of  chancery  ;  for 
•thieir  advice  in  point  of  law,  and  for  the  greater  dignity  oT 
their  proceedings. 

The  fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  lords  is  generally  the  lord 
chancellor,  or  lord-keeper  of  the  great  feal,  which  dignities 
are  commonly  vefted  in  the  fame  perfon. 

Each  peer  has  a  right,  by  leave  of  the  houfe,  as  being  his 
own  reprefentative,  when  a  vote  pafles  contrary  to  his  fenti- 
ments,  to  enter  his  difient  on  the  journals  of  the  houfe,  with 
the  reafons  for  fuch  diflent ;  which  is  ufually  ftiled  his  pro- 
teft.  Upon  particular  occafions,  however,  thefe  protefts  have 
been  fo  bold  as  to  give  offence  to  the  majority  of  the  houfe, 
and  have  therefore  been  expunged  from  the  journals. 

The  houfe  of  commons  may  be  properly  ftiled  the  grand 
inqueft  of  Great  Britain,  impowered  to  enquire  into  all 
national  grievances,  in  order  to  fee  them  redreffed. 

The  peculiar  laws  and  cuftoms  of  the  houfe  of  commons 
relate  principally  to  the  raifmg  of  taxes,  and  the  elections  of 
members  to  ferve  in  parliament. 

With  regard  to  taxes  :  it  is  the  antient  indifputable  privi- 
lege and  right  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  that  all  grants  of 
fubfidies,  or  parliamentary  aids,  do  begin  in  their  houfe,  and 
are  firft  beftowed  by  them;  although  their  grants  are  not 
effectual  to  all  intents  and  purpofes,  until  they  have  the  aflent 
of  the  other  two  branches  of  the  legiflature.  The  general  reafon 
given  for  this  exclufive  privilege  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  is, 
that  the  fupplies  are  raifed  upon  the  body  of  the  people,  and 
therefore  it  is  proper  that  they  alone  fhould  have  the  right  of 
taxing  themfelves.  And  fo  reafonably  jealous  are  the  com- 
mons 


♦  This  exemption  from  arrefts  for  lawful  debts,  was  always  confidered  by  ths 
public  as  a  grievance.  The  lords  and  commons  therefore  generoufly  relinquiihed 
their  privilege  by  aft  of  pariiamsjij  177OJ  and  members  of  both  houfesmay  novf; 
be  fu«d  like  gther  debtors. 
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mons  of  this  privilege,  that  herein  they  will  not  fufFer  the 
other  houfe  to  exert  any  power  but  that  of  rejecting  ;  they 
will  not  permit  the  lead  alteration  or  amendment  to  be  made 
by  the  lords  to  the  mode  of  taxing  the  people  by  a  money  bill. 
Under  this  appellation  are  included  all  bills,  by  which  money 
is  dirc'^lcd  to  be  raifed  upon  the  fubje£l,  for  any  purpofe,  or  in 
any  fhape  whatfoev^er ;  either  for  the  exigencies  of  govern- 
ment, and  collected  from  the  kingdom  in  general,  as  the  land 
tax  ;  or  for  private  benefit,  and  collc6l:ed  in  any  particular 
(liftridl:,  as  by  turnpikes,  parifh  rates,  and  the  like. 

The  method  of  making  laws  is  much  the  fame  in  both 
houfes.  In  each  houfe  the  a6t  of  the  majority  binds  the 
whole  :  and  this  majority  is  declared  by  votes  openly  and  pub- 
licly given :  not  as  at  Venice,  and  many  other  fenatorial 
aflemblies,  privately,  or  by  ballot.  This  latter  method  may 
be  fcrviccable,  to  prevent  intrigues  and  unconftitutional  com- 
binations, but  is  impoflible  to  be  pradlifed  with  us,  at  leaft  in 
the  houfe  of  commons,  wher-e  every  member's  conduct  is  fub- 
jc6t  to  the  future  ccnfure  of  his  conffituents,  and  therefore 
fhould  be  openly  fubmitted  to  their  infpe6lion. 

To  bring  a  bill  into  the  houfe  of  commons,  if  the  relief 
fought  by  it  is  of  a  private  nature,  it  is  firft  necefTary  to  pre- 
fer a  petition  ;  which  muft  be  prefented  by  a  member,  and 
ufually  fcts  forth  the  grievance  dcfircd  to  be  remedied.  This 
petition  (when  founded  on  fadls  that  may  be  in  their  r.ature 
difputed)  is  referred  to  a  committee  of  members,  who  examine 
the  matter  alleged,  and  accordingly  report  it  to  the  houfe  ;  and 
then  (or,  othcrwifc,  upon  the  meer  petition)  leave  is  given 
to  bring  in  the  bill.  In  public  matters,  the  bill  is  brought  in 
upon  motion  made  to  the  houfe,  without  any  petition.  {In 
the  houfe  of  lords,  if  the  bill  begins  there,  it  is,  when  of -a 
private  nature,  referred  to  two  of  the  judges,  to  examine  and 
report  the  ftate  cT  the  fadh  alledged,  to  fee  that  all  necelTary 
parties  confent,  and  to  fettle  all  points  of  technical  propriety.) 
This  is  read  a  fird  time,  and,  at  a  convenient  diftance,  a 
fecond  time  ;  and  after  each  reading,  the  fpeaker  opens  to  the 
houfe  the  fubftance  of  the  bill,  and  puts  the  queftion,  whether 
it  fhall  proceed  any  farther.  The  introduction  of  the  bill  may 
he  originally  oppofed,  as  the  bill  itfelf  may  at  either  of  the 
readings  ;  and,  if  the  oppofition  fucceeds,  the  bill  muft  b» 
dropt  for  that  feilion  ;  as  it  muft  alfo,  if  oppofed  with  fucccfs 
in  any  of  the  fubfequent  ft  ages. 

After  the  fecond  reading,  it  is  committed,  that  is,  referred 
to  a  committee ;  which  is  either  fele6ted  by  the  houfe  in 
matters  of  fm.all  importance,  or  elfe,  if  the  bill  is  a  matter  of 
great,  or  national  confequ^nce,  the  hgufe  refolves  itfelf  into  a 
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rommittee  of  the  whole  houfe.    A  committee  of  the  whole 
houfe  is  compofed  of  every  member  ;  and,  to  form  it,  the 
ipeaker  quits  the  chair,  (another  member  being  appointed 
Chairman)  and  rhay  fit  and  debate  as  a  private  member.  In 
thefe  committees,  the  bill  is  debated  claufe  by  elaufe,  amend- 
ments made,  the  blanks  filled  up,  and  fometimes  the  bill  en- 
tirely new  modelled.    After  it  has  gone  through  the  com- 
mittee,  the  chairman  reports  it  to  the  houfe,  with  fuch  amend- 
ments as  the  committee  have  made;  and  then  the  houfe  recon- 
'fidei*  the  whole  bill  again,  and  the  queftion  is  repeatedly  put 
upon  every  claufe  and  amendment.    When  the  houfe  have 
agreed  or  difagreed  to  the  amendments  of  the  committee,  and 
fometimes  added  new  amendments  of  their  own,  the  bill  is 
then  ordered  to  be  engrofled,  or  written  in  a  ftrong  grofs  hand, 
on  one  or  more  long  rolls  of  parchments  fewed  together. 
When  this  is  finiflied,  it  is  read  a  third  time,  and  amend- 
ments are  fometimes  then  made  to  it  ;  and,  if  a  new  claufe  be 
added,  it  is  done  by  tacking  a  feoarate  piece  of  parchment  on 
the  bill,  which  is  called  a  rider.    The  fpeaker  then  again 
opens  the  contents  ;  and,  holding  it  up  in  his  hands,  puts 
the  queftion^  whether  the  bill  fliall  pafs.    If  this  is  agreed  to, 
the  title  to  it  is  then  fettled.    After  this,  one  of  the-members 
is  direded  to  carry  it  to  the  lords,  and  defire  their  concur- 
rence ;  v/ho,  attended  by  feveral  more,  carries  it  to  the  bar  of 
the  houfe  of  peers,  and  there  delivers  it  to  their  fpeaker,  who 
Comes  down  from  his  woclfack  to  receive  it.    It  there  palFes 
through  the  forms,  as  in  the  other  houfe,  (except  engroffing, 
v/hich  is  already  done)  and,  if  rejected,  no  more  notice  is 
taken,  but  it  pafTes  fub  fJ.entio^  to  prevent  unbecoming  alter- 
cations. But  if  it  is  agreed  to,  the  lords  fend  a  meffage  by  two 
mafters  in  chancery  (or,  fometimes  in  matters  of  high  impor- 
tance, by  two  of  the  judges)  that  they  have  agreed  to  the  fame  : 
and  the  bill  remains  with  the  lords,  if  they  have  m.ade  na 
amendment  to  it.    But  if  any  amcndmiCnts  are  made,  fuch 
amendments  are  fent  dov/n  v/ixh.  the  bill  to  receive  the  concur"- 
rence  of  the  commons.   If  the  commons  difagree  to  the  amend- 
ments, a  conference  ufually  follows  between  m.embers  deputed, 
from  each  houfe;  who,  for  the  moft  pait,  fettle  and  adjufl 
the  difference  :  but,  if  both  houfes  remain  inflexible,  the  bill 
is  dropped.  If  the  commons  agree  to  the  amendments,  the  bill  , 
is  fent  back  to  the  lords  by  one  of  the  members,  with  a  meflage 
to  acquaint  them  therewith.    The  fame  fornis  are  obfemd, 
mutatis  mutandis^  when  the  bill  begins  in  the  houfe  of  lords. 
But,  when  an  aft  of  grace  or  pardon  is  paffed,  it  is  firft  figned 
by  his  majefty,  and  then  read  once  only  in  each  of  the  houfes, 
without  any  new  engroiEng  or  amendment,    And  when  both 
Vol,  I.  X         ■  houf^:s 
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houfes  have  done  with  any  bill,  it  always  is  depofited  in  the 
houfe  of  peers,  to  wait  the  royal  alTent  ;  except  in  the  cafe  of 
a  money-bill,  which,  after  receiving  the  concurrence  of  the 
lords,  is  fent  back  to  the  houfe  of  commons.  It  may  be 
necefiary  here  to  acquaint  th-e  reader,  that  both  in  the  houfes, 
and  in  their  committees,  the  flightL-ft  exprefTion,  or  mofl  mi- 
nute alteration,  does  not  pafs,  till  ihe  fjoeakcr,  or  the  chair- 
man, puts  the  queRion  ;  which,  in  th;:  houfe  of  commons,  is 
anfwered  by  aye  or  no  \  and,  in  the  houfe  of  peers,  by  content 
or  not  content. 

The  giving  the  royal  aficnt  to  bills,  is  a  matter  of  great 
form.  When  the  king  is  to  pafs  bills  in  perfon,  he  appears 
on  his  throne  in  the  houfe  of  peers,  in  his  royal  rubes,  with 
the  crown  on  his  head,  and  attended  by  his  great  officers  of 
flate  and  her:^lds.  A  feat  on  the  right  hand  of  the  throne, 
where  the  princes  of  Scotland,  when  peers  of  England,  for- 
merly fate,  is  refcrved  for  the  prince  of  Wales.  The  other 
jn  inces  of  the  blood  fit  on  the  left  hand  of  the  king ;  and  the 
chancellor  on  a  clofe  bench  rem.oved  a  little  backwards.  The 
vifcounts  and  temporal  barons,  or  lords,  face  the  throne,  on 
benches,  or  wool-packs,  covered  with  red  cloth  or  baize. 
The  bench  of  blfliops  runs  along  the  houfe  to  the  bar  on  the 
right  hand  of  the  throne ;  as  the  dukes  and  earls  do  on  the 
left.  The  chancellor  and  iudges,  on  ordinary  days,  fit  upon 
wool-packs  between  the  barons  and  the  throne.  The  com- 
mon opinion  is,  that  the  houfe  fitting  on  wool  is  fymbolical 
of  wool  being  formerly  the  flaple  commodity  of  the  kingdom. 
Many  of  the  peers,  on  folcmn  occafions,  appear  in  their  par- 
liamentary robes.  None  of  the  commons  have  any  robes, 
excepting  the  fneaker,  who  wears  a  long  black  filk  gown  ; 
and  when  he  appears  before  the  king,  it  is  trimmed  with 
gold". 

The  roval  aficnt  may  be  given  two  ways:  i.  In  perfon. 
When  the  king  fends  for  the  houfe  of  commons  to  the  hoafe 
of  peers,  the  fpeaker  carries  up  the  money-bill  or  bills  in  his 
hand  ;  and,  in  delivering  them,  he  addrefies  his  majefty  in  a 
folemn  fpeech,  in  which  he  feldom  fails  to  extol  the  gencrofity 
and  loyalty  of  the  commons,  and  to  tell  his  majefty  h:)w  ne- 
ceffary  it  is  to  be  frugal  of  the  public  money.  It  is  upon  this 
occafion,  that  the  commons  of  Great-Britain  appear  in  their 
higheft  luftre.  The  titles  of  all  bills  that  have  pafTed  both 
houfes  are  read  ;  and  the  king's  anfwer  is  declared  by  the 
clerk  of  the  parliament  m  Norman- French  :  a  badge,  ii  muft 
be  owned,  (now  the  only  one  remaining)  ofconquefl:;  arid 
which  one  could  wiOi  to  fee  fall  into  total  oblivion  ;  unlcfs 
it  be  referved  as  a  folemn  momento  to  remind  us  that  our  liber- 
ties 
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tKs  are  mortal,  having  once  been  deftroyed  by  a  foreign  force. 
If  the  king  confents  to  a  public  bill,  the  clerk  ufually  declares, 
leroy  leveut^  "  the  king  wills  it  fo  to  be  j"  if  to  a  private  bill, 
pit  fait  come  il  eft  ds fire  ^  "  be  it  as  it  is  defired."  If  the  king 
refufes  his  afTent,  it  is  in  the  gentle  language  of  le  roy  s'  avijera^ 
the  king  will  advife  upon  it."  When  a  money-bill  is 
pafied,  it  is  carried  up  and  prefented  to  the  king  by  the  fpeaker 
of  the  houfe  of  commons,  and  the  royal  affent  is  thus  ex- 
prefled,  le  roy  remercie  fes  loyal  fubje^is,  accepte  lour  beneuolencej 
et'aujft  le  veuty  "  the  king  thanks  his  loyal  fubje6ls,  accepts 
their  benevolence,  and  wills  it  fo  to  be."  In  cafe  of  an  a6i:  of 
£i;race,  which  originally  proceeds  from  the  crov/n,  and  has  the 
roval  affent  in  the  hrft  ftage  of  it,  the  clerk  of  the  parliament 
thus  pronounces  the  gratitude  of  the  fubje6i: ;  les  prelats^  feig- 
neurs,  et  coirunons^  en  ce  prefent  parliament  ajfembliesj  au  mm  de 
touts  "vous  autrcs  fiibjeSis^  rcmercient  tres  humblement  votre  majejle^ 
et  prient  a  Dieu  vous  dotiner  en  fante  bone  vie  et  hngue  j  the 
prelates,  lords  and  commons,  in  this  prefent  parliament  af- 
lembled,  in  the  name  of  all  your  other  fubjed^is,  m.oft  humbly 
thank  your  majefty,  and  pray  to  God  to  grant  you  in  health  and 
wealth  long  to  live."  2.  By  the  Itatute  33  Hen.  VIII.  c.  21. 
the  king  may  give  his  affent  by  letters  patent  under  his  great, 
feal,  figned  with  his  hand,  and  notified,  in  his  abfence,  to 
both  houfes  afleinbled  together  in  the  high  houfe,  by  com- 
miflioners  confiiting  of  certain  peers,  named  in  the  letters. 
And,  when  the  bill  has  received  the  royal  afTent  in  either  of 
thefe  ways,  it  is  then,  and  not  before,  a  flatute  or  aci  of 
parliament. 

This  ftatute  or  a61:  is  placed  among  the  records  of  the  king- 
dom; there  needing  no  formal  pro:riulgation  to  give  it  ths 
force  of  a  law,  as  v/as  neceffary  by  the  civil  law  with  regard 
to  the  emperor's  edicts  ;  becaufe  every  man  in  England  is, 
in  judgment  of  law,  party  to  the  making  of  an  adt  of  [^,rirlia- 
ment,  being  prefent  thereat  by  his  reprelentatives.  However, 
copies  thereof  are  ufually  printed  at  the  king's  prefs,  for  the 
information  of  the  whole  land. 

An  aft  of  parliam^ent,  thus  made,  is  the  exercife  of  the 
higheft  authority  that  this  kingdom  acknowledges  upon  earth., 
It  hath  power  to  bind  every  fubjeft  in  the  land,  and  the 
dominions  thereimto  belonging ;  nay,  even  the  king  himfelf,^ 
if  particularly  named  therein.  And  it  cannot  be  altered, 
amended,  difpenfcd  with,  fufpended,  or  repealed,  but  in  the 
fame  forms,  and  by  the  fame  authority  of  parliament  :  for  it 
is  a  maxim  in  law,  that  it  requires  the  fame  iirength  to  dif- 
folve,  as  to  create  an  obligation. 

X  2  Such. 
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Such  is  the  parliament  of  Great-Britain  •,  the  fource  and 
guardian  of  our  liberties  and  properties,  the  ftrong  cement 
which  binds  the  foundation  and  fuperftructure  of  our  govern- 
tnent,  and  the  wifely  concerted  balance  maintaining  an  equal 
poife,  that  no  one  part  of  the  three  cftates  over^TOwer  or 
diftrefs  either  of  the  other. 

From  the  above  general  view  of  the  Englifh  conftitution,  it 
appears  that  no  fecurity  for  its  permanency,  which  the  wit  of 
man  can  devife,  is  wanting.  If  it  fliould  be  objected,  that 
parliaments  may  bccom,e  fo  corrupted,  as  to  give  up  or  betray 
the  liberties  of  the  people,  the  anfwer  is,  that  parliaments,  as 
every  other  body  politic,  are  fuppofcd  to  watch  over  their  poli- 
tical exiftcnce,  as  a  private  pcrfon  does  his  natural  life,  tf  a 
parliament  was  to  a6f  in  that  manner,  it  muft  become  felo  de 
J'e^  an  evil  that  no  human  provifions  can  gunrd  againft.  But 
there  are  ftill  fuch  rcfourccs  of  liberty  in  England,  that  na 
fuch  fatal  efFecSl:  is  now  to  be  apprehended  ;  and  though  the 
conftitution  has  been  even  overturned,  and  fometimes  dan- 
gerouily  wounded,  yet,  its  own  innate  powers  have  recovered 
and  ftill  prefervc  it.  Monf.  Mczeray,  the  famous  hiftorian, 
i"aid  to  a  countryman  of  ours,  in  the  clofe  of  the  laft  century, 
*'  We  had  once  in  P' ranee  the  f  ane  happinefs  and  the  fame 
privileges  which  you  have  ;  our  laws  were  then  made  by  rcpre^ 
Jhitatives  of  OUR  own  chufing^  therefore  cur  money  was  not 
taken  froirk  us  \  but  granted  by  us.  Our  kings  were  then  fub- 
je6t  to  the  rules  of  law  and  reafon — now,  alas  !  we  are  mife- 
jable,  and  all  is  loft.  Think  nothing.  Sir,  too  dear  to  main- 
tain thcfe  precious  advantages  ;  if  ever  there  fhould  be  occa- 
sion, venture  your  life  and  eitate  rather  then  bafely  and 
Ibolifhly  fubmit  to  that  abjccSt  condition  to  which  you  fee 
us  reduced." — 

The  king  of  England,  befldes  his  high  court  of  parliament, 
has  /'abordinate  officers  and  miniltcrs  to  aflift  him,  and 
who  are  refponfible  for  their  advice  and  condud^:.  They  are 
made  by  the  king's  nomination,  without  either  patent  or 
grant;  and  on  taking  the  neceffar^^  oaths,  they  become  im- 
mediately privy-counfellors,  during  the  life  of  the  king  that 
choofes  them  ;  but  fubjecfl  to  removal  at  his  direcSlion. 

The  duty  of  a  privy-counfellor  appears  from  the  oath  of 
office,  which  confifts  of  feven  articles  :  i.  To  advife  the  king 
according  to  the  beft  of  his  cunning  and  difcretion.  2.  To 
advife  for  the  king's  honour  and  good  of  the  public,  without 
partiality  through  affection,  love,  m.ecd,  doubt  or  dread.  3, 
To  keep  the  king's  counfel  fecret.  4.  To  avoid  corruption. 
5.  To  help  and  ftrcngthcn  the  ekecution  of  what  fhall  be 
there  refolved.     6.   To  withftand  all  perfons  who  would 

attempt 
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:attempt  the  contrary.  And,  lartly,  in  general,  7.  To  obfcrve, 
keep,  and  do  all  that  a  good  and  true  counfellor  ought  to  do 
to  his  fovereign  lord. 

As  no  government  can  be  fo  complete  as  to  be  provided  with 
laws  that  may  anfwer  every  unforeleen  emergency,  the  privy- 
council,  in  fuch  cafes,  can  fupply  the  deficiency.  It  has 
even  been  known,  that  upon  great  and  urgent  occafions,  fuch 
as  that  of  a  famine,  they  can  fuperfede  tiie  operation  of  the 
laW,  if  the  parliament  is  not  fitting  ;  but  this  is  confidered  as 
illegal,  and  an  zS:  of  parliament  mull  pafs  for  the  pardon  and 
indemnification  of  thofe  concerned. 

Among  the  privy-counfeliors,  the  tv/o  fccretaries  of  Hate 
are  more  oiiicially  io  than  the  others,  as  they  are  entrufted 
with  the  king's  fignet,  and  are  fuppofed  to  advife  him  in  a6l$ 
of  government  that  may  not  be  proper  to  be  communicated 
even  to  a  privy-counfellor  ;  fuch  as  giving  orders  for  fecret 
expeditions,  correfpondence  with  fpies  or  other  agents,  fecur- 
ing  traitors,  and  the  like.  The  fecretaryfliip  of  flate  is  now 
held  by  two  noblemen  or  gentlemen  j  formerly  the  king  nomi- 
nated three,  but  the  office  was  not  then  of  that  confequence 
which  it  is  now.  Since  the  acceffion  of  the  family  of  Hano-" 
ver,  we  have  likewife  known  three  principal  fecretaries  of 
•ftate  ;  but  one  of  them  was  fuppofed  to  tranfacb  the  affairs  of 
Scotland,  which  are  now  committed  to  other  minifters.  Upon-, 
the  vaft  increafe  of  the  Britifh  colonies,  a  new  board  of  trade' 
was  erecTied,  and  the  firft  commillioner  a(5ls  as  fecretary  for  the* 
American  alfairs,  but  without  that  title.  Till  this  ereilion' 
took  place,  all  American  difpatches  came  firlT:  to  the  hands  of 
a  principal  fecretary  of  ftate,  who  correfponded  with  the  Ame- 
rican governors,  and  fent  them  diretTtions  in  his  majefty's 
name.  The  ofHce  itfelf  is  at  prefent  divided  into  a  foutherfl' 
and  a  northern  departmxent.  The  fouthern  contains  France^ 
Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  the  Sv/ifs  Cantons,  Conftantinople, 
and,  in  fhort,  all  the  ftates  in  the  fouthern  parts.  The  northern 
comprehends  the  different  ftates  of  Germany,  Prullia,  Poland, 
Ruifia,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Holland,  Flanders,  and  the 
Hanfeatic  towns. 

With  regard  to  the  capital  ads  of  government,  which  were 
formerly  entrufled  with  the  fecretaries  of  ftate,  a  committee  of 
the  privy-council,  commonly  called  a  cabinet-council,  ar<5 
chiefly  entrufted.  This  cabinet  generally  confifts  of  a  fele6t 
number  of  minifters  and  noblem.en,  according  to  the  king*s 
opinion  of  their  integrity  and  abilities  ;  but  though  its  opera- 
tions are  powerful  and  extenfive,  a  cabinet-council  is  not 
clfential  to  the  conftitution  of  England. 

X  3  This? 
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This  obfcrvation  naturally  leads  me  to  mention  the  perfon 
who  is  fo  v/ell  known  by  the  name  of  the  iirtl  minifter  ;  a 
term  unknown  to  the  Englifli  confiitution,  though  the  office, 
in  effect,  is  perhaps  neceliary.  The  conftitution  points  out 
the  lord  high  chancellor  as  minifter,  but  the  affairs  of  his  own 
courts  give  him  fufficient  employment.  When  the  ofHce  of 
firft  lord  of  the  treafury  is  uniced  with  that  of  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  (offices  v/hich  I  am  to  explain  hereafter)  in  the 
fame  perfon,  he  is  confidered  as  firft  minifter.  The  truth  hy 
his  majefty  may  make  any  of  his  fervants  his  fnft  minifter. 
But  though  it  is  no  office,  yet  there  is  a  refponfibility  an- 
nexed to  the  name  and  common  repute,  that  renders  it  a  poft 
of  difficulty  and  danger.  I  fliall  now  take  a  fliort  review  of 
the  nine  great  officers  of  the  crown,  who  by  their  pofts  take 
place  next  to  the  princes  of  the  royal  family  and  the  two  pri- 
mates. 

The  firft  is  the  lord  high  fteward  of  England.  This  is  an 
office  fo  great,  that  it  is  now  exercifed  only  occafionally,  that 
is,  at  a  coronation,  or  to  fit  judge  on  a  peer  or  peerefs,  when 
tried  for  a  capital  crime.  In  coronations,  it  is  held,  for  that 
day  only,  by  fomc  high  nobleman.  In  cafes  of  trials,  it  is 
exercifed  generally  by  the  lord  chancellor,  or  lord  keeper  ; 
whole  commiffion,  as  high  fteward,  ends  with  the  trial,  by 
breaking  his  white  rod,  the  badge  of  his  office. 

The  lord  high  chancellor  prefides  in  the  court  of  chancery, 
to  moderate  the  feverlties  of  the  law,  in  all  cafes  where  the 
property  of  the  fubjecl:  is  concerned  ;  and  he  proceeds  accord- 
ing to  the  dictates  of  equity  and  reafon. 

The  poft  of  lord  high  treafurer  has  of  late  been  vefted  in  a 
commiflion,  confifting  of  five  perfons,  who  are  called  lords  of 
the  treafury  ;  but  the  lirft  commiffioner  is  fuppofcd  to  polfefs 
the  power  of  lord  high  treafurer.  He  has  the  management  and 
charge  of  all  the  revenues  of  the  crown  kept  in  the  Exche- 
quer; as  alfo  the  letting  of  the  leafes  of  all  crown  lands,  and 
the  gift  of  all  places  belonging  to  the  cuftoms  in  the  feveral 
ports  of  the  kingdom.  From  this  ftiort  view  of  bis  office,  its 
importance  may  be  eafily  underftood ;  as  he  has,  in  fa£l:,  the 
public  finances  in  his  hands,  befides  the  difpofal  of  fo  great  a 
number  of  lucrative  places,  both  in  England  and  America, 
that  the  bare  catalogue  of  them  would  exceed  the  bounds  v/e 
allot  to  a  long  article. 

The  lord  prelidcnt  of  the  council,  was  an  officer  formerly  of 
great  power  :  his  duty  is  to  propofe  all  the  bufinefs  tranfacted 
at  the  council-board,  and  to  report  to  the  king,  when  his 
majefty  is  not  prcfent,  all  its  debates  and  proceedings..  It  is  a 
place  of  great  dignity  as  well  ai  difficulty,  on  account  of  the 
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vaft  number  of  American  and  Weft-Indian  caufes,  'captures, 
and  the  like  affairs,  that  come  before  the  board  ;  all  which 
may  be  abridged  to  the  vaft  conveniency  of  the  fubjedl  by  an 
able  prefident. 

The  office  of  lord  privy  feal,  confifts  in  his  putting  the  king  s 
feal  to  all  charters,  grants,  and  the  like,  which  are  figned  by 
the  king,  in  order  to  their  paiTing  the  great  feal.  The  lord 
privy  feal  has  likewife  under  his  cognizance  feveral  other 
affairs,  which  do  not  require  the  gre  -t  feal.  He  is  to  take 
care  that. the  crown  is  not  impofed  upon  in  any  tranfaclion 
paiTing  through  his  hands  j  and  he  is  refponfible  if  he  fhould 
apply  the  privy  feal  to  any  thing  againft  the  law  of  the  land. 

The  office  of  lord  great  chamberlain  of  England  is  heredi- 
tary in  the  duke  of  Ancafter's  family.  He  attends  the  king's 
perfon,  on  his  coronation,  to  drels  him  :  he  has  likev/iie 
charge  of  the  houfe  of  lords  during  the  fitting  of  parliament ; 
of  fitting  up  Weftminfter-hall  for  coronations,  or  trials  of  peers. 

The  office  of  lord  high  conftable  has  been  difufed  fmce  the 
year  1521,  but  is  occafionally  revived  for  a  coronation.  It 
was  formerly  a  place  of  the  higheft  trufr,  as  it  commanded  all 
the  king's  forts  and  garrifons,  and  took  place  of  all  officers  ia 
the  field. 

The  duke  of  Norfolk  is  hereditary  earl  marfhal  of  England, 
Before  England  became  fo  commercial  a  country,  as  it  has 
been  for  a  hundred  years  paft,  this  office  require(}  great  abili- 
ties, learning,  and  knowledge  of  the  Englifh  hiftory  for  its 
difcharge.  In  war  time,  he  was  judge  of  army  caufes,  and 
decided  according  to  the  principles  of  the  civil  law.  If  the 
caufe  did  not  admit  of  fuch  decifion,  it  was  left  to  a  perfonal 
combat,  which  was  attended  with  a  vaft  variety  of  ceremo- 
nies, the  arrangement  of  which,  even  to  the  fmalleft  trifle, 
fell  within  the  marftial's  province.  To  this  day,  he,  or  his 
deputy,  regulates  all  points  of  precedency  according  to  the 
archives  kept  in  the  herald's  office,  which  is  entirely  within 
his  jurifdi6^ion.  He  directs  all  folemn  proceffions,  corona- 
tions, proclamations,  funerals,  general-mournings,  and  the 
like.  He  is  fuppofcd  to  be  judge  of  the  Marfhalfea-court ; 
and  in  thofe  reigns  where  proclamations  had  the  force  of  lav/, 
he  had  a  cenfonal  power  in  all  cafes  of  ufurping  falfe  nam.es, 
defignations,  armorial  bearings,  and  the  like ;  but  this  power 
is  now  difputed,  and  reduced  to  a  conformity  with  the  com- 
mon law.  As  his  grace  is  difqualified  by  his  religion  from 
the  exercife  of  many  parts  of  his  office,  fome  nobleman,  gene- 
rally one  of  his  own  friends  or  family,  is  deputed  to  2.6I  for 
him  ;  and  he  wears,  as  his  badge,  a  gold  baton  tipped  with 
ebony. 

X  4     '  The 
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The  ofnce  of  lord  high  admiral  of  England  is  *  now,  Ijkcr 
wife  held  by  commilTiQn,  and  is  equal  in  its  importance  to  any 
cf  the  preceding,  efpecially  lince  the  growth  of  the  Britlfb 
naval  power.  The  Engliili  admiralty  is  a  board  of  direction 
as  well  as  execution,  and  is  i:i  its  proceedings  independent  of 
the  crov/ji  itfelf.  All  trials  upon  life  and  death,  in  maritime 
affairs,  are  appointed  and  held  under  a  commiiTion  immediately 
iffuing  from  that  board  j  and  the  members  muft  fign  even  the 
death  warrants  for  execution  :  but  it  may  be  eaiily  conceived^ 
that  IS  they  are  removeable  at  pleafure,  they  do  nothing  that 
can  clafh  with  the  prerogative  of  the  crown,  and  conform 
themfelves  to  the  directions  they  receive  from  his  majefly. 
The  board  of  admiralty  regulates  the  whole  naval  force  of  the 
realm,  and  names  all  its  officers,  or  conhnr.s  them  when 
named  ;  fo  that  its  jurifdicftion  is  very  cxtenfive.  They  ap- 
point vice-admirals  under  them  ;  but  an  appeal  from  them  lies 
to  the  high  court  of  admiralty,  which  is  of  a  civil  nature: 
London  is  the  place  where  it  is  held  ;  and  all  its  proccfies  and 
proceedings  run  in  the  lord  high  admiral's  name,  or  thofe  of 
the  comm-iffioners,  and  not  in  that  of  the  king.  The  judge  of 
this  court  is  commonly  a  docSlor  of  the  civil  law  ;  but  all  cri-r 
ninal  matters,  relating  to  pirac  es,  and  other  capital  offences 
committed  at  fca,  arc  tried  and  determined  according  to  the 
laws  of  England,  by  wltnefles  and  a  jury,  ever  fmce  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.  It  now  rcm.ains  to  treat  of  the  courts  of  law 
in  England. 

Courts  OF  La\w.]  The  co;irt  of  Chancery,  which  is  a 
court  of  equity,  is  next  in  dignity  to  the  high  court  of  par- 
liament, and  is  defigned  to  relieve  the  fubject  againft  frauds, 
breaches  of  truft,  and  other  oppreffions  ;  and  to  mitigate  the 
rigour  of  the  law.  The  lord  high  chancell-  r  fits  as  fole 
judge,  and  in  his  abfence  the  mafter  of  the  Rolls.  The  form 
of  proceeding  is  by  bills,  anfwers,  and  decrees,  the  witneffes 
being  examiued  in  private :  however,  the  decrees  of  this 
court  are  only  binding  to  the  perfons  of  thofe  concerned  in 
them,  for  they  do  not  affecl  their  lands  and  goods  ,  and  con- 
fequently,  if  a  man  refufes  to  comply  with  the  terms,  they, 
can  do  nothing  more  than  fend  him  to  the  prifon  of  the  Fleet. 
This  court  is  always  open  ;  and  if  a  man  be  fent  to  piifon, 
the  lord  chancellor,  in  any  vacation,  can,  if  he  fees  reafon 
for  it,  grant  a  habeas  corpus. 

The  clerk  of  the  crown  likewife  belongs  to  this  court,  he, 
or  by  his  deputy,  being  obliged  always  to  attend  on  the  lord 

chancellor 

The  laft  Lord  High  Admiral  was  George,  prince  of  Denmark,  and  huibanji 
w'  queen  Anne.  "  \ 
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.chanceHor  as  often  as  he  fits  for  the  difpatch  of  bufinefs ; 
through  his  hands  pafs  all  writs  for  fummoning  the  parliament 
or  chufing  of  members;  commiffions  of  the  peace,  par- 
dons. Sic. 

The  King's  Bench,  fo  called  either  from  the  kings  of  Eng* 
land  fometimes  fitting  there  in  perfon,  or  becaufe  all  matters 
determinable  by  com.mon  law  between  the  king  and  his  fub- 
je6ls,  are  here  tried  ;  except  fuch  affairs  as  properly  belong 
to  the  court  of  Exchequer.  This  court  is,  likewife,  a  kind 
of  cheque  upon  all  the  inferior  courts,  their  judges,  and 
juftices  of  the  peace.  Here  prefide  four  judges,  the  firft  of 
whom  is  ftiled  lord  chief  juftice  of  the  King's  bench,  or,  by 
way  of  eminence,  lord  chief  juRice  of  England,  to  exprefs 
the  great  extent  of  his  jurifdidtion  over  the  kingdom  :  for  this 
court  can  grant  prohibitions  in  any  caufe  depending  either  in; 
fpiritual  or  temporal  courts  ;  and  the  houfe  of  peers  does  often 
direit  the  lord  chief  juftice  to  iffue  out  his  warrant  for  appre- 
hending perfc-ns  under  fufpicion  of  high  crimes.  The  other 
three  judges  are  called  juflices,  or  judg.^s,  of  the  king's 
bench. 

The  court  of  Common  Pleas  takes  cognizance  of  ail  pleas- 
debateable  between  fubje6t  and  fubjedt  ;  and  in  it,  befide  all 
real  actions,  fines  and  recoveries  are  tranfa(?l:ed,  and  prohi- 
bitions are  likewife  iiTued  out  of  it,  as  well  as  from  the  King's 
Bench.  The  fnft  judge  of  this  couft  is  fliled  lord  chief  jullics 
of  the  common  pleas,  or  common  bench  j  befide  whom  there 
are  likewife  three  other  judges,  or  juftices,  of  this  court. 
None  but  ferjeants  at  law  are  allowed  to  plead  here. 

The  court  of  Exchequer  was  inftituted  for  managing  the 
revenues  of  the  crown,  and  has  a  power  of  judging  both  ac- 
cording to  law  and  according  to  equity.  In  the  proceedings 
according  to  law,  the  lord  chief  baron  of  the  Exchequer,  and 
three  other  barons,  prefide  as  judges.  They  are  ftiled  barons, 
becaufe  formerly  none  but  barons  of  the  realm  were  allowed  to 
be  judges  in  this  court.  Befide  thefe,  there  is  a  fifth,  called 
curfitor  baron,  who  has  not  a  judicial  capacity,  but  is  only 
employed  in  Iminifiring  the  oath  to  fheriiTs  and  their  officers, 
and  alfo  to  leveral  of  the  officers  of  the  cuilom-houfe. — But 
when  this  court  proceeds  according  to  equity,  then  the  lord 
treafurer  and  tiie  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  prefide,  afiifted 
by  the  other  barons.  Ail  matters  touching  the  king's  treafury, 
revenue,  cuftoms,  and  fines,  are  here  tried  and  determjned.— > 
Befide  the  officers  already  mentioned,  there  belong  to  the  Ex- 
chequer, the  king's  remembrancer,  who  takes  and  ii:ates  all 
accounts  of  the  revenue,  cuftoms,  excife,  parliamentary  aids 
^nd  fubfidjes,  &c.  except  the  aecQ.unts  of  the  faerifFs  and  their 

officers* 
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officers.  The  lord  treafurer's  remembrancer,  whofe  bufinefs 
it  is  to  make  out  procclFes  againft  fh  rifts,  receivers  of  the 
revenue,  and  other  officers. 

For  putting  the  hws  efFe6lually  in  execution,  an  high- 
iherifF  is  annually  appointed  for  every  county  (except  Weft- 
moreland  and  Middlefex)  by  the  king  ;  whofe  office  is  both 
minifterial  and  judicial.  He  is  toexecute  the  king's  mandates, 
and  all  writs  dire6ted  to  him  out  of  the  king's  courts  of  juftice  ; 
to  impanncl  juries,  to  bring  caufes  and  malefaclors  to  trial,  to 
fee  the  fentences,  both  in  civil  and  criminal  affairs,  executed. 
And  at  the  affize  to  attend  the  judges,  and  guard  them  all 
the  time  they  are  in  his  county.  It  is  alfo  part  of  his  office 
to  colle6t  all  public  fines,  diftrefies,  and  amerciaments.  Into 
the  Exchequer,  or  where  the  king  fliall  appoint,  and  to 
rnakc  fuch  payments  out  of  them  as  his  majefty  (hall  think 
proper. 

As  his  office  is  judicial,  he  keeps  a  court,  called  the  county 
court,  which  is  held  by  the  flieriff,  or  his  under-ftieriffs,  to 
hear  and  determine  all.  civil  caufes  in  the  county  under  forty 
fhillings  J  this,  however,  is  no  court  of  record  ;  but  the  court, 
formerly  called  the  fheriff's  turn,  was  one  ;  and  the  king's 
leet,  through  all  the  county  :  for  in  this  court,  enquiry  was 
made  into  all  criminal  offences  againff  the  common  law,  where 
by  the  ftatute  law  there  was  no  rcftraint.  This  court,  how- 
ever, has  been  long  fmce  abolifhed. 

Under  the  iheriffare  various  officers,  as  the  under-fheriff, 
clerks,  iiewarts  of  courts,  bailiffs,  (in  London  called  ferjeants) 
conffablcs,  gaolers,  beadles,  &c. 

The  next  officer  to  the  fheriff',  is  the  juftice  of  peace,  feveral 
of  whom  are  commiffioned  for  each  county  :  and  to  them  is 
cntruftcd  the  power  of  putting  great  part  of  the  ftatute  law  in 
execution,  in  relation  to  the  highways,  the  poor,  vagrants, 
trcafons,  felonies,  riots,  the  prefervation  of  the  game,  &c. 
^c.  and  they  examine  and  commit  to  prifon  all  who  break  or 
difturb  the  peace,  and  difquiet  the  king's  fubjeits.  In  order 
to  punifh  the  offenders,  they  meet  every  quarter  at  the  coun- 
ty-tov/n,  when  a  jury  of  twelve  men,  called  the  grand  inqueft 
of  the  county,  is  fummoned  to  appear.  This  jury,  upon 
oath,  is  to  inquire  into  the  cafes  of  all  delinquents,  and  to 
prefent  them  by  bill  guilty  of  the  indi6lment,  or  not  guilty  : 
thejuffices  commit  the  former  to  gaol  for  their  trial  at  the 
next  affizes,  and  the  latter  are  acquitted.  This  is  called  the 
quarter- feffions  for  the  county.  The  juffice  of  peace  ought 
to  be  a  perfon  of  great  good  fcnfe,  fagacitv,  and  integrity, 
and  to  be  not  without  fome  knowledge  of  the  law  ;  for  as 
much  power  is  lodged  in  his  hands,  and  as  nothing  is  fo  in- 
toxicating. 
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toxicating,  without  thefe  qualifications  he  will  be  apt  to  make 
miftakes,  and  to  ftep  beyond  his  authority,  for  which  he 
is  liable  to  be  called  to  an  account  at  the  court  of  king's 
bench. 

Each  dounty  contains  two  coroners,  who  are  to  enquire, 
by  a  jury  of  neighbours,  how  and  by  whom  any  perfon  came 
by  a  A'iolent  death,  and  to  enter  it  on  record  as  a  plea  of  the 
crown. 

The  civil  government  of  cities  is  a  kind  of  fmall  indepen- 
dent policy  of  itfelf ;  for  every  city  hath,  by  charter  from  the 
king,  a  jurifdidliion  v/ithin  itfelf,  to  judge  in  all  matters  civil 
and  criminal  ;  with  this  reftraint  only,  that  ail  civil  caufes 
may  be  removed  from  their  courts  to  the  higher  courts  at  Wefi:- 
minfter  ;  and  all  offences  that  are  capital,  are  committed  to 
the  judge  of  the  affize.  The  government  of  cities  differs 
according  to  their  different  charters,  immunities,  and  confti- 
tutions.  They  are  conftituted  with  a  mayor,  aldermen,  and  bur- 
geffes,  who  together  make  the  corporation  of  the  city,  and  hold 
a  court  of  judicature,  where  the  mayor  prefides  as  judge.  Some 
cities  are  counties,  and  chufe  their  own  fheriffs,  and  all  of 
them  have  a  power  of  making  bye-laws,  for  their  own  govern- 
ment. Some  have  thought  the  government  of  cities,  by 
mayor,  aldermen,  and  common-council,  is  an  epitome  of  the 
Englifli  government,  by  king,  lords,  and  commons. 

The  government  of  incorporated  boroughs  is  much  after 
the  fame  manner :  in  fome  there  is  a  mayor,  and  in  others 
two  bailiffs.  All  which,  during  their  mayoralty,  or  magi- 
ftracy,  arejuftices^  of  the  peace  v/ithin  their  liberties,  and  can^- 
fequently  efquircs. 

The  Cinque-ports  are  five  havens,  that  lie  on  the  eafl:  part 
of  England  towards  France,  and  were  endowed  with  particu- 
lar privileges  by  our  antient  kings,  upon  condition  that  they 
{hould  provide  a  certain  number  of  (hips  at  their  own  charge, 
to  ferve  in  the  wars  for  forty  days,  as  often  as  they  were 
wanted.    See  the  table  of  divifions  and  counties. 

For  the  better  government  of  villages,  the  lords  of  the  foil, 
or  manor  (who  were  formerly  called  barons)  have  generally  a 
power  to  hold  court;-,  called  courts-leet,  and  courts-baron, 
■^'here  their  tenants  are  obliged  to  attend  and  receive  juffice. 
The  bufinefs  of  courts-leet  is  chiefly  to  prefent  and  punifh 
nuifances  ;  and  at  courts-baron,  the  conveyances  and  aliena- 
tions of  the  copyhold  tenants  are  enrolled,  and  they  are  ad- 
mitted to  their  eftates  on  a  defcent  or  purchafe. 

A  conftable  is  a  very  antient  and  refpedable  ofEce  of  the 
peace,  under  the  Engli'fh  conftitution.  Every  hundred  has  a 
high  conftable,  and  every  parifh  in  that  hundred  a  conftable, 
and  they  are  to  attend  the  high  conffable  upon  occafions. 

They 
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*l^hey  are  affifted  by  another  antient  oHicer,  called  the  tytlirn^- 
inan,  who  formerly  fuperiiitendcd  the  tenth  part  of  a  hundred, 
or  ten  free  burgs,  as  they  were  called  in  the  time  of  the 
Saxons,  and  each  free  burg;  confiflinp-  of  ten  families.  The 
budinefs  of  a  conitable  is  to  keep  the  peace  in  all  cafes  of  quar- 
rels and  riots.  He  can  imprifon  offenders  till  they  are  brought 
before  a  juftice  of  peacx  ;  and  it  is  his  duty  to  execute,  within 
his  diih  iit,  every  warrant  that  is  diredled  to  hirn  from  that 
magiflrate,  or  a  bench  of  juflices.  The  neglect  of  the  old 
Saxon  courts,  both  for  the  prefervation  of  the  peace,  and  the 
more  eafy  recovery  of  fmnll  debts,  has  been  regretted  by  many 
eminent  lawyers,  and  it  has  of  late  been  found  ncccllary  to 
rcvA'c  fome  of  them,  and  to  appoint  others  of  a  fmiilar 
nature. 

Belides  thcfe,  there  are  courts  of  conference  fettled  in  many 
p.^.rts  of  England  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  in  the  recovery 
or  payment  of  fmall  debts,  not  exceeding  forty  fhillings. 

Tlicre  neither  is,  nor  ever  was,  any  conflitution  provided 
with  fo  many  fences,  as  that  of  England  is,  for  the  fecurity 
of  perfonal  liberty.  Every  man  imprifoned  has  a  right  to 
bring  a  writ  before  a  jud^e  in  Weftminrter-hall,  called  his 
Habeas  Corpus. 

If  that  judge,  after  confidering  the  caufe  of  commitment, 
fhall  find  that  the  oftence  is  bailable,  the  party  is  immediately 
admitted  to  bail,  till  he  is  condemned,  or  acquitted,  in  a  pro- 
per court  of  juftice. 

The  rif^hts  of  individuals  are  fo  attentively  confidered,  that 
the  fubject  may,  without  the  leaft  danger,  fue  his  fovercign, 
or  thofe  who  acSf  in  his  name,  and  under  his  authority  ;  he 
may  do  this  in  open  court,  where  the  king  may  be  caft,  and 
be  obliged  to  pay  damages  to  his  fubjedt.  He  cannot  take 
away  the  liberty  of  the  icafl  individual,  "unlefs  he  has,  by  fomc 
illegal  act,  accufed  or  fufpecfed  upon  oath,  to  have  forfeited 
his  right  to  liberty,  or  except  when  the  ftate  is  in  danger, 
and  the  reprefentatives  of  the  people  think  the  public  fafety 
makes  it  necelTary  that  he  fhould  have  the  power  of  confining 
perfons,  on  a  fufpicion  of  guilt :  fuch  as  that  of  an  aft  of 
rebellion  within  the  kingdom,  the  legiilature  has  thought  pro- 
per to  pafs  a  temporary  fufpenfion  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  A61 ; 
but  this  never  has  been  done  but  with  great  difficulty  and  cau- 
tion, and  when  the  national  fafety  abfolutely  required  it.  The 
king  has  a  right  to  pardon,  but  neither  he  nor  the  judges,  to 
whom  he  delegates  his  authority,  can  condemn  a  man  as  a 
criminal^,  except  he  be  firfl  found  guilty,  by  twelve  men,  who 
muft  be  his  peers  or  his  equals.  That  the  judges  may  not  be  in- 
fluenced by  the  king,  or  his  minifters,  to  milreprefent  the  cafe 

to 
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to  the  jury,  they  have  their  falaries  for  life,  and  not  during 
the  pleasure  of  their  fovereign.  Neither  can  the  king  take 
away,  nor  endanger  the  life  of  any  fubjeft,  without  trial,, 
and  the  perfons  being  firft  chargeable  with  a  capital  crime,  as 
treafons,  murder,  felony,  or  feme  other  a6l  injurious  to  fo- 
ciety  :  nor  can  any  fubjeft  be  deprived  of  his  liberty,  for  the 
higheft  crime,  till  fome  proof  of  his  guilt  be  given  upon  oath' 
before  a  magiftrate  ;  and  he  has  then  a  right  to  infift  upon  his 
being  brought,  the  firft  opportunity,  to  a  fair  trial,  or  to  be 
reftored  to  liberty  on  giving  bail  for  his  appearance.  If  a 
man  is  charged  with  a  capital  cfrence,  he  muff:  not  undergo" 
the  ignominy  of  being  tried  for  his  life,  till  the  evidences  of 
his  guilt  are  laid  before  the  grand  jury  of  the  tcv/n  or  county 
in  which  the  fa<St  is  aiiedged  to  be  committed,  and  not  with- 
out tv/elve  of  them  agreeing  to  a  bill  o:  indictment  againft  him. 
If  they  do  this,  he  is  to  lland  a  fccond  tnal  before  twelve 
other  men,  whofe  opinion  is  definitive.  In  fome  cafes,  the 
man  (who  is  always  fuppofid  innocent  till  there  is  fufiicient 
proof  of  his  guilt)  is  allov/ed  a  copy  of  his  indictment,  in 
order  to  help  him  to  make  his  defence.  He  is  alfo  furniflied 
with  the  pannel,  or  lift  of  the  jury,  who  are  his  true  and  pro- 
per judges,  that  he  may  learn  their  chara6iers,  and  dilcover 
whether  they  want  abilities,  or  whether  they  are  prejudiced 
againft  him.  He  may  in  open  court  peremptorily  objeft  to 
twenty  of  the  number  and  to  as  many  more  as  he  can  give 
reafon  for  their  not  being  admitted  as  his  judges  ;  till  at  iaft 
twelve  unexceptionable  men,  the  neighbours  of  the  party  ac- 
cufed,  or  iiviug  near  the  place  where  the  fuppofed  fact  was 
committed,  are  approved  of,  who  take  the  following  oath  that 
they  /h^Ii  well  and  truly  try^  and  true  deliverance  make^  hetween 
the  king  and  the  prifoners  whom  they  Jhall  have  in  charge^  ac- 
cording  to  the  evidence.  By  challenging  the  jury,  the  pri- 
foner  prevents  all  pofHbility  of  bribery,  or  the  influence  of 
any  fuperior  power  :  by  their  living  near  the  place  where  the 
fa6t  was  committed,  they  are  fuppofed  to  be  men  who  knew 
the  prifoner's  courfe  of  life,  and  the  credit  of  the  evidence. 
Thefe  only  are  the  judges,  from  whofe  fentence  the  prifoner 
is  to  expert  life  or  death,  and  upon  their  integrity  and  un- 
derftanding,  the  lives  of  all  that  are  brought  in  danger  ulti- 
mately depend  ;  and  from  their  judgment  there  lies  no  ap- 
peal :  they  are  therefore  to  be  all  of  one  mind,  and  after 
they  have  fully  heard  the  evidence,  are  to  be  confined  without 
meat,  drink,  or  candle,  till  they  are  unanimous  in  acquitting, 
or  condemning  the  prifoner.  Every  juryman  is  therefore  in- 
vefted  with  a  folemn  and  awful  truft  :  if  he  without  evidence 

-  '  fubmits 
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fubmits  his  opinion  to  that  of  any  of  the  other  jury,  or  yields 
in  complaifance  to  the  opinion,  of  the  judge  ;  if  he  negledts 
to  examine  with  the  utmoft  care  ;  if  he  queftions  the  veracity 
of  the  witnefies,  who  may  be  of  an  infamous  character  ;  or 
after  the  molt  impartial  hearing  has  the  leaft  doubt  upon  his 
mind,  and  yet  joins  in  condemning  the  perfon  accufed  ;  he 
will  wound  his  own  confcience,  and  bring  upon  himfelf  the 
complicated  guilt  of  perjury  and  murder.  The  freedom  of 
Engliflimen  confifts  in  its  being  out  of  the  power  of  the  judge 
on  the  bench  to  injure  them,  for  declaring  a  man  innocent, 
v/hom  he  wifhes  to  be  brought  in  guilty.  Were  not  this  the 
cafe,  juries  would  be  ufelcfs  ;  fo  far  from  being  judges  them- 
fclves,  they  would  only  be  the  tools  of  another,  whofe 
province  it  is  not  to  guitie,  but  to  give  a  fan6tion  to  their  de- 
termination. Tyranny  might  triumph  over  the  lives  and 
liberties  of  the  fubjecl:,  and  the  judge  on  the  bench  be  the 
minifter  of  the  prince's  vengeance. 

Thcfc  are  the  glorious  privileges  which  we  enjoy  above  anv 
other  nation  upon  earth.  Juries  have  always  been  confidcrcd 
iis  giving  the  moft  effectual  check  to  tyranny  j  for  in  a  nation 
like  this,  v/here  a  king  can  do  nothing  againft  law,  they  are 
a  fecurity  that  he  fhail  never  make  the  laws,  by  a  bad  ad- 
jniiiiftiation,  the  inftruments  of  cruelty  and  oppreffion.  Were  it 
not  for  juries,  the  advice  given  by  father  Paul,  in  his  maxims 
of  the  republic  of  Venice,  might  take  eftcft  in  its  fullcft  lati- 
tude. When  the  offence  is  committed  by  a  nobleman 
again-fl:  a  fubjc6f,  fays  he,  let  all  ways  be  tried  to  juftify  him  ; 
and  if  that  is  not  pc  flible  to  be  done,  let  him  be  chaftifed  with 
greater  noife  than  damage.  If  it  be  a  fubjc(^that  has  affronted 
a  nobleman,  let  him  be  puniflied  with  the  utmoft  fe\erity, 
that  the  fubjei^  may  not  G;ct  too  great  a  cuftom  of  laying  their 
liands  on  the  patrician  order."  In.fhort,  was  it  not  forjuries, 
a  corrupt  nobleman  might,  whenever  he  pleafed,  a6t  the  ty- 
rant, while  the  judge  would  have  that  power  which  is  now 
denied  to  our  kings.  But  by  our  happy  conftitution,  which 
breathes  nothing  but  liberty  and  equity,  all  imaginary  indul- 
p;ence  is  allowed  to  the  meaneft,  as  well  as  the  greateft. 
When  a  prifoner  is  brought  to  take  his  trial,  he  is  freed  from 
all  bonds  ;  and  though  the  judges  are  fuppcfed  to  be  counfel 
for  the  prifoner,  yet,  as  he  may  be  incapable  of  vindicating 
his  ovv  n  caufe,  other  counfel  are  allowed  him  ;  he  may  try  the 
validity  and  legalitv  of  the  indictment,  and  may  fet  it  afide, 
if  it  be  contrary  to  law.  Nothing  is  wanting  to  clear  up  the 
t  iiufe  of  innocence,  and  to  prevent  the  fufterer  f:om  finking 
under  the  power  of  corrupt  judges,  and  the  oppreffion  of  the 
great.    The  racks  and  tortures  that  are  cruelly  made  ufe  of 
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in  other  parts  of  Europe,  to  make  a  man  accufe  himfelf,  are 
here  unknown,  and  none  puniflied  without  convidion,  but  he 
who  refufes  to  plead  in  his  own  defence. 

As  the  trial  of  malefacfors  in  Endand  is  very  different  from 
that  of  other  nations,  the  following  account  thereof  may  be 
ufcful  to  foreigners  and  others,  who  have  not  feen  thofe  pro- 
ceedings. 

The  court  being  met,  and  the  prifoner  called  to  the  bar, 
the  clerk  commands  him  to  hold  up  his  hand,  then  charges  him 
with  the  crime  of  which  he  is  accufed,  and  afks  him  whether 
he  is  guilty  or  not  guilty.  If  the  prifoner  anfwers  guilty^  his 
trial  is  at  an  end  ;  but  if  he  anfwers  not  guilty ^  the  court  pro- 
ceeds on  the  trial,  even  though  he  may  before  have  confeffed 
the  fact  :  for  the  law  of  England  takes  no  notice  of  fuch  con- 
feffion  ;  and  unlefs  the  witnelTes,  who  are  upon  oath,  prove 
him  guilty  of  the  crime,  the  jury  muft  acquit  him,  for  they 
are  directed  to  bring  in  their  verdi61:  according  to  the  evidence 
given  in  court.  If  the  prifoner  refufes  to  plead,  that  is,  if  he 
will  not  fay  in  court,  whether  he  is  guilty  oi  not  guilty^  he  is 
by  the  law  of  England  to  be  prefTcd  to  death. 

When  the  witnefles  have  given  in  their  evidence,  and  the 
prifoner  has,  by  himfelf  or  his  counfel,  crofs  examined  them, 
the  judge  recites  to  the  jury  the  fubflance  of  the  evidence  given 
againft  the  prifoner,  and  bids  them  dlfcharge  their  confcience^ 
v/hen,  if  the  matter  be  very  clear,  they  commonly  give  their 
verdict:  without  going  out  of  court  ;  and  the  foreman,  for 
himfelf  and  the  reft,  declares  the  prifoner  guilty.,  or  not  guilty^ 
as  it  may  happen  to  be.  But  if  any  doubt  arifes  among  the 
jury,  and  the  matter  requires  debate,  they  all  withdraw  into 
a  room  with  a  copy  of  the  indictment,  where  they  are  locked 
up,  till  they  are  unanimoudy  agreed  on  the  verdi6t  ;  and  if 
any  one  of  the  jury  lliould  die  during  this  their  confinement^ 
the  prifoner  will  be  acquitted. 

When  the  jury  have  agreed  on  the  verdidf,  they  inform  the 
court  thereof  by  an  officer  v/ho  waits  without,  and  the  prifoner 
is  again  fet  to  the  bar,  to  hear  his  verdict.  This  is  unalterable, 
except  in  fome  doubtful  cafes,  v/hen  the  verdi6t  is  brought  in 
fpecial,  and  is  therefore  to  be  determined  by  the  twelve  judges 
of  England. 

If  the  prifoner  is  found  guilty,  he  is  then  afked  what  reafon 
he  can  give  why  fentence  of  death  fliould  not  be  pafied  upon 
him  ?  There  is  now  no  benefit  of  clergy — it  is  changed  to 
tranfportation,  or  burning  in  the  hand.  Upon  a  capital  con- 
viftion  the  fentence  of  death,  after  a  fummary  account  of  the 
trial,  is  pronounced  oii  the  prifoner..  in  thefe  wordi  ;  The  law 
4  ^       "  •  ih 
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/V,  T/>at  th^U  Jbalt  return  to  the  place  frc?n  whence  thou  camejt^ 
and  from  thence  be  carried  to  the  plnce  of  execution^  where  thou 
Jhalt  hang  by  the  neck^  till  thy  hdy  be  dcad^  and  the  Lord  have 
mercy  on  thy  foul :  whereupon  the  flieriff  is  charged  with  the 
execution. 

All  the  prifoners  found  not  guilty  by  the  jury,  are  imme- 
diately acquitted  and  difcharged,  and  in  fome  cafes  obtuin  a 
copy  of  their  indictment  from  the  court  to  proceed  at  law 
againft  their  profecutors. 

Of  punishments.]  Though  the  laws  of  England  are 
efteemed  more  merciful,  with  refpect  to  offenders,  than  thofe 
which  at  prefent  fubfift  in  any  other  part  of  the  known  world  ; 
yet  the  punifhment  of  fuch  who  at  their  trial  refufc  to  plead 
guilty  or  not  guilty,  is  here  very  cruel.  In  this  cafe  the  pri- 
foner  is  laid  upon  his  back,  and  his  arms  and  legs  being 
ftretched  out  with  cords,  and  a  confiderable  weight  laid  upori 
his  breaft,  he  is  allowed  only  three  morfels  of  barley  bread, 
which  is  given  him  the  next  day  without  drink,  after  which 
he  is  allowed  nothing  but  foul  water  till  he  expires.  This, 
however,  is  a  punifhment  which  is  fcarcely  inflidled  once  in 
an  ap:e  ;  but  fome  offenders  have  chofe  it  to  preferve  their 
eftates  for  their  children.  Thoi'e  guilty  of  this  crime  are  not 
now  fulfcred  to  undergo  fuch  a  length  of  torture,  but  have  fo 
great  a  weight  placed  upon  them,  that  they  foon  expire.  In 
cafe  of  high  trcafon,  though  the  criminal  Itands  mute,  judg- 
ment is  given  againll  him,  as  if  he  had  been  convicfled,  and 
his  eftate  is  confifcatcd. 

The  law  of  England  includes  all  capital  crimes  under  h'gh 
treafon,  petty  treafon,  and  felony.  The  firft  confifts  in  plot- 
ting, confpiring,  or  rifmg  up  in  arms  againft  the  fovereign,  or 
in  counterfeiting  the  coin.  The  traitor  is  puniihed  by  being 
drawn  on  a  fledge  to  the  place  of  execution,  when,  after  being 
hanged  upon  a  gallows  for  fome  minutes,  the  body  is  cut  down 
alive,  the  heart  taken  out  and  cxpofcd  to  public  view,  and  the 
entrails  burnt  :  the  head  is  then  cut  off,  and  the  body  quar- 
tered, after  which  the  head  is  ufually  fixed  on  fome  confpi- 
cuous  place.  All  the  criminal's  lands  and  goods  are  forfeited, 
his  wife  lofes  her  dowry,  and  his  children  both  their  eftates 
and  nobility. 

But  though  coining  of  money  is  adjudged  high  treafon,  the 
criminal  is  only  drawn  upon  a  fledge  to  the  place  of  execution,^ 
and  there  hanged. 

Though  the  feritence  pafled  upon  all  traitors  is  the  fame, 
yet  Vv^ith  refpeft  to  perfons  of  quality,  the  puniftiment  is  gene- 
rally altered  to  beheadiug ;  a  fcafFold  is  erected  £br  that  purpofe, 

on 
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on  which  the  criminal  placing  his  head  upon  a  tlock,  it  is 
ilruck  ofF  with  an  axe  f . 

The  punifhment  for  mifprifion  of  high  treafon,  that  is,  for 
neglecting  or  concealing  it,  is  imprifonment  for  life,  the  for- 
feiture of  all  the  olFender's  goods,  and  the  profits  arifmg  from 
his  lands. 

Petty  treafon  is  when  a  child  kills  his  father,  a  wife  her 
hufband,  a  clergyman  his  bifhop,  or  a  fervant  his  mailer  or 
miftrefs.  This  crime  is  punifhed  by  being  drawn  in  a  fledg© 
to  the  place  of  execution,  and  there  hanged  upon  a  gallows 
till  the  criminal  is  dead.  Women  guilty  both  of  this  crime, 
and  of  high  treafon,  are  fentenced  to  be  burnt  alive,  but 
inftead  of  fufFering  the  full  rigour  of  the  law,  they  are 
ftrangled  at  theftake  before  the  fire  takes  hold  of  them. 

Felony  includes  murders,  robberies,  forging  notes,  bonds, 
deeds,  &c.  Thefe  are  all  puniflied  by  hanging,  only  *  mur- 
derers are  to  be  executed  foon  after  fentence  is  pafied^  and  then 
delivered  to  the  furgeons  in  order  to  be  publicly  difieited. 
Perfons  guilty  of  robbery,  when  there  are  fome  alleviating  cir- 
cumftances,  are  fometimes  tranfported  for  a  term  of  years  to 
his  majefty's  plantations.  And  in  all  fuch  felonies  where  the 
benefit  of  the  clergy  is  allowed,  as  it  is  in  many,  the  criminal 
is  burnt  in  the  hand  with  a  hot  iron. 

Other  crimes  punifhed  by  the  laws  are, 

Manflaughter,  which  is  the  unlawful  killing  of'  a  perfon 
without  premeditated  malice,  but  with  a  prefent  intent  to  kill; 
as  when  two  who  formerly  meant  no  harm  to  each  other,  quar- 
rel, and  the  one  kills  the  other  ;  in  this  cafe^  the  criminal  is 
allowed  the  benefit  of  his  clergy  for  the  firft  time,  and  only 
burnt  in  the  hand. 

Chance-medley,  is  the  accidental  killing  of  a  man  without  - 
an  evil  intent,  for  which  the  offender  is  alfo  to  be  burnt  in 
the  hand  ;  unlefs  the  offender  v/as  doing  an  unlawful  a6t, 
which  lallf  circumftance  makes  the  punifhment  death. 

Shop-lifting,  and  receiving  goods  knowing  them  to  be  flolen, 
are  punifhed  with  tranfportation  to  his.  majefly's  colonies,  or 
burning  in  the  hand. 

Perjury,  or  keeping  diforderiy  houfes,  are  punifhed  with  the. 
pillory  and  imprifonment. 


f  This  is  not  to  be  conCdered  as  a  different  punifhment  j  but  ns  a  remifiion  of 
all  the  parts  cf  the  fentence  mentioned  befcSre,  excepting  the  article  of  beheading. 

♦  By  z  late  a^:,  murderers  are  to  be  executed  within  tweuty-four  hours  after 
fentence  is  pronounced;  but  as  Sunday  ia  net  reckoned  a  day^  they  aje  generaiiy 
Uried  on  a  Saturday,  fotfeat  tiijcy  <?buin  a.refpite  till  Moiiday. 
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Petty-larceny,  or  fmall  theft,  under  the  value  of  twclvc- 

pence,  is  punifhed  by  whipping. 

Libelliiig,  ufing  falfe  weights  and  meafures,  and  foreftall- 
ing  the  market,  are  commonly  punilhed  with  ftanding  on  the 
pillory,  or  whipping. 

For  flriking,  fo  as  to  draw  blood,  in  the  king's  court,  the 
criminal  is  punifhcd  with  lofmg  his  right  hand. 

For  ftriking  in  Weftminfter-hall,  while  the  courts  of  juftice 
are  fitting,  is  imprifonment  for  life,  and  forfeiture  of  all  the 
offender's  cftate. 

Drunkards,  vagabonds,  and  loofe,  idle,  diforderly  per- 
fons,  are  punifhed  by  being  fet  in  the  flocks,  or  by  paying  a 
fme. 

Of  husband  and  wife.]  The  firft  private  relation  of 
perfons  is  that  of  marriage,  which  includes  the  reciprocal 
rights  and  duties  of  hufband  and  wife;  or,  as  moft  of  our 
elder  law  books  call  them,  baron  and  feme.  The  holinefs  of 
the  matrimonial  Hate  is  left  entirely  to  the  ecclefiaftical  law  ; 
the  punifliment  therefore,  or  annulling,  of  inceftuous,  or 
other  unfcriptural  marriages,  is  the  province  of  fpiritual 
courts. 

The  firft  legal  difability  is  a  prior  marriage,  or  having 
another  hufband  or  wife  living  ;  in  which  cafe,  befides  the 
penalties  confcquent  upon  it  as  a  felony,  the  fecond  marriage 
is  to  all  intents  and  purpofes  void  :  polygamy  being  con- 
demned botli  by  the  law  of  the  New  Teftament,  and  the 
policy  of  all  prudent  ftates,  efpecially  in  thcfe  northern  cli- 
mates. The  foconfl  legal  difability  is  want  of  age.  This  is 
fufficicnt  to  avoid  all  other  contracts,  on  account  of  the  im- 
becillity  of  judgment  in  the  parties  contracting.  Therefore  if 
a  boy  under  fourteen,  or  a  girl  under  twelve  years  of  age, 
marries,  this  marriage  is  imperfect;  and,  when  either  of  them 
comes  to  the  age  of  confent  aforefaid,  they  may  difagree,  and 
declare  the  marriage  void,  without  any  divorce  or  fentence  in 
the  fpiritual  court.  This  is  founded  on  the  civil  law.  But 
the  canon  law  pays  a  greater  regard  to  the  conftitation,  than 
the  age  of  the  parties  :  for  if  they  are  hahiles  ad  matr  'imonium ^ 
it  is  a  good  marriage,  whatever  their  age  may  be.  And  in 
our  law  it  is  fo  far  a  marriage,  that  if  at  the  age  of  confent 
they  agree  to  continue  together,  they  need  not  be  riiarried 
again.  If  the  hufband  be  of  years  of  difcretion,  and  the  wife 
under  twelve,  when  fhe  comes  to  years  of  difcretion,  he  may 
difagree  as  well  as  (he  may  ;  for  in  contrail:,  the  obligation 
muft  be  mutual ;  both  muft  be  bound,  or  neither  ;  and  fo  it 
is,  vice  verja^  when  the  wife  is  of  years  of  difcretion,  and  th» 
hufband  under, 

•  Another 
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Another  incapacity  arifes  from  want  of  confent  of  guar-, 
dians.  By  the  common  law,  if  the  parties  themfelves  were  of' 
age  of  confent,  there  wanted  no  other  concurrence  to  mak« 
the  marriage  valid  :  and  this  was  agreeable  to  the  canon  law.. 
But  by  feveral  ftatutes,  penalties  of  lool.  are  laid  pn  every! 
clergyman,  who  marries  a  couple  either  without  publication^ 
of  banns  (which  may  give  notice  to  parents  or  guardians)  or' 
without  a  licence,  to  obtain  which  the  confent  of  parents  or 
guardians  muft  be  fworn  to.  And  it  has  been  lately  thought 
proper  to  enadl,  that  all  marriages  celebrated  by  licence  (for 
banns  fuppofe  notice)  where  either  of  the  parties  is  under 
twenty-one  (not  being  a  widow,  or  widower,  who  are  fup- 
pofed  free)  without  the  confent  of  the  father,  or,  if  he  b« 
not  living,  of  the  mother  or  guardians,  fhall  be  abfolutely 
Void.  A  provifion  is  made^  as  in  the  civil  law,  when  th^ 
mother  or  guardian  is  non  compos,  beyond  the  fea,  or  unrea- 
fonably  froward,  to  difpenfe  with  fuch  confent  at  the  difcre- 
tion  of  the  lord  chancellor  ;  but  no  provifion  is  made,  in  caf^ 
the  father  fhould  labour  under  any  mental,  or  other  incapacity,' 
Much  may  be,  and  much  has  been  faid,  both  for  and  againffe 
this  innovation  upon  our  ancient  laws  and  conftitution.  Oil 
the  one  hand,  it  prevents  the  clandeftine  marriage  of  minors, 
which  are  often  a  terrible  inconvenience  to  thofe  private  fami- 
lies wherein  they  happen.  On  the  other  hand,  reftraints  upori 
marriages,  efpecially  among  the  lower  clafs,  are  evidently 
detrimental  to  the  public,  by  hinder  iig  the  increafe  of  people  • 
and  to  religion  and  morality,  by  encouraging  licentioufnef< 
and  debauchery,  among  the  fmgle  of  both  (exes  3  and  therebj^ 
deftroying  one  end  of  fociety  and  government. 

A  fourth  incapacity  is  want  of  reafon  ;  without  acorapeten'^ 
fhare  of  which,  as  no  other,  fo  neither  can  the  matrimonial 
contra£t,  be  valid. 

Laftly,  the  parties  muft  not  only  be  willing,  ^nd  abH 
to  contract,  but  actually  muft  contract  themfelves  in,  du^ 
form  of  law,  to  make  it  a  good  civil  marriage.  Verbal.  coiV-r 
tracts  are  now  of  no  force,  to  compel  a  future  marriage. 
Neither  is  any  marriage  at  prefent  valid,  that  is  not  celebrated 
in  fome  pariifh  church,  or  public  chapel,  unlefs  by  difpenfation 
from  the  archbifhop  of  Canterbury.  It  muft  alfo  be  procede4 
by  publication  of  banns,  or  by  licence  from  the  fpiritual  judge. 
It  is  held  to  be  alfo  effential  to  marriage,  that  it  be  performei 
by  a  perfon  in  orders  :  though  in  the  times  of  the  grand  rebel- 
lion, all  marriages  were  performed  by  thejuftices  of  thepeace'i 
and  thefe  marriages  were  declared  valid  in  the  fucc  edin;|  rei^ru 
But,  as  the  law  now  ftands,  we  may  upon  the  whole- colleat^ 
that  n©  marriage  by  the  temporal  law  h  void,  that  is*  cele- 
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brated  by  a  perfon  in  orders, — in  a  parifh  church,  or  public 
chapel  (or  elfewhere,  by  difpenfation)  — in  purfuance  of  banns 
or  a  licence, — between  finglc  pcrfons, — confenting, — of  found 
mind, — and  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  ; — or  of  the  age  of 
fourteen  in  male,  and  twelve  in  female,  with  confent  o£ 
parents  or  guardians,  or  without  it,  in  cafe  of  widowhood. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  divorce,  the  one  total,  the  other 
partial.  The  total  divorce  muft  be  for  fome  of  the  canonical 
caufes  of  impediment,  and  thofe  exifting  before  the  marriage; 
as  confanguinity,  affinity,  or  corporal  im.becility.  The  ifiue 
of  fuch  marriage,  as  is  thus  entirely  dilTolvcd,  are  baftards. 

The  other  kind  of  divorce  is  when  the  marriage  is  juft  and 
lawful,  and  therefore  the  law  is  tender  of  diflblving  it ;  but, 
for  fome  fupervenient  caufc,  it  becomes  improper,  or  impoffi- 
blc,  for  the  parties  to  live  together :  jis  in  the  cafe  of  intole- 
rable ill  temper,  or  adultery,  in  either  of  the  parties.  In  this 
cafe  the  law  allows  alimony  to  the  wife  (except  when  for 
adultery,  the  parliament  grants  a  total  divorce,  as  has  hap- 
pened frequently  of  late  years)  which  is  that  allowance,  which 
is  made  to  a  woman,  for  her  fupport,  out  of  the  hufband's 
cftate  ;  being  fettled  at  the  difcrctionof  the  ecclcfiaftical  judge, 
on  confideration  of  all  the  circumftances  of  the  cafe,  and  the 
wnk  and  quality  of  the  parties. 

Having  thus  fhcwn  how  marriages  may  be  made,  or  difTolved, 
I  come  now,  laftly,  to  fpeak  of  the  legal  confequences  of  fuch 
making,  or  diflblution. 

By  marriage,  the  hufband  and  wife  are  one  perfon  in  law  ; 
that  is,  the  very  being,  or  legal  exiftence  of  the  woman,  is 
fufpended  during  the  marriage,  or  at  leaft  is  incorporated  and 
confolidated  into  that  of  the  hufband  :  under  whofe  wing, 
protedlion,  and  cover^  fhe  performs  every  thing,  and  is  there- 
fore called  in  our  law  French,  a  fetne-coverty  under  the  pro- 
te£l:ion  and  influence  of  her  hufband,  her  barony  or  lord  ;  and 
her  condition,  during  her  marriage,  is  called  her  coverture* 
Upon  this  principle,  of  an  union  of  perfon  in  hufband  and 
ivife,  depend  almolt  all  the  legal  rights,  duties,  and  difabili- 
ties,  that  either  of  them  acquire  by  the  marriage.  I  fpeak 
/lot  at  prefent  of  the  rights  of  property,  but  of  fuch  as  are 
merely  prfonal.  For  this  reafon  a  man  cannot  grant  any 
thing  to  his  wife,  or  enter  into  covenant  with  her;  for  the 
grant  would  be  to  fuppofe  her  feparate  exiftence  ;  and  the  co- 
venant with  her  would  be  only  to  covenant  with  himfelf ;  and 
therefore  it  is  generally  true,  that  all  compa61:s  made  between 
hufband  and  wife,  when  ftngle,  are  voided  by  the  intermar- 
fiage.  A  woman  indeed  may  be  attorney  for  her  hufband  ;  for 
l^at  implies  no  feparation  from,  but  is  rather  a  reprefcnta- 
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tion  of  her  lord.  And  a  hufband  may  alfo  bequeath  znj 
thing  to  his  wife  by  will ;  for  that  cannot  take  cffeB:  ti'l  the 
coverture  is  determined  by  his  death.  The  huiband  is  bound 
to  provide  his  wife  with  necelTaries  by  law,  as  much  as  him- 
felf ;  and  if  flie  contrails  debts  for  them,  he  is  obliged  to  pay 
them  ;  but,  for  any  thing,  befides  iiecciraries,  he  is  not  charge- 
able. Alfo  if  a  wife  elopes,  and  lives  with  another  man,  the 
huiband  is  not  chargeable  even  for  neceflaries  :  at  leail,  if  the 
perfon  who  furnifhes  them,  is  fufficiently  apprized  of  her 
elopement.  If  the  wife  be  indebted  before  marriage,  the  huf- 
hmd  is  bound  afterwards  to  pay  the  debt ;  for  he  has  adopted 
her  and  her  circumftances  together.  If  the  wife  be  injured 
in  her  perfon  or  property,  fhe  can  bring  no  a£lion  for  redrefs 
without  her  hufband's  concurrence,  and  in  his  name  as  well 
as  her  own  ;  neither  can  (he  be  fued,  without  making  the  huf- 
band a  defendant ;  except  when  the  huiband  has  abjured  th« 
realm,  or  is  baniflied  ;  for  then  he  is  dead  in  law.  In  crimi- 
nal profecutions,  it  is  true,  the  wife  may  be  indiiSled,  and 
punifhed  feparately  ;  for  the  union  is  only  a  civil  union.  But, 
in  trials  of  any  fort,  they  are  not  allowed  to  be  evidences  fofj 
or  againfl,  each  other ;  partly  becaiife  it  is  impoilible  their 
teftimony  ibiould  be  indifferent  ;  but  principally  becaufe  of  thm 
union  of  perfon.  But  where  the  offence  is  dire<3:iy  againft 
the  perfon  of  the  wife,  this  rule  has  been  ufually  difpenfed 
with  ;  and,  therefore,  in  cafe  a  woman  be  forcibly  taken  away^ 
and  married,  Ihe  may  be  a  witnefs  againtt  fuch  her  huiband, 
in  order  to  convi£l  him  of  felony. 

In  the  civil  law,  the  hufband  and  the  wife  are  confidered  af 
two  diftinft  perfons  ;  and  may  have  feparate  effates,  contracts, 
debts,  and  injuries  ;  and,  therefore,  in  our  ecclefLaftical  courts, 
a  woman  may  fue,  and  be  fued,  without  her  hufband. 

But,  though  our  law  in  general  confiders  man  and  wife  a^ 
one  perfon,  yet  there  are  fome  inffances  in  which  ilie  is  fepa-« 
rately  confidered,  as  inferior  to  him,  and  acting  by  his  com-» 
pulfion.  And  therefore  all  deeds  executed,  and  z&:s  done,  by 
her,  during  her  coverture,  are  void  j  except  it  be  a  fine,  or 
the  like  matter  of  record,  in  which  cafe  {lie  mull  be  {oIqIj  andl 
fecretly  examined,  to  learn  if  her  a6l  be  voluntary.  She  can-* 
not  by  will  devife  land  to  her  hufband,  unlefs  under  fpecial 
circumftances;  for  at  the  time  of  making  it,  fhe  is  fuppofed 
to  be  under  his  coercion.  And  in  fome  felonies,  and  other 
inferior  crimes,  committed  by  her,  through  conftraint  of  her 
hufband,  the  law  excufes  her  :  but  this  extends  not  to  treafoa 
or  murder. 

7'he  hufband  alfo  (by  the  old,  and  likewife  by  the  civil 
law)  might  give  his  wife  moderate  correction.  For,  as  he  is 
to  anfwer  for  her  mifbehaviour,  the  law  thought  it  reafonable 
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to  entruil  him,  with  this  power  of  reftraining  her,  by  clomeftic 
chaftifement,  in  the  fame  moderation  that  a  man  is  allowed  to 
correi^:  his  fervants  or  children  ;  for  whom  the  malkr  or  pa- 
rent is  alfo  liable  in  fome  cafes  to  anfwer.  But  in  the  politer 
reign  of  Charles  II.  this  power  of  correction  began  to  be 
doubted  ;  and  a  wife  may  now  have  fecurity  of  the  peace 
•againft  her  hufband  ;  or,  in  return,  a  hulband  againft  his  wife: 
•yet  the  lower  rank  of  people,  who  were  always  fond  of  the 
old  common  law,  ftill  claim  and  exert  their  antient  privilege; 
nnd  the  courts  of  law  will  ftill  permit  a  hufband  to  reftrain  a 
wife  of  her  liberty,  in  cafe  of  any  grofs  mifbehaviour. 

Thefe  are  the  chief  legal  effects  of  marriage  during  the  co- 
verture ;  upon  w^hich  we  may  obferve,  that  even  the  difabili- 
ties,  which  the  wife  lies  under,  are  for  the  moft  part  intend- 
ed for  her  proteclion  and  benefit.  So  great  a  favourite  is  the 
female  fex  with  the  laws  of  England. 

Revenues  of  the  Bri-7     The  king's  ecclefiaftical  re- 
TisH  government.    J   venue  conlifts  in,  i.  The  cuf- 
tody  of  the  temporalities  of  vacant  bifhoprics;  from  which  he 
receives  little  or  no  advantage.    2.  Corodies  and  penfions, 
formerly  arifmg  from  allowances  of  meat,  drink,  and  cloath- 
•ing,  due  to  the  king  from  an  abbey  or  monaftery,  and  which 
he  generally  beftowed  upon  favourite  fervants  j  but  now,  I 
believe,   difufed.     3.  Extra-parochial  tithes.     4..  The  firft 
, fruits  and  tenths  of  benefices.    At  prefent,  fuch  has  been  the 
^bounty  of  the  crown  to  the  church,  that  thofe  four  branches 
afiT)rd  little  or  no  revenue. 

I'he  king's  ordinary  temporal  revenue  confills  in,  i.  The 
.demefne  lands  of  the  crown.  2.  The  hereditary  excife  ;  be^ 
ing  part  of  the  confidcration  for  the  purchafe  of  his  feodal 
profits,  and  the  prerogatives  of  purveyance  and  pre-emption, 
3.  An  annual  fum  illuing  from  the  duty  on  wine  licences  j 
being  the  refidue  of  the  fame  confideration,  4.  His  forcfts. 
5.  His  courts  of  juftice,  Sec. 

The  extraordinary  grants  are  ufually  called  by  the  fynoni- 
mous  names  of  aids,  fubfidies,  and  fupplies  ;  and  are  granted, 
as  has  been  before  hinted,  by  the  commons  of  Great-Britain, 
in  parliament  afl'embled  :  who,  when  they  have  voted  a  fup- 
ply  to  his  majefty,  and  fettled  the  quajitum  of  that  fupply, 
ufually  refolve  themfelves  into  what  is  called  a  committee  of 
ways  and  means,  to  confider  of  the  ways  and  means  of  raifmg 
the  fupply  fo  voted,  And  in  this  committee  every  member 
(though  it  is  looked  upon  as  the  peculiar  province  of  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer)  may  propofe  fuch  fcheme  of 
taxation  as  he  thinks  will  be  leaft  detrimental  to  the  public. 
The  refolutions  of  this  committee  (when  approved  by  a  vote 
of  ^he  houfe)  are  in  general  efteemad  to  be  (as  it  were)  finid 
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and  conclufive.  For,  though  the  fupply  cannot  be  a6lually 
raifed  upon  the  fubje6t  till  diret^iied  by  an  a61:  of  the  whole 
parliament,  yet  no  monied  man  will  fcruple  to  advance  to  the 
government  any  quantity  of  ready  cafh,  on  the  credit  of  a 
bare  vote  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  tho*  no  law  be  yet  pafled 
to  eftablifli  it. 

The  annual  taxes  are,  i.  The  land  tax,  or  the  ancient  fub- 
fidy  raifed  upon  a  new  afleflment.  2.  The  malt  tax,  being  an 
annual  excife  on  malt,  mum,  cyder,  and  perry. 

The  perpetual  taxes  are,  i.  The  cuftoms,  or  tonnage  and 
poundage  of  all  merchandize  exported  or  imported.  2.  The  ex- 
cife duty,  or  inland  impofition,  on  a  great  variety  of  commo- 
dities. 3.  The  fait  duty.  4.  The  *  poft  office,  or  duty  for 
the  carriage  of  letters.  5.  The  ftamp  duty  on  paper,  parch- 
ment, kc.  6.  The  duty  on  houfes  and  windows.  7.  The 
duty  on  licences  for  hackney  coaches  and  chairs.  8.  The  duty 
on  offices  and  penfions. 

The  clear  neat  produce  of  thefe  feveral  branches  of  the  re- 
venue, after  all  charges  of  colleiSiing  and  management  paid, 
amounts  annually  to  about  feven  millions  and  three  quarters 
fterling  ;  befides  two  millions  and  a  quarter  raifed  annually,  at 
an  average,  by  the  land  and  malt  tax.  How  thefe  immenfe 
fums  are  appropriated,  is  next  to  be  confidered.  And  this  is, 
firft  and  principally,  to  the, payment  of  the  intereft  of  the  na- 
tional debt. 

In  order  to  take  a  clear  and  comprehenfive  view  of  the  na- 
ture of  this  national  debt,  it  m_ufl:  be  firft  premifed,  that  after 
the  revolution,  when  our  new  connections  with  Europe  intro- 
duced a  new  fyftem  of  foreign  politics  ;  the  expences  of  the 
nation,  not  only  in  fettling  the  new  eftablifhment,  but  in  main- 
taining long  wars,  as  principals,  on  the  continent,  for  the  fe- 
curity  of  the  Dutch  barrier,  reducing  the  French  monarchy, 
fettling  the  Spanifti  fucccffion,  lupporting  the  houfe  of  Auftria, 
maintaining  the  liberties  of  the  Germannic  body,  and  other 
purpofes,  increafed  to  an  unufual  degree :  infomuch  that  it 
was  not  thought  advifeable  to  raife  all  the  expences  of  any 
one  year  by  taxes  to  be  levied  within  that  year,  left  the  unac- 
cuftomed  weight  of  them  fhould  create  murmurs  among  the 
people.  It  was  therefore  the  policy  of  the  time^,  to  antici- 
pate the  revenues  of  their  pofterity,  by  borrowing  immenfe 
fums  for  the  current  fervice  of  the  ftate,  and  to  lay  no  more 
taxes  upon  the  fubjeft  than  would  fuffice  to  pay  the  annual 
intereft  of  the  fums  fo  borrowed  :  by  this  means  converting 
the  principal  debt  into  a  new  fpecies  of  property,  transferable 

Y  4  from 


*  From  the  year  17 15  to  1763,  the  annual  anjount  of  franked  letters  gradually 
increafed  from  23,000  1.  -to  j 70,700  J. 
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from  one  man  to  another,  at  any  time  and  in  any  quantity. 
A  fyftem  which  feems  to  have  had  its  original  in  the  ftatc  of 
Florence,  A.  D.  1344  :  which  government  then  owed  about 
60,000 1.  fterling :  and,  being  unable  to  pay  it,  formed  the 
principal  into  an  aggregate  fum,  called  metaphorically  a  mount 
or  bank:  the  fhares  whereof  were  transferable  like  our  ftocks. 
This  laid  the  foundation  of  what  is  called  the  national  debt  : 
for  a  few  long  annuities  created  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
will  hardly  deferve  tiiat  name.  And  the  example  then  fet  has 
been  fo  clofely  followed,  during  the  long  wars  in  the  reign  of 
queen  Anne,  and  fmce ;  that  the  capital  of  the  national  debt 
(funded  and  unfunded)  amounted,  in  January  1765,  to  up- 
ward of  145,000,000!.  to  pay  the  intereft  of  which,  and  the 
charges  for  Uianagement,  amounting  annually  to  about  four 
millions  and  three  quarters,  the  extraordinary  revenues  juft 
now  enumerated  (excepting  only  the  land-tax  and  annual 
malt-tax)  are  in  the  firft  place  mortgaged,  and  made  perpetual 
by  parliament ;  but  ftill  redeemable  by  the  fame  authority  that 
impofed  them  :  wh'ch,  if  it  at  any  time  can  pay  off  the  ca- 
pital, will  abolifh  thofe  taxes  which  are  raifed  to  difcharge  the 
intereft. 

It  is  indifputably  certain,  that  the  prefent  magnitude  of  our 
national  incumbrances  very  far  exceeds  all  calculations  of  com- 
mercial benefit,  and  is  producfHve  of  the  greateft  inconvenien- 
cies.  For,  firft,  the  enormous  taxes  that  are  raifed  upon  the 
jiecefiaries  of  life,  for  the  payment  of  the  intereft  of  this  debt, 
are  a  hurt  both  to  trade  and  manufadures  ;  by  raifmg  the 
price,  as  well  of  t!,e  artificer's  fubfiftence,  as  of  the  raw  mate-v 
rial  ;  and  of  courfe,  in  a  much  greater  proportion,  the  price 
of  the  commodity  itfelf.  Secondly,  if  part  of  this  debt  be 
owing  to  foreiirners,  either  they  draw  out  of  the  kingdom  an- 
nually a  confidcrable  quantity  of  fpecie  for  the  intereft ;  or 
elfe  it  is  made  an  argument  to  grant  them  unreafonable  privi- 
leges, in  order  to  induce  them  to  refide  here.  Thirdly,  if 
the  whole  be  owing  to  fubjects  only,  it  is  then  charging  tha 
active  and  induftrious  fubjecSl,  who  pays  his  (hare  of  the  taxes, 
to  maintain  the  indolent  and  idle  creditor  who  receives  them, 
Laftly,  and  principally,  it  weakens  the  internal  ftrcngth  of 
a  ftate,  by  anticipating  thofe  refources  which  ftiould  be  re- 
ferved  to  defend  it  in  cafe  of  necefTity.  The  intereft  we  now 
pay  for  our  debts  v/ould  be  nearly  fufficient  to  maintain  an^ 
war,  that  any  national  motives  could  acquire.  And  if  our  an- 
ceftors  in  king  William's  time  had  annually  paid,  fo  long  as 
their  exigencies  lafted,  even  a  lefs  fum  than  we  now  annually 
raife  upon  their  accounts,  they  would,  in  time  of  war,  have 
borne  no  greater  burdens  than  they  have  bequeathed  to,  anc^ 
fettled  upon,  their  pofterity  in  time  of  peace  j  and  might  have; 
been  eafed  the  inftant  the  exigence  was  over. 
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The  produce  of  the  feveral  taxes  before-mentioned  wer« 
originally  fepai  J^te  and  diftindt  funds  ;  being  fecurities  for  the 
fums  advanced  on  each  feveral  tax,  and  for  them  only.  But 
at  laft  it  became  neceffary,  in  order  to  avoid  confufion,  as 
they  multiplied  yearly,  to  reduce  the  number  of  thefe  feparate 
funds,  by  uniting  and  blending  them  together;  fuperadding 
the  faith  of  parliament  for  the  general  fecurity  of  the  whole. 
So  that  there  are  now  only  three  capital  funds  of  any  account : 
the  aggregate  fund,  and  the  general  fund,  fo  called  from  fuch 
union  and  addition  ;  and  the  South  Sea  fund,  being  the  pro- 
duce of  the  taxes  appropriated  to  pay  the  intereft  of  fuch  part 
of  the  national  debt  as  was  advanced  by  that  company  and  its 
annuitants.  Whereby  the  feparate  funds,  which  were  thus 
united,  are  become  mutual  fecurities  for  each  other  ;  and  the 
whole  produce  of  them,  thus  aggregated,  liable  to  pay  fuch. 
intereft  or  annuities  as  were  formerly  charged  upon  each  dif- 
tinfi:  fund;  the  faith  of  the  legiflature  being  moreover  engaged 
to  fupply  anv  cafual  deficiencies. 

The  cuftoms,  excifes,  and  other  taxes,  which  are  to  fup- 
port  thefe  funds,  depending  on  contingencies,  upon  exports, 
imports,  and  confumptions,  muft  neceffarily  be  of  a  very  un- 
certain amount :  but  they  have  always  been  confiderabiy  mord 
than  fufiicient  to  anfwer  the  charge  upon  them.  The  fur- 
plufics  therefore  of  the  three  great  national  funds,  the  aggre- 
gate, general,  and  South-Sea  funds^  over  and  above  the  in- 
tereft  and  annuities  charged  upon  them,  are  directed  by  fta- 
tiite  3  Geo.  i.  c.  7.  to  be  carried  together,  and  to  attend  the 
difpolition  of  parliament ;  and  are  ufually  denominated  the 
fmking  fund,  becaufe  originally  deftined  to  fmk  and  lower  the 
national  debt.  To  this  have  been  fmce  added  many  other 
intire  duties,  granted  in  fubfequent  years ;  and  the  annual  in- 
tereft  of  the  fums  borrowed  on  their  refpeclive  credits,  is 
charged  on,  and  payable  out  of  the  produce  of  the  finking 
fund.  However  the  neat  furplufles  and  favings,  after  ail  tie- 
duclions  paid,  amount  annually  to  a  very  conuderable  fum  ; 
particularly  in  the  year  ending  at  ChriftiLas  1764,  to  about 
two  millions  and  a  quarter.  For,  as  the  intereft  on  the  na- 
tional debt  has  been  at  feveral  times  reduced,  (by  the  confent 
of  the  proprietors,  who  had  their  option  either  to  lower  their 
mtereft,  or  be  paid  their  principal)  the  favings  from  the  ap- 
propriated revenues  muft  needs  be  extremely  large.  This 
fmking  fund  is  the  lait  refort  of  the  nation  ;  its  only  domellic 
refource,  on  which  muft  chiefly  depend  all  the  hopes  we  caa 
entertain  of  ever  difcharging  or  moderating  our  incumbrances. 
And  therefore  the  prudent  application  of  the  large  fums,  nov/ 
arifmg  from  this  fund,  is  a  point  of  the  utmoft  importance, 
and  well  worthy  the  feriou^  attention  of  parliament 5  which 
S  WAS 
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was  thereby  enabled,  in  the  year  1765,  to  reduce  above  tw« 
millions  fterling  of  the  public  debt. 

But,  before  any  part  of  the  aggregate  fund  (the  furplufTes 
whereof  are  one  of  the  chief  ingredients  that  form  the  fink- 
ing fund)  can  be  applied  to  diminifli  the  principal  of  the  pub- 
lic debt,  it  ftanJs  mortgaged  by  parliament  to  raife  an  annual 
fum  for  the  maintenance  of  the  king's  houfhold  and  the  civil 
lift.  For  this  purpofe,  in  the  late  reigns,  the  produce  of 
certain  branches  of  the  excife  and  cuftoms,  the  poft-office, 
the  duty  on  wine-licences,  the  revenues  of  the  remaining  crown 
lands,  the  profits  arifmg  from  courts  of  julfice,  (which  arti- 
cles include  all  the  hereditary  revenues  of  the  crown)  and  alfo 
a  clear  annuity  of  i20,oool.  in  money,  were  fettled  on  the 
king  for  life,  for  the  fupport  of  his  majefty's  houfhold,  and 
the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  crown.  And,  as  the  amount 
cf  thefe  feveral  branches  was  uncertain,  (though  in  the  laft 
reign  they  were  computed  to  have  fometimes  raifed  almoft  a 
million)  if  they  did  not  arlfc annually  to  8oo,OOol.  the  parlia- 
ment engaged  to  make  up  the  deficiency.  But  his  prefent 
majcfly  having,  loon  after  his  accelTion,  fpontancoufly  figni- 
fied  his  confcnt,  that  his  own  hereditary  revenues  might  be  fo 
difpofcd  of,  as  might  bcft  conduce  to  the  utility  and  fatisfac- 
tion  of  the  public  ;  and  having  gracioufly  accepted  the  limited 
fum  of  8co,oco  1.  per  annum^  for  the  fupport  of  his  civil  lilt, 
(and  that  alfo  charged  with  three  life  annuities,  to  the  princefs 
of  Wales,  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  and  princefs  Amelia,  to 
the  amount  of  77,000!.)  the  faid  hereditary,  and  other  re- 
venues, are  now  earned  into,  and  made  a  part  of,  the  aggre- 
gate fund  ;  and  the  aggregate  fund  is  charged  with  the  pay- 
ment of  the  whole  annuity  to  the  crown  of  800,000  1.  per 
annum.  Hereby  the  revenues  themfclvcs,  being  put  under  the 
fame  care  and  management  as  the  other  branches  of  the  pub- 
lic patrimony,  will  produce  more,  and  be  better  collected  than 
heretofore  5  and  the  public  is  a  gainer  of  upward  of  ioo,00ol. 
per  cmnum^  by  this  difinterefted  bounty  of  his  mcjefty.  The 
civil  lift,  thus  liquidated,  together  with  the  four  millions  and 
three  quarters,  intereft  of  the  national  debt,  and  the  two  mil- 
lions and  a  quarter  produced  from  the  finking  fund,  make  up 
the  feven  millions  and  three  quarters  per  annum^  neat  money, 
which  was  before  ftated  to  be  the  annual  produce  of  our  perpe- 
tual taxes  :  befide  the  immenfe,  though  uncertain  fums,  arifing 
from  the  annual  taxes  on  land  and  malt,  but  which,  at  an 
average,  may  be  calculated  at  more  than  two  millions  and  a 
quarter  ;  and  which,  added  to  the  preceding  fum,  make  the 
clear  produce  of  the  taxes,  exclufive  of  the  charge  of  collect- 
ija^,  which  are  raifed  yearly  on  the  people  of  this  country, 

amount 
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amount  to  upward  of  ten  million  fterling ;  to  which  may  be 
further  added,  the  fum  of  400,000!.  which  the  Eaft  India 
company  have  agreed  to  pay  to  the  public  for  a  certain  time. 

The  expences  defrayed  by  the  civil  lilt,  are  thofe  that  in 
any  fhape  relate  to  civil  government ;  as  the  expences  of  the 
houfhold,  all  falaries  to  officers  of  ftate,  to  the  judges,  and 
every  one  of  the  king's  fervants ;  the  appointments  to  foreign 
ambafladors,  the  maintenance  of  the  queen  and  royal  family, 
the  king's  private  expences,  or  privy  purfe,  and  other  very 
numerous  outgoings  ;  as  fecret  ferv ice-money,  penfions,  and 
other  bounties.  Thefe  fometimes  have  fo  far  exceeded  the  re- 
venues appointed  for  that  purpofe,  that  application  has  been 
made  to  parliament,  to  difcharge  the  debts  contradled  on  the 
civil  lift;  as  particularly  in  1724,  when  one  million  was 
granted  for  that  purpofe  by  the  ftatute  n  Geo.  I.  c.  17. 

The  civil  lift  is  indeed  properly  the  whole  of  the  king's  re- 
venue in  his  own  diftin61:  capacity  ;  the  reft  being  rather  the 
revenue  of  the  public,  or  its  creditors,  though  colle6led,  and 
diftributed  again,  in  the  name,  and  by  the  officers  of  the 
crown  ;  it  now  ftanding  in  the  fame  place,  as  the  hereditary 
income  did  formerly ;  and,  as  that  has  gradually  diminilhed, 
the  parliamentary  appointments  have  encreafed. 

Military  and  marine  strength  t   The  military  flats 
OF  Great  Britain.  j  includes  the  whole 

of  the  foldiery ;  or,  fuch  perfons  as  are  peculiarly  appointed 
among  the  reft  of  the  people,  for  the  fafe-guard  and  defence 
of  the  realm. 

In  a  land  of  liberty  it  is  extremely  dangerous  to  make  a 
diftin6l  order  of  the  profeffion  of  arms.  In  fuch,  no  man 
fliould  take  up  arms,  but  with  a  view  to  defend  his  country 
and  its  laws  :  he  puts  not  off  the  citizen  when  he  enters  the 
camp  ;  but  it  is  becaufe  he  is  a  citizen  and  would 'wifh  to  con- 
tinue fo,  that  he  makes  himfelf  for  a  while  a  foldier.  The 
laws,  therefore,  and  conftitution  of  thefe  kingdoms  know  no 
fuch  ftate,  as  that  of  a  perpetual  ftanding  foldier,  bred  up  to 
no  other  profeffion  than  that  of  war  :  and  it  was  not  till  the 
reign  of  Henry  VII.  that  the  kings  of  England  had  fo  much 
as  a  guard  about  their  perfons. 

It  feems  univerfally  agreed  by  all  hiftorians,  that  king  Al- 
fred firft  fettled  a  national  militia  in  this  kingdom,  and  by  his 
prudent  difcipline  made  all  the  fubjedls  of  his  dominions  foldiers. 

In  the  mean  time  we  are  not  to  imagine  that  the  kingdom  was 
left  wholly  without  defence,  in  cafe  of  domeftic  infurreilions, 
or  the  profped:  of  foreign  invafions.  Belides  thofe,  who  by  their 
military  tenures  were  bound  to  perform  40  days  fervice  in  the 
field,  the  ftatute  of  Winchefter  obliged  every  man,  according 
to  his  eftate  and  degree,  to  provide  a  determinate  quantity  of 
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fuch  arms  as  were  then  in  ufc,  in  order  to  keep  the  peace! 
and  conftables  were  appointed  in  all  hundreds,  to  fee  that  fuch 
arms  were  provided.  Thefe  weapons  were  changed  by  the 
ftatute  4  and  5  Ph.  and  M.  c.  2.  into  others  of  more  modern 
fervice  ;  but  both  this  and  the  former  provifion  were  repealed 
in  the  reign  of  James  1.  While  thefe  continued  in  force,  it 
was  ufual  from  time  to  time,  for  our  pruices  to  ifl'ue  commif- 
flons  of  array,  and  fend  into  every  county  officers  in  whom 
they  could  confide,  to  mufter  and  array  (or  fet  in  military 
order)  the  inhabitants  of  every  diftrift  ;  and  the  form  of  the 
commiffion  of  array  was  fet  in  parliament  in  the  5  Henry  IV. 
But  at  the  fame  time  it  was  provided,  that  no  man  (liould  be 
compelled  to  go  out  of  the  kingdom  at  any  rate;  nor  out  of 
his  fhire,  but  in  cafes  of  urgent  necellity  ;  nor  fliould  provide 
foldiers  unlcfs  by  confcnt  of  parliament.  About  the  reign  of 
king  Henry  VHI.  and  his  children,  lord  lieutenants  began  to  be 
introduced,  as  (landing  reprefcntatives  of  the  crown,  to  keep 
the  counties  in  military  order  ;  for  we  find  them  mentioned  as 
known  officers  in  the  ftatute  4  and  5  Ph.  and  M.  c.  3.  the' 
they  had  not  been  then  long  in  ufc  ;  for  Camden  fpeaks  of 
them  in  the  time  of  queen  Elizabeth,  r.s  extraordinary  magif- 
trates,  conftituted  only  in  times  of  difficulty  and  danger. 

Soon  after  the  rcftoration  of  king  Charles  11.  when  the 
military  tenures  were  abolilTied,  it  was  thought  proper  to  afcer- 
tain  the  power  of  the  militia,  to  recognize  the  folc  right  of 
the  crown  to  govern  and  command  them,  and  to  put  the  whole 
into  a  more  regular  method  of  military  fubordination  :  and  the 
order  in  which  the  militia  now  ftands  by  law,  is  principally 
built  upon  the  ftatutes  which  were  then  enadled.  It  is  true, 
the  two  laft  of  the.i:  are  apparently  repealed  ;  but  many  of  their 
provifions  are  re-enacled,  with  the  addition  of  fome  new  re- 
gulations, by  the  prefent  militia-laws  ;  the  general  fcheme  of 
which  is  to  difcipline  a  certain  number  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  every  county,  chofen  by  lot  for  three  years,  and 
officered  by  the  lord  lieutenant,  the  deputy  lieutenants,  and 
other  principal  landholders,  under  a  commiffion  from  the 
crown.  They  are  not  compellable  to  march  out  of  their 
counties,  unlefs  in  cafe  of  invafion,  or  actual  rebellion,  nor  in 
any  cafe  compellable  to  march  out  of  the  kingdom.  They  arc 
to  be  exercifed  at  ftated  times  ;  and  their  difcipline  in  general 
IS  liberal  and  eafy  ;  but,  when  drawn  out  into  adual  fervice, 
they  are  fubje£t  to  the  rigours  of  martial  law,  as  necefiary  to 
keep  them  in  order.  This  is  the  conftitutional  fecurity  which 
our  laws  have  provided  for  the  public  peace,  and  for  protect- 
ing the  realm  againft  foreign  or  domeftic  violence ;  and  which 
the  ftatutes  declare,  is  effentially  neceifary  to  the  fafety  and 
profperity  of  the  kingdom. 
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But,  as  the  fafhion  of  keeping  {landing  armies  has  unlver- 
fally  prevailed  over  all  Europe  of  late  years  (though  fome  of 
its  potentates,  being  unable  themfelves  to  maintain  them,  are 
cbiic^ed  to  have  refource  to  richer  powers,  and  receive  fubfi- 
diary  penfions  for  that  purpofe)  it  has  aifo  for  many  years  paft 
been  annually  judged  neceffary  by  our  legiflature,  for  the  fafety 
of  the  kingdom,  the  defence  of  the  polTeffions  of  the  crown  of 
Great-Britain,  and  the  prefervation  of  the  balance  of  power 
in  Europe,  to  maintain,  even  in  time  of  peace,  a  ftanding 
body  of  troops,  under  the  command  of  the  crown  ;  who  are, 
however,  ipfo  faSfo^  difbanded  at  the  expiration  of  every  year^ 
imlefs  continued  by  parliament.    The  land  forces  *  of  thefc 
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kingdoms,  in  time  of  peace,  amount  to  about  40,000  men^ 
including  troops  and  grrrifons  in  Ireland,  Gibraltar,  Minorca, 
and  America  ;  but  in  time  of  war,  there  have  been  in  Britifli 
pay,  natives  and  foreigners,  above  150,000.  -  The  regiftercd 
militia  in  England  confifts  of  near  200,000.  To  keep  this 
body  of  troops  in  order,  an  annual  a6t  of  parliament  pafTcs, 
to  punifli  mutiny  and  defertion,  and  for  the  better  payment 
of  the  army  and  their  quarters.'*  This  regulates  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  to  be  difperfed  among  the  feveral  inn- 
keepers and  victuallers  throughout  the  kingdom  ;  and  efta- 
blifhcs  a  law  martial  for  their  government.  By  this,  among 
other  things,  it  is  enadled,  that  if  any  officer  and  foldier  fhall 
excite,  or  join  any  mutiny,  or,  knowing  of  it,  fhall  not  give 
notice  to  the  commanding  officer  ;  or  fhall  defert,  or  lilt  in 
any  other  regiment,  or  fleep  upon  his  pofl:,  or  leave  it  before 
he  is  relieved,  or  hold  corrcfpondence  with  a  rebel  or  enemy, 
or  ftnke  or  ufe  violence  to  his  fuperior  officer,  or  fhall  difobcy 
his  lawful  command  ;  fuch  offender  fhall  fuffer  fuch  punifh- 
ment  as  a  court  martial  fhall  inflidl,  though  it  extend  t» 
death  itfelf. 

Officers  and  foldicrs  that  have  been  in  the  king's  fervice,  are 
by  feveral  flatutes,  enacted,  at  the  clofe  of  feveral  wars,  at 
liberty  to  ufe  any  trade  or  occupation  they  are  fit  for,  in  any 
town  of  the  kingdom  (except  the  two  univerfities)  notwith- 
fl-anding  any  flatute,  cuftom,  or  charter  to  the  contrary.  And 
foldiers  in  actual  military  fervice,  may  make  verbal  wills,  and 
difpofe  of  their  goods,  wages,  and  other  perfonal  chattels, 
without  thofe  forms,  folcmnities,  and  cxpences,  which  the  law 
requires  in  other  cafes. 

The  maritime  flate  is  nearly  related  to  the  former  ;  though 
much  more  agreeable  to  the  principles  of  our  free  conftitution. 
The  royal  navy  of  England  hath  ever  been  its  greateft  defence 
and  ornament ;  it  is  its  ancient  and  natural  flrength  ;  the  float- 
ing bulwark  of  the  ifland  ;  an  army,  from  which,  however 
Ifrong  and  powerful,  no  danger  can  ever  be  apprehended  to 
liberty  :  and  accordingly  it  has  been  affiduoully  cultivated, 
even  from  the  earliefl  ages.  To  fo  much  perfe6tion  was  our 
naval  reputation  arrived  in  the  twelfth  century,  that  the  code 
of  maritime  laws,  which  are  called  the  laws  of  Oleron,  and 
are  received  by  all  nations  in  Europe,  as  the  ground  and  fub- 
fl:ru(5tion  of  all  the  marine  conftitutions,  was  confeflTedly  com- 
piled by  our  king  Richard  I.  at  the  ifle  of  Oleron,  on  the 
coaft  of  Erance,  then  part  of  the  poiTeffions  of  the  crown  of 
England.  And  yet,  fo  vaflly  inferior  were  our  anceftors  in  this 
point,  to  the  prefent  age,  that  even  in  the  maritime  reign  of 
queen  Elizabeth,  Sir  Edward  Coke  thinks  it  matter  of  boaft, 
4  that 
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that  the  royal  navy  of  England  then  confifled  of  33  fhips.  The 
prefent  condition  of  our  marine  is  in  great  meafure  owing  t«* 
the  falutary  provifions  of  the  ftatutes,  called  the  navigation 
a6ts ;  whereby  the  conftant  increafe  of  Englifh  fhipping  and 
feamen,  was  not  only  encouraged,  but  rendered  unavoidably 
.neceflary.  The  moft  beneficial  ftatute  for  the  trade  and  coni- 
merce  of  thefe  kingdoms,  is  that  navigation-a6i:,  the  rudi- 
ments of  which  were  firft  framed  in  1650,  with  a  narrow 
partial  view  :  beln^  intended  to  mortify  the  fugar  iflands, 
which  were  difafFe6led  to  the  parliament,  and  ftill  held  out 
for  Charles  II.  by  flopping  the  gainful  trade  which  they  then, 
carried  on  with  the  Dutch  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  to  clip  the 
wings  of  thofe  our  opulent  and  afpiring  neighbours.  This 
prohibited  all  fhips  of  foreign  nations  from  trading  with  any 
Englifh  plantations  without  licence  from  the  council  of  flate. 
In  165 1,  the  prohibition  was  extended  alfo  to  the  mother  coun- 
try ;  and  no  goods  were  fuffered  to  be  imported  into  England,  or 
any  of  its  dependencies,  in  any  other  than  Englifh  bottoms  ; 
or  in  the  fhips  of  that  European  nation,  of  which  the  mer- 
chandize imported  was  the  2;enuine  growth  or  manufa£fure. 
At  the  reftoration,  the  former  provifions  were  continued,  by 
ftatute  12  Car,  li.  c.  18.  with  this  very  material  improve- 
ment, that  the  mafter,  and  three  fourths  of  the  mariners  fhall 
alfo  be  Englifh  fubje^ts. 

The  complement  of  feamen,  in  time  of  peace,  ufually 
amounts  to  12  or  1 5,000.  In  time  of  war,  they  have  amiount- 
ed  to  no  lefs  than  80,000  men.  ' 
.  This  navy  is  commonly  divided  into  three  fquadrons,  name- 
ly, the  red,  white,  and  blue,  which  are  fo  termed  from  the 
differences  of  their  colours.  Each  fquadron  has  its  admiral  ; 
but  the  admiral  of  the  red  fquadron  has  the  principal  com- 
mand of  the  whole,  and  is  ftiled  vice-admiral  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, Subjc(5f  to  each  admiral  is  alfo  a  vice  and  a  rear-admiral. 
But  the  fupreme  command  of  our  naval  force  is,  next  to  the 
king,  in  the  lords  commiilioners  of  rhe  admiralty.  Notwith- 
ftanding  our  favourable  fituation  for  a  maritime  power,  it  was 
not  until  the  vaft  armament  fent  to  fubdue  this  nation  by 
Spain,  in  1588,  that  the  nation,  by  a  vigorous  efrbrt,  became 
fully  fenfible  of  its  true  intereft  and  natural  flrength,  which 
it  has  fmce  fo  happily  cultivated. 

We  may  venture  to  affirm  that  the  Britifii  navy,  during  the 
late  war,  was  able  to  cope  with  all  . the  other  fleets  in  Europe. 
In  the  courfe  of  a  few  years  ,  it.entirely  vanquiihed  the  whole 
naval  power  of  France,  difabled  Spain,  and  kept  the  Dutch 
and  other  powers  in  av/e. 

Fer 
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For  the  prote£lion  of  the  Britifti  empire,  and  the  annoy- 
ance of  our  enemies,  it  was  then  divided  into  fevcral  powerful 
fquadrons,  fo  judicioufiy  ftationed,  as  at  once  to  appear  in 
every  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  while  fome  fleets  were  hum- 
bling the  pride  of  Spain  in  Afia  and  America,  others  were  em- 
ployed in  fruftrating  the  defigns  of  France,  and  efcorting  home 
the  riches  of  the  eaftern  and  weftern  worlds. 

Many  laws  have  been  made  for  the  fupply  of  the  royal  navy 
with  feamen  ;  for  their  regulation  when  on  board  ;  and  to 
confer  privileges  and  rewards  on  them,  during,  and  after  their 
fervice. 

I.  For  their  fupply.  The  power  of  impreffing  men,  for 
the  fea-fervice,  by  the  king's  commiffion,  has  been  a  matter 
of  fome  difpute,  and  fubmitted  to  with  great  reluctance;  tho* 
it  huth  very  clearly  and  learnedly  been  (hewn  by  Sir  Michael 
Fofter,  that  the  pra6lice  of  impreffing,  and  granting  powers  to 
the  admiralty  for  that  purpofe,  is  of  very  antient  date,  and  hath 
been  uniformly  continued  by  a  regular  feries  of  precedents  to 
the  prefent  time  ;  whence  he  concludes  it  to  be  a  part  of  the 
common  law.  The  difficulty  arifes  from  hence,  that  no  fta- 
tute,  or  adl  of  parliament,  has  exprefsly  declared  this  power 
to  be  in  the  crown,  though  many  of  them  very  Itrongly  im- 
ply it. 

Befidcs  this  method  of  impreffing  (which  is  only  defenfible 
from  public  neceffity,  fuch  as  an  actual  rebellion  or  invafion 
of  the  kingdom,  to  which  all  private  confiderations  muft  give 
way)  the  principal  trading  cities,  and  fometimes  the  govern- 
ment, offer  bounty  money  to  feamen  who  enter  voluntarily 
into  his  majefly's  fervice  ;  and  every  foreign  fcaman.  who, 
during  a  war,  fliall  fervc  two  years  in  any  man  of  war,  mer- 
chantman, or  privateer,  is  naturalized  ipfo  faSio, 

But  as  impreffing  is  generally  confidered  as  a  grofs  violation 
of  the  natural  rights  of  mankind,  fo  has  the  bounty  money, 
which  feldom  exceeds  40s.  proved  inefl^edlual.  The  wages  of 
feamen  on  board  of  merchantmen,  in  time  of  war,  is  ufually 
50s.  or  upwards,  per  month  ;  on  board  of  the  royal  navy,  they 
only  receive  22  s.  They  are  flattered  indeed  with  the  hopes 
of  prize  money,  which,  if  divided  in  a  more  equal  and  equi- 
table manner,  would  produce  the  happiefl  efFedts  to  this  na- 
tion. There  would  then  be  lefs  occafion  for  bounty  money  or 
preffing  ;  our  fleets  would  be  fpeedily  manned,  and  regularly 
fupplied  with  experienced  and  able  feamen.  Since  under  Pro- 
vidence, not  only  the  very  exiftence  of  this  nation,  its  com- 
merce and  foreign  fettlements  ;  but  the  liberties  of  Europe, 
and  fecurity  of  the  Proteftant  religion,  folely  depend  on  the 
ftrength  and  fuccef^^  ^  the  Britifti  navy,  which  is  the  only 
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mode  6F  war  we  ought  ever  to  engage  in  ;  it  has  been  matter 
of  furprize  to  every  thinking,  difinterefted  fubjeft  of  thef* 
kingdoms,  that  neither  the  above-mentioned  regulation,  nor 
any  other  fatisfa6lory  fcheme  has  yet  taken  place.  That  to 
enrich  a  few  fuperior  officers,  we  fhould  deprive  thofe  very 
rrien  of  their  rights  and  liberty,  to  whofe  valour  and  intrepi- 
dity alone,  in  the  day  of  public  danger,  we  look  for  prefer- 
vation. 

2.  The  method  of  ordering  feamen  in  the  royal  fleet,  and 
keeping  up  a  regular  difcipline  there,  is  directed  by  certain 
exprefs  rules,  articles,  and  orders,  firfl  enabled  by  the  autho- 
rity of  parliament,  foon  after  the  reftoration  ;  but  fmce  new 
modelled  and  altered,  after  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  to 
remedy  fome  defedts  which  were  of  fatal  confequence  in  con- 
duvSi-ing  the  preceding  war.  In  thefe  articles  of  the  navy,  al- 
moit  every  poflible  offence  is  fet  down,  and  the  punifliment 
thereof  annexed,  in  which  refpeft  the  feamen  have  much 
the  advantage  over  their  brethren  in  the  land  fervice ;  whofe 
articles  of  war  are  not  enadied  by  parliament,  but  framed 
from  time  to  time  at  the  pleafure  of  the  crown. 

3.  With  regard  to  the  privileges  conferred  on  failors,  they 
are  pretty  much  the  fame  with  thofe  conferred  on  foldiers  ; 
with  regard  to  relief,  when  maimed  or  wounded,  or  fuperan- 
nuated,  either  by  county  rates,  or  the  royal  hofpital  at  Green- 
wich ;  with  regard  alfo  to  the  exercife  of  trades,  and  the  power 
of  making  tellaments ;  and,  farther,  no  feaman  aboard  his 
majefly's  fhips  can  be  arrefted  for  any  debt,  unlefs  the  fame  be 
fworn  to  amount  to  at  leaft  20  pounds  ;  though  by  the  annual 
mutiny  aft,  a  foldier  may  be  arrefted  for  a  debt  which  extends 
to  half  that  value,  but  not  to  lefs  amount. 

I  fhallclofe  this  account  of  the  military  and  maritime 'ftrength 
of  England,  or  rather  of  Great  Britain,  by  obferving,  that 
though  fea  officers  and  failors,  are  fubjeft  to  a  perpetual  act  of 
parliament,  which  anfwers  the  annual  military  a£l,  which  is 
palled  for  the  government  of  the  army,  yet  neither  of  thofe  bo- 
dies are  exempted  from  legal  jurifdiiStion  in  civil  or  criminal 
cafes,  but  in  a  few  inftanccs  of  no  great  moment.  The  foldiers, 
particularly,  may  be  called  upon  by  a  civil  magiftrate,  to  enable 
him  to  preferve  the  peace,  againft  all  attempts  to  break  it. 
The  military  officer,  who  commands  the  foldiers  on  thofe  oc- 
cafions,  is  to  take  his  directions  from  the  magiftrate,  and  both 
he  and  they,  if  their  proceedings  are  regular,  are  indemnified 
againil  all  confequences,  be  they  ever  fo  fatal.    The  civil  ma- 

VoL.  I.  Z  giftrate. 
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giftrate,  however,  is  extremely  cautious  in  calling  for  the  mi- 
litary on  thefe  occalions,  upon  any  commotion,  whatever  *. 

Coins.] 


*Tbe  Royal  Navy  of  Gb  e  at  Britain,  as  kftood  at  dve  dole  of  the  Year  lyGz. 
N.  B.  Thofc  in  Italics  were  taken  from  the  French  or  Spaniards, 


First  Rates. 
Cuns. 

300  Britannia 
loo  Royal  George 
aoo  R.  So-uereign 

Second  Rates. 

90  Blenheim 

50  Duke 

90  St.  George 

50  Namur 

90  Neptune 

50  Ocean* 

90  Prince 

50  Prince fs  Royal 

S4  Royal  William 

50  Sandwich 

490  Uaion 

Thir  D  Rates. 

€4  Africa 

74  Arrogant 

64  Bedford 

C4  BelliqucuX 

74  Bellana 

64  BcUeiflc 

64  Bkitfaifant 

70  Buckingham 

70  Burford 

%o  Cambridge 

€4  Captain 

74  Centaur  , 

70  Chichcfler 

74  Corn\vall 

74  Culloilcn 

^54  Defiance 

66  Dcvonfliire 

70  Dorfcrfliirc 

74  Dragon 
74  Dublin 

64  Eliiibeth 
64  ElVex 

74  Fame 

70  Grafton 

64  Mampton-Ccutt 

74  Hercules 


Guns. 
74  Kent 

74  Lenox 

74  Magnan'vne 

68  Marlborough 

74  Mars 

64  M'J.efte 

64  Monmouth 

64  Nallau 

80  Newark 

74  Norfolk 

70  Northumberland 

70  Or  ford 

64  Pr.  Frcucriclc 

%o  Princefs  Amelia 

60  Princcls  Mary 

64  Rcvcnrre 

74  Shrew  lhnry 

70  Somcrll't 

74  Stcrling-CalUc 

74  Superb 

70  Swiftfure 

74  Temerclre 

70  Temple 

74  Terrible 

''4  Thunderer 

74  Torbajr 

64  Tr'uicnt 

74  Valiant 

70  Vanguard 

74  Warfpight 

Fourth  Rates. 

60  Achilles 
60  America 
60  Anion 
50  Anrdopc 
5c  Afliftance 
50  Centurion 
50  Chatham 
50  Chcfter 

Dreadnought 
50  Deptford 
60  Dunkirk 
60  Fdgar 
50  Falkbnd 
50  Fahnouih 
60  Tlrvu 
j6o  Florentine 
150  Guernftry 
[50  Hampfljire 
i^o  Jerfey 


Guns. 

60  Intrcpide 
50  Jfn 
60  Lion 
60  Medway 
60  Montague 
50  Norwich 
60  Nottingham 
50  Onfiame 
60  Panther 
60  Pembroke 
50  Portland 
{50  Prcflon 
j6o  Prince  of  Orange 
60  Rippon 
50  Romney 
50  Rochcfter 
50  Salifbury 
50  Sutherland 
60  Wcs  mouth 
50  Winchefter 
60  Windfor 
60  York 

Fifth  Rates. 

;;2  Adventurer 

3Z  Alarm 

32  An  thuja 

32  /Eolus 

32  Bologr.e 

32  Boltoa 

32  Blonde 
I36  Brilliant 
{32  Ctcfct-rc 

35  Danae 
32  D'tana 
44  Dover 
32  Er.iraJd 
44  12nterpri::e 
'32  Fkra 

[44  Golport 
32  Juno 
32  Lark 
44  Launccfl-on 
30  Looe 
44  Lynn 
I36  hleiar-.pe 
[3^  Minerva 
i-2  Montreal 
32  yizfr 

36  PaJlas 
44  Penzance 


Guns. 

44  Phccnix 

44  Prince  EdvTr 

32  Quebec 

44  Ra'inbcio 

36  Rotoivn 

1^1  Rcpulfe 

32  Richmond 

32  Saphire 

32  Southampton 

32  Stagg 

32  Thames 

32  ThetU 

30  Torrington 

3  a  Tweed 

36  Venus 

32  r^jiai 

44  Woolwich 

Sixth  Ratej, 

2S  Aajeon 
28  AfTfue 
20  A  Id  borough 
24  Atnax.cn 
28  Aqu'ilon 
28  Argo 

24  Arundel 
28  Bcrcas 

25  Cerberus 
24  Coventrv 
20  Deal-Caiiie 
24  Dolphin 
24  Echo 

20  Flamborough. 
124  Fowcy 

Garland 
'20  Gibraltar 
1 20  Glaigow 
I20  Greyiiouni 
'24  Hind 
24  Kennington 
28  Levant 
24  Lively 
28  Liverpool 
28  Lizard 
24  Ludlow-CaAlt 
2,3  Maidftone 
24  Mercury 
28  Mil  ford 
24  Nightingale 
24  Portmahon 
20  Role 

24  R- 
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Coins.]  In  Great  Britain  money  is  computed  by  pounds, 
fhlllings,  and  pence,  twelve  pence  making  a  fhilling,  and 
twenty  ftiiilings  one  pounds  which  is  only  an  imaginary  coin. 

The 


Gjns. 

Guns. 

GiinSo 

Furnace 

£  4.  I^ye 

14  Difpatch 

18  Poftillidn 

Infernal 

10  Druid 

8  Ranger 

2.0  Seaford 

14  Efcorte 

Racehorfe 

Fire-Sk.  no  Guns^ 

20  Seahorfe 

16  Favourite 

14  Salta/h 

s8  Shannon 

18  Ferret 

8  Savage 

y^tna 

24  Sheernefs 

8  Flamhroi  Prize 

14  Senegal 

Cormorant 

24  Solebay 

8  Fly 

14  Sardome 

Grampus 

20  Syren 

14  Fortune 

8  Speedwell 

Lightning 
Pluto 

24  Surprize 

14  Grampus 

io  Spy 

28  Tartar 

io  Granado 

14  Swallow 

Raven 

24  ^erpfi chore 

8  Gcree 

14  Swift 

Romaii  Emperor 

28  Trent 

8  Happy 

14  Swan 

Profcrpine 

28  Valeur 

8  Hazard 

16  Tamer 

Salamander 

28  Unicorn 

14  Hornet 

Terror 

iStrombolo 

24  Wager 

14  Hound 

10  Thunder 

Vefuvius 

10  Hunter 

14  Trial 

Sloops. 

14  Jamaica 

10  King's  Fifher 

14  Vulture 
8  V/af? 

YaCvM  TSi 

14  Albany 

8  Laurel 

16  Weazle 

Guns. 

30  Alderney 
10  Antigua 

6  Lurcher 

8  Wolf 

10  Lorfct 

i3  Merlin 

10  Zephir 

8  Fubbs 

12  Badger 

16  Mortar 

8  Katharine 

16  Baltimore 

18  Nautilus 

Bomb  VcfTds. 

Augufta 

lo  Barbadoes 

8  Peggy 

10  Bonetta 

10  Pomona 

Bafiiific 

Storeships, 

8  Cruzier 

10  Otter 

Blall 

18  Cygnet 

14  Pelican 

Carcafs 

20  Crown 

10  Diligence 

14  Porcupine 

Firedrake 

,  24  South  Sea  Cadle 

Ships  out  of  Coinmlirion  and  Building, 


.ateis.  Guns.  Names. 

Rates.  Guns.  Names. 

R.alts.  Guns. 

Names. 

3 

74  Albion 

5 

44 

Eltham 

3 

84 

Ramillies 

3 

64  Afia 

5 

44 

Expedition 

3 

64 

Royal  Oak 

4 

60  Augufla 

3 

80 

Formidable 

4 

60 

Rupert 

5 

44  Anglefea 

4 

50 

Glouccftcr 

4 

50 

Ruby 

5 

32  Aurora 

5 

44 

Glory 

R.  Charlotte 

2 

90  Barfieur 

6 

28 

Guadalupe 

Yacht 

Ditto,  a  new  fhip 

5 

44 

Hatting3 

3 

64 

Suffolk 

3 

80  Boyne 

5 

44 

Heeler 

4 

60 

St,  A 1  ban's* 

4 

50  Briftol 

5 

30 

Jafon 

6 

24 

Sphinx 

6 

24  Blandford 

z 

90 

London 

'> 
J 

74 

Triumph 

90  Blenheim 

5 

44 

Mary  Gfiliey 

23 

Ven2cance 

Hcfpital-ftiip 

Martin  Sloop 

20 

Viper 

74  Canada 

Mary  Yacht 

I 

ICO 

Victory  , 

4 

60  Canterbufy 

3 

74 

Monarch 

Vulture^Ioop 

3 

74  Courageux 

4 

50 

Nonfuch 

4 

Warwick 

4 

50  Colchefter 

3 

80 

Pr.  Carolina 

5 

Winchelfea 

3 

74  Defiance 

4 

60 

Pr.  Louifa 

4 

6© 

Worcefter 

24  Experiment 

4 

60 

Plymouth 

William  arid 

6q  Eagle 

5 

44 

Poole 

Mary  Yacht 

64  Edinburgh 

i 

90 

Qu^een 

3 

64 

Yarrnoiith 

I- 

(1 

io  Exeter 

ICO 

Z 

Royal  Anne 
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The  gold  pieces  confift  only  of  guineas,  halves,  and  qtfar- 
ters  :  the  filver,  of  crowns,  half-crowns,  (hillings,  fixpencesy 
groats,  and  even  down  to  a  filver  penny ;  and  the  copper  mo- 
ney, only  o^'  half-pence,  and  farthings.  In  a  country  like 
England,  where  the  intrinfic  value  of  the  filver  is  very  near 
equal,  and  in  fome  coins,  crown  pieces  particularly,  fuperior 
to  the  nominal,  tlie  coina2;e  of  filver  money  is  a  matter  of 
great  confequence  ;  and  yet  the  prefent  ftate  of  the  national 
currency,  feems  to  demand  a  new  coinage  of  fliillings  and  fix- 
pences,  the  inirinfic  value  of  the  latter  being  many  of  them 
worn  down  to  half  their  nominal  value.  This  can  only  be 
done  by  an  a£l  of  parliament,  and  by  the  publ  c  lofing  the 
difference  between  the  bullion  of  the  new  and  the  old  money. 
Bcfides  the  coins  alrea'Jy  mentioned,  five  and  two  guinea  pieces 
arc  coined  at  the  Tower  of  London,  but  they  are  not  gene- 
rally current,  nor  is  any  filver  coin  that  is  lower  than  fix- 
pence.  The  coins  of  the  famous  Simon,  in  the  time  of  Crom- 
well, and  in  the  beginning  of  Charles  II. 's  reign,  are  remark- 
able for  their  beauty. 

Royal  TiTLKs,  arms,?     The  title  of  the  king  of  Eng- 
AiCD  ORDERS.  ^   I'^-nd,  is.  By  the  Grace  of  God, 

of  (jreat-Britain,  France,  and  Ireland,  King,  Defender  of 
the  Faith.  The  dcfignation  of  the  kings  of  England  was 
formerly,  his  or  her  (jrace,  or  Highncfs,  till  Henry  VIII.  to 

put 


Compkmcnt  of  Men,  and  Weight  of  Metal 

Ships  of  three  Deck?. 
Ciins.     Men.  Metal. 
I'O  42    24  12 

go  32    10  12 

80       60         "^z    i3  9 

Ships  of  tv.  o  Decks. 
So  74  653  9 


in  the  Royal  Navy. 


70  520 

68  Ditto 

66  Ditto 
64  4S0 


18  9 


12 


Guns. 

Men. 

Metal. 

60 

42  a 

24    12  6 

63 

4CO 

24      9  6 

50 

24    12  6 

300 

18      9  6 

44  40 

250 

18     9  6 

Frigates  of  one  Deck. 

36 

240 

12  6 

32 

220 

12  6 

2S 

200 

9  4 

20 

160 

9  4 

"When  a  Hiip  nf  w  ar  becomes  old  or  unfit  for  fcrvlce,  the  fame  name  is  transferred 
to  another,  which  is  built,  as  it  is  called,  u  jon  her  bottom.  While  a  fingle  beam  ot 
the  old  fliip  remains,  t\u^  name  c  nnot  be  changed  unlcfs  by  adl  of  parliament. 


The  Pay  ofthc  Officers  of  the  Royal  Navy  in  each  Rate. 

the  Captains  to  Flags. 
Admirals  and  Commanders  in  Chief  of  the  Fleet 
An  Admiral  —  —  —  — . 

Vice  Admiral  —  —  — 

Rear  Admiral       

FiiTc  Capuin  to  the  Commander  in  Chief  — — 
Second  ditro,  and  Captain  to  other  Admirals 
< — to  V.  Admirals  7  if"  firft  or  fccond  Rates,  to 
— to  R.  Admirals  5  have  the  pay  yf  lirch  Rates ' 


Flag  Officers,  and 
per  day. 


o 
10 
10 
15 

o 

16 
13 
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■put  himfelf  on  a  footing  with  the  emperor  Charles  V.  af- 
fumed  that  of  Majcfty,  but  the  old  dcfigiiation  was  not  abo- 
liHied,  till  towards  the  end  of  queen  Elizabeth's  reign. 

Since  the  acceffion  of  the  prefent  royal  family  of  Great- 
Britain,  anno  1714,  the  royal  atchievement  is  marfhalled  as 
follows  :  quarterly,  in  the  firft  grand  quarter,  Mars^  three 
Hons  paffant  guardant^  in  p-de^  Sol,  the  imperial  enfigns  of 
England,  impaled,  with  the  royal  arms  of  Scotland,  which 
a-re,  Sol,  a  lion  rmnpant  within  a  double  treffure  flowered  and 
counter  flowered,  with  fleurs-de-lis.  Mars,  The  fecond  quarter 
is  the  royal  arms  of  France,  viz.  Jupiter,  three  fleurs-de-lis^ 
'Sol.    The  thir-dj  the  enfigns  of  Ireland;  which  is,  Jupiter^ 

Z  3  an 


OFFICERS. 

Fhf 

Sccofid.] 

r/ 

nrd 

J 

Fifth. 

Sixtb. 

I. 

d. 

I, 

t.  d. 

/. 

J.  c 

/. 

/. 

s. 

d. 

1. 

i. 

^. 

1. 

s. 

d. 

Captain  per  day 

1 

0 

0 

0 

16 

° 

0 

6 

0 

10 

0 

0 

8 

c 

0 

8 

0 

Lieutenant  per  dav 

0 

5 

0 

5 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

0 

4 

0 

Mafter ^cr  mcr.th 

9 

2 

0 

8 

g 

0 

7 

6 

c 

6 

12 

c 

.6 

2 

8 

5 

0 

0 

2d  mafter  &  pilots  of 

yachts  each  3/  icj 

Mafter's  mate 

3 

6 

0 

3 

0 

0 

2 

16 

^ 

2 

7 

ro 

2 

2 

0 

2 

2 

0 

MidOiipman 

2 

5 

0 

2 

0 

0 

17 

6 

13 

•9- 

10 

0 

I 

10 

0 

Schoolmaller 

0 

0 

c 

0 

0 

0 

I 

6 

X 

13 

9 

10 

0 

Captain's  clerk 

2 

5 

c 

2 

0 

0 

17 

6 

13 

■9 

Quarter-maftcr 

i. 

15 

0 

i 

J5 

c 

12 

0 

\ 

JO 

0 

\ 

8 

0 

I 

6 

0 

■Qii^ar.  inafter's  mate 

J 

1-0 

0 

I 

10 

0 

,8 

8 

0 

J 

6 

Cr 

I 

5 

0 

33oatfwain 

4 

0 

3 

10 

0 

3 

0 

10 

5 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Eoatlvvain's  mate 

I 

15 

0 

I 

15 

0 

12 

10 

I 

8 

0 

1 

6 

0 

Yeoman  of  the  flieets 

12 

0 

10 

c 

I 

8 

0 

I 

8 

: 

I 

6 

0 

I 

6 

0 

Coxf\A  ain 

I 

12 

0 

10 

0 

I 

S 

0 

I 

8 

0 

I 

6 

0 

6 

Q 

Mafter  fail  maker 

1 

15 

0 

15 

0 

I 

^5 

0 

I 

14 

8 

0 

I 

12 

0 

I 

10 

0 

Sail  maker's  mate 

S 

0 

I 

8 

c 

8 

c 

I 

0 

I 

8 

0 

8 

0 

Sail  maker's  crew 

I 

5 

0 

5 

0 

5 

0 

I 

5 

0 

I 

5 

0 

: 

5 

'© 

*  Gunner 

4 

0 

0 

3 

10 

0 

3 

0 

0 

2 

10 

0 

2 

5 

0 

2 

0 

0 

-Gunner's  mate 

1 

0 

15 

0 

I 

12 

0 

I 

JO 

c 

I 

8 

0 

I 

6 

0 

yeo.  of  pow  der  Foom 

1 

15 

I 

35 

0 

a 

i2 

0 

1 

10 

0 

I 

8 

° 

6 

Quarter  gunner  * 

J 

6 

0 

I 

6 

0 

5 

0 

5 

I 

5 

0 

; 

5 

0 

Armourer 

2 

5 

0 

2 

0 

0 

I 

17 

6 

1 

^3 
8 

9 

10 

0 

0 

Armourer's  mate 

I 

10 

0 

10 

0 

I 

8 

0 

I 

0 

0 

1 

5 

Gunfmith 

z 

5 

0 

I 

5 

0 

Carpenter 

4 

0 

0 

3 

10 

0 

3 

0 

0 

2 

10 

.0 

2 

5 

0 

2 

0 

Carpenter's  mate 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

I 

16 

0 

T 

0 

12 

0 

10 

0 

Caipentea-'s  crew 

I 

6 

0 

I 

6 

0 

5 

0 

I 

5 

0 

5 

0 

; 

5 

0 

Purfer 

4 

0 

0 

3 

10 

0 

3 

0 

0 

2 

iO 

0 

i 

5 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Steward  — 

I 

5 

0 

I 

5 

0 

I 

5 

0 

3 

4 

0 

8 

' 

0 

G 

Steward's  mate 

1 

0 

S 

I 

0 

8 

I 

0 

8 

0 

S 

Cook  — 

1 

5 

0 

I 

5 

0 

I 

5 

0 

5 

0 

5 

0 

1 

4 

-0 

Surgeon  -|- 
Surgeon's  firft  mate 

0 

c 

5 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

* 

3 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

—r — ■  fecond  mate 

2 

10 

0 

% 

10 

0 

2 

10 

0 

2 

10 

0 

2 

10 

0 

 .third  mate 

2 

P 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

:  fourth  and  fifth 

10 

0 

I 

10 

0 

10 

c 

Chaplain  J 

0 

13 

0 

[c 

?9 

c 

0 

19 

0 

0 

^9 

0 

*  ^"'^fo  f'^'^O'  Z^"''  ^^'Ws-  t  Befides  %S,  a  tnsmhfrom  eae^  matt, 

J  Bejidfs  ^.  0  month  frm  ead>  tn^n^ 
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an  harp^  Soly  Jlringed  Luna.  And  the  fourth  grand  quai  ter  \% 
his  prcfent  niajefi-y*s  own  coat,  viz.  Mcrs^  two  lions  pojpmt 
guardanty  Sol^  for  Brunfwick,  impaled  with  Lunenburg,  which 
is,  Soly  fence  of  hearts^  proper^  a  lion  rampant^  fupiter^  hav- 
ing antient  Saxony,  viz.  MarSy  an  h or fe  currant  Luna  ente  (or" 
grafted )  in  hafe ;  and,  in  a  Jhield  furtouty  Afars,  the  diad^my 
6r  crown  of  Charlemagne ;  the  whole,  within  a  garter,  as  fo- 
vtreign  of  that  moll:  noble  order  of  knighthood. 

The  motto  of  Dieu  et  nion  Droits  that  is,  God  and  my  Right,  is- 
as  old  as  the  reign  of  Richard  I.  who  alTumed  it  to  fhew  his  inde- 
pendency upon  all  earthly  powers.  It  was  afterwards  revived  by 
Edward  III.  when  he  laid  claim  to  the  crown  of  France.  Almoft 
every  king  of  England  had  a  particular  badge  or  cognizance  : 
fometimes  a  white  hart,  iomctimes  a  fetlock  wi  h  a  falcon,  by 
v/hich  it  is  faid  Edward  IV.  alluded  to  the  infidelity  of  one  of 
his  miflrefTes,  and  fometimes  a  portcullis,  which  wl'S  that  of 
the  houfc  of  Lancafter ;  many  of  the  princes  of  which  were 
torn  in  the  caiUe  of  Beaufort.  The  white  rofe  was  the  bear- 
ing of  the  houfe  of  York;  and  that  of  Lancafter,  by  way  of 
contra-diftindion,  adopted  the  red.  The  thiftle,  which  is  now 
part  of  the  royal  armorial  bearings,  belonged  to  Scotland,  and 
was  very  fignificant  when  joined  to  its  motto^  Nemo  me  im^ 
pune  laccffit.    None  fhall  fafely  provoke  me^ 

The  titles  of  the  king's  eldefl:  fon,  are.  Prince  of  Wales^, 
duke  of  Cornwall  and  Roth  fay,  earl  of  Chefter,  electoral  prince 
of  Brunfwick  and  Lunenburg,  earl  of  Carrick,  baron  of 
Renfrew,  lord  of  the  ifles,  great  fteward  of  Scotland,  and  cap- 
tain general  of  the  artillery  company. 

The  ordpr  of  the  garter,  the  mpft  honourable  of  any  in  the 
>vorld,  was  inflitutcd  by  Edward  III.  It  confifts  of  the  fo- 
vereign,  who  is  always  the  king  or  queen  of  England,  of  25 
f  ompanions,  called  Knights  of  the  Garter,  who  wear  a  medal 
of  St.  George  killing  the  dragon,  fuppofed  to  be  the  tutelar 
faint  of  England,  commonly  enamelled  on  gold,  fufpended 
from  a  blue  ribband,  which  was  formerly  worn  about  their 
necks,  but  now  crofles  their  bodies  from  the  flioulder.  Tlie 
garter,  however,  which  is  buckled  under  the  left  knee,  gives 
the  name  to  the  order,  and  on  it  was  tmbroideicd  the  words, 
Honi  folt  qui  mal y  penfe.  Evil  to  him  who  evil  thinks.  Au- 
thors are  divided  as  to  the  original  of  that  mgtto,  but  it  cer- 
tainly alluded  to  the  bad  faith  of  the  Freiich  king  Jchn,  Ed- 
ward's contemporary.  This  order  is  fo  refpectable,  that  it 
has  a  prelate,  who  is  the  bifliop  of  Winchefler,  and  ^  chan- 
cellor, who  is  the  bifhop  of  S^lifb.ury,  for  the  time  bcijig.  It 
has  likewife  a  regifter,  who  is  dean  of  Windfor,  and  a  prln- 
cipaj  king  at  arms,  called  garterl  whofc  office  is  to  marfhal 
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.and  manage  the  folemnities  at  the  inllallation,  and  feafts  of 
ihe  knights.  The  place  of  inftallation  is  Edward  III.'s  cha- 
pel, at  Windfor,  on  which  occafion  the  knights  appear  ia 
magnificent  robes,  appropriated  to  their  order,  and  in  their 
collars  of  SS. 

Knights  of  the  Bath,  fo  called  from  their  bathing  at  the 
.time  of  their  creation,  are  fuppofed  to  be  inftituted  by  Henry 
IV.  about  the  year  1399,  but  the  order  feems  to  be  more  an- 
cient. For  many  reigns  they  were  created  at  the  coronatloa 
of  a  king  or  queen,  or  other  folemn  occafioas,  and  they  wear 
a  fcarlet  ribband  hanging  from  the  left  fhoulder,  with  an  ena- 
melled medal  of  three  crowns,  and  the  motto,  Tria  jun5ia  in 
unum.  Three  joined  in  one.  This  order  being  difcontinued, 
was  revived  by  king  George  I.  on  the  lyth  of  June,  1725, 
when  18  noblemen,  and  as  many  commoners  of  the  firll  rank, 
were  inftalled  knights  of  the  order,  with  great  ceremony,  at 
Weftminfter,  where  the  place  of  inftaHment  is  Henry  VII. 's 
chapel.  Their  robes  are  fplendid  and  flievvy,  and  the  number 
•S)f  the  knights  is  undetermined.  The  bifhop  of  Rochefter  is 
perpetual  dean  of  the  order,  which  has  likev/ife  a  regifter  and 
other  officers. 

The  order  of  the  Thiflle,  as  belonging  to  Scotland,  is  men- 
tioned in  the  account  of  that  kingdom. 

The  origin  of  the  Englifli  peerage,  or  nobility,  has  been 
already  mentioned.  Their  titles,  and  order  of  dignity,  are 
dukes,  marquifes,  earls,  vifcounts,  and  lords  or  barons. 

Baronets  can  fcarce  be  faid  to  belong  to  an  order,  having 
no  other  badge  than  a  bloody  hand  in  a  field,  argent,  in  their 
arms.  They  are  the  only  hereditary  honour  under  the  peerage, 
.and  would  take  place  even  of  the  knights  of  the  garter,  were 
it  not  that  the  latter  are  always  privy  counfellors,  there  being 
no  intermediate  honour  between  them  and  the  parliamentary 
•barons  of  England.  They  were  inftituted  by  James  I.  about 
the  year  16 15.  Their  number  was  then  two  hundred,  and 
each  paid  about  1000 1.  on  pretence  of  reducing  and  planting 
.the  province  of  Ulfter  in  Ireland  :  but,  at  prefent,  the  number 
.of  thefe  knights  amount  to  700. 

A  knight  is  a  term  ufed  almoft  in  every  nation  in  Europe, 
and  in  general  fignifies  a  foldier  ferving  on  horfcback,  a  rank 
•of  no  mean  eftimation  in  antient  armies,  and  entitling  the 
.party  himfelf  to  the  appellation  of  Sir.  In  the  common  laws 
they  are  called  milites  or  foldiers,  and  they  are  made  by  the 
king  laying  a  fword  upon  their  llioulders,  and  defiring  them 
;to  rife  by  the  title  of  Sir.  It  is  a  mark  of  perfonal  regard 
from  the  crown,  and  therefore  the  title  does  not  defcend  to 
ppfterity.    Other  knighthoods  formerly  took  place  ia  Eng- 
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lapd,  fuch  as  thofe  of  bannerets,  batchelors,  knights  of  the 
carpet,  and  the  like,  but  they  are  now  diliifed. 

]t  is  fomewhat  difficult  to  account  for  the  original  of  the 
word  efquirc,  whicb  formerly  fignified  a  pcrfon  bearing  the 
arms  of  a  nobleman  or  knight,  and  they  were  therefore  called 
armigcri.  This  title  denoted  any  perfon,  who,  by  his  birth 
or  property,  was  entitled  to  bear  arms  ;  but  it  is  at  prefcnt  ap- 
plied promilcuoufly  to  any  man,  v/ho  can  afford  to  I've  in  the 
character  of  a  gewtleman  without  trade,  and  even  a  tradef- 
nian,  if  he  is  a  juftice  of  peace,  demands  the  appellation. 
This  degree,  fo  late  as  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  was  an  or- 
der, and  conferred  by  the  king,  by  putting  about  the  party's 
neck,  a  collar  of  SS.  and  giving  him  a  pair  of  filver  fpurs. 
Gowcr,  the  poet,  appears  from  his  effigies  on  his  tomb  in 
Southwark,  to  have  been  an  efquire  by  creation.  Scrjcants-at- 
law,  ajid  other  fcrjeants  belonging  to  the  king's  houfhold, 
juftiges  of  the  peace,  doctors  in  divinity,  law  and  phyfic^ 
take  place  of  other  efquires,  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  all  the 
Ions  of  dukes,  marquifes,  earls,  vifcounts,  and  barons,  are 
in  the  eye  of  the  law  no  more  than  efquires,  though  com- 
monly defigned  i  y  noble  titles.  The  appellation  of  gentleman, 
tho'  now  confounded  with  the  mean  ranks  of  people,  is  the 
root  of  all  Englifh  honour,  for  every  nobleman  is  prefumed  to 
be  a  gentleman,  though  every  gentleman  is  not  a  nobleman. 

History.]  It  is  generally  agreed,  that  the  lirlt  inhabi- 
tants of  Britain  were  a  tribe  of  the  Gauls,  or  Celtae,  that  fet- 
tled on  the  oppofitc  Ihore  :  a  fuppofitioji  founded  upon  the 
evident  conforinity  in  their  lajiguage,  manners,  government, 
religion,  and  complexion. 

^n  the  account  I  have  given  of  the  laws  and  conftitution, 
may  be  found  great  part  of  the  hiflory  of  England,  which  I 
fhall  not  here  repeat,  but  confine  myfelf  to  the  different  gra- 
dations of  events,  in  a  chronological  order,  connected  with 
the  iipprovement  of  arts,  fciences,  commerce,  and  manur 
factures,  at  their  proper  periods,  and  that  in  a  manner  fuitabl^ 
to  the  propofed  brevity  of  this  work. 

When  Julius  Casfar,  about  fifty-two  years  before  the  birth 
of  Chrift,  meditated  a  conquelf  of  Britain,  the  natives,  un- 
doubtedly, had  great  connections  with  the  Gauls,  and  other 
people  of  the  continent,  in  government,  religion,  and  com- 
merce, rude  as  the  latter  was.  Casfar  wrote  the  hiftory  of 
his  two  expeditions,  which  he  pretended  were. accompanied  with 
vaft  difficulties,  and  attended  by  fuch  advantages  over  the 
iflanders,  that  they  agreed  to  pay  tribute.  It  plainly  appears, 
however,  from  contemporary,  and  other  authors,  as  well  as  Cae- 
far's  own  narrative,  that  his  vidtcaries  were  incomplete  and  ir\- 
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decifive  ;  nor  did  the  Romans  receive  the  leaft  advantage  from 
his  expedition,  but  a  better  knowledge  of  the  ifland  than  they 
had  before.  The  Britons,  at  the  time  of  Caefar's  defcent, 
were  governed,  in  time  of  war,  by  a  political  confederacy,  of 
which  Caffibelan,  whofe  territories  lay  in  Hertford  (hire,  and 
fomeof  the  adjacent  counties,  was  the  head  ;  and  this  form  of 
government  continued  among  them  for  fome  time. 

In  their  manner  of  life,  as  defcribed  by  Caefar,  and  the  beft 
authors,  they  differed  little  from  the  rude  inhabitants  of  the 
northern  climates  that  have  been  already  mentioned  ;  but  they 
cei-tainly  fowed  corn,  though,  perhaps,  they  chiefly  fub- 
fifled  upon  animal  food  and  milk.  Their  cloathing  was 
ikins,  and  their  fortifications  beams  of  wood.  They  were 
dexterous  in  the  management  of  their  chariots  beyond  credibi- 
lity, and  they  fought  with  lances,  darts,  and  fwords.  Wo- 
men fometimes  led  their  armies  to  the  field,  and  were  rccog-^ 
nized  as  fovereigns  of  their  particular  diflrifts.  They  fa- 
voured a  primogeniture,  or  feniority,  in  their  fuccelTion  to 
royalty,  but  fct  it  afide  on  the  fmalleft  inconveniency  attend- 
ing it.  They  painted  their  bodies  with  woad,  which  gave 
them  a  bluifh  or  greenifti  caft  ;  and  they  are  faid  to  have  had 
figures  of  animals,  and  heavenly  bodies  on  their  fkins.  la 
their  marriages  they  were  not  very  delicate,  for  they  formed 
themfelves  into  what  we  may  call  matrimonial  clubs.  Twelve 
or  fourteen  men  married  as  many  wives,  and  each  wife  was  in 
common  to  them  all,  but  her  children  belonged  to  the  origi- 
nal hufband. 

The  Britons  lived,  during  the  long  reign  of  Auguftus  Cae- 
far, rather  as  the  allies  than  the  tributaries  of  the  Romans  • 
but  the  communications  between  Rome  and  Great-Britain 
being  then  extended,  the  emperor  Claudius  Csefar,  about 
forty-two  years  after  the  birth  of  Chrifl,  undertook  an  expe- 
dition in  perfon,  in  which  he  feems  to  have  been  fuccefsful 
againfl  Britain.  His  conquefts,  however,  were  imperfeft ; 
Caractacus,  and  Boadicia,  though  a  woman,  made  noble 
ftands  againfl  the  Romans.  The  former  was  taken  prifoner, 
after  a  defperate  battle,  and  carried  to  Rome,  where  his  un- 
daunted behaviour  before  Claudius  gained  him  the  admiration 
of  the  vigors,  and  is  celebrated  in  the  hiftories  of  the  times. 
Boadicia  being  oppreffed  in  a  manner  that  difgraces  the  Ro- 
man name,  and  defeated,  difdained  to  furvive  the  liberties  of 
her  country  ;  and  Agricola,  general  to  Domitian,  after  fub- 
duing  South-Britain,  carried  his  arms,  as  has  been  already 
ktn  in  the  hiffory  of  Scotland,  northwards,  into  Caledonia, 
where  his  fuccellbrs  had  no  reafon  to  boaft  of  their  progrefs, 
f very  inch  of  ground  being  bravely  defended.    During  the 

time- 
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time  the  Romans  remained  In  this  ifland,  they  erecled  thoTe 
walls  1  have  fo  often  mentioned,  to  protect  the  Britons  from 
the  invafions  of  the  Caledonians,  Scots,  and  Pidts  j  and  wc 
are  told,  that  the  Roman  language,  learning,  and  cuftoms, 
became  familiar  in  Britain.  There  feems,  however,  to  be 
no  great  foundation  for  this  afTertion  ;  and  it  is  more  pro- 
bable, that  the  Romans  confidered  Britain  chiefly  as  a  nurfery 
for  their  armies  abroad,  on  account  of  the  fuperior  ftrength  of 
body  and  courage  of  the  inhabitants,  when  difciplined.  That 
this  was  the  cafe,  appears  plainly  enough  from  the  dcfencclefs 
ll:ate  of  the  Britons,  when  the  government  of  Rome  recalled 
her  forces  from  that  ifland.  1  have  already  tal:en  notice,  that 
during  the  abode  of  the  Romans  in  Brkain,  they  r  iroduced 
into  it  all  the  luxuries  of  Italy  ;  but  it  is  certain,  that  under 
them  the  South  Britons  became  the  molt  abjcdt  (laves,  and 
that  the  genius  of  lil-erty  retreated  northwards,  where  the 
natives  had  made  a  brave  refiltance  againft  t'he  tyrants  of  the 
world.  For  though  the  Britons  wereunqueftionably  very  brave, 
when  incorporated  with  the  Roman  legions  abroad,  vet  wc 
know  of  no  ftrugglc  they  made,  in  later  times,  for  their  inde- 
pendency at  home,  notwithftanding  the  many  favourable 
opportunities  that  prefented  themrelvcs.  The  Roman  empe- 
rors and  generals,  while  in  this  ifland,  afliited  by  the  Britons, 
were  entirely  employed  in  repelling  the  attacks  of  the 
Caledonians  and  Pitis  (the  latter  are  thought  to  have  been  the 
fouthern  Britons  retired  northwards)  and  they  appeared  to 
have  been  in  no  pain  about  the  fouthern  provinces. 

Upon  the  mii^hty  inundations  of  thofe  barbarous  nations, 
which,  under  the  names  of  Goths  and  Vandals,  invaded  the 
Roman  empire,  with  infinite  numbers,  fury,  and  danger  to 
Rome  itfelf  *,  the  Roman  legions  were  withdrawn  out  of 
Britain,  with  the  flower  of  the  Britifh  youth,  for  the  defence 
of  the  capital  and  center  of  the  empire.  As  the  Roman  forces 
decreafed  in  Britain,  the  Scots  and  Pi£ts,  who  had  always 
©ppofed  the  progrcfs  of  the  Romans  in  this  ifland,  advanced 
the  more  boldly  into  the  fouthern  parts,  carrying  terror  and 
defolation  over  the  whole  country.  The  eflfeminated  Britons 
-were  fo  habituated  to  flavery,  and  accuftomed  to  have  recourfe 
to  the  Romans  for  defence,  that  they  again  and  again  im- 
plored the  return  of  the  Romans,  who  as  often  drove  back  the 
invaders  to  their  mountains  and  antient  limits  beyond  the 
walls.  But  thefe  enterprifes  ferved  only  to  protract  the  mife- 
lies  of  the  Britons ;  and  the  Romans,  now  reduced  to  extre- 
mities 
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mities  at  home,  and  fatigued  with  thefe  diftant  expeditions, 
acquainted  the  Britons,  that  they  muft  no  longer  look  to 
them  for  protection,  exhorted  them  to  arm  in  their  own  de- 
fence ;  and,  that  they  might  leave  the  illand  with  a  good 
grace,  they  affifted  the  Britons  in  rebuilding  with  ftone  the 
wall  of  Severus,  between  Newcaftle  and  Carlifie,  which  they 
lined  with  forts  and  watch  towers;  and  having  done  this  good 
office,  took  their  laR-  farewell  of  Britain,  about  the  year  448, 
after  having  been  mafters  of  the  raofl-  fertile  parts  of  it,  if  we 
reckon  from  the  invafion  of  Julius  Caefar,  500  years. 

The  Scots  and  PiCts,  finding  the  whole  ifland  finally  de- 
ferted  by  the  Roman  legions,  now  regarded  the  whole  as  their 
prize,  attacked  Severus's  wall  with  redoubled  forces,  ravaged 
all  before  them  with  a  rage  and  fury  peculiar  to  northern 
nations  in  thofe  ages,  and  which  a  remembrance  of  former 
injuries  could  not  fail  to  infpire.  The  poor  Britons,  like  a 
helplefs  family,  deprived  of  their  parent  and  protecStor,  already 
fubdued  by  their  own  fears,  had  again  recourfe  to  Rome,  and 
fent  over  their  miferable  epillle  for  relief  (ftill  upon  record) 
which  was  addrelTed  in  thefe  words  :  To  Aetius^  thrice  conful : 
The  groans  of  the  Britons  \  and  told  them,  after  other  lamen- 
table complaints.  That  the  barbarians  drove  them  to  the  fea^  and 
fhe  fea.  back  to  the  barbarians ;  a7id  they  had  only  the  hard  choice 
left  of  perijl'jing  by  the  fword  or  by  the  waves.  But  having  no 
hopes  given  them  by  the  Roman  general,  of  any  fuccours  from 
that  fide,  they  began  to  confider  what  other  nation  they 
might  call  over  to  their  relief :  and  we  have  from  Gildas, 
who  was  himfelf  a  Briton  (and  defcribes  the  degeneracy  of  hia 
countrymen  in  lamentable  flrains)  but  very  dark  confufed 
hints  of  their  officers,  and  the  names  of  fome  of  their  kings, 
particularly  one  Vortigern,  who  ftruck  a  bargain  with  two 
Saxon  chiefs,  Hengift  and  Horfa,  to  prote61:  them  from  the 
Scots  and  Pidts.  The  Saxons  were  in  thofe  days  mafters  of 
what  is  now  called  the  Englifli  channel,  and  their  native 
countries,  comprehending  Scandinavia,  and  the  northern  parts 
of  Germany,  being  overftocked  with  inhabitants,  they  readily 
accepted  the  invitation  of  the  Britons ;  whom  they  relieved  by 
checking  the  progrefs  of  the  Scots  and  Pi6rs ;  and  had  the 
ifland  of  Thanet  allowed  them  for  their  refidence.  But  their 
own  country  was  fo  populous  and  barren,  and  the  fertile  lands 
of  Britain  fo  agreeable  and  alluring,  that  in  a  very  little  time, 
Hengift  and  Horfa  began  to  meditate  a  fettlement  for  them- 
felves ;  and  frefh  fupplies  of  their  countrymen  arriving  daily, 
the  Saxons  foon  became  formidable  to  the  Britons,  "whom, 
after  a  violent  ftruggle  pf  neaf  150  years^  they  fubdued^ 
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or  drove  into  Wales,  where  their  language  and  defcendants 
(liJl  remain. 

Literature  at  this  time  in  England  was  fo  rude,  that  we 
know  but  little  of  its  hiftory.  The  Saxons  were  ignorant  of  let- 
ters, and  public  tranfa£lions  among  the  Britons  were  recorded 
only  by  their  bards  and  poets,  a  fpecies  of  men  whom  they  held 
in  great  veneration.  Nennius,  who  feems  to  have  been  contem- 
porary with  Gildas,  mentions,  indeed,  a  few  facts,  but  nothing 
that  can  be  relied  on,  or  that  can  form  a  conncdled  hiltory.  We 
can,  therefore,  only  mention  the  names  of  Merlin,  a  reputed 
prince  and  prophet ;  Pcndragon,  the  celebrated  Arthur,  and 
71ialicflin,  whofe  works  are  faid  to  be  extant,  with  others  of 
lefs  note.  All  we  know  upon  the  whole  is,  that  after  repeated 
bloody  war5,  in  which  the  Britons  were  fometimes  the  ene- 
mies, and  fometimes  the  allies  of  the  Scots  and  Pi£ls,  the 
Saxons  became  mafters  of  all  England,  to  the  fouth  of  Adrian's, 
or  rather,  Severus's  wall ;  but  the  Scots  and  Pi£ls  feem  to 
have  been  mafters  of  all  the  territory  to  the  north  of  that, 
though  they  fuffcred  the  Britons,  who  had  been  driven  north- 
wards, to  be  governed  by  their  own  tributary  kings  ;  an  inter- 
mixture that  has  created  great  doubts  and  confufions  in  hiftory, 
which  I  fhall  not  here  pretend  to  unravel. 

I  have  already  given  a  fketch  of  the  conflitution  and  govern- 
ment which  the  Saxons  imported  into  England,  and  which 
form  by  far  the  mod  valuable  part  of  their  antient  hiftory. 

We  have  no  account  of  their  converfion  to  Chriftianity  but 
from  Popifli  writers,  who  generally  endeavour  to  magnify  the 
merits  of  their  fuperiors.  According  to  them,  Ethelbert, 
king  of  Kent,  who  claimed  pre-eminence  in  the  heptarchy, 
as  being  defcendcd  from  Hcngift,  married  the  king  of  France's 
daughter,  and  flie  being  a  Chriftian,  Pope  Gregory  the  Great 
feized  that  opportunity  to  enforce  the  converfion  of  her  huf- 
band  to  Chriftianity,  or  rather  to  Popery.  For  that  purpofe, 
about  the  year  596,  he  fent  over  to  England  the  famous  Auftin, 
the  monk,  who  probably  found  no  great  difficulty  in  convert- 
ing the  king  and  his  people;  and  alio  Scbert,  king  of  the  Eaft 
Saxons,  who  was  baptized,  and  founded  the  cathedral  of  St. 
Paul  in  London.  The  monk  then,  by  his  mafter's  order, 
attempted  to  bring  the  churches  of  the  Britons  in  Wales,  to  a 
conformity  with  that  of  Rome,  particularly  as  to  the  cele-r 
bration  of  Eafter  ;  but  finding  a  ftout  refiftance  on  the  part  of 
the  bifhops  and  clergy,  he  perfuaded  his  Chriftian  converts  to 
maffacre  them,  which  they  did  to  the  number  of  i2CO  priefts 
Jind  monks,  and  reduced  the  Britons,  v/ho  were  found  in  the 
heptarchy,  to  a  ftate  of  flavery,  which  fome  think  gave  rife  to 
the  antient  villeiiage  in  England.  Auftin  is  accounted  the  firft 
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archbifiiop  of  Canterbury,  and  died  in  605,  as  his  convert 
Ethelbert  did  foon  after. 

It  does  not  f^all  within  my  defign  to  relate  the  feparate  hifliory 
of  every  particular  nation  that  formed  the  heptarchy.  It  is 
fufficient  to  fay,  that  the  pope,  in  Auftin's  time,  fupplied 
England  v/ith  about  400  monks,  and  that  the  popifh  clergy 
took  care  to  keep  their  kings  and  laity  under  the  moft  deplo- 
rable ignorance,  but  always  magnifying  the  power  and  fanviity 
of  his  holinefs.  Hence  it  was,  that  the  Anglo-Saxons,  dur- 
ing their  heptarchy,  were  governed  by  priefts  and  monks  ; 
and  as  they  faw  convenient,  perfuaded  their  kings  either  to 
ihut  themfelves  up  in  cloifcers,  or  to  undertake  pilgrimages  to^ 
Rome,  where  they  finlfhed  their  days  ;  no  lefs  than  thirty 
Anglo-Saxon  kings,  during  the  heptarchy,  refigaed  their 
crowns  in  that  manner,  and  among  them  was  Ina,  king  of 
the  Weft  Saxons,  though  in  other  refpe(?ts  he  was  a  wife  and 
brave  prince.  The  bounty  of  thofe  Anglo-Saxon  kings  to 
the  fee  of  Rome,  was  therefore  unlimited  ;  and  Ethel wald, 
king  of  Mercia,  whom  I  have  already  mentioned,  impofed  an 
annual  tax  of  a  penny  upon  every  houfe,  which  was  after- 
wards known  by  the  name  of  Peter's  pence. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  kings,  during  the  heptarchy,  com- 
monly chofe  one  who  was  to  be  the  head  of  their  political  con- 
federacy, for  regulating  their  concerns,  but  without  any 
jurifdiction  in  the  dominions  of  others.  The  clergy,  we  may 
eafily  fuppofe,  had  great  influence  on  thofe  occafions  ;  and 
the  hiftory  of  the  Saxon  heptarchy  is  little  more  than  that  of 
crimes,  treafons,  and  murders,  committed  by  the  inftigations 
of  priefts  and  monks.  Even  their  criminal  law,  as  I  have 
already  inferred,  admitted  of  a  pecuniary  compenfation  for 
murder,  and  regicide  itfelf. 

Under  all  thofe  difadvantages  of  bigotry  and  barbarity,  the 
Anglo-Saxons  were  happy  in  comparifon  of  the  nations  on 
the  continent  ;  becaufe  they  were  free  from  the  Saracens,  or 
fucceflbrs  bf  Mahomet,  who  had  erected  an  empire  in  the 
Eaft,  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Roman,  and  began  to  extend  their 
ravages  over  Spain  and  Italy.  London  was  then  a  place  of 
very  confiderable  trade  ;  and,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  Saxon 
chronicles,  quoted  by  Tyrrel,  Withred,  king  of  Kent,  paid 
at  one  time  to  Iija,  king  of  Weftex,  a  fum  in  filver  equal  to 
90,000  1.  fterling,  in  the  year  694.  England,  therefore,  we 
may  fuppofe  to  have  bee^i  about  this  time  a  refuge  for  the 
people  of  the  continent.  The  venerable  Bede  then  compofed 
his  church  hiftory  of  Britain.  The  Saxon  Chronicle  is  one 
of  the  oldeft  and  nioft  authentic  monuments  of  hiftory  that  any 
nation  can  produce.    An  architedlure,  fuch  as  it  v/as,  v/ith 
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flone  and  glafs  working,  was  introduced  into  England  ;  and 
v/e  read,  in  709,  of  a  Northumbrian  prelate  who  was  ferved 
in  filver  plate.  It  muft,  however,  be  owned,  that  the  Saxon 
coins,  which  are  generally  of  copper,  are  many  of  them  ille- 
gible, and  all  of  them  mean.  Ale  and  alehoufes  are  men- 
tioned in  the  laws  of  Ina,  about  the  year  728  ;  and  in  this 
ftate  was  the  Saxon  heptarchy  in  England,  when,  about  the 
year  800,  the  Anglo-Saxons,  tired  out  v/ith  the  tyranny  of 
their  petty  kings,  united  in  calling  to  the  government  of  the 
heptarchy,  Egbert,  who  was  the  eldeft  remaining  branch  of 
the  race  of  Cerdic,  one  of  the  Saxon  chiefs  who  lirft  arrived 
in  Britain. 

Charles  the  Great,  otherwife  Charlemaigne,  was  then  king 
of  France,  and  emperor  of  Germany  ;  and  I  have,  in  a  former 
part  of  this  work,  mentioned  the  commercial  treaty  between 
him  and  Offa,  king  of  Mercia,  to  whom  he  fent  in  a  prcfcnt, 
a  Hungarian  fword,  a  belt,  and  two  filken  vefls.  Egbert  had 
teen  obliged,  bv  Hate  jealoufies,  to  fly  to  the  court  of  Charles 
for  protection  from  the  pcrfccutions  of  Eadburga,  daughter  of 
Of^'a,  wife  to  Brithric,  king  of  the  Weft  Saxons.  Egbert 
acquired  at  the  court  of  Charles,  the  arts  both  of  war  and  go- 
vernment, and  foon  united  the  Saxon  heptarchy  in  his  own 
perfon,  but  without  fubduing  Wales.  He  changed  the  name 
of  his  kingdom  into  that  of  Engle-lond,  or  England  ;  but 
there  is  reafon  to  believe  that  fome  part  of  Enghnd  continued 
ftill  to  be  governed  by  independent  princes  of  the  blood  of 
Cerdic,  though  they  paid,  perhaps,  a  fmall  tribute  to  Egbert. 
His  profperity  excited  the  envy  of  the  northern  nations,  who, 
under  the  name  of  Danes,  then  infelted  the  fcas,  and  were  no 
Itrangers  to  the  coaits  of  England  ;  for  about  the  year  832 
they  made  defccnts  upon  Kent  and  Dorfetfliire,  where  they 
defeated  Egbert  in  perfon,  and  carried  ofl' abundance  of  booty 
to  their  flnps.  About  two  years  after  they  landed  in  Cornwall, 
and,  though  they  were  joined  by  the  Cornifh  Britons,  they 
were  driven  out  of  England  by  Egbert,  who  died  in  the  year 
838,  at  Winchefler,  his  chief  refidence. 

Egbert  was  fucceeded  by  his  Ton  Ethelwolf,  who  divided 
his  power  with  his  eldeft  fon  Athelftan.  By  this  time  Eng- 
land had  become  a  fcene  of  blood  and  ravages,  through  the 
renewal  of  the  Danifh  invafions  ;  and  Ethelwolf,  after  fome 
time  bravely  oppofing  them,  retired  in  a  fit  of  devotion  ta 
Rome,  to  which  he  carried  with  him  his  youngeft  fon,  after-, 
wards  the  famous  Alfred,  the  father  of  the  Englifh  conftitu- 
tion.  The  gifts  which  Ethelwolf  made  to  the  clergy  on  this 
occafion  (copies  of  which  are  Hill  remaining)  are  fo  prodigious, 
that  they  .l]i&w  his  brain  to  have  been  touched  by  his  devotion. 

Upon 
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tJpon  his  death,  after  his  return  from  Rome,  he  divided  his 
dominions  between  two  of  his  fons  (Athelftan  being  then  d^acl) 
EthelbaM  and  Ethel  bert,  but  we  know  of  no  patrimony  that  was 
left  to  young  Alfred,  i^thelbert,  who  was  the  furviving  fon, 
ieft  his  kingdom,  in  866,  to  his  brother  Ethelred  ;  in  whofe 
time,  notwithftanding  the  courage  and  conduct  of  Alfred, 
the  Danes  became  mailers  of  the  fea-coafts,  and  the  fiiieli 
counties  in  England.  Ethelred  being  killed,  his  brother 
Alfred  mounted  the  throne  in  871.  He  was  one  of  the  greateft 
princes,  both  in  peace  and  war,  mentioned  in  hiflory.  He 
fought  feven  battles  with  the  Danes,  with  various  fuccefs, 
-and  v/hen  defeated,  he  found  resources  that  rendered  him  as 
terrible  as  before.  Ke  v/as,  hovv^ever,  at  one  time,  reduced 
to  an  uncommon  ftate  of  mifery,  being  forced  to  live  in  the 
difguife  of  a  cowherd.  He  ftiil,  however,  icept  up  a  fecret 
correfpondence  with  his  brave  friends,  whom  he  colle<5ted 
together,  and  by  their  afliftance  he  gave  the  Danes  many  figna! 
overthrows,  till  at  laft  he  recovered  the  kin£;dom  of  England, 
and  obliged  the  Danes,  who  had  been  fettled  in  it,  to  fwear 
obedience  to  his  government :  even  part  of  Wales  courted 
his  protection  j  fo  that  he  is  thought  to  have  b^en  the  moft 
powerful  monarch  that  before  his  tim.e  ever  reigned  in  Eng- 
land. 

Among  the  other  glories  of  Alfred's  reign,  was  that  of 
raifmg  a  maritime  power  in  England,  by  which  he  fecured  her 
coafts  from  future  invafions.  He  rebuilt  the  city  of  London, 
which  had  been  burnt  down  by  the  Danes,  and  founded  the 
univerhty  of  Oxford  about  the  year  895  :  He  divided  England 
into  counties,  hundreds  and  tythings ;  or  rather  he  revived 
thofe  divifions,  and  the  ufe  of  juries,  which  had  fallen  into 
defuetude  by  the  ravages  of  the  Danes.  Having  been  educated 
at  Rome,  he  was  himfelf  not  only  a  fcholar,  but  an  author, 
and  he  tells  us  himfelf,  that  upon  his  acceffion  to  the  throne 
he  had  fcarcely  a  lay  fubject  who  could  read  Englifh,  or  an 
ecclefiaftic  who  underftood  Latin.  He  introduced  ftone  and 
brick  buildings  to  general  ufe  in  palaces  as  v/eii  as  churches, 
though  it  is  certain  that  his  fubjcd^s  for  many  years  after  his 
death  were  fond  of  timber  build  no;s.  His  encourao-ement  of 
commerce  and  navigation  may  feem  incredible  to  modern  times, 
but  he  had  merchants  v/ho  traded  in  Eafl-India  jewels  ;  and 
William  of  Malmfoury  fays,  that  fome  of  their  gem.s  were 
repofited  in  the  church  of  Sherborne  in  his- time.  He  received 
from  one  Octher,  about  the  year  890,  a  full  difcovery  of  the 
coafts  of  Norway  and  Lapland,  as  far  as  Ruilia  j  and  he  tells 
the  king,  in  his  meinoriai  printed  by  Hakluyt,  "  that  he  failed 
**  sdong  the  Ngrv/ay  coaft,  fo  far  BQrth  a-?  co.mmonly  the 
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whale  hunters  ufe  to  travel.'*  He  invited  numbers  of  learnecl 
men  into  his  dominions,  and  found  faithful  and  ufeful  allies  in 
the  two  Scotch  kings  his  contemporaries, vGregory  and  Donald, 
againft  the  Danes.  He  is  faid  to  have  fought  no  lefs  than  fifty- 
ftx  pitched  battles  with  thofe  barbarians.  He  was  inexorable 
ugainll  his  corrupt  judges,  whom  he  ufed  to  hang  up  on  public 
highways,  as  a  terror  to  evil  doers.  He  died  in  the  year  901, 
and  his  character  is  To  completely  amiable  and  heroic,  that  he 
is  juilly  dignified  with  the  epithet  of  the  Great.  I  have  been 
the  more  diftufe  on  the  hiftory  of  Alfred's  reign^  as  it  is  the 
moft  glorious  of  any  in  the  Englifli  annals,  though  it  did  not 
extend  to  foreign  conquefts. 

Alfred  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Edward  the  Elder,  under 
whom,  though  a  brave  prince,  the  Danes  renewed  their  bar- 
barities and  invafions.  He  died  in  the  year  925,  and  was 
fucceeded  by  his  eldeft  fon  Athelftan.  This  prince  was  fuch 
an  cncourager  of  commerce  as  to  make  a  law,  that  every 
merchant  who  made  three  voyages,  on  his  own  account,  to 
the  [Mediterranean,  {hould  be  put  upon  a  footing  with  a  thane, 
or  nobleman  of  the  firil  rank.  He  encouraged  coinage,  and 
we  find  by  his  laws  that  archbifhops,  bilhops,  and  even  ab- 
bots, had  then  the  privilege  of  minting  money*  His  dominions 
•jppear,  however,  to  have  been  confined  towards  the  north  by 
the  Danes,  although  his  valVals  Hill  kept  a  footing  in  thofe 
counties.  He  was  engaged  in  perpetual  wars  with  his  neigh-^ 
bours,  the  Scots  in  particular,  and  died  in  941.  The  reigns 
of  his  fuccellbrs,  Edmund,  Edred,  and  Edwy,  were  weak 
and  inglorious,  being  either  engaged  in  wars  with  the  Danes, 
or  difgraced  by  the  influence  of  priefts.  Edg  r,  who  mounted 
the  throne  about  the  year  959,  revived  the  naval  glory  of  f^ng- 
land,  but,  like  his  predecelibrs,  he  was  the  flave  of  priefts, 
particularly  St.  Dunftan,  His  reign,  however,  was  pacific 
and  glorious,  though  he  was  obliged  to  cede  to  the  Scots  all 
the  territory  to  the  north  of  the  I'ine.  He  was  fucceeded,  in 
975,  by  his  eldeft  fon  Edward,  who  was  barbaroufly  murdered 
bv  his  ftcp-mothcr,  whofe  fon  Ethclred  mounted  the  throne 
in  97S.  The  Englifli  nation,  at  that  time,  bv  the  help  of 
priefts,  was  over-run  with  barbarians,  and  the  Danes  by  de- 
grees became  poficllcd  of  the  fineft  part  of  the  country,  while 
their  countrymen  made  fometimes  dreadful  defcents  in  the 
weik'rn  parts.  In  the  year  1002  they  had  made  fuch  fettle- 
nients  in  Enirland,  that  Ethelred  was  obliged  to  give  way  to 
a  ':Teneral  n-kailacre  of  them  by  the  Englifli,  but  it  is  impro- 
bable that  it  was  ever  put  into  execution.  Some  attempts  of 
that  kind,  however,  were  undoubtedly  made  in  particular 
counties,  but  they  ferved  only  to  enrage  the  Danifli  king, 
4  Swein, 
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Swein,  whOj  in  1013,  drove  Ethelred,  his  queen,  and  two 
fons,  out  of  England  into  Normandy,  a  province  of  France, 
facing  the  fouth-eaft  cOaft  of  England,  at  that  time  governed 
by  its  own  princes,  ftiied  the  dukes  of  Normandy.  Swein 
being  killed,  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Canute  the  Greatj 
whom  I  have  already  mentioned,  but  Ethelred  returning  to 
England,  forced  Canute  to  retire  to  Denmark,  from  whencs, 
he  invaded  England  with  a  vaft  army,  and  obliged  Edmund 
Ironfide,  Ethelred's  fon,  to  divide  wi:h  him  the  kingdom. 
Upon  Edmund's  being  aflaffinated,  Canute  fucceeded  to  the 
undivided  kingdom;  and  dying  in  1035,  his  fon,  Harold  Hare- 
foot,  did  nothing  memorable,  and  his  fuccelTor,  HardicanutCj 
was  fo  degenerate  a  prince  that  the  Danilh  royalcy  ended  with, 
him  in  England. 

The  family  of  Ethelred  was  now  called  to  the  throne  ;  and 
Edward,  who  is  commonly  called  the  Confeffor,  mounted  it, 
though  Edgar  Etheling,  by  being  defcended  from  an  elder, 
branch,  had  the  lineal  right,  and  was  alive.  Edward  the 
Confefibr  was  a  foft,  good-natured  prince,  a  great  benefa6lor 
to  the  church,  and  excelBvely  fond  of  the  Normans,  v/ith. 
whom  he  had  refided.  He  was  governed  by  his  miniiler,  earl 
Godwin,  and  his  fons,  the  eldefc  of  whom  was  Harold.  H$ 
durllnot  refent,  though  he  felt,  their  ignominious  treatment  ; 
and  perceiving  his  kinfman  Edgar  Etheling  to  be  of  a  foft- 
difpofition,  neither  he  nor  the  Englifli  paid  much  regard  to 
Ethel ing's  hereditary  right  j  fo  that  the  Confefibr,  as  is  faid^ 
devifed  the  fucceffion  of  his  crown  upon  his  death  to  William 
duke  of  Normandy.  Be  that  as  it  will,  it  is  certain,  that 
upon  the  death  of  the  ConfefTor,  in  the  year  1066,  Harold, 
fon  to  Godwin  earl  of  Kent,  mounted  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land. 

William  duke  of  Normandy,  though  a  baftard,  was  tbea 
in  the  unrivalled  pofieffion  of  that  great  dutchy,  and  refolved 
to  ailert  his  right  to  the  crown  of  England.  For  that  purpofe 
he  invited  the  neighbouring  princes,  as  well  as  his  own  vafials, 
to  join  him,  and  by  v/ay  of  anticipation,  he  parcelled  out  th«? 
territory  of  England  to  each  in  proportion  to  the  number  o£ 
men  he  brought  into  the  field,  making  it  thereby  their  intereft 
to  affi^  him  efte£tuaily.  By  thefe  means  he  collected  40,000 
of  the  braveft  and  moft  regular  troops  in  Europe,  and  while, 
Harold  was  embarrafiej  v/ith  frelh  invafions  from  the  Danes, 
William  landed  in  England  y/ithout  oppofition.  Harold 
returning  from  the  north,  encountered  William  at  Haftings 
in  SulTex,  with  a  fuperior  army,  but  Harold  being  killed^ 
the  crown  of  England  devolved  upon  William,  in  the  yeaf 
ic66. 

Vol.  I.  A  a  I  ©an- 
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I  cannot  find  any  great  improvements,  either  In  arts  or 
arms,  which  the  Saxons  had  made  in  England  fince  the  firft 
invafion  of  the  Danes.  Thofe  barbarians  feem  to  have  car- 
ried off  with  them  almoft  all  the  bullion  and  ready  money  of 
the  Anglo-Saxons,  for  I  perceive  that  Alfred  the  Great  left 
no  more  to  his  two  daughters  for  their  portions  than  ico  1. 
each.  The  return  of  the  Danes  to  England,  and  the  vifto- 
ries  which  had  been  gained  over  them,  had  undoubtedly 
brought  back  great  part  of  the  money  and  bullion  they  had 
carried  off ;  for  we  are  told  that  Harold,  in  his  laft  victory 
over  the  Danes,  regained  as  much  treafure  as  twelve  lufty 
men  could  carry  off.  We  have,  indeed,  very  particular  ac- 
counts of  the  value  of  provifions  and  manufactures  in  thofe 
days  ;  a  palfrey  coft  lo  s.  an  acre  of  land  (according  to  bifhop 
Fleetwood  in  his  Chronicon  Pretiofum)  i  s.  and  a  hide  of 
land,  containing  120  acres,  100  s.  but  there  is  great  diffi- 
culty in  forming  the  proportion  of  value  which  thofe  (hillings 
bore  to  the  prefent  ftandard  of  money,  though  many  ingenious 
treatifcs  have  been  written  on  that  head.  A  fheep  was  efti- 
mated  at  i  s.  an  ox  was  computed  at  6  s.  a  cow  at  4  s.  a  man 
at  3  1.  The  board  wages  of  a  child,  the  firff  year,  was  8  s. 
The  tenants  of  Shireburne  were  obliged  at  their  choice  to  pay 
either  6  d.  or  four  hens.  Silk  and  cotton  were  quite  unknown. 
Linen  was  not  much  ufed.  In  the  Saxon  times,  land  was 
divided  among  all  the  male  children  of  the  deceafed.  Entails 
were  fometimc5  praclifed  in  thofe  times. 

With  regard  to  the  manners  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  we  can 
lay  little,  but  that  they  were  in  general  a  rude,  uncultivated 
people,  ignorant  of  letters,  unfkilful  in  the  mechanical  arts, 
untamed  to  fubmiffion  under  law  and  government,  addicted  to 
imtemperance,  riot,  and  diforder.  Even  fo  low  as  the  reign 
of  Canute,  they  fold  their  children  and  kindred  into  foreign 
parts.  Their  beft  quality  was  their  military  courage,  which 
yet  was  not  fupported  by  difcipline  or  conduct.  Even  the 
Norman  hiftorians,  notwithftanding  the  low  ftate  of  the  arts 
in  their  own  country,  fpeak  of  them  as  barbarians,  when  they 
mention  the  invafion  made  upon  them  by  the  duke  of  Nor- 
mandy. Conqueft  put  the  people  in  a  fituation  of  receiving 
flowly  from  abroad  the  rudiments  of  fcience  and  cultivation, 
^nd  of  correcting  their  rough  and  licentious  manners.  Their 
uncultivated  ffate  might  be  owing  to  the  clergy,  who  always 
difcouraged  manufactures. 

We  are,  however,  to  diftinguifli  between  the  fecular 
clergy,  and  the  regulars  or  monks.  Many  of  the  former, 
among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  were  men  of  exemplary  lives,  and 
excellent  magiftriites..    The  latter  depended  upon  the  fee  of 
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Rome,  and  dire6led  the  confciences  of  the  king  and  the  great 
men,  and  were  generally  ignorant,  and  often  a  bloody  fet. 
A  great  deal  of  the  Saxon  barbarifm  was  likewife  owing  to 
their  continual  intercourfe  with  the  continent :  and  the  Da- 
nifh  invafions,  which  left  little  room  for  civil  or  literary  im- 
provements. Amidft  all  thofe  defeats,  public  and  perfonal 
liberty  were  well  underftood  and  guarded  by  the  Saxon  infti- 
tutions ;  and  we  owe  to  them,  at  this  day,  the  moll:  valuable 
privileges  of  Englifh  fubje6ts. 

The  lofs  which  both  fides  fuiFered  at  the  battle  of  Haftings 
is  uncertain.  Anglo-Saxon  authors  fay,  that  Harold  was  fo 
impatient  to  fight,  that  he  attacked  William  with  half  of  his 
army,  fo  that  the  advantage  of  numbers  was  on  the  fide  of  the 
Norman ;  and,  indeed,  the  death  of  Harold  feems  to  have 
decided  the  day  ;  and  William,  with  very  little  further  dif- 
ficulty, took  polTeffion  of  the  throne,  and  partly  new  mo- 
delled the  whole  conftitution  of  England  in  the  manner  I  have 
already  defcribed,  by  converting  all  the  lands  into  knights 
fees  *,  which  are  faid  to  have  amounted  to  62,000,  which 
were  held  of  the  Norman  and  other  great  perfons  who  had 
afiifted  him  in  his  conqueft,  and  who  were  bound  to  attend 
him  with  their  knights  and  their  followers  in  his  wars.  He 
gave,  for  inftance,  to  one  of  his  barons,  the  v/hole  county  of 
Chelfer,  which  he  ereded  into  a  palatinate,  and  rendered  by 
his  grant  almoft  independant  of  the  crov/n  :  and  here,  accord- 
ing to  fome  hiftorians,  we  have  the  rife  of  the  feudal  law  in 
England.  William  found  it  no  eafy  matter  to  keep  polTefTion 
of  his  crown.  Edgar  Etheling,  and  his  fifter,  the  next  An- 
glo-Saxon heirs,  were  affectionately  received  in  Scotland,  and 
many  of  the  Saxon  lords  took  arms  and  formed  confpiracies  in 
England.  William  got  the  better  of  all  difficulties,  efpccially 
after  he  had  made  a  peace  with  Malcolm,  king  of  Scotland, 
who  married  Etheling's  fifter  ;  but  not  without  exercifing  hor- 
rible cruelties  upon  the  Anglo-Saxons,  whom  he  obliged  to 
put  out  their  candles  and  fires  every  evening  at  eight  o'clock, 
upon  the  ringing  of  a  bell,  called  the  courfeu.  He  introduced 
Norman  laws  and  language.  He  built  the  ftone  fquare  tower 
at  London,  commonly  called  the  White  Tower  ;  and  br'.dled 
the  country  with  forts,  and  difarmed  the  old  inhabitants  5  in 
fhort,  he  attempted  every  thing  poffible  to  obliterate  every 
trace  of  thq  Anglo-Saxon  conftitution. 

He  caufed  a  general  furvey  of  all  the  lands  of  England  to  be 
made,  or  rather  to  be  compleated,  (for  it  was  begun  in  Edward 
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the  Confcfibr's  ti:r.e)  and  an  account  to  be  taken  of  the  vil- 
lains, fiaves,  and  live  ftock  upon  each  eftate ;  all  which  were 
recorded  in  a  book  called  Doomfday-book,  which  is  now 
kept  in  the  Exchequer.  But  the  repofe  of  this  fortunate  and 
vi6torious  king  was  diflurbed  in  his  old  age,  by  the  rebellion 
of  his  eldeft  fon  Robert,  who  had  been  appointed  governor  of 
Normandy,  but  now  aflumed  the  government  as  fovereign  of 
that  province,  in  v/hich  he  was  favoured  by  the  king  of  France. 
And  here  wc  have  the  rife  of  the  wars  between  England  and 
France  ;  which  have  continued  longer,  drawn  more  noble 
blood,  and  been  attended  with  more  memorable  atchievements, 
than  any  other  national  quarrel  we  read  of  in  antient  or  mo- 
dern hiftcry.  William  feeing  a  war  inevitable,  entered  upon 
it  with  his  ufual  vigour,  and,  with  incredible  celerity,  tranf- 
porting  a  brave  Englifli  army,  invaded  France,  where  he  was 
every  where  victorious,  but  died  before  he  had  finifhed  the  war^ 
in  the  year  1087,  the  fixty-firft  of  his  age,  and  twenty-firft  of 
his  reign  in  England,  and  was  buried  in  his  own  abbey  at 
Caen  in  Normandy. 

The  above  are  the  moft  material  tranfatStions  of  William's 
reij^n  ;  and  it  may  be  further  obferved,  that  by  the  Norman 
conqueft,  England  not  only  loft  the  true  line  of  her  antient 
Saxon  kings,  but  alfo  her  principal  nobility,  who  either  fell 
in  battle  in  defence  of  their  country  and  liberties,  or  fled  to 
foreign  countries,  particularly  Scotland,  where  being  kindly 
received  by  king  Malcolm,  they  eftablifhed  themfelves ;  and 
what  is  very  remarkable,  introduced  the  Saxon  or  Englifh, 
which  has  been  the  prc\  ailing  language  in  the  Lowlands  of 
Scotland  to  this  day. 

On  the  other  hand,  England,  by  virtue  of  the  conqueft, 
became  much  greater,  both  in  dominion  and  power,  by  the 
acceflion  of  fo  much  territory  upon  the  continent.  For  though 
the  Normans,  by  the  conqueft  of  England,  gained  much  of 
the  Englifli  lands  and  riches,  yet  England  gained  the  large 
and  fertile  dukedom  of  Normandy,  which  became  a  province 
to  this  crown.  England  likewife  gained  much  by  the  great 
increafe  of  naval  power,  and  multitude  of  fliips,  wherein  Nor- 
mandy then  abounded.  This,  with  the  perpetual  intercourfe 
between  England  and  the  continent,  gave  us  an  increafe  of 
trade  and  commerce,  and  of  treafure  to  the  crown  and  king- 
dom, as  appeared  foon  afterwards.  England,  by  the  con- 
queft, gained  likewife  a  natural  right  to  the  dominion  of  the 
Channel,  which  had  been  before  acquired  only  by  the  great 
naval  pov/er  of  Edgar,  and  other  Saxon  kings.  But  the  domi- 
nion rf  the  narrow  feas  fecms  naturally  to  belong,  like  that  of 
rivers,  to  thofe  who  poffefs  the  banks  or  coafts  on  both  lidcs ; 
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and  fo  to  have  ftrengthened  the  former  title,  by  fo  long  a  coaft 
as  that  of  Normandy  on  one  fide,  and  of  England  on  the 
other  fide  of  the  Channel.  This  dominion  of  the  Channel, 
though  we  have  long  ago  loft  all  our  poffeffions  in  France, 
we  continue  to  defend  and  maintain  by  the  bravery  of  our 
feamen,  and  the  fuperior  ftrength  of  our  navy  to  any  other 
power. 

The  fucceffion  to  the  crown  of  England  was  difputed  be- 
tween the  Conqueror's  fons  Robert  and  William,  (commonly 
called  Rufus)  and  was  carried  in  favour  of  the  latter.  He  w^as  a 
brave  and  intrepid  prince,  but  no  friend  to  the  clergy,  who  have, 
therefore,  been  unfavourable  to  his  memory.  He  was  likewife 
hated  by  the  Normans,  who  loved  his  elder  brother,  and  con- 
fequently  was  engaged  in  perpetual  wars  v/ith  his  brothers, 
and  rebellious  people.  About  this  time  the  crufades  to  the 
Holy  Land  began,  and  Robert,  who  was  among  the  firft  to 
engage,  accommodated  matters  with  William  for  a  fum  of 
money,  which  he  levied  from  the  clergy.  William  behaved 
with  great  generofity  towards  Edgar  Etheling  and  the  court  of 
Scotland,  notwithftanding  all  the  provocations  he  had  re- 
ceived from  that  quarter,  but  was  accidentally  killed  as  he  was 
hunting  in  New  Foreft,  in  the  year  i  lOO,  and  the  forty-fourth 
year  of  his  age.  He  is  chiefly  accufed  of  rapacioufnefs  and 
oppreflion  ;  but  the  circumftances  of  his  reign  had  great  de- 
mands for  money,  which  he  had  no  other  means  of  raifmg 
but  from  a  luxurious,  over-grown  clergy,  who  had  engrofled 
all  the  riches  of  the  kingdom. 

This  prince  built  Weftminfter-hall  as  it  now  ftands,  and 
added  feveral  works  to  the  Tower,  which  he  furrounded 
with  a  wall  and  ditch.  In  the  year  iioo  happened  that  inun- 
dation of  the  fea,  which  overflowed  great  part  of  earl  God- 
win's edate  in  Kent,  and  formed  thofe  fliallows  in  the  Downs, 
now  called  the  Goodwin  Sands. 

He  was  fucceeded  by  his  brother  Henry  I.  furnamed  Beau- 
clerc,  on  account  of  his  learning,  though  his  brother  Robert 
was  returning  from  the  Holy  Land.  Henry  may  be  faid  to 
have  purchafed  the  throne,  firft  by  his  brother's  treafures, 
which  he  fcized  at  Winchefter ;  and,  fecondly,  by  a  charter, 
in  which  he  reftored  his  fubje£ls  to  the  rights  and  privileges 
they  had  enjoyed  under  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings  :  thirdly,  by 
his  marriage  with  Matilda,  daughter  of  Malcolm  HL  king 
of  Scotland,  and  niece  to  Edgar  Atheling,  of  the  antlent 
Saxon  line.  His  reign  in  a  great  meafure  reftored  the  clergy 
to  their  influence  in  the  ftate,  and  they  formed  as  it  were  a 
feparate  body  dependent  upon  the  pope,  which  afterwards 
created  great  convulfions  in  England.    Henry,  partly  by 
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force,  and  partly  by  ftratagem,  made  himfelf  mafter  of  his 
brother  Robert's  perfon,  and  dutchy  of  Normandy  ;  and, 
with  a  moft  ungenerous  meannefs,  detained  him  a  prifoner  for 
twenty-eight  years,  tiil  the  time  of  his  death  j  and  in  the 
mean  while  Henry  quieted  his  confcience  by  founding  an 
abbey.  He  was  afterwards  engaged  in  a  bloody  but  fuccefsful 
war  with  France  ;  and  before  his  death  he  fettled  the  fucceflion 
upon  his  daughter  the  emprefs  Matilda,  widow  to  Henry  IV. 
emperor  of  Germany,  and  her  fon  Henry,  by  her  fecond  huf- 
band  Geoffrey  Plantagenet,  earl  of  Anjou.  Henry  died  of  a 
furfeit,  in  the  feventy-eighth  year  of  his  age,  in  1135. 

Notwithftanding  the  late  fettlement  of  fucceflion,  the  crown 
of  England  was  claimed,  and  feized  by  Stephen,  earl  of  Blois, 
the  fon  of  Adela,  fourth  daughter  to  William  the  Conqueror. 
Matilda  and  her  fon  were  then  abroad  ;  and  Stephen  was 
affiftcd  in  his  ufurpation  by  his  brother  the  bifhop  of  Win- 
chefter,  and  the  other  great  prelates,  that  he  might  hold  his 
crown  dependent  as  it  were  upon  them.  Matilda,  however, 
found  a  generous  protestor  in  her  uncle,  David,  king  of  Scot- 
land, and  a  worthy  fubjcct  in  her  natural  brother  Robert, 
earl  of  Glouceftcr,  who  headed  her  party  before  her  fon  grew 
up.  A  long  and  bloody  war  enfucd,  the  clergy  having  ab- 
folved  Stephen  and  all  his  friends  from  their  guilt  of  breaking 
the  a6t  of  fucceffion  ;  but  at  length  the  barons,  who  dreaded 
the  power  of  the  clergy,  inclined  towards  Matilda  ;  and  Ste- 
phen, who  depended  chiefly  on  foreign  mercenaries,  having 
been  abandoned  by  the  clergy,  was  defeated  and  taken  pri- 
foner in  1 141  ;  and  being  carried  before  Matilda,  fhe  impo- 
tently  upbraided  him,  and  ordered  him  to  be  put  in  chains. 

Matilda  was  proud  and  weak  ;  the  clergy  were  bold  and  am- 
bitious ;  and  when  joined  with  the  nobility,  who  were  factious 
and  turbulent,  they  were  an  overmatch  for  the  crown.  Being 
now  mafters  of  the  fo.l  of  England,  they  forgot  the  principles  of 
their  Normannic  conftitution,  becaufe  it  rendered  them  depen- 
dent upon  the  crown.  They  demanded  to  be  governed  by  the 
Saxon  laws,  according  to  the  charter  that  had  been  granted  by 
Henry  I.  upon  his  accellion ;  and  finding  Matilda  refradlory,  they, 
drove  her  out  of  England  in  1142.  Stephen  having  been  ex- 
changed for  the  earl  of  Gloucelter,  who  had  been  taken  prifoner 
likewife,  upon  his  obtaining  his  liberty,  found  that  his  clergy  and 
nobility  had,  in  faft,  excluded  him  from  the  government,  by 
building  iico  caftlcs  (though  they  owed  all  their  rights  to  the 
king)  where  each  owner  lived  as  an  independent  prince.  Wa 
do  not,  however,  find  that  this  alleviated  the  feudal  fubje^Hon 
pf  the  inferior  ranks.  Stephen  was  ill  enough  advifed  to 
attempt  to  force  them  into  a  compliance 'with  his  will,  by  de- 
claring his  fon  Euflacc  heir  apparent  to  the  kingdom  ;  and 
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€xafperated  the  clergy  fo  much,  that  they  invited  over  'young 
Henry  of  Anjou,  who  had  been  acknowledged  duke  of  Nor- 
mandy, and  was  fon  to  the  emprefsj  and  he  accordingly 
landed  in  England  with  an  army  of  foreigners. 

This  meafure  divided  the  clergy  fi-om  the  barons,  who 
were  apprehenfive  of  a  fecond  conqueft  ;  and  the  earl  of  Arun- 
del, with  the  heads  of  the  lay  ariflocracy,  propofed  an  accom- 
modation, to  which  both  parties  agreed.  Stephen,  who  about 
that  time  loft  his  fon  Euftace,  was  to  retain  the  name  and 
office  of  king  ;  but  Henry,  who  was  in  fait  invefted  with  the 
chief  executive  power,  was  acknowledged  his  fuccelTor.  Tho' 
this  accommodation  was  only  precarious  and  imperfect,  yet  it 
was  received  by  the  Engliih,  who  had  bled  at  every  pore 
during  the  late  civil  wars,  with  raptures  of  joy ;  and  Stephen 
dying  very  opportunely,  Henry  mounted  the  throne  without 
a  rival  inn  54. 

Henry  H.  furnamed  Plantagenet,  was  by  far  the  greateft: 
prince  of  his  time.  It  is  true,  he  owed  his  crown  to  the 
arms  and  valour  of  his  grand  uncle,  David  king  of  Scotland, 
and  the  virtues  and  wifdom  of  the  earl  of  Gloucefter ;  but 
Henry,  as  he  grew  up,  difcovered  amazing  abilities  for  govern- 
ment, having  performed,  in  the  fixteench  year  of  his  age, 
adtions  that  would  have  dignified  the  mofi:  experienced  war- 
riors. At  his  acceffion  to  the  throne,  he  found  the  condition 
of  the  Englifh  boroughs  greatly  bettered  by  the  privileges 
granted  them  in  the  ftruggles  between  their  late  kings  and  the 
nobility.  Henry  perceived  the  good  policy  of  this,  and 
brought  the  boroughs  to  fuch  a  height,  that  if  a  bondman  or 
fervant  remained  in  a  borough  a  year  and  a  day,  he  was  by 
fuch  refidence  made  free.  He  er;6led  Wallingford,  Win- 
chefter,  and  Oxford,  into  free  boroughs,  for  the  fervices  the  in- 
habitants had  done  to  his  mother  and  himfelf ;  by  difcharging 
them  from  every  burden,  excepting  the  fixed  fee-farm  rent  of 
fuch  town  ;  and  this  throughout  all  England,  excepting  Lon- 
don. This  gave  a  vaft  acceffion  of  power  to  the  crown, 
becaufe  the  crown  alone  could  fupport  the  boroughs  againft: 
their  feudal  tyrants,  and  enabled  Henry  to  reduce  his  over- 
grown nobility. 

Without  being  very  fcrupulous  in  adhering  to  his  former 
engagements,  he  refumed  the  exceffive  grants  of  crown  lands 
by  Stephen,  on  pretence  of  his  being  an  ufurper.  He  demo- 
iifhed  the  rebellious  caftles  that  had  been  built ;  but  when  he 
came  to  touch  the  clergy,  he  found  their  ufurpations  not  to  be 
lhaken.  He  perceived  that  the  root  of  all  their  enormous 
idiforders  lay  in  Rome,  v/here  the  popes  had  exempted  church- 
men, not  only  from  lay  courts,  but  civil  taxes.  The  bloody 
^cruelties  and  difordersj  occafioned  by  thofe  exemptions,  all 
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over  the  kingdom,  would  bs  incredible,  v/ere  they  not  at- 
t€i\e(\  by  the  moil  unexception?.ble  evidences.  Unfortunately 
for  Henry,  tiie  he  id  of  the  Englifli  church,  and  chancellor  of 
the  kingdom,  was  the  celebrated  Thomas  Becket.  This 
man,  pov/crful  from  his  offices,  and  ftill  more  fo  by  his  popu- 
larity, arihng  from  a  pretended  nui6lity,  was  violent,  intrepid, 
^nd  a  determined  enemy  to  temporal  power  of  every  kind, 
but  withal,  cool  and  politic.  The  king  aflfembled  his  nobi- 
lity at  Clarendon,  the  name  of  which  place  is  flill  famous  for 
the  conditutions  there  en afted  ;  which,  in  facS^-,  aboliihed  the 
authority  of  the  Romifh  fee  over  the  Englifh  clergy.  Becket 
finding  it  in  vain  to  refift  the  flream,  figned  thofe  conftitutions, 
till  they  could  be  ratified  by  the  pope;  who,  as  he  forefaw, 
rejc^ied  them.  Henry,  though  a  prince  of  the  moft  deter- 
mined fpirit  of  any  of  his  time,  was  then  embroiled  with  all 
his  neighbours ;  and  the  fee  of  Rome  was  at  the  fame  time  in 
its  meridian  grandeur.  Becket  having  been  arraigned  and 
convicted  of  robbing  the  public,  while  he  was  chancellor,  fled 
to  France,  where  the  pope  and  the  French  king  efpoufed  his 
quarrel.  The  cfFc61:  was^  that  all  the  Englifli  clergy  who 
were  on  the  king's  fide  were  excommunicated,  and  the  fubje6ts 
jibfolved  from  their  allegiance.  This  difconcerted  Henry  fo 
much,  that  he  fubmitted  to  treat,  and  even  to  be  infulted  by 
his  rebel  prebtc,  who  returned  triumphantly  through  the 
flreets  of  London  in  1170.  His  return  fwelled  his  pride,  and 
cncrcafed  his  infolencc,  till  both  became  infupportable  to 
Henry,  who  was  then  in  Normandy.  Finding  that  he  was 
in  fa6l  only  the  firft  fubje6t  of  his  own  dominions,  he  was 
heard  to  fay,  in  the  anguifh  of  his  heart,  Is  there  none  who 
will  revenge  his  monarch's  caufe  upon  this  audacious  pricft  ?'* 
Thefe  words  reached  the  ears  of  four  knights,  Hugh  Norvil, 
William  Tracy,  Hugh  Brito,  and  Richard  Fitzwife  ;  and, 
without  acquainting  Henry  of  their  intentions,  they  went 
over  to  Encland,  where  they  beat  out  Becket's  brains  before 
the  altar  of  his  own  church  at  Canterbury.  Henry  was  in 
no  condition  to  fecond  the  blind  obedience  of  his  knights  ; 
and  the  public  refcntm.ent  rofe  fo  high,  on  the  fuppofition 
that  he  was  privy  to  the  murder,  that  he  fubmitted  to  be 
fcourged  by  monks  at  the  tomb  of  the  pretended  martyr. 

Henry,  in  confequencc  of  his  well  known  maxim,  endea- 
voured to  cancel  all  the  grants  which  had  been  made  by  Ste- 
phen to  the  royal  family  of  Scotland,  and  aiSlually  refumed 
their  moft  valuable  pofleflions  in  the  north  of  England.  This 
occafioned  a  war  between  the  tv/o  kingdoms,  in  which  Wil- 
liam king  of  Scotland  was  taken  prifoner,  and  forced  to  pay 
fof  his  ranfom  lOOjOOol,    As  the  money  and  coins  of  Scot- 
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fend  were  at  that  time  of  the  fame  intrinfic  vahie  -with  thofe  of 
England,  and  as  one  half  of  the  ranfom  was  paid  in  ready  mo- 
ney, and  the  other  at  a  time  appointed,  it  has  been  obferved  by 
bi{hop  Nicholfon,  and  other  very  accurate  authors,  that,  con- 
fidering  the  vaft  difficulties  which  England,  in  the  next  reign, 
had  to  pay  the  ranfom  of  king  Richard,  Scotland  muft  have  then 
poilefied  more  ready  money  than  England,  a  fa6t,  which  tho' 
undoubted,  is  not  eafily  accounted  for  upon  any  hiftorical 
fyflem  hitherto  formed. 

Henry  likewife  diftinguifhed  his  reign  by  the  conqueft  of 
Ireland,  which  I  fhall  have  occafion  to  mention  when  I  treat 
of  that  ifland  ;  and  by  marrying  Eleanor,  the  divorced  queen 
of  France,  but  the  heirefs  of  Guienne  and  Poi6^:ou,  he  be- 
came almoft  as  powerful  as  the  French  king  himfelf  in  his 
own  dominions,  and  the  greateft  prince  in  Chriftendom, 
Henry,  however,  in  his  old  age  was  far  from  being  fortunate. 
He  had  a  turn  for  pleafure,  and  embarrafled  himfelf  in  in- 
trigues with  women,  particularly  the  fair  Rofamond,  which 
were  refented  by  his  queen  Eleanor,  by  her  feducing  her  fons, 
Henry,  (whom  his  father  had  unadvifedly  caufed  to  be  crowned 
in  his  own  life-time)  Richard  and  John,  into  repeated  rebel- 
lions, which  at  laft  broke  the  old  man's  fpirit,  and  he  died 
obfcurely  at  Chinou,  in  France,  in  the  year  1 189,  and  58th 
of  his  age.  The  fum  he  left  in  ready  money,  at  his  death, 
has,  perhaps,  been  exaggerated,  but  the  moft  moderate  ac- 
counts make  it  amount  to  200,000  1.  of  our  money. 

During  the  reign  of  Henry,  corporation  charters  were 
eftablifhed  all  over  England,  by  which,  as  I  have  already 
hinted,  the  power  of  the  barons  was  greatly  reduced.  Thole 
corporations  encouraged  trade  ;  but  manufactures,  efpeciallv 
thofe  of  filk,  feem  IHU  to  have  been  confined  to  Spain  and 
Italy  ;  for  the  iilk  coronation  robes,  made  ufe  of  by  young 
Henry  and  his  queen,  coft  87  1.  lO  s.  4d.  in  the  ftieriff  of 
London's  account,  printed  by  Mr.  Madox  ;  a  vaft  fum  in 
thofe  days.  Henry  introduced  the  ufe  of  glafs  in  windows 
into  England,  and  ftone  arches  in  building.  Malmlbury,  and 
other  hiltorians  who  lived  under  him,  are  remarkable  for  their 
Latin  ftile,  which  in  fome  places  is  both  pure  and  elegant.^  , 

In  this  reign,  and  in  thofe  barbarous  ages,  it  was  a  cuftom 
in  London  for  great  numbers,  to  the  amount  of  a  hundred  or 
more,  of  the  Jons  and  relations  of  eminent  citizens,  to  form 
themfelves  into  a  licentious  confederacy,  to  break  into  rich 
houfes,  and  plunder  them,  to  rob  and  murder  pafTengers,  and 
to  commit  with  impunity  all  forts  of  diforders. 

Henry  fo  far  aboliflied  the  barbarous  and  abfurd  practice  of 
forfeiting  ftiips,  which  had  been  wrecked  on  the  coaft,  that  if 
■4)n^  man  or  animal  were  alive  in  the  fhip,  the  vellel  and 
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goods  were  reftored  to  the  owners.  This  prince  was  alfor 
the  firft  who  levied  a  tax  on  the  moveable  or  perfonal  eftates 
of  his  fubje£ls,  nobles  as  well  a^  people.  Their  zeal  for  the 
holy  wars  made  them  fubmit  to  this  innovation  j  and  a  pre- 
cedent being  once  obtained,  this  taxation  became,  in  fol- 
lowing reigns,  the  ufual  method  of  fupplying  the  neceffities 
of  the  crown.  It  was  a  ufual  practice  of  the  kings  of  Eng- 
land to  repeat  the  ceremony  of  their  coronation  thrice  a  year, 
cn  aflembling  the  ftates  at  the  three  great  feftivals.  Henry, 
after  the  firft  years  of  his  reign,  never  renewed  this  ceremony, 
which  was  found  to  be  very  expenfive  and  very  ufelefs.  None 
of  his  fucceflbrs  ever  revived  it.  Since  we  are  here  collecting 
fome  detached  inftances,  which  fhow  the  genius  of  thefe  ages, 
it  may  not  be  improper  to  mention  the  quarrel  between  Roger, 
flrchbifhop  of  York,  and  Richard,  archbifhop  of  Canterbury. 
*  We  may  judge  of  the  violence  of  military  men  and  laymen, 
when  ecclefiaftics  could  proceed  to  fuch  extremities.  The 
pope's  legate  having  fummoned  an  aflembly  of  the  clergy  at 
London ;  and  as  both  the  archbifhops  pretended  to  fit  on  his 
right  hand,  this  queftion  of  precedency  begot  a  controverfy 
between  them.  The  monks  and  retainers  of  archbifhop  Richard 
fell  upon  Roger  in  theprefence  of  the  cardinal  and  of  the  fynod, 
threw  him  on  the  ground,  trampled  him  under  foot,  and  fo 
bniifed  him  with  blows,  that  he  was  taken  up  half  dead, 
and  his  life  was  with  difficulty  favcd  from  their  violence. 

Richard  I.  furnamed  Coeur  de  Lion,  was  the  third,  but 
eldeft  furviving  fon  of  Henry  H.  The  clergy  had  found 
means  to  gain  him  over,  and  for  their  own  ends  they  perfuaded 
him  to  make  a  moft  magnificent  ruinous  erufade  to  the  Holy 
Land,  where  he  took  Afcalon,  and  performed  adions  of  valour 
that  give  countenance  even  to  the  fables  of  antiquity.  After 
feveral  glorious,  but  fruitlefs  campaigns,  he  made  a  truce  of 
three  years  with  Saladin,  emperor  of  the  Saracens  ;  and  in  his 
return  to  England  he  was  treacheroufly  furprized  by  the  duke 
of  Auftria  ;  who,  in  1193,  fent  him  prifoner  to  the  emperor 
Henry  VL  His  ranfom  was  fixed  by  the  fordid  emperor  at 
150,000  marks,  about  300,000  1-  of  our  prefent  money.  Ac- 
cording to  contemporary  authors,  the  raifmg  of  this  ranfom 
proved  to  be  a  matter  of  fo  much  difficulty,  that  all  the  church 
plate  was  melted  down,  and  a  tax  was  laid  on  all  perfons, 
both  ecclefiaftical  and  fecular,  of  one  fourth  part  of  their 
income,  for  one  year;  and  twen'.y  fhillings  on  every  knight's- 
fee  ;  alfo  one  year's  wool  borrowed  of  the  Ciftercians,  be  fides 
money  raifed  upon  the  clergy  of  the  king's  French  dominions  ; 
and  2000  marks,  which  were  furnifhed  by  William  king  of 
Scotland,  iji  gratitude  for  Richard's  generous  behaviour  to 
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him  before  his  departure.  Though  all  thofe  fums  are  well 
authenticated,  yet  it  is  not  eafy  to  reconcile  them  v/ith  certain 
other  money  tranfactions  of  this  reign,  but  by  fuppofing  that 
Richard  carried  off  with  him,  and  expended  abroad,  all  the 
vifible  fpecie  in  the  kingdom  ;  and  that  the  people  had  referved 
vaft  hoards,  which  they  afterwards  produced,  when  commerce 
took  a  brillcer  turn. 

Upon  Richard's  return  from  his  captivity,  he  held  a  parlia- 
ment at  Nottingham  ;  v/hither  William  king  of  Scotland 
came,  and  demanded  the  counties  of  Northumberland,  Cum- 
berland, Weftmoreland,  and  Lancafter,  as  his  predeceffors 
had  enjoyed  the  fame.  Richard  put  him  off  for  the  prefent 
with  fair  words,  yet  by  advice  of  his  council  he  granted  Wil- 
liam, by  charter,  the  following  honours  and  benefits  for  him 
and  his  fucceffors,  viz.  "  That  whenever  a  king  of  Scotland 
was  to  be  fummoned  to  the  court  of  England,  to  do  homage 
for  the  lands  he  held  in  England,  he  fhould  be,  at  the  river 
Tweed,  received  by  the  bifliop  of  Durham,  and  the  fheriff" 
of  Northumberland,  and  they  fhould  conduft  him  to  the  river 
Tees,  where  the  archbifliop  and  flieriff  of  York  fhould  receive 
him  ;  and  fo  in  like  fort  the  bifliop,  and  fheriffs  of  the  other 
fhires,  till  he  arrived  at  court.  On  his  journey  he  had  lOO 
{hillings  (15  1.  of  our  money)  per  day,  allowed  him  for 
charges.  At  court  thirty  fhillings  per  day  ;  twelve  waftels, 
and  twelve  fimnels  of  the  king's,  (two  forts  of  nne  bread  in 
ufe  then)  four  quarts  of  the  king's  befi:  v/ine  ;  fix  quarts  of 
ordinary  wine ;  two  pound  weight  of  pepper ;  and  four  pound 
weight  of  cinnamon  :  four  wax  lights  :  forty  great  long 
perches  of  the  king's  beft  candles ;  and  twenty-four  of  the 
ordinary  ones.  And  on  his  return  he  was  to  be  conduced  as 
before,  with  the  fame  allowances." 

Whilft  the  Scottifli  kings  enjoyed  their  lands  in  England, 
they  found  it  their  intereft,  once  generally  in  every  king's 
reign,  to  perform  the  faid  homage  ;  but  when  they  were 
deprived  of  their  faid  lands,  they  paid  no  more  homage. 

Woollen  broad-cloths  were  made  in  Enp^land  at  this  time. 

o 

An  ox  fold  for  three  Ihillings,  v/hich  anfwers  to  nine  fhillings 
of  our  money,  and  a  fheep  at  four  pence,  or  one  fhilling. 
Richard,  upon  his  return,  found  his  dominions  in  great  dif- 
order,  through  the  praiStices  of  his  brother  John,  whom  he 
however  pardoned  ;  and  by  the  invafions  of  the  French,  whom 
he  repelled,  but  was  flain  in  befieging  the  caftle  of  Chalons^ 
in  the  year  1 199,  the  ±26.  of  his  age  and  loth  of  his  reign. 

The  reign  of  his  brother  John,  who  fucceeded  him,  is 
infamous  in  the  Englifh  hiftory.    He  is  faid  to  have  put  to 
death  Arthur,  the  eldeft  fon  of  his  brother  Geoffrey,  who  had 
the  hereditary  right  to  the  cro^yn.    The  young  prince's  mo- 
2  "  ther. 
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ther,  Conftance,  complained  to  Philip,  the  king  of  France,  who, 
upon  John's  non-appearance  at  his  court,  as  a  vaflal,  deprived 
him  of  Normandy.  John  notwithllanding  in  his  wars  with 
the  French,  Scotch,  and  Irifh,  gave  many  proofs  of  perfonal 
valour,  but  became  atlaft  fo  apprehenfive  of  a  French  invafion, 
that  he  rendered  himfelf  a  tributary  to  the  pope,  and  laid  his 
crown  and  regalia  at  the  foot  of  the  legate  Pandulph,  who 
kept  them  for  five  days.  The  great  barons  refented  his  mean- 
nefs  by  taking  arms,  but  he  repeated  his  fhameful  fubmifftons 
to  the  pope,  and  after  experiencing  various  fortunes  of  war, 
John  was  at  laft  brought  fo  low,  that  the  barons  obliged  him, 
in  1 216,  to  fign  the  great  deed,  fo  well  known  by  the  name 
of  Mao-na  Charta.  Though  this  charter  is  deemed  the  foun- 
dation  of  Englifh  liberty,  yet  it  is  in  fa61:  no  other  than  a 
renewal  of  thofe  immunities  which  the  barons  and  their  fol- 
lowers had  pofieflcd  under  the  Saxon  princes,  and  which  they 
claimed  by  the  charter  of  Henry  I.  As  the  principles  of 
liberty,  however,  cam.e  to  be  more  enlarged,  and  property  to 
be  better  fecured  ;  this  charter,  by  various,  fubfequent  acts 
and  explanations,  came  to  be  applicable  to  every  Englifh  fub- 
ic('t,  as  well  as  to  the  barons,  knights,  and  burgefles.  John 
had  fcarce  fiencd  it,  when  he  retra61:ed,  and  called  upon  the 
jK'pe  for  protection,  when  the  barons  withdrew  their  alle- 
j;irmce  from  John,  and  transferred  it  to  Lewis,  the  eldeft  fon 
of  Philip  Auguftus,  king  of  PVancc.  This  gave  umbrage  to 
the  pope,  and  the  barons  being  apprehenfive  of  their  country 
becoming  a  province  to  France,  they  returned  to  John's  alle- 
giance, but  he  was  unable  to  protect  them,  till  the  pope  refufed 
to  confirm  the  title  of  Lcv/is.  John  died  in  1216,  and  the 
i59th  year  of  his  reign,  juft  as  he  had  a  glimpfe  of  refuming 
his  authority.  Without  difputing  what  hiflorians  have  faid 
cf  his  arbitrary,  inconffant,  and  cruel  difpofition,  it  is  evi- 
dent, from  the  fame  relations,  that  he  had  great  provocations 
from  the  clergv  and  the  barons,  who  in  their  turns  attempted 
to  annihilate  the  rei::;al  prerogative.  It  is  undeniable,  at  the 
fame  time,  that  under  John  the  commons  of  England  laid  the 
foundation  of  all  the  wealth  and  privileges  they  now  enjoy; 
and  the  commerce  of  England  received  a  moft  furprizing 
rncreafe.  He  may  be  called  the  father  of  the  privileges  of 
free  boroughs,  which  he  eflablifhed,  and  endowed  all  over 
his  kingdom  ;  and  it  was  under  him  that  the  flone  bridge,  as 
it  flood  fome  years  ago,  was  ereiled  crofs  the  Thames  at  Lon- 
don. The  city  of  London  ow^es  her  privileges  to  him.  The 
oftice  of  mavor,  before  his  reign,  was  for  life  ;  but  he  gave 
them  a  charter  to  chufe  a  mayor  out  of  their  own  body,  an- 
nually, and  to  elect  their  fherilFs  and  common-council  an- 
.nually,  as  at  prefect, 
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England  was  in  a  deplorable  fituation  when  her  crown  de- 
volved-upon  Henry  III.  the  late  king's  fon,  who  was  but  nine 
years  of  age.  The  earl  of  Pembroke  was  chofen  his  guardian  ; 
and  the  pope  taking  part  with  the  young  prince,  the  French 
were  defeated,  and  driven  out  of  the  kingdom,  and  their  king 
obliged  to  renounce  all  claims  upon  the  crown  of  England. 
The  regent  earl  of  Pembroke,  who  had  thus  retrieved  the  in- 
dependency of  his  country,  died  in  1 2 19,  and  the  regency 
devolved  upon  the  bifhop  of  Winchefter.  The  French  king 
all  this  time  kept  poffeflion  of  Normandy ;  but  at  home  the 
pope  was  now  become  king  of  England,  and  fent  no  fewer 
than  300  of  his  rapacious  clergy  at  one  time  to  take  pofleffion 
of  its  beft  benefices,  and  to  load  the  people  with  taxes.  This 
evil  was  encreafed,  by  Henry  marrying  the  daughter  of  thfe 
king  of  Provence,  a  needy  prince,  whofe  poor  relations  en- 
grofled  the  beft  eftates  and  places  in  the  kingdom.  The  king 
was  of  a  foft,  pliable  difpofition,  and  had  been  perfuaded  to 
violate  the  Great  Charter.  An  aflbciation  of  the  barons  was 
formed  againft  him  and  his  government,  and  a  civil  war  break- 
ing out,  Henry  feemed  to  be  abandoned  by  all  but  his  Gafcons', 
and  foreign  mercenaries.  His  profufion  brought  him  into 
inexprefHble  difficulties,  and  the  famous  Stephen  MontforH 
being  chofen  general  of  the  alTociation,  the  king  znd  his  two 
fons  were  defeated,  and  taken  prifoners,  at  the  battle  of  Lewes, 
A  difFerence  happening  between  Montfort,  and  the  earl  of 
Gloucefter,  a  nobleman  of  great  authority,  prince  Edward, 
Henry's  eldeft  fon,  obtained  his  liberty,  and  afTembling  as 
many  as  he  could  of  his  father's  fubjeds,  who  were  jealous  of 
Montfort,  and  weary  of  the  tyranny  of  the  barons,  he  gave 
battle  to  the  rebels,  whom  he  defeated  at  Everfham,  and  killed 
Montfort.  The  reprefentatives  of  the  commons  of  England, 
both  knights  and  burgelTes,  formed  now  part  of  the  Englifh 
legiflature,  in  a  feparate  houfe,  and  this  gave  the  firft  blow  to 
feudal  tenures  in  England,  but  hiftorians  are  not  agreed  in 
what  manner  the  comm.ons,  before  this  time,  formed  any  part 
of  the  Englifli  parliaments,  or  great  councils.  Prince  Ed- 
ward being  afterwards  engaged  in  a  crufade,  Henry,  during 
his  ablence,  died  in  1272,  the  64th  year  of  his  age  and  56th 
of  his  reign,  which  was  uncomfortable  and  inglorious.  Dur- 
ing his  reign,  the  principal  cuftoms  arofe  from  the  impor:ation 
of  French  and  Rhenifh  wines,  the  Englifh  being  as  yet  ftran- 
gers  to  thofe  of  Spain,  Portugal  and  Italy.  Intereft  had  in 
that  age  mounted  to  an  enormous  height,  as  might  be  expelled 
from,  the  baibarifm  of  the  times,  and  mens  ignorance  of  com- 
merce, which  v/as  ftill  very  low,  though  it  feems  rather  to 
have  encreaied  fince  the  conqueft.    There  are  inftances  of  50 1. 
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per  cent,  paid  for  money,  which  tempted  the  Jews  to  renrain 
in  England,  notwithilanding  the  grievous  opprciHons  they 
laboured  under,  from  the  bigotry  of  the  age,  and  Henry's  ex- 
tortions. In  1255  Henry  made  a  frelTi  demand  of  8000  marks 
from  the  Jews,  and  threatened  to  hang  them,  if  they  refufed 
compliance.  They  now  loit  ail  patience,  and  defired  leave  to 
Tetire  with  their  efFeils  out  of  the  kingdom.  But  the  king 
replied,  "  How  can  I  remedy  the  opprelfton  you  complain  of? 
I  am  myfelf  a  beggar  ;  I  am  defpoiled  ;  I  am  ftrlpped  of  all 
my  revenues  ;  I  owe  above  200,000  marks  ;  and  if  1  had  faid 
300,000,  1  fhould  not  exceed  the  truth  ;  I  am  obliged  to  pay 
jny  fon,  prince  Edward,  15,000  marks  a  year  ;  I  have  not  a 
farthing  ;  and  I  muft  have  money  from  any  hand,  from  any 
quarter,  or  by  any  means."  King  John,  his  father,  once  de- 
manded 10,000  marks  from  a  Jew  of  Briftol :  and  on  his 
refufal,  ordered  one  of  his  teeth  to  be  drawn  every  day  till  he 
ihould  confent.  The  Jew  loft  feven  teeth,  and  then  paid  the 
fum  required  of  him. 

Edward  returning  to  England,  on  the  news  of  his  father's 
death,  invited  all  who  held  of  his  crown  i?t  capiie,  to  his  coro- 
nStion  dinner,  which  confifted  (that  the  reader  may  have  fome 
idea  of  the  luxury  of  the  times)  of  278  bacon  hogs,  450  hogs, 
440  oxen,  430  fheep,  22,600  hens  and  capons,  and  13  fat 
goats  ;  (fee  Rymer's  Foedera). 

Edward  was  a  brave  and  a  politic  prince,  and  being  perfevSlly 
well  acquainted  with  the  laws,  interefts,  and  conftitution  of 
his  kingdom,  his  regulations  and  reformations  of  his  laws, 
have  juftly  given  him  the  title  of  the  Englifh  Juftinian.  He 
paficd  the  famous  mortmain  act,  whereby  all  perfcns  v/ere  re- 
ilrained  from  giving,  by  will  or  oiheruuife,  their  eftates  to  thofe 
fo  called,  religious  purpofes,  and  the  focieties  that  never  die, 
without  a  licenfe  from  the  crown."  He  granted  certain  pri- 
vileges to  the  cinque-ports,  which,  though  now  very  incon- 
fiderable,  were  then  obliged  to  attend  the  king  when  he  went 
beyond  Tea,  with  fifty-feven  fhips,  each  having  twenty  armed 
foldiers  on  board,  and  to  maintain  them  at  their  own  cofts  for 
the  fpace  of  fifteen  days.  He  reduced  the  Welch  to  pay  him 
tribute,  and  annexed  its  principality  to  his  crown,  and  was 
the  firft  v^ho  gave  the  title  of  prince  of  W ales  to  his  eldeft 
fon.  Though  he  encouraged  foreigners  to  trade  with  England, 
et  the  aggregate  body  of  every  particular  nation  refiding  here, 
ecame  anfv/erable  for  the  mifdmeanors  of  every  individual  per- 
fon  of  their  number.  He  regulated  the  forms  of  parli  ment, 
and  their  manner  of  giving  aids  towards  the  nation's  defence, 
as  they  now  ftand,  with  very  little  variation.  Perceiving  that 
the  indolence  of  his  fubjects  rendered  them  a  prey  to  the  Jews, 
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who  were  the  great  lifurers  and  money  dealers  of  the  times,  he 
expelled  them  out  of  England,  and  feized  all  their  immoveable 
eftates.  I  have  in  the  article  of  Scotland  mentioned  the  un- 
juftiiiable  manner  in  which  he  abolifhed  the  independency  of 
that  kingdom  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  muft  be  acknov^ledged 
that  he  held  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  and  employed 
the  vaft  fums  heraifed  from  his  fubje61:s,  for  the  aggrandizement 
of  his  crown  and  people.  He  had  frequent  wars  abroad,  ef- 
pecially  with  France,  in  which  he  was  not  very  fuccefsful, 
*ind  would  willingly  have  abridged  the  pov/erof  the  barons,  and 
great  nobility,  had  they  not  been  fo  ftrong. 

His  vaft  connections  with  the  continent  were  productive  of 
many  benefits  to  his  fubjefts,  particularly  by  the  introdu6tioii 
of  reading  glaffes  and  fpedacles,  though  they  are  faid  to  have 
been  invented  in  the  late  reign,  by  the  famous  friar  Bacon, 
whom  I  have  already  mentioned.    Windmills  were  ere£ted  in 
England,  about  the  fame  time,  and  the  regulation  of  gold  and 
filver  workmanfliip  was  afcertained  by  an  aflay,  and  mark  of 
the  goldfmiths  company.    After  all,  Edward's  continental 
wars  were  unfortunate  both  to  himfelf  and  the  Englifh,  by 
draining  them  of  their  wealth,  and  it  is  thought  that  he  too 
much  neglected  the  woollen  manufactures  of  his  kingdom. 
He  was  often  embroiled  with  the  pope,  efpecially  upon  the 
affairs  of  Scotland,  and  he  died  in  1307,  the  69th  year  of  his 
age  and  35th  of  his  reign,  while  he  was  upon  a  frefb  expe- 
dition to  exterminate  that  people. 

His  fon  and  fucceflbr  Edward  II.  fhewed  early  difpofitions 
for  encouraging  favourites,  but  Gavefton,  his  chief  minion, 
being  banifhed  by  his  father  Edward,  he  mounted  the  throne, 
with  vaft  advantages,  both  political  and  perfonal,  all  which  he 
foon  forfeited  by  his  own  imprudence.  He  recalled  Gavefton, 
and  loaded  him  v/ith  honours,  and  married  Ifabella,  daughter 
to  the  French  king,  who  reftored  to  him  part  of  the  territories, 
which  Edward  I.  had  loft  in  France.  The  knights  templars 
were  fupprefled  in  his  reign,  and  the  barons  obliged  him  once 
more  to  banifti  his  favourite,  and  to  confirm  the  great  charter, 
while  king  Robert  Bruce  recovered  all  Scotland,  excepting  the 
caftle  of  Stirling,  near  to  which,  Bannockburn,  Edward  in  per- 
fon  received  the  greateft  defeat  that  England  ever  fufFered,  in 
1314.  Gavefton  being  beheaded  by  the  barons,  Edward  fixed 
upon  young  Hugh  Spencer  for  his  favourite,  but  he  was  banifh- 
ed,  together  with  his  father,  an  aged  nobleman  of  great  honour 
and  courage.  His  queen,  a  furious  ambitious  woman,  per- 
fuaded  her  hufband  to  recall  the  Spencers,  while  the  common 
people,  from  their  hatred  to  the  barons,  joined  the  king's  ftand- 
ard,  and  after  dd'oiitlng  them^  reftored  him  to  the  exercife  of 
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all  his  prerogatives.  A  cruel  ufe  was  made  of  thofe  fuccefTes, 
and  many  noble  patriots,  with  their  eftates,  fell  victims  to  the 
queen's  revenge,  but  at  laft  fhe  became  enamoured  with  Roger 
Mortimer,  who  was  her  prifoner,  and  had  been  one  of  the  moft 
aifliveof  the  antiroyalift  lords.  A  breach  between  her  and  the 
Spencers  foon  followed,  and  going  over  to  France  with  her 
lover,  fhe  found  means  to  form  fuch  a  party  in  England,  that 
returning  with  fome  French  troops,  fhe  put  the  eldeft  Spencer 
to  an  ignominious  death,  made  her  hufband  prifoner,  and  for- 
ced him  to  abdicate  his  crown,  in  favour  of  his  fon  Edward  III. 
then  fifteen  years  of  a^e.  Nothinjr  i^ow  but  the  death  of  Ed- 
ward  II.  was  wanting  to  complete  her  guilt,  and  he  was  m.oft 
barbaroufly  murdered  in  Berkeley-catllc,  by  ruffians,  fuppofed 
to  be  employed  by  her  and  her  paramour  Alortimer,  in  the 
year  1327. 

The  fate  of  Edward  II.  was  in  fome  meafure  as  unjufl:  as 
it  was  cruel.  His  chief  misfortune  lay  in  not  being  a  match 
for  Robert  Bruce,  king  of  Scotland,  the  greateft  military  and 
political  genius  of  his  age,  by  which  the  Englifh  loft  that 
kingdom.  It  cannot,  at  the  fame  time,  be  denied,  that  he  wag 
too  much  engroffed  by  favourites,  who  led  him  into  fangui- 
nai:y  meafurcs.  In  other  refpei^.ts  he  was  a  far  better  friend 
than  his  father  had  been  to  public  liberty.  He  even  voluntarily 
limited  his  own  prero<£ative,  in  a  parliament  held  at  London  in 
1324,  and  he  fccured  the  tenants  of  great  barons,  from  being 
oppreffed  by  their  lords.  None  of  his  predccefibrs  equalled 
him  in  his  encouragement  of  commerce,  and  he  protedted  his 
trading  fubje^^s  with  great  fpirit  againft  the  Hanfeatic  league, 
and  the  neighbouring  pov/ers.  Upon  an  average,  the  difference 
of  living  then  and  now  fecms  to  be  nearly  as  5  or  6  is  to  1, 
always  remembering  that  their  money  contained  thrice  as  much 
filver  as  our  money  or  coin  of  the  fame  denomination  does^ 
Thus,  for  example,  if  a  goofe  then  coft  2  d.  1,  that  is  7  d.  |. 
of  our  money,  or  according  to  the  proportion  of  6  to  i,  it 
v/ould  now  coft  3  s.  9  d. 

Edv/ard  III.  mounted  the  throne  in  1327.  He  was  then 
under  the  tuition  of  his  mother,  who  cohabited  with  Mortimer, 
and  they  endeavoured  to  keep  poffeffion  of  their  pov/er,  by 
executing  many  popular  meafures,  and  putting  an  end  to  all 
national  differences  with  Scotland.  Edward,  young  as  he  v/as, 
was  foon  fcnfible  of  their  defigns.  He  furprized  them  in  per- 
fon  at  the  head  of  a  few  chofcn  friends  in  the  caftle  of  Notting- 
ham. Mortimer  was  ignomjnioufly  put  to  a  public  death, 
and  the  queen  herfelf  was  Ihut  up  in  confinement.  It  was  not 
long  before  Edward  found  means  to  quarrel  with  David,  king 
of  Scotland,  who  had  married  his  fiftcr,  and  who  was  driven 
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to  France  by  Edward  Baliol,  who  a6led  as  Edward^s  tributary- 
king  of  Scotland,  and  general.  Soon  after,  upon  the  death 
of  Charles  the  Fair,  king  of  France  (without  iffue)  who  had 
fucceeded  by  virtue  of  the  Salic  law,  which  the  French  pre- 
tended cut  ofF  all  female  fucceffion  to  that  crown,  Philip  of 
Valois  claimed  it,  as  being  the  next  heir  male  by  fucceffion, 
but  he  was  oppofed  by  Edward,  as  being  the  fon  of  Ifabella^ 
who  was  fifter  to  the  three  laft  mentioned  kings  of  France, 
and  firft  in  the  female  fucceffion.  The  former  was  preferred, 
but  the  cafe  being  doubtful,  Edward  purfued  his  claim,  and 
invaded  France  with  a  powerful  army. 

On  this  occafion,  the  vaft  difference  between  the  feudal 
conftitutions  of  France,  which  were  then  in  full  force,  and  the 
government  of  England,  more  favourable  to  public  liberty, 
appeared.  The  French  officers  knew  no  fubordi nation.  They 
and  their  men  were  equally  undifciplined,  and  difobedient^ 
though  far  more  numerous  than  their  enemies  in  the  field. 
The  Englifli  freemen,  on  the  other  hand,  having  now  vaft 
property  to  fight  for,  which  they  could  call  their  own,  inde- 
pendent of  a  feudal  law,  knew  its  value,  and  had  learned  to 
defend  it  by  providing  themfelves  with  proper  armour,  and 
fubmitting  to  military  exercifes,  and  proper  fubordination  in 
the  field.  The  war,  on  the  part  of  Edward,  was  therefore 
a  continued  fcene  of  fuccefs  and  victory.  At  Creffy,  in  1346, 
above  100,000  French  were  defeated,  chiefly  by  the  valour  of 
the  prince  of  Wales,  who  was  but  fixteen  years  of  age  (his 
father  being  no  more  than  thirty-four)  though  the  Englifh  did 
not  exceed  30,000.  The  lofs  of  the  French  far  exceeded  the 
number  of  the  Engllfli  army,  whofe  lofs  confifled  of  no  more 
than  three  knights,  and  one  efquire,  and  about  fifty  private 
men.  The  battle  of  Poidliers  was  fought  in  1356,  betweea 
the  prince  of  Wales,  and  the  French  king  John,  but  with 
fuperior  advantages  of  number?  on  the  part  of  the  French^ 
who  were  totally  defeated,  and  their  king  and  his  favourite  fon 
Philip  taken  prifoners.  It  is  thought  that  the  number  of 
French  killed  in  this  battle,  was  double  that  of  all  the  Englifh 
army,  but  the  modefty  and  politenefs  with  which  the  prince 
treated  his  royal  prifoners,  formed  the  brightefl  wreath  in  his 
garland. 

Edward's  glories  were  not  confined  to  France.  Having 
left  his  queen  Philippa  daughter  to  tht  earl  of  Hainault,  regent 
of  England,  fhe  had  the  good  fortune  to  take  prifoner  David, 
king  of  Scotland,  who  had  ventured  to  invade  England, 
about  fix  weeks  after  the  battle  of  CrefTy  was  fought.  Thus 
Edward,  on  his  return,  had  the  glory  to  fee  two  crowned 
heads  his  captives  at  Londpn.    Both  kings  were  afterwards 
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ranfomed,  but  John  returned  to  England,  and  died  at  the 
palace  of  the  Savoy.  After  the  treaty  of  Bretlgni,  into  whkh 
Edward  III.  is  faid  to  have  been  frightened  by  a  dreadful  florm, 
his  fortunes  declined.  He  had  rehgned  his  French  dominions 
entirely  to  the  prince  of  Wales,  and  he  funk  in  the  efteem  of 
his  fubje£ts  at  home,  on  account  of  his  attachment  to  his 
miftrcfs,  one  Alice  Piers.  The  prince  of  Wales,  commonly 
called  the  Black  Prince,  while  he  was  making  a  glorious  cam- 
paign in  Spain,  where  he  reinftated  Peter  the  Cruel  on  that 
throne,  was  feized  with  a  confumptive  difordcr,  which  carried 
him  off^"  in  the  year  1 372.  His  father  did  not  long  furvive  him, 
for  he  died  difpirited,  and  obfcure,  at  Shcne,  in  Surry,  in  the 
year  1377,  the  65th  of  his  age  and  51ft  of  his  reign. 

No  prince  ever  underflood  the  balance  and  interelts  of  Eu- 
rope better  than  Edward  did.    Having  fet  his  heart  on  the  con- 
queft  cf  France,  he  gratified  the  more  readily  his  people  in 
their  demands  for  prote<R:ion,  and  fccurity  to  their  liberties  and 
propL^rtk.s,  but  he  thereby  cxhaufted  his  regal  dominions;  nei- 
ther v/as  his  fucceflbr,  when  he  mounted  the  throne,  fo  power- 
ful 3.  prince  as  he  was,  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign.    He  has 
the  glory  of  eftabliAiing  the  woollen  manufacture  among  the 
Englifh,  who,  till  his  time,  generally  exported  the  unwrought 
commodity.    The  rate  of  living  in  his  reign,  fcems  to  havo 
been  much  the  fame  as  in  the  late  reign,  and  few  of  the  En- 
glifh fhips,  even  of  war,  exceeded  forty  or  fifty  tons.  But 
notwithlianding  the  vaft  encreafvi  of  property  in  England, 
villainage  fHll  continued  in  the  royal,  epifcopal,  and  baronial 
manors.    Hiftorians  are  not  agreed,  whether  Edward  made 
ufe  of  artillery,  in  his  firll:  invaiion  of  France,  but  it  certainly 
was  well  known  before  his  deatii.    The  magnificent  caftle  of 
Windfor,  was  built  by  Edward  111.  and  his  method  of  con- 
ducting; thnt  work  m.ay  ferve  as  a  fpecimen  of  the  condition  of 
the  people  in  that  age.    Inftead  of  alluring  workmen  by  con- 
tracfts  and  wages,  he  alTefled  every  county  in  England  to  fend 
him  fo  many  mafons,  tilers,  and  carpenters,  as  if  he  had  been 
Icvyinrran  army.    Soldiers  were  cnliited  only  for  afliort  time;, 
they  lived  idle  all  the  reft  of  the  year,  and  commonly  all  the 
reft  of  their  lives  ;  one  fuccefsful  campaign,  by  pay  and  plun- 
der, and  the  ranfom  of  prifoners,  was  fuppofed  to  be  a  fmall  j 
fortune  to  a*  man  :  which  was  a  great  allurement  to  enter  intO'  | 
the  fcrvice.    The  wages  of  a  ir.after  carpenter  was  limited  I 
through  the  whole  year  to  three-pence  a  day,  a  common  car-  ] 
penter  to  two- pence,  money  of  that  age.    John  Wickliftc,  j 
a  fecular  prieft,  educated  at  Oxford,  began,  in  the  latter  end  j 
of  this  reign,  to  fpread  the  doctrines  of  reformation  by  his  I 
^ifcourfes,  fcrnions,  and  writings  j  and  he  made  many  difcipl ci  ! 
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•f  all  ranks  and  ftations.  He  feems  to  have  been  a  man  of 
parts  and  learning  ;  and  has  the  honour  of  being  the  firft  per- 
ion  in  Europe,  who  publickly  called  in  queftion  thofe  doc- 
trines, which  had  univerfally  pafTed  for  certain  and  undifputedj 
during  fo  many  ages. 

The  doctrines  of  Wickliffe,  being  derived  from  his  fearch  into 
the  fcriptures,  and  into  ecctefialHcal  antiquity,  were  nearly 
the  fame  with  thofe  propagated  by  the  reformers  in  the  fix- 
teenth  century.  But  though  the  age  feemed  flrongly  difpofed 
to  receive  them,  affairs  were  not  yet  fully  ripe  for  this  great 
revolution,  which  was  referved  for  a  more  free  an  i  enquiring 
period,  that  gave  the  finifhing  blow  to  Romifh  fuperftition. 
in  this  and  many  other  kingdoms  of  Europe.  His  difciples 
were  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  Wickliffites  or  Lollards. 

Richard  11.  was  no  m.ore  than  eleven  years  of  age,  when  he 
Hiounted  the  throne.  The  Englifh  arms  were  then  unfuccefs- 
ful,  both  in  France  and  Scotland.  The  doctrines  of  Wick- 
liffe had  taken  root  under  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancafter, 
the  king's  uncle,  and  one  of  his  guardians,  and  gave  enlarged 
jiotions  of  liberty  to  the  villains,  and  lower  ranks  of  people. 
The  truth  is,  agriculture  was  then  in  fo  flourifhing  a  ftatCj 
that  corn,  and  other  victuals,  were  fuffered  to  be  tranfported, 
and  the  Englifli  had  fallen  upon  a  way  of  manufacturing  fos 
exportation,  likewife  their  leather,  horns,  and  other  native 
commodities,  and  with  regard  to  the  woollen  manufadlures^ 
they  feem  from  records  to  have  been  exceeded  by  none  in  Eu- 
rope. John  of  Gaunt's  foreign  connections  with  the  crowns 
pf  Portugal  and  Spain,  were  of  prejudice  to  England,  and 
fo  many  men  were  employed  in  unfuccefsful  wars,  that  the 
commons  of  England,  like  powder  receiving  a  fpark  of  fire,  all 
at  once  flamed  out  into  rcbtllion,  under  the  conduct  of  Ball, 
a  pricft,  Wat  Tyler,  and  others,  the  fcum  of  the  people. 
Their  profeft  principles  were  thofe  of  levelling,  but  it  fooa 
appeared,  that  their  real  intention  was  to  haVe  murdered  the 
king,  and  feized  upon  the  government. 

Richard  was  not  then  above  fixteen,  but  he  a£ted  witk 
great  fpirit  and  wifdom.  He  faced  the  ftorm  of  the  infurgents, 
at  the  head  of  the  Londoners,  while  Walworth  the  mayor,  and 
Philpot  an  alderman,  had  the  courage  to  put  Tyler,  the  arch 
traitor,  to  death,  in  the  midft  of  his  rabble.  This,  with 
the  feafonable  behaviour  of  Richard,  quelled  the  infurre<£tion 
for  that  time,  but  it  broke  out  with  the  moft  bloody  effe6ts  ia 
other  parts  of  England,  and  though  it  was  fuppreffed  by 
making  many  examples  of  feverity  and  juflice  among  the  infur- 
gents,  yet  the  common  people  never  after  that  \oil  fight  of. 
thei-r  own  importance,  tiii  by  degrees  they  obtained  thofe  pri* 
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vileges  which  they  now  enjoy.  Had  Richard  been  a  prince  of 
real  abilities,  he  might,  after  the  fupprcflion  of  thofe  infur- 
gents,  have  eftablifhed  the  tranquillity  of  his  dominions  on  a 
lure  foundation,  but  he  delivered  himfelf  up  to  worthlefs 
favourites,  particularly  Sir  Michael  de  la  Pole,  whom  he 
created  lord  chancellor,  judge  Trefilian,  and  above  all,  Ro- 
bert de  Vere,  earl  of  Oxford,  whom  he  created  duke  of  Ire- 
land. They  were  obnoxious  both  to  the  parliament  and 
people,  and  Richard  ftooped  to  the  moft  ignoble  meafurcs  to 
fave  them  ;  but  he  found  that  it  was  not  in  his  power.  They 
were  attainted  and  condemned  to  fufFer  as  traitors  ;  but  Pole, 
and  the  duke  of  Ireland  cfcaped  abroad,  where  they  died  in 
obfcurity.  Richard  afTociated  to  himfelf  a  new  fet  of  favourites. 
His  people,  and  great  lords,  again  took  arms,  and  being 
headed  by  the  duke  of  Gloucefter,  the  king's  uncle,  they 
forced  Richard  once  more  into  their  terms  ;  but  being  infm- 
cere  in  all  his  compliances,  he  was  upon  the  point  of  becom- 
ing more  defpotic  than  any  king  of  England  ever  had  been, 
jvhen  he  loft  his  crown  and  life  by  a  fudden  cataftrophe. 

A  quarrel  happened  between  the  duke  of  Hereford,  fon  to 
the  duke  of  Lancafter,  and  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  Richard 
banifhed  them  both,  with  particular  marks  of  injuftice  to  the 
former,  who  now  became  duke  of  Lancafter  by  his  father's 
death.  Richard  carrying  over  a  great  army  to  quell  a  rebel- 
lion in  Ireland,  a  ftrong  party  was  formed  in  England,  who 
offered  the  duke  of  Lancafter  the  crown.  He  landed  at  Ra- 
vcnfpur  in  Yorkfhire,  and  was  foon  at  the  head  of  60,000 
men,  all  of  them  Englifli.  Richard  hurried  back  to  England, 
where  his  troops  refufmg  to  fight,  he  was  made  prifoner,  with 
no  more  than  twenty  attendants,  and  being  carried  to  London, 
jie  was  depofed  in  full  parliament,  upon  a  formal  charge  of 
mifcondutSt,  and  foon  after  he  was  ftarved  to  death  in  prifon, 
in  the  year  1399,  the  34th  of  his  age,  and  the  23d  of  his 
reign. 

Though  the  nobility  of  England  were  poftefted  of  great 
power  at  the  time  of  this  revolution,  yet  we  do  not  find  that 
it  abated  the  influence  of  the  commons.  They  had  the  cou- 
rage to  remonftrate  boldly  in  parliament  againft  the  ufury,. 
which  was  hut  too  much  pradtifed  in  England,  and  other 
abufes  of  both  clergy  and  laity,  and  the  deftruclion  of  the 
feudal  powers  foon  followed. 

Henry  the  fourth,  *  fon  of  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lan- 
'cafter,  fourth  fon  of  Edward  III.  being  fettled  in  the  throne 

of 

*  The  throne  being  now  vacant,  the  duke  of  Lancafter  ftepped  forth,  and  having 
froflcd  Uiaaftflf  <?n  his  forchsr.d,  jjid  ca  lus  breaft,  aiui  taiJcd  upon  the  uame  of 

Chrift, 
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■■©f  England,  in  prejudice  to  the  elder  branches  of  Edward 
Ill's  family,  the  great  nobility  were  in  hopes  that  this  glaring 
defeat  of  his  title  would  render  him  dependent  upon  themi 
At  firft  fome  confpiracies  were  formed  againft  him  among  his 
great  men,  but  he  crufhed  them  by  his  a6livity  and  fteadinefs, 
and  laid  a  plan  for  reducing  their  overgrown  powers.  This 
was  underftood  by  the  Piercy  family,  the  greateft  in  the  north 
of  England,  who  complained  of  Henry  having  deprived  them 
of  fome  Scotch  prifoners,  whom  they  had  taken  in  battle, 
and  a  dangerous  rebellion  broke  out  under  the  old  earl  of 
Northumberland,  and  his  Ton,  the  famous  Henry  Piercy,  fur- 
named  the  Hotfpur,  but  it  ended  in  the  defeat  of  the  rebels, 
chiefly  by  the  valour  of  the  prince  of  Wales.  With  equal 
good  fortune  Henry  fupprefTed  the  infurre6lions  of  the  Welch, 
under  Owen  Glendovver  ;  and  by  his  prudent  conceffions  to 
his  parliament,  to  the  commons  particularly,  he  at  laft  con- 
quered all  oppofition,  while,  to  falve  the  defe6l  of  his  title, 
the  parliament  entailed  the  crown  upon  him,  and  the  heirs 
male  of  his  body,  lawfully  begotten,  thereby  fhutting  out  all 
female  fuccefTion.  The  young  duke  of  Rothfay,  heir  to  the 
crown  of  Scotland,  (afterwards  James  I.  of  that  kingdom) 
falling  a  prifoner  into  Henry's  hands  about  this  time,  was  of 
infinite  fervice  to  his  government;  and  before  his  death,  which 
happened  in  141 3,  in  the  46th  year  of  his  age,  and  13th  of 
his  reign,  he  had  the  fatisfaction  to  fee  his  fon,  and  fuccefTor, 
the  prince  of  Wales,  difengage  himfelf  from  many  youthful 
follies,  which  had  till  then  difgraced  his  condud:. 

The  Englifli  marine  was  now  fo  greatly  encreafed,  that  we 
find  an  Englifh  vefFel  of  200  tons  in  the  Baltic,  and  many 
other  fhips  of  equal  burden,  carrying  on  an  immenfe  trade  all 
over  Europe,  but  with  the  Hanfc  towns  in  particular.  With 
regard  to  public  liberty,  Henry  IV.  as  I  have  already  hinted, 
was  the  firft  prince  who  gave  the  different  orders  in  parliament, 
efpecially  that  of  the  commons,  their  due  weight.  It  is  how- 
ever a  little  furprizing,  that  learning  was  at  this  time  at  a 
much  lower  pafs  in  England,  and  all  over  Europe,  than  it 
had  been  200  years  before.  Bifhops,  when  teftifying  fynodal 
a^s,  were  often  forced  to  do  it  by  proxy  in  the  following 

B  b  3  terms. 


Chrift,  he  promounced  thefe  words,  which  I  fhall  give  In  the  original  language, 
becaufe  of  their  fingularity. 

In  the  name  of  Fadber,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghofl^  I  Henry  of  Lancajier,  challenge  this 
rewme  of  Tnglande,  and  the  croun,  with  all  the  mcmbr'es^  and  the  appurtenances  \  ah  I 
that  am  defcendit  by  right  line  of  the  blode  (meaning  a  claim  in  right  of  his  mother) 
coming  fro  the  gude  king  Henry  therde,  and  throge  that  right  that  God  nf  his  grace  hatb 
fent  me,  ivith  helpe  of  kyn,  and  of  my  friendes,  to  recover  It  ^  the  ivhlch  rename  was  lU 
fvynt  to  be  cndone  by  defaut  of  go-vernancc,  and  indofmg  of  the  gudela-u^i^ 
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terms,  viz.  "  As  I  cannot  read  myfclf,  N.  N.  hath  fubfcribcd- 
for  me  ;  or,  As  my  lord  bifhop  cannot  write  himfelf,  at  his 
requeft  I  have  fubfcribed." 

The  balance  of  trade  with  foreign  parts  was  againft  Eng- 
land, at  the  accefllon  of  Henry  V.  in  141 3,  fo  greatlv  had 
luxury  encreafed.  The  Lollards,  or  the  followers  of  Wick- 
lifF,  were  exceflively  numerous,  and  had  chofen  Sir  John 
Oidcaftle  for.  their  head,  but  Henry  difperfed  them,  and  exe- 
cuted their  leader.  Henry  next  turntd  his  eyes  towards 
France,  which  he  had  many  incitements  for  invading.  He 
demanded  a  reftitution  of  Normandy,  and  other  provinces 
that  had  been  raviflied  from  England  in  the  preceding  reigns  ; 
alfo  the  payment  of  certain  arrears  due  for  king  John's  ran^ 
fom  lince  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  and  availing  himfelf  of 
the  diftracltd  Ihue  of  that  kiijgdorn,  he  invaded  it,  where  he 
firft  took  Harfleur,  and  then  defeated  the  French  in  the  battle 
of  Agincourt,  which  equalled  thofe  of  Crclly  and  Poi^liers  in 
glory  to  the  Englifli,  but  exceeded  them  in  its  confequences. 
On  account  of  the  vaft  number  of  French  princes  of  the  blood, 
and  other  ^rcat  nob'emen,  who  were  there  killed.  Henrv, 
who  was  as  great  a  politician  as  a  warrior,  made  fuch  alliances, 
and  di\'ided  the  French  among  themfelves  fo  efFe(!^lually,  that 
he  forced  the  queen  of  France,  whofe  hufband  Charles  VI, 
was  a  lunatic,  to  agree  to  his  marrying  her  daughter,  the 
princcfs  Catharine,  to  difinherit  the  dauphin,  and  to  declare 
Henry  regent  of  France  during  her  huiband's  life,  and  him 
;ind  his  iffue  fuccclTors  to  the  French  monarchy,  which  muft 
at  this  time  have  been  exterminated,  had  not  the  Scots  (tho* 
their  kfng  (iill  continued  Henry's  captive)  furniflied  the  dau- 
phin with  vaft  hipplies,  and  prefcrvcd  the  French  crown  for 
his  head.  Henry,  however,  made  a  triumphal  entry  into 
Paris,  where  the  dauphin  was  profcribed  ;  and  after  receiving 
the  fealiy  of  the  French  nobility,  he  returned  to  England  to 
levy  a  force  that  might  crufh  the  dauphin  and  his  Scotch 
auxiliaries.  He  probably  would  have  been  fuccefsful,  had  he 
not  died  of  a  pleuritic  diforder,  in  1422,  the  34th  year  of  his 
age,  and  the  loth  of  his  reign. 

Henry  V's  vaft  fuccefles  in  France  revived  the  trade  of 
England,  and  at  the  fame  time  encreafed  and  eftablifhed  the 
privileges  and  liberties  of  the  Englifli  commonalty.  As  he 
died  when  he  was  only  thirty-fcur  years  of  age,  it  is  hard  to 
fay,  if  he  had  lived,  whether  he  might  not  have  given  the  law 
to  all  the  continent  of  Europe,  which  was  then  greatly  di- 
ftracfled  by  the  divifions 'among  its  princes  :  but  whether  this 
vvould  have  been  of  fervice  or  prejudice  to  the  growing  liberties 
^  \iis  Englifli  fubjeds  we  canuct  determine, 
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By  an  authentic  and  exaft  account  of  the  ordinary  revenues 
©f  t  e  crown  during  this  reign,  it  appears  that  they  amounted 
only  to  55,714 1.  a  year,  which  is  nearly  the  fame  with  the 
revenues  in  Henry  Ill's  time,  and  the  kings  of  England  had 
neither  become  much  richer  nor  poorer  in  the  courfe  of  200 
years.  The  ordinary  expences  of  the  government  amounted 
to  52,507  1.  fo  that  the  king  had  of  furplus  only  3,207  1.  for 
the  fupport  of  his  houfhold,  for  his  wardrobe,  for  tne  expence 
of  embaflies,  and  other  articles.  This  fum  was  nowife  fuf- 
ficient  even  in  time  of  peace  ;  and  to  carry  on  his  wars,  this 
great  conqueror  was  reduced  to  many  miferable  fhifts  :  he 
borrowed  from  all  quarters ;  he  pawned  his  jewels,  and  fome- 
times  the  crown  itfelf ;  he  ran  in  arrears  to  his  army  ;  and  he 
was  often  obliged  to  flop  in  the  midit  of  his  career  of  vitlory, 
and  to  grant  truce  to  the  enemy.  I  mention  thefe  particulars, 
that  the  reader  may  judge  of  the  fnnplicity  and  temperance  of 
our  predeceilbrs  three  centuries  ago,  when  the  expences  of  the 
greateft  king  in  Europe  were  not  fo  high  as  the  penfion  of  a 
luperannuated  courtier  of  the  prefent  age. 

It  required  a  prince  equally  able  as  Henry  IV.  and  V.  to 
confirm  the  title  of  the  Lancafter  houfe  to  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land. Henry  VI.  furnamed  of  Wind  for,  was  no  more  than 
nine  months  old,  when  in  confequence  of  the  treaty  of 
Troyes,  concluded  by*  his  father  with  the  French  court,  he 
was  proclaimed  king  of  France,  as  well  as  of  England.  He 
was  under  the  tuition  of  his  two  uncles,  the  dukes  of  Bedford 
and  (jloucefter,  both  of  them  princes  of  great  accomplifh^ 
me."ts,  virtues,  and  courage,  but  unable  to  preferve  their 
brother's  conquefts.  Upon  the  death  of  Charles  VI.  the 
affections  of  the  French  for  his  family  revived  in  the  perfori 
of  his  fon  and  fuccefTor,  Charles  VII.  The  duke  of  Bed- 
ford, who  v/as  regent  of  France,  performed  many  glorious 
a61ionj,  and  at  lalfc  laid  fiege  to  Orleans,  which,  if  taken, 
would  have  completed  the  conqueft  of  France.  The  fiege 
was  raifed  by  the  valour  and  good  conduct  of  the  Maid  of 
Orleans,  a  phenomenon  hardly  to  be  paralleled  in  hiflory, 
being  born  of  the  loweft  extra&ion,  and  bred  a  cow-keeper, 
and  fometimes  a  helper  in  (tables  at  public  inns.  She  muft, 
notwithitanding,  have  poffeffed  an  amazing  fund  of  fagacity 
as  well  as  valour.  After  an  unparalleled  train  of  glorious 
actions,  and  placing  the  crown  upon  her  fovereign's  head,  fhe 
was  accidentally  taken  prifoner  by  the  Englifh,  who  burnt 
her  alive  for  being  a  witch  and  a  heretic. 

The  death  of  the  duke  of  Bedford,  and  the  agreement  of  the" 
duke  of  Burgundy,  the  great  ally  of  the  Englifh,  with  Charles 
Vil,  cgntributed  to  the  eotir^  ruin  of  the  Englifli  intereft  in 
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France,  and  the  lofs  of  all  their  fine  provinces  in  that  king- 
dom, notwithftanding  the  amazing  courage  of  Talbot,  the 
firft  earl  of  Shrewfl:)ury,  and  their  other  officers.  The  capital 
misfortune  of  England,  at  this  time,  was  its  difunion  at 
home.  The  duke  of  Gloucefter  loft  his  authority  in  the 
government,  and  the  king  married  Margaret,  daughter  to  the 
jieedy  king  of  Sicily  ;  a  woman  of  a  high  fpirit,  but  an  im- 
placable difpofition  ;  while  the  cardinal  of  Winchefter,  who 
was  the  richeft  fubje£l:  in  England,  if  not  in  Europe,  prefided 
at  the  head  of  the  treafury,  and  by  his  avarice  ruined  the 
jntereft  of  England,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  Next  to  the 
cardinal,  the  duke  of  York,  who  was  lord  lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land, was  the  moft  powerful  fubject  in  England.  He  was 
defcendcd  by  the  mother's  fide  from  Lionel,  an  elder  fon  of 
Edward  III.  and  prior  in  claim  to  the  reigning  king,  who 
was  defcendcd  from  John  of  Gaunt,  Edward's  youngcft  fon, 
and  he  aft'e^led  to  keep  up  the  diftindlion  of  a  white  rofe,  that 
of  the  houfe  of  Lancaftcr  being  red.  It  is  certain,  he  paid 
no  regard  to  the  parliamentary  entail  of  the  crown  upon  the 
reigning  family,  and  he  loft  no  opportunity  of  forming  a 
party  to  afFcrt  his  right,  but  a(5led  at  firft  with  a  moft  pro- 
found diffimulation.  The  duke  of  Suffolk  was  a  favourite  of 
the  queen,  who  was  a  profcft  enemy  to  tlje  duke  of  York, 
but  being  impeached  in  parliament,  he  was  baniflied  for  five 
years,  and  had  his  head  ftruck  off  on  board  a  fhip  by  a  com- 
mon failor.  This  was  followed  by  an  infurre6tion  of  20,000 
Kentifhmen,  headed  by  one  Jack  Cade,  a  man  of  low  con- 
dition, who  fcnt  to  the  court  a  lift  of  grievances,  but  waa| ' 
fupprcftcd  by  the  valour  of  the  citizens  of  London,  and  the 
<^ucen  feemed  to  be  perfectly  fecure  againft  the  duke  of  York, 
The  inglorious  management  of  the  Englifh  affairs  in  France 
befriended  him,  and  upon  his  arrival  in  England  from  Ire- 
land,  he  found  a  ftrong  party  of  the  nobility  his  friends,  but 
being  confidcred  as  the  fomenter  of  Cade's  rebellion,  he  pro- 
feft  the  moft  profound  reverence  to  Henry. 

The  perfons  in  high  power  and  reputation  in  England, 
next  to  the  duke  of  York,  were  the  earl  of  Salifbury,  and  his 
fon  the  earl  of  Warwick.  The  latter  had  the  greateft  land 
cftate  of  any  fubjc6t  in  England,  and  his  vaft  abilities,  joined 
to  fome  virtues,  rendered  him  equally  popular.  Both  father 
and  fon  were  fecretly  on  the  fide  of  York  ;  and  during  a  fit  of 
illnefs  of  the  king,  that  duke  was  made  protedtor  of  the  realm, 
Both  fides  now  prepared  for  arms,  and  the  king  recovering, 
the  queen,  with  wonderful  activity,  affembling  an  army,  the 
royalifts  were  defeated  in  the  firft  battle  of  St.  Alban's,  and 
king  himfelf  was  taken  prifoner.  The  duke  of  York  was 
.       '  2  9nce 
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once  more  declared  prote£lor  of  the  kingdom,  but  it  was  not 
long  before  the  queen  refumed  all  her  influence  in  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  king,  though  his  weaknefs  became  every  day- 
more  and  more  vifible,  recovered  all  his  authority. 

The  duke  of  York  upon  this  threw  off  the  mafk,  and  in 
1459,  he  openly  claimed  the  crown,  and  the  queen  was  again 
defeated  by  the  earl  of  Warwick,  who  was  now  called  the 
King-maker.  A  parliament  upon  this  being  aflembled,  it  was 
ena(5ed,  that  Henry  fhould  poflefs  the  throne  for  life^  but 
that  the  duke  of  York  fliould  fucceed  him,  to  the  exclufion  of 
all  Henry's  iffue.  All,  excepting  the  magnanimous  queen, 
agreed  to  this  compromife.  She  retreated  northwards,  and  the 
king  being  ftill  a  prifoner,  fhe  pleaded  his  caufe  fo  well,  that 
affembling  a  frefh  army,  flie  fought  the  battle  of  Wakefield, 
where  the  duke  of  York  was  defeated  and  flain  in  1460. 

It  is  pretty  extraordinary,  that  though  the  duke  of  York, 
and  his  party,  openly  alferted  his  claim  to  the  crown,  they 
{till  profefled  allegiance  to  Henry  ;  but  the  duke  of  York's 
fon,  afterwards  Edward  IV.  prepared  to  revenge  his  father's 
death,  and  obtained  fcveral  vi£tories  over  the  royalifts.  The 
queen,  however,  advanced  towards  London,  and  defeating 
the  earl  of  Warwick,  in  the  fecond  battle  of  St.  Alban's, 
fhe  delivered  her  hufband  ;  but  the  diforders  committed  by  her 
northern  troops  difgufted  the  Londoners  fo  much,  that  {he 
durft  not  enter  London,  where  the  duke  of  York  was  received 
on  the  28th  of  February,  1461,  while  the  queen  and  her  huf- 
band were  obliged  to  retreat  northwards.  She  foon  raifed  an- 
other army,  and  fought  the  battle  of  Towton,  the  moft  bloody 
perhaps  that  ever  happened  in  any  civil  war.  After  prodigies 
of  valour  had  been  performed  on  both  fides,  the  vid:ory  re- 
mained with  young  king  Edward,  and  near  40,000  men  lay 
dead  on  the  field  of  battle.  Margaret  and  her  hufband  were 
once  more  obliged  to  fly  to  Scotland,  where  they  met  with  a 
generous  protection. 

It  may  be  proper  to  obferve,  that  this  civil  war  was  carried 
on  with  greater  animofity,  than  any  perhaps  ever  known.  Mar- 
garet was  as  blood  thirfly  as  her  opponents,  and  when  pri- 
foners  of  either  fide  were  made,  their  deaths,  efpecially  if 
they  were  of  any  rank,  were  deferred  only  for  a  few  hours. 

Margaret,  by  the  concefllons  fhe  made  to  the  Scots,  foon 
raifed  a  frefh  army  there,  and  in  the  north  of  England,  but 
met  with  defeat  upon  defeat,  till  at  laft  her  hufband^  the  un- 
fortunate Henry,  was  carried  prifoner  to  London. 

The  duke  of  York,  now  Edward  IV.  being  crowned  on 
the  29th  of  June,  fell  in  love  with,  and  privately  married 
^Elizabeth,  the  widow  of  Sir  John  Gray,  though  he  had  fome 

time 
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time  before  fent  the  earl  of  Warwick  to  demand  the  king  of 
i"' ranee's  fifter  in  marriage,  in  which  embafly  he  was  fuccefs- 
£ul,  and  nothing  remained  but  the  bringing  over  the  princcfs 
into  England.  When  the  fecret  of  Edward's  marriage  broke 
out,  the  haughty  earl,  deeming  himfelf  affronted,  returned  to 
England,  inflamed  with  rage  and  indignation  ;  and  from  being 
Edward's  bell  friend  became  his  molt  formidable  enemy,  and 
|;2ining  over  the  duke  of  Clarence,  Edward  was  made  pri- 
ibncr,  but  efcaping  from  his  confinement,  the  earl  of  Warwick, 
itnd  the  French  king  Lewis  XI.  declared  for  the  refloration 
of  Henry,  who  was  replaced  on  the  throne,  and  Edward  nar- 
rowly efcapcd  to  Holland.  Returning  from  thence,  he  ad- 
vanced to  London,  under  pretence  of  claiming  his  dukedom 
of  York,  but  being  received  into  the  capital,  he  refumed  the 
cxercife  of  royal  authority,  made  king  Henry  once  more  his 
prifoner,  and  defeated  and  killed  Warwick,  in  the  battle  of 
Barnct.  A  few  days  after  he  defeated  a  frefh  army  of  Lanca- 
ftrians,  and  mad-*  queen  Margaret  prifoner,  together  with  her 
f>n,  prince  Edward,  whom  Edward*s  brother,  the  duke  of 
Gloucester,  murdered  in  cold  blood,  as  he  is  faid  (but  with 
no  great  fliew  of  probabilitv)  to  have  done  his  father  Henry 
VL  then  a  prifoner  in  the  Tower  of  London,  a  few  days 
after,  in  the  year  1471.  Edward  being  now  fettled  on  t  .c 
throne,  was  guilty  of  the  utmoft  cruelty  to  all  the  Lancaftriaa 
]>aity,  whom  he  put  to  death,  whenever  he  could  find  them, 
ib  that  they  were  threatened  with  utter  extermination. 

The  great  ©bject  of  his  vengeance  was  Henry,  earl  of  Rich- 
mond. He  was  dcfccnded  from  John  Beaufort,  the  eldeft  fon 
r>f  the  earl  of  Somerfet,  who  was  the  eldeft  fon  of  John  of 
Gaunt,  by  his  laft  wife  Catharine  Swineford,  but  born  in 
adultery,  during  her  hufbanu's  life-time.  71iis  difability, 
however,  was  afterwards  removed,  both  by  the  pope  and  by 
the  parliament,  and  the  defcendants  of  John  of  Gaunt,  by 
th.it  lady,  as  far  as  could  be  done,  were  declared  legitimate, 
'i  hc  laft  lord,  John,  duke  of  Somerfet,  left  a  daughter,  Mar- 
j^  u'ct,  who  was  married  to  Edmund  Tudor,  earl  of  Richmond, 
and  their  fon  was  Henry,  earl  of  Richmond  (afterwards  Hen- 
ry Vn.)  who,  at  the  time  I  treat  of,  lived  in  France,  to 
fecure  himfelf  from  the  cruelty  of  Edward.  The  reader  may 
fee,  from  the  detail  of  this  important  genealogy,  that  the 
young  carl  of  Richmond  had  not  the  fmaiieft  claim  in  blood 
(even  fuppofmg  the  illegitimacy  of  his  anceflors  had  been  re- 
moved) to  the  crown  of  England. 

The  kingdom  of  England  was,  in  1474,  in  a  deplorable 
fituation.  The  kiin^  vva«  immerfed  in  expcnfive  and  crirr.inal 
4  iwxuriei, 
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luxuries,  in  which  he  was  imitated  by  his  great  men,  who, 
to  fupport  their  extravagancies,  became  penfioners  to  the 
French  king.  The  parliament  feemed  to  a6t  only  as  the  exe- 
cutioners of  Edward's  bloody  mandates.  The  beft  blood  in 
England  was  fhed  on  fcafFolds,  and  even  the  duke  of  Clarence 
fell  a  vi6lim  to  his  brother's  jealoufy.  Edward,  partly  to 
amufe  the  public,  and  partly  to  iupply  the  vafi:  expence  of  his 
court,  pretended  fometimes  to  quarrel,  and  fometimes  to  treat, 
with  France,  but  his  irregularities  brought  him  to  his  death 
(1483)  in  the  twenty-third  year  of  his  reign,  and  forty-fecond 
©f  his  age. 

Notwithftanding  the  turbulence  of  the  times,  the  trade  and 
manufactures  of  England  encreafed  during  the  reigns  of  Henry 
VI.  and  Edward  IV.  So  early  as  1440,  a  navigation  a6l  was 
thought  of,  by  the  Englifh,  as  the  only  means  to  preferve  to 
theml'clves  the  benefit  of  being  the,  fole  carriers  of  their  own 
merchandize,  but  foreign  influence  prevented  Henry's  paffing 
the  bill  for  that  purpofe.  The  invention  of  printing,  which 
was  imported  into  England  by  William  Caxton,  and  received 
fome  countenance  'from  Edward,  is  the  chief  glory  of  hss 
reign,  but  learning  in  general  was  then  in  a  poor  ftate  in 
England.  The  lord  Tiptoft  was  its  great  patron,  and  feems 
to  have  been  the  firft  Englifh  nobleman,  who  cultivated  what 
are  now  called  the  belles  lettres.  The  books  printed  by  Cax- 
ton, are  moflly  re-tranflations  or  compilations  from  the  French, 
or  Monkifh  Latin  ;  but  it  mufl  be  acknowledged,  at  the  fame 
time,  that  literature,  after  this  period,  made  a  more  rapid  and 
general  progrefs  am.ong  the  Englifh,  than  it  did  in  any  other 
European  nation. 

Edward  IV.  left  two  fons  by  his  queen,  who  had  cxercifed 
her  power  with  no  great  prudence,  by  having  nobilitated  many 
of  her  obfcure  relations.  Her  eldefl  fon,  Edward  V.  was 
about  thirteen,  and  his  uncle,  the  duke  of  Gloucefler,  taking 
advantage  of  the  queen's  unpopularity  among  the  great  rhen, 
found  means  to  baftardize  her  ifTue,  by  ^S:  of  parliament, 
under  the  fcandalous  pretext  of  a  pre-con tract  between  their 
father  and  another  lady.  The  duke,  at  the  fame  time,  was 
declared  guardian  oF  the  kingdom,  and,  at  lafl,  accepted  of 
the  crown,  which  was  offered  him  by  the  Londoners,  having 
firfl:  put  to  death  all  the  nobility  and  great  men,  whom  he 
thought  to  be  well  arfedted  to  the  late  king's  family.  Whether 
the  king,  and  his  brother,  were  murdered  in  the  Tower,  by 
his  direction,  is  doubtful.  The  mofl  probable  opinion  is, 
that  they  were  clandeflincly  fent  abroad  by  his  orders,  and  that 
the  elder  died,  but  that  the  younger  furvived,  and  was  the 
fame  who  \^'as  aft€rwar(Js  well  known  by  the  name  of  Perkiri 
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Warbeck.  Be  this  as  it  will,  the  Englifh  were  prepofTefTei 
fo  ftrongly  againfl:  Richard,  as  being  the  murderer  of  his 
nephews,  that  the  earl  of  Richmond,  who  ftill  remained  in 
France,  carried  on  a  fecret  correfpondence  with  the  remains  of 
Edward  IV 's  friends,  and  by  offering  to  marry  his  eldeft 
daughter,  he  was  encouraged  to  invade  England,  at  the  head  of 
about  2000  foreign  troops,  but  they  were  foon  joined  by  yooo 
Englifli  and  Welch.  A  battle  between  him  and  Richard, 
who  was  at  the  head  of  15,000  men,  enfued  at  Bofworth-field, 
in  which  Richard,  after  difplaying  moft  aftonifhing  adls  of 
perfonal  valour,  was  killed,  having  been  firlt  abandoned  by 
a  main  divifion  of  his  army,  under  lord  Stanley,  and  his- 
brother  in  the  year  1485. 

There  can  fcarcely  be  a  doubt,  that  the  crimes  of  Richard 
have  been  exaggerated  by  hiflorians.  He  was  exemplary  in 
his  diftributive  jurtice^  He  kept  a  watchful  eye  over  the  great 
barons,  whofe  oppreflions  he  aboliflied,  and  was  a  father  to 
the  common  people.  He  founded  the  fociety  of  heralds,  an 
inftitution,  which,  in  his  time,  was  found  neceffary  to  prevent 
difputes  among  great  families.  During  his  reign,  fhort  as  it 
was,  we  have  repeated  inftances  of  his  relieving  cities  and 
corporations  that  had  gone  into  decay.  He  was  remarkable 
for  the  encouragement  of  the  hardware  manufactures  of  all 
kinds,  and  for  preventing  their  being  imported  into  England, 
no  fewer  than  feventy-two  different  kinds  being  prohibited 
importation  by  one  a6f .  He  was  the  firft  Englilh  king  who 
appointed  a  conful  for  the  fuperintendency  of  Englifb  com- 
merce abroad,  one  Strozzi  being  nominated  for  Pifa,  with  an 
income  of  the  fourth  part  of"  one  percent,  on  all  goods  of 
Engliflimen  imported  to  or  exported  from  thence.  I  fhall  not 
enter  into  the  fubjcct  of  the  concern  he  had  in  the  fuppofed 
murder  of  his  two  nephews,  but  only  obferve,  that  the  tem- 
porizing parliament,  by  ballardizing  them,  cut  them  off  from 
the  fucceffion  to  the  crown. 

Though  the  fame  aCl  of  baftardy  affected  the  daughters, 
as  well  as  the  fons  of  the  late  king,  yet  no  difputes  were 
raifed  upon  the  legitimacy  of  the  princefs  Elizabeth,  eldeft 
daughter  to  Edward  IV.  and  who,  as  had  been  before  con- 
certed, married  Henry  of  Lancafter,  earl  of  Richmond, 
thereby  uniting  both  houfes,  which  happily  put  an  end  to  the 
long  and  bloody  wars  between  the  contending  houfes  of  York 
and  Lancafter.  Henry,  however,  reffed  his  right  upon  con- 
quefl,  and  feemed  to  pay  no  regard  to  the  advantages  of  his 
marriage.  He  was  the  moft  fagacious  monarch  that  ever  had 
reigned  in  England  ;  but,  at  the  fame  time,  the  moft  jealous 
of  his  pow^Ty  for  he  fhut  up  the  earl  of  Warwick,  fon  to  the 
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^uke  of  Clarence,  brother  to  Edward  IV.  a  clofe  prifoiaer  in 
the  Tower,  though  he  was  but  a  boy,  and  though  nothing 
was  alledged  againft  him  but  his  propinquity  to  the  houfe  of 
York.  He  was  the  firft  who  inftituted  that  guard  called  Yeo- 
men, which  ftill  fubfifts,  and  in  imitation  of  his  predeceiTor, 
he  gave  an  irrecoverable  blow  to  the  dangerous  privileges 
aflumed  by  the  barons,  in  abolifhing  liveries,  and  retainers, 
by  which  every  malefactor  could  fhelter  himfelf  from  the  law^ 
hy  affuming  a  nobleman's  livery,  and  attending  his  perfon. 
Some  rebellions  happened  in  the  begirming  of  his  reign,  but 
they  were  eafily  fupprefled,  as  was  the  impofture  of  Lambert 
Simnel,  who  pretended  to  be  the  imprifoned  earl  of  War- 
wick. The  defpotic  court  of  ftar  chamber,  owed  its  original 
to  Henry,  but,  at  the  fame  time,  it  mull  be  acknowledged, 
that  he  pafled  many  a6i:s,  efpecially  for  trade  and  navigation, 
that  were  highly  for  the  benefit  of  his  fubjeils.  They  ex- 
prefled  their  gratitude,  by  the  great  fupplies  and  benevolences 
they  afforded  him,  and  as  a  finifliing  ftroke  to  the  feudal 
tenures,  an  a6i:  pafied  by  which  the  barons  and  gentlemen  of 
landed  intereft  were  at  liberty  to  fell  and  mortgage  their  lands, 
without  fines  or  licences  for  the  alienation. 

This,  if  we  regard  its  confequences,  is  perhaps  the  moflj 
important  ad  that  ever  pafTed  in  an  Engiifh  parliament,  tho' 
its  tendency  feems  only  to  have  been  known  to  the  politic 
king.  Luxury,  by  the  increafe  of  trade,  and  the  difcovery  of 
America,  had  broken  with  irrefiftible  force  into  England,  and 
monied  property  being  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  commons, 
the  eilates  of  the  barons  became  theirs,  but  without  any  of 
their  dangerous  privileges,  and  thus  the  baronial  powers  wer^ 
foon  extinguifhed  in  England. 

Henry,  after  encountering  and  furmounting  many  difHculT 
ties  both  in  France  and  Ireland,  was  attacked  in  the  pofTelTioa 
of  his  throne,  by  a  young  man,  one  Perkin  W arbeck,  who 
pretended  to  be  the  duke  of  York,  fecond  fon  to  Edward  IV ^ 
and  was  acknowledged  as  fuch  by  the  duchefs  of  Burgundy, 
Edward's  fifler.  We  fhall  not  follow  the  adventures  of  this 
young  man,  which  were  various  and  uncommon,  but  it  is 
certain  that  many  of  the  Englifli,  with  the  courts  of  France^ 
and  Scotland,  believed  him  to  be  v/hat  he  pretended.  Henry 
endeavoured  to  prove  the  death  of  Edward  V.  and  his  brother, 
but  never  did  it  to  the  public  fatisfadHon  ;  and  though  James 
IV.  of  Scotland  difmifTed  Perkin  out  of  his  dominions,  being 
engaged  in  a  treaty  of  marriage  with  Henry's  eldeft  daughter, 
yet  by  the  kind  manner  in  which  he  entertained  and,  difmifTed 
him,  it  is  plain  that  he  believed  him  to  be  the  real  duke  of 
York,  efpecially  a§  he  xefufed  to  deliver  up  his  perfon^  yv'hich 
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he  might  have  done  with  honour,  had  he  thought  him  an  im- 
poftor.  Perkin,  after  various  unfortunate  adventures,  fell 
into  Henry's  hands,  and  vv^as  fhut  up  in  the  Tower  of  Lon- 
don, from  whence  he  endeavoured  to  efcape  along  with  the  in- 
nocent earl  of  Warwick,  for  which  Pericin  was  hanged,  and 
the  earl  beheaded.  It  is  faid,  that  Perkin  made  a  confefTiori 
of  his  impoftors  before  his  death,  but  if  he  did,  it  might  have 
been  extorted  from  him,  either  upon  the  hope  of  pardon,  or 
the  fear  of  torture.  In  1499,  H.^nry's  eldeft  fon,  Arthur, 
prince  of  Wales,  was  married  to  the  princefs  Catharine,  of 
Arragon,  daughter  to  the  kins;  and  queen  of  Spain,  and  he 
dying  foon  after,  fuch  was  Henry's  reluctance  to  refund  her 
great  dowry,  that  he  confented  to  her  being  married  again  to 
his  fecond  fon,  then  prince  of  Wales,  on  pretence  that  the 
iirft  match  had  not  been  confummated.  Soon  after,  Plenry's 
eldeft  daughter,  the  princefs  Margaret,  was  fent  with  a  moil 
magnificent  train  to  Scotland,  where  fhe  was  married  to  Jamea 
IV.  Henry,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  which  happened  in 
1509,  the  52d  year  of  his  age,  and  24th  of  his  reign,  was 
polFelTed  of  1,800,000 1.  fterling,  which  is  equivalent  to  five 
millions  at  prefent,  fo  that  he  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  been 
mailer  of  more  ready  money  than  all  the  kings  in  Europe  be- 
fides  poffeficd,  the  mines  of  Peru  and  Mexico  being  then  onl/ 
beginning  to  be  worked. 

1  have  already  mentioned  the  vaft  alteration  which  happened 
in  the  conftitution  of  England,  during  Henry  VII's  reign. 
His  excefTivc  love  of  money  was  the  probable  reafon  why  he 
did  not  become  mafter  of  the  Wcft-Indics,  he  having  the  firii 
offer  of  the  difcovery  from  Colum.bus,  whofe  propolals  being 
rejected  by  Henry,  that  great  man  applied  to  the  court  of 
Spain,  and  he  fet  out  upon  the  difcovery  of  a  new  world,  in 
the  year  1492,  which  he  effected  after  a  paffage  of  33  days, 
and  took  poffeffion  of  the  country  in  the  name  of  the  kino;, 
and  queen  of  Spain.  Henry  however  made  amends  by  encou- 
raging Cabot,  who  difcovered  the  main  land  of  North  Ame- 
rica, in  1498,  and  we  may  obferve,  to  the  praife  of  this  king, 
that  foir.etimcs,  in  order  to  promote  commerce,  he  lent  to 
merchants  fums  of  money,  without  intereft,  when  he  knew, 
that  their  (lock  was  not  fufficient  for  thofe  enterprizes,  which 
they  had  in  view.  From  the  proportional  prices  of  living 
produced  by  Madox,  Fleetwood,  and  other  writers,  agricul- 
ture and  breeding  of  cattle  muff  have  been  prodigiouOy  ad- 
vanced, before  Henry's  death  ;  an  inffance  of  this  is  given  in 
the  cafe  of  lady  Anne,  filler  to  Henry's  queen,  who  had  an 
allowance  of  20s.  per  week,  for  her  exhibition,  fuftentation, 
and  convenient  diet  of  meat  and  drink  ;  alfoj  for  tv/o  gentle • 

women. 
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women,  one  woman  child,  one  gentleman,  one  yeoman,  and 
three  grooms  (in  all  eight  perfons)  5tl.  lis.  8  d.  per  an- 
num, for  their  wages,  diet,  and  cloathing ;  and  for  the  main- 
tenance of  feven  horfes  yearly,  16 1.  9s.  ^d.  i.  f.  for  each 
horfe  2I.  7s.  od.  ^yearly,  money  being  ftill  I7  times  as 
weighty  as  our  modern  fiiver  coin.  Wheat  was  that  year  no 
more  than  3  s.  4d.  a  quarter,  which  anfwers  to  5s.  of  our 
money,  confequently  it  was  about  feven  times  as  cheap  as  ac 
prefent ;  fo  that  had  ail  oth^r  neceffaries  been  equally  cheap, 
fhe  could  have  lived  as  well  as  on  1260I.  los.  6d.  of  our 
modern  money,  or  ten  times  as  cheap  as  at  prefent. 

The  fme  arts  were  as  far  advanced  in  England  at  the  ac- 
cefficn  of  Henry  VIII.  1509,  as  in  any  European  country,  if 
v/e  except  Italy,  and  perhaps  no  prince  ever  entered  with 
greater  advantages  than  he  did  on  the  exercife  of  roydty* 
Young,  vigorous,  and  rich,  without  any  rival,  he  held  the 
balar.ce  of  power  in  Europe,  but  it  is  certain,  that  he  neg- 
leiSted  thefe  adv^antages  in  commerce,  with  which  his  fathec 
became  too  lately  acquainted.  Imagining  he  could  not  {land 
in  need  of  a  fupply,  he  did  not  improve  Cabot's  difcoveri^Sy 
and  he  fuffered  the  Eafl  and  Weft  Indies  to  be  engrofled  by. 
Port''^Q;al  and  Spain.  His  vanity  engaged  him  too  much  in 
the  affairs  of  the  continent,  and  his  flatterers  encouraged  hin> 
to  make  preparations  for  the  ccnqueft  of  all  France.  Thef« 
projects,  and  his  eftablifhing  what  is  properly  called  a  navy- 
royal,  for  the  permanent  defence  of  the  nation  (a  moft  excel- 
Jent  meafure)  led  him  into  incredible  expences.  He  was  on 
all  occafions  the  dupe  of  the  emperor  Maximilian,  the  pooreft 
prince  in  Europe,  and  early  in  his  reign  he  gave  himfelf  al- 
moft  entirely  up  to  the  guidance  of  the  celebrated  cardinal 
Wolfey.  While  involved  in  a  war  with  France,  his  lieute-- 
nant,  the  earl  of  Surry,  conquered  and  killed  Jam.es  IV.  of 
Scotland,  who  had  invaded  England,  and  he  became  a  candi- 
date for  the  German  empire,  during  its  vacancy,  but  foon 
refigned  his  pretenfions  to  Francis  I.  of  France,  an(i 
Charles  of  Auifria,  king  of  Spain,  who  was  ele<5ted  in  1519. 
Henry's  ccnducl:,  in  the  long  and  bloody  wars  between  thofe 
princes,  was  directed  by  Wolfey's  views  upon  the  popedom, 
which  he  hoped  to  gain  by  the  intereft  of  Charles,  but  find-, 
ing  himfelf  twice  deceived,  he  perfuaded  his  mafter  to  declare 
himfelf  for  Francis,  who  had  been  taken  prifoner  at  the  battle 
of  Pavia.  Henry,  however,  continued  to  be  the  dupe  of  all 
parties,  and  to  pay  great  part  of  their  expences,  till  at  laft  he 
was  forced  to  lay  vaft  burdens  upon  his  fubjeds. 

Henry  continued  all  this  time  the  great  enemy  of  the  re- 
formation, and  the  champion  of  the  popes,  and  the  Romifli 

church. 
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church.  He  wrote  a  book  againft  Luther,  about  the  yeaf 
1521,  for  which  the  pope  gave  him  the  title  of  Defender  of 
the  Faith^  which  his  fuccefTors  retain  to  this  day  ;  but  about 
the  year  1527,  he  began  to  have  fome  fcruples  with  regard  to 
the  validity  of  his  marriage  with  his  brother's  widow.  I 
fhall  not  fay,  how  far  on  this  occafion  he  might  be  influenced 
by  the  charms  of  the  famous  Anne  Bullen,  maid  of  honour  to 
the  queen,  whom  he  married,  before  he  had  obtained  from 
^ome  the  proper  bulls  of  divorce  from  the  pope.  The  diffi- 
culties he  met  with  in  this  procefs,  ruined  Wolfey,  who  died 
of  heart-break,  after  being  ftript  of  his  immenfe  power  and 
poffeflions  ;  and  had  introduced  into  the  king's  favour  Cranmer, 
ivho  was  afterwards  archbifhop  of  Canterbury. 

A  perplexing,  though  nice  conjundlure  of  affairs,  it  is  well 
Jcnown,  induced  Henry  at  laft  to  throw  off  all  relation  to  or 
xlependence  upon  the  church  of  Rome,  and  to  bring  about  a 
reformation,  in  which,  however,  many  of  the  Romifli  errors 
and  fuperftitions  were  retained,  Henry  never  could  have  ef- 
fefted  this  mighty  meafure,  had  it  not  been  for  his  defpotic 
difpofition,  which  broke  out  on  every  occafion.  Upon  a 
Jlight  fufpicion  of  his  queen's  inconftancy,  and  after  a  fham 
trial,  he  cut  off  her  head,  and  put  to  death  fome  of  her  neareft 
relations,  and  he  was  declared  arbitrary  by  repeated  acts  of 
parliament,  which  affernbled  only  as  a  board  to  execute  his 
pleafures.  The  dilfolution  of  the  religious  houfes,  and  the 
immenfe  wealth  that  came  to  Henry,  by  feizing  all  the  eccle- 
fialtical  property  in  his  kingdom,  enabled  him  to  give  full 
icope  to  his  fanguinary  difpofition,  fo  that  the  beft  and  moft 
innocent  blooi  of  England  was  daily  flied  on  fcafFolds,  and 
few  days  pafled  that  were  not  marked  with  fome  illuftrious 
victim  of  his  tyranny.  Among  others  was  the  aged  countefs 
of  Salifbury,  defcended  immediately  from  Edward  IV.  and 
mother  to  the  cardinal  Pole,  the  marquis  of  Exeter,  the  lord 
Montague,  and  others  of  the  blood  royal,  for  holding  a  cor- 
Tefpondence  with  that  cardinal. 

His  third  wife  was  Jane  Seymour,  daughter  to  a  gentleman 
of  fortune  and  family  ;  but  fhe  died  in  bringing  Edward  VI. 
into  the  world.  His  fourth  wife  was  Anne,  fifter  to  the  duke 
of  Cleves.  He  difliked  her  fo  much,  that  he  fcarce  bedded 
with  her,  and  obtaining  a  divorce,  he  fuffered  her  to  refide  in 
England,  on  a  penfion  of  3000  1.  a  year.  His  fifth  v/ife  was 
Catharine  Howard,  niece  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  whofe  head 
he  cut  off  for  ante-nuptial  incontinency.  His  laft  wife  was 
queen  Catherine  Par,  in  v/hofe  pofTeflion  he  died,  after  nar- 
rowly efcaping  being  brought  to  the  ftake  for  her  religious 
opinions,  which  favoured  the  reformation.    Heiiry's  cruelty 
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fencreafed  with  his  years,  and  was  now  exercifed  promifcuoufly 
on  Proteftants  and  Catholics.  He  put  the  brave  earl  of  Surry  to 
death  without  a  crime  being  proved  againft  him  ;  and  his  fa- 
ther, the  duke  of  Norfolk,  muft  have  fulFered  next  day,  had 
he  not  been  faved  by  Henry's  own  death,  in  the  year  1547, 
in  the  55th  year  of  his  age,  and  the  38th  of  his  reign. 

The  ftate  of  England,  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VHL 
is,  by  the  help  of  printing,  too  Well  known  to  be  enlarged 
upon  here.  His  attention  to  the  naval  fecurity  of  England 
is  highly  commendable  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  he  employed 
the  defpdtic  power  he  was  pofTefled  ofj  in  many  refpedts  for 
the  glory  and  intereft  of  his  fubjetSls.  Without  enquiring 
into  his  religious  motives,  it  muft  be  candidly  confeffed,  that 
had  the  reformation  gone  through  all  the  forms  prefcribed  by 
the  laws,  and  the  courts  of  juftice,  it  probably  never  could 
have  taken  place,  or  at  leaft  not  for  many  years ;  and  what- 
ever Henry's  perfonal  crimes  or  failings  might  have  been,  th? 
partition  he  made  of  the  church's  property  among  his  cour- 
tiers and  favourites,  and  thereby  refcuing  it  from  dead  hafids, 
undoubtedly  promoted  the  prefent  greatnefs  of  England.  With, 
regard  to  learning  and  the  arts,  Henry  was  a  generous  en- 
courager  of  both.  He  gave  a  penfion  to  Erafmus,  which  is 
another  name  for  learning  itfelf.  He  brought  to  England,  en- 
couraged, and  protected  Hans  Holbein,  that  excellent  painter 
and  architect ;  and  in  his  reign  noblemen's  houfes  began  to 
have  the  air  of  Italian  magnificence  and  regularity.  He  wa$ 
a  conftant  and  generous  friend  to  Cranmer  :  and  though  he 
was,  upon  the  whole,  rather  whimfical  than  fettled  in  his 
own  principles  of  religion,  he  advanced  and  encouraged  many 
who  became  afterwards  the  inftrUrnents  of  a  more  pure  re- 
formation. 

In  this  reign  the  Bible  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  Englifhi 
Wales  was  united  and  incorporated  v/ith  England.  Ireland 
was  created  into  a  kingdom,  and  Henry  took  the  title  of  king 
of  Ireland. 

Edward  VI.  was  but  nine  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his 
father's  death  ;  and  after  fome  difputes  were  over,  the  regency 
was  fettled  in  the  perfon  of  his  uncle  the  earl  of  Hertford,  af- 
terwards the  protestor  and  duke  of  Somerfet,  a  declared  friend 
and  patron  of  the  reformation,  and  a  bitter  enemy  to  the  fee 
of  Rome.  Much  of  the  popifh  leaven,  however^  ftili  re- 
mained in  the  council,  which  was  embroiled  at  once  with 
France  and  Scotland.  The  protector  marched  with  an  army 
into  Scotland,  to  force  that  people  to  give  their  young  qOeen. 
Mary,  only  child  of  James  V.  in  marriage  to  Edward,  With  a 
view  to  unite  the  two  kingdoms,  a  meafure  which  the  late  king 
had  recommended  with  his  dying  breath  to  his  executorsi  The 
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protCi^or  defeated  the  Scots  at  Pinkey,  but  the  match  never  took 
place;  and  the  facStions  now  forming  againft  the  protector,  obliged 
him  to  return  with  his  army  to  England.  His  own  brother,  who 
had  married  the  queen  dowager,  was  at  the  head  of  his  ene- 
mies, and  (he  dying,  he  made  his  addrefles  to  the  princefs 
Elizabeth,  afterwards  queen,  l^his  gave  a  handle  to  the  pro- 
tedtor  to  bring*Tiis  brother,  who  was  lord  admiraJ,  to  the  blocks 
where  he  loll  his  head. 

The  reader  is  to  obferve  in  general,  that  the  reformation 
was  not  eftedled  without  many  public  difturbances.  The  com- 
mon people,  during  the  reign  of  Henry  and  Edward,  being 
deprived  of  the  vaft  relief  they  had  from  abbeys  and  religious 
houfes,  and  being  ejected  from  their  fmall  corn-growing  farms, 
had  often  taken  arms,  but  had  been  as  often  fupprcfled  by  the 
government ;  and  fevcral  of  thefe  infurredtions  were  crufhed 
in  this  reign.  A  war,  which  was  not  very  happily  managed, 
broke  out  with  Scotland  ;  and  the  protestor,  who  was,  upon 
ihe  whole,  a  weak,  but  confcientious  man,  was  fo  intent  upon 
religion,  that  be  was  firft  driven  from  the  helm  of  ftate,  and 
then  loft  his  head  upon  a  fcafFold,  by  a  faction  formed  equally 
of  papifts  and  pretended  proteftants.  Dudley,  who  was  cre- 
ated duke  of  Northumberland,,  then  took  the  lead  in  the  go- 
vernment, and  drove  Edward,  who,  though  young,  meant 
extremely  well,  and  was  a  fincere  proteftant,  into  many  im- 
politic acts,  fo  that  upon  the  whole  England  never  made  a 
poorer  figure  than  it  did  in  this  reign. 

The  rcformatioiL,  however,  went  on  rapidly,  through  the 
zeal  of  Cranmer,  and  other,  fome  of  them  foreign,  divines. 
In  fome  cafes,  particularly  with  regard  to  the  princefs  Mary^ 
they  loft  fight  of  that  moderation,  which  the  reformers  had  before 
fo  ftrongly  recommended  ;  and  fome  cruel  fanguinary  execu- 
tions, on  account  of  religion,  took  place.  Edward's  youth 
excufes  him  from  blame,  and  his  charitable  endawrnents, 
which  ftill  exift  and  flourifh,  fhew  the  goodnefs  of  his  heart* 
He  died  of  a  deep  confumption  in  1553,  ^"  ^^^^  Y^^^ 
his  age,  and  the  7th  of  his  reign. 

Edward,  on  his  death  bed,  from  h's  zeal  for  religion,  had 
made  a  very  unconftitutional  will,  for  he  fct  afide  his  fifter 
Mary  from  the  fucceffion,  which  was  claimed  by  lady  Jane 
Grey,  daughter  to  the  duchef^  of  Suffolk,  younger  fifter  to- 
Henry  VIII.  This  lady,  though  fhe  had  fcarcely  reached  her 
17th  year,  was  a  prodigy  of  learning  and  virtue  ;  but  the  bulk 
of  the  Englifh  nation  recognized  the  claim  of  the  princefs- 
Mary,  who  cut  ofF  lady  Jane's  head,  and  that  of  her  huf- 
band  lord  Guilford  Dudley,  fon  to  the  duke  of  Northumber- 
land,  who  fuffered  in  the  fame  manner. 
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Mary  beittg  thus  fettled  on  the  throne,  fupprefled  an  infur- 
re<5lion  under  Wyat,  and  proceeded  like  a  female  fury  to  re^ 
eftablifh  popery,  which  fhe  did  all  over  England.  She  re- 
called cardinal  Pole  from  banifhment,  made  him  the  principal 
inftrument  of  her  cruelties,  and  lighted  up  the  flames  of  per- 
fecution,  in  which  archbifhop  Cranmer,  the  bifhops  Ridley, 
Hooper,  and  Latimer,  and  many  other  illuftrious  confeflbrs  of 
the  Englifh  reformed  church,  were  confumed  ;  not  to  mention 
a  vaft  number  of  other  facrifices  of  both  fexes,  and  all  ranks, 
that  fufFered  through  every  quarter  of  the  kingdom.  Bonner, 
bifhop  of  London,  and  Gardiner  bifhop  of  Winchefter,  were, 
under  Pole,  the  chief  executioners  of  her  bloody  mandates  ; 
and  had  fhe  lived,  fhe  would  have  endeavoured  to  exterminate 
all  her  proteftant  fubjeils. 

Mary  was  married  to  Philip  IL  king  of  Spain,  who,  like 
herfelf,  was  an  unfeeling  bigot  to  popery  ;  and  the  chief  praife 
of  her  reign  is,  that  by  the  marriage  articles  provifion  was 
made  for  the  independency  of  the  Englifh  crown.  By  the  af- 
fiftance  of  troops,  which  fhe  furnifhed  to  her  hulband,  he 
gained  the  important  battle  of  St.  Quintin ;  but  that  victory 
was  fo  ill  improved,  that  the  French,  under  the  duke  of  Guife, 
foon  after  took  Calais,  the  only  place  then  remaining  to  the 
Englifh  in  France.  This  lofs,  which  was  chiefly  owing  to 
cardinal  Pole's  fecret  conne£l:ions  with  the  French  court,  is 
faid  to  have  broken  Mary's  heart,  who  died  in  1558,  in  the 
42d  year  of  her  life,  and  6th  of  her  reign.  ^'  In  the  heat  of 
her  perfecuting  flames,  (fays  a  contemporary  writer  of  credit) 
were  burnt  to  afhes,  5  bi/liops,  21  divines,  8  gentlemen,  84 
artificers,  and  100  hufbandmen,  fervants,  and  labourers,  26 
wives,  20  widows,  9  virgins,  2  boys,  and  2  infants  ;  one  of 
them  whipped  to  death  by  Bonner,  and  the  other,  fpringing 
out  of  the  mother's  womb  from  the  flake  as  fhe  burned,  thrown 
again  into  the  fire." 

Elizabeth,  daughter  to  Henry  VHL  by  Anne  Bullen, 
mounted  the  throne  under  the  moft  difcouraging  circum- 
flances,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  Popery  was  the  eflablifhed 
religion  of  England ;  her  title  to  the  crown,  on  account  of 
the  circumflances  attending  her  mother's  marriage  and  death, 
was  difputed  by  Mary  queen  of  Scot§,  grand-child  to  Henry 
VII's  eldefl  daughter,  and  wife  to  the  dauphin  of  France  ; 
and  the  only  ally  fhe  had  on  the  continent  was  Philip  king  of 
Spain,  who  was  the  life  and  foul  of  the  popifh  caufe,  both 
abroad  and  in  England.  Elizabeth  was  no  more  than  25  years 
of  age,  at  the  time  of  her  inauguration,  but  her  fufferings 
under  her  bigotted  filler,  joined  to  the  fuperiority  of  her  ge- 
nius, had  taught  her  caution  and  policy,  and  fhe  foon  con- 
quered all  di&culties,    Even  to  mentigji  €yery  glorigus  action 
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of  her  reign,  would  far  exceed  my  bounds,  I  (hall  therefore 
here  only  touch  on  the  great  lines  of  her  government. 

In  matters  of  religion  fhe  fucceeded  with  furprizing  facility, 
for  in  her  firfl  parliamejit,  in  1559,  the  laws  eftablifhing  po- 
pery were  repealed,  her  fuprcmacy  was  reftored,  and  an  act 
of  uniformity  palfcd  foon  after.  With  regard  to  her  title,  fhe 
took  advantage  of  the  divided  ftate  of  Scotland,  and  formed 
a  paity  there,  by  which  Mary,  now  become  the  widow  of 
Francis  II.  of  France,  was  obliged  to  renounce,  or  rather 
to  fufpend  her  claim.  Elizabeth,  not  contented  with  thir, 
fent  troops  and  money,  which  fupported  the  Scotch  male- 
contents,  till  Mary's  unhappy  marriage,  and  her  other  triis- 
fortunes  drove  her  to  take  n  fuge  in  Elizabeth's  dominions, 
where  flic  h?A  been  often  promifed  a  fafe  and  an  honourable 
afylum.  It  is  well  known  how  unfaithful  Elizabeth  was  to 
this  profcffion  of  fricndfhip,  and  that  fhe  detained  the  un- 
happy prifoner  18  years  in  England,  then  brought  her  to 
a  {ham  trial,  pretending  that  Mary  aimed  at  the  crov/n,  and, 
without  the  Icaft  proof  of  guilt,  cut  ofF  her  head,  adlion 
which  mufl:  have  tarniflicd  all  the  glories  of  her  reign  had  it 
been  a  thoufand  times  more  fplendid  than  it  was. 

As  to  Elizabeth's  affairs  with  Spain,  which  formed,  in 
fa6l:,  the  main  bufinefs  of  her  government,  they  exhibit  dif- 
ferent fcenes  of  wonderful  events,  partly  arifing  from  her 
own  mallcrly  conduct,  partly  from  ^he  fagacity  of  her  flatef- 
mcn,  and  p  trtly  from  the  intrepid'  of  her  forces  by  fea  and 
land. 

The  fame  Philip,  who  had  bee  c  hufband  of  her  late 
fifler,  upon  Elizabeth's  acccfllon  ^e  throne,  offered  to 
marry  her,  but  flic  dextroufly  avoidt.  addreffes  ;  and  by  a 
train  of  fkilful  negociatioils  betwee.  court  and  that  of 

France,  flie  kept  the  balance  of  Europ.  mdctermined,  that 
flie  had  leifure  to  unite  her  people  at  home,  and  to  eflablifh 
an  excellent  internal  policy  in  her  dominions.  She  fometimes 
fupported  the  proteflants  of  France  ;  and  fhe  fometimes  gave 
the  dukes  of  Anjou  and  Alenzon  the  flrongeft  aflurances  that 
one  or  other  of  them  fhould  be  her  hufband  j  by  which  fhe 
kept  that  court,  who  dreaded  Spain,  at  the  fame  time  in  fo 
good  humour  with  her  government,  that  it  fhewed  no  refent- 
ment  when  fhe  cut  off  queen  Mary's  head. 

When  Philip  was  no  longer  to  be  impofed  upon  by  Eliza- 
beth's arts,  which  had  arnufed  and  baffled  him  in  every  quarter; 
it  is  well  known  that  he  made  ufe  of  the  immenfe  fums  which 
he  drew  from  Peru  and  Mexico,  in  equipping  the  moft  formi- 
dable armament  that  perhaps  ever  had  been  put  to  fea,  and  a 
numerous  army  of  veterans,  under  the  piince  of  Parma,  the 
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beft  captain  of  that  age;  and  that  he  procured  a  papal  bull  for 
abfolving  Elizabeth's  fubjedls  from  their  allegiance.  No 
reader  can  be  fo  uninformed  as  to  be  ignorant  of  the  confe- 
quences,  that  the  largenefs  of  the  Spanifii  fliips  proved  difad- 
vantageous  to  them  on  the  feas  where  they  engaged  j  that  the 
lord  admiral  Howard,  and  the  brave  fea-oiHcers  under  him, 
engaged,  beat,  and  chafed  the  Spanifli  fleet  for  feveral  days, 
and  that  the  feas  and  tempefts  finiflisd  the  deftruci:ion  whxh 
the  Englifii  arms  had  begun,  and  that  few  of  the  Spanifli  (hips 
recovered  their  ports.  Next  to  the  admiral  lord  Howard  of 
Effingham,  Sir  Francis  Drake,  captain  Hawkins,  and  captain 
Forbifher,  diftinguifhed  theinfelves  againft  this  formidable  in- 
vafion,  in  which  the  Spaniards  are  faid  to  have  loft  81  fliips  of 
war,  large  and  fmall,  and  13,500  men. 

Elizabeth  had  for  feme  time  fuppoi  ted  the  revolt  of  the  Hol- 
landers from  Philip,  and  had  fent  them  her  favourite,  the  earl 
of  Leicefter,  who  afted  as  her  viceroy  and  general  in  the  how 
Countries.  Though  Leicefter  behaved  ill,  yet  her  meafures 
were  fo  wife,  that  the  Dutch  eftablifhed  their  independency 
upon  Spain,  and  then  fhe  fent  forth  her  fleets  under  Drake, 
Raleigh,  the  earl  of  Cumberland,  and  other  gallant  naval 
officers,  into  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies,  from  whence  they 
brought  prodigious  treafures  taken  from  the  Spaniards  into 
England. 

After  the  death  of  the  earl  of  Lei  :efter,  the  young  earl  of 
Efiex  became  Elizabeth's  chief  favourite,  and  commanded  the 
iand  forces  in  a  joint  expedition  with  the  lord  admiral  Howard, 
in  which  they  took  and  plundered  the  city  of  Cadiz  in  Spain, 
dePcroyed  the  Ihips  in  the  harbour,  and  did  other  damage  to  the 
Spaniards,  to  the  amount  of  twenty  millions  of  ducats. 

Elizabeth  in  her  old  a^e  grew  diftruftful,  peevifh,  and  jca-. 
lous.  Though  ftie  undoubtedly  loved  the  earl  of  Ellex,  flie 
teized  him  by  her  capricioufnefs  into  the  madnefs  of  taking 
arms,  and  then  cut  ofF  his  head.  She  complained  that  (be  had 
been  betrayed  into  this  fanguinary  meafure,  and  this  occafioned 
a  finking  of  her  fpirits,  which  brought  her  to  her  grave  in 
1603,  the  70th  year  of  her  age,  and  45th  of  her  reign,  hav- 
ing previoufly  named  her  kinfman  James  VL  king  of  Scot^ 
land,  and  fon  to  Mary,  for  her  fucceflbr. 

The  above,  as  I  have  already  hinted,  form  the  great  lines  of 
Elizabeth's  reign,  and  from  them  may  be  traced,  either  im- 
mediately or  remotely,  every  a6t  of  her  government.  She  fup-r 
ported  the  proteftants  in  Germ.any  againft  the  houfe  of  Au- 
ftrii^,  of  which  Philip,  king  of  Spain,  v/as  the  head.  She 
cru^lied  the  papifts  in  her  own  dominions  for  the  fame  reafon, 
and  made  ^  further  reformation  in  the  church  of  England,  in 
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which  f{:ate  it  has  remained  ever  fince.  In  1600  the  Englifh  Eaft- 
India  company  received  its  firft  formation,  that  trade  being 
then  in  the  hands  of  the  Portuguefe  (in  confequence  of  their 
having  firft  difcovered  the  paflTage  to  India  by  the  cape  of  Good 
Hope)  who  at  that  time  were  fubje6ts  to  Spain  ;  and  factories 
were  eftablifhed  in  China,  Japan,  India,  Amboyna,  Java, 
and  Sumatra. 

Before  queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  the  kings  of  England  had 
ufually  recourfe  to  the  city  of  Antwerp  for  voluntary  loans  ; 
and  their  credit  was  fo  low,  that,  befides  the  exorbitant  in- 
tereft  of  10  or  12  per  cent,  they  were  obliged  to  make  the  city 
of  London  join  in  the  fecurity.  The  trade  to  Turkey  was 
begun  about  1583  ;  and  that  commerce  was  immediately  con- 
fined to  a  company  by  queen  Elizabeth.  Before  that  time, 
the  Grand  Signior  had  always  conceived  England  to  be  a  de- 
pendant province  of  France.  About  1590  there  were  in  Lon- 
don four  perfons  only  rated  in  the  fubfidy  book  fo  high  as  400  L 
In  1567  there  were  found  on  enquiry  to  be  4851  ftrangers  of 
all  nations  in  London,  of  whom  3838  were  Flemings,  and 
only  58  Scots. 

As  to  Elizabeth's  internal  government,  the  fuccefles  of  her 
reign  have  difguifed  it,  for  (he  was  far  from  being  a  friend  to 
perfonal  liberty,  and  fhc  was  guilty  of  many  ftretches  of  power 
agsinft  the  moft  facred  rights  of  Englifhmen.  Before  I  clofc 
this  fhort  account  of  her  reign,  I  am  to  obferve,  that  through 
the  practices  of  the  Spaniards  with  the  Irifh  Roman  catholics, 
fhe  found  great  difficulty  to  keep  that  ifland  in  fubje6tion, 
and  at  the  time  of  her  death  her  government  there  had  gone 
into  great  diforder. 

We  can  fcarce  require  a  ftrongcr  proof  that  the  Englifh 
began  to  be  tired  of  Elizabeth,  than  the  joy  teftified  by  all 
ranks  at  the  acceffion  of  her  fucceflbr,  notwithftanding  the 
long  inveterate  animofities  between  the  two  kingdoms.  James 
was  far  from  being  deftitute  of  natural  abilities  for  govern- 
ment, but  he  had  received  wrong  impreffions  of  the  regal  of- 
fice, and  too  high  an  opinion  of  his  own  dignity,  learning, 
and  political  talents.  It  was  his  misfortune  that  he  mounted 
the  Englifh  throne  under  a  full  convidlion  that  he  was  enti- 
tled to  all  the  unconftitutional  powers  that  had  been  exer- 
cifed  by  Elizabeth,  and  the  houfe  of  Tudor ;  and  while  he 
was  boafting  of  an  almoft  unlimited  prerogative,  there  was 
not  fo  much  as  a  fingle  regiment  in  England  to  maintain  hi? 
extenfive  claims  ;  a  fufficient  proof  that  he  fmcerely  believed 
his  pretenlions  to  be  well  grounded.  He  made  no  allowance 
for  the  glories  of  Elizabeth  ;  which,  as  I  have  obferved,  dif- 
guifed her  cnoft  arbitrary  ^d:s    and  none  for  the  free,  lilperal 

fentiment§ 
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■rerttiments  which  the  improvement  of  knowledge  and  learning 
had  difFufed  through  England.  It  is  needlefs,  perhaps,  to 
.point  out  the  vaft  encreafe  of  property  through  trade  and  na- 
vigation, which  enabled  the  EngJifh  at  the  fame  time  to  defend 
their  liberties.  Jam.es's  firft  attempt  of  great  confequence  was 
to  efre£l  an  union  between  England  and  Scotland  ;  but  though 
he  failed  in  this  through  the  averfion  of  the  Englifli  to  that 
meafure,  he  fliewed  no  violent  refentment  at  the  difappoint- 
ment.  It  was  an  advantage  to  him  at  the  beginning  of  his 
j-eign  that  the  courts  of  Rome  and  S,pain  were  thought  to  be  his 
enemies  4  and  this  opinion  was  increafed  by  the  difcovery  and 
defeat  of  the  gun-powder  treafon  *. 

I  have  taken  notice,  in  feveral  preceding  parts  of  this  work,, 
of  the  vaft  obligations  v/hich  commerce  and  colonization 
owed  to  this  prince ;  and,  in  fa£^:,  he  laid  the  foundations  of 

.all  the  advantages  which  the  Englilh  have  reaped  from  either. 
That  his  pedantry  was  ridiculous  cannot  be  denied  ;  and  it  is 

^certain  that  he  had  no  juft  ideas  of  the  Englifh  conftitution 

^and  liberties.  This  led  him  into  many  abfurd  difputes  with 
his  parliament,  and  has  thrown  a  moft  difagreeable  fliade  upoa 

-his  memory.  Without  enquiring  from  what  moti\  e  his  love 
of  peace  proceeded,  I  may  venture  to  affirm  that  it  was  pro- 

.-du(^ive  of  many  blcilings  to  England  ;  and  though  his  per- 
petual negociations  have  given  rife  to  much  fatire  againft  his 

.perfon  and  government,  ^et  they  were  lefs  expenfive  and  de- 

C  c  4  ilru6live 


*  This  was  a  fcheme  of  the  Roman  catholics  to  cut  off  at  one  blow  the  king, 
lords,  and  commons,  at  the  meeting  of  parliatnent,  when  it  was  alfo  expelled  that 
the  queen,  and  prince  of  Wales,  would  be  prefenl.  The  manner  of  enliftlng  ariy 
new  confpirator  was  by  oath,  and  adminiftring  the  facrament  j  and  this  dreadful  fe- 
-cret,  after  being  r^ligioufly  kept  near  itionths,  was  happily  difcovered  in  the" 
.following  manner:  about  ten  days  before  the  long  wifhed  for  meeting  of  parlia- 
ment, a  Roman  catholic  peer  received  a  letter,  which  had  been  delivered  to  his 
■fervant  by  an  unknown  hand,  earneftly  advifing  him  to  fliift  off  his  attendance  on 
"parliament  at  that  t'me,  but  which  contained  no  kind  of  explanation.  The  nobleman, 
though  he  confidered  the  letter  as  a  foolifh  attempt  to  frighten  and  ridicule  him, 
thought  proper  to  Liy  it  before  the  king,  who  ftudying  the  contents  with  more  atten- 
tion, began  to  fufpefi  fome  dangerous  contrivance  by  gun-powder  5  and  it  was  judged 
advifable  to  infpeft  all  the  vaults  below  the  houfes  of  parliament,  but  the  fearch  was 
purpoffly  delayed  till  the  night  immediately  preceding  the  meeting,  when  a  juftice  of 
peace  was  fent  with  proper  attendants,  and  before  the  door  of  the  vault  under  the  upper 
houfe,  finding  one  Fawkes,  who  had  juft  finl/hed  all  his  preparations,  he  imme- 
diately feized  him,  and  at  the  fame  time  difcovered  in  the  vault  36  barrels  of 
powder,  which  had  been  carefully  concealed  under  faggots  and  piles  of  wood.  The 
match,  with  every  thing  proper  for  fetting  fire  to  the  train,  were  found  in  Fawkes's 
pocket,  whofe  countenance  befpoke  his  favage  difpofition,  and  who,  after  regretting 
.that  he  had  loft  the  opportunity  of  deftroying  fo  many  heretics,  made  a  full  difco- 
very J  and  the  confpirators,  who  never  exceeded  So  in  number,  being  feized  by  the 
country  people,  confefled  their  guilt,  and  were  executed  in  different  parts  of  Lon- 
don. Notwithftanding  this  horrid  crime,  the  bigotted  catholics  were  fo  devoted  t# 
Garnet,  a  jefuit,  one  of  the  confpirators,  that  they  fancied  miracles  to  bc  wrought 
by  his  blood,  and  in  Spain  he  was  confidered  as  a  martyr. 
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ftru6^:ive  to  his  people  than  any  wars  he  could  have  entered 
into.  He  reftored  to  the  Dutch  their  cautionary  towns,  upon 
difcharging  part  of  the  mortgage  that  was  upon  them  ;  but  he 
procured  from  Spain  at  the  fame  time  an  acknowledgment  of 
their  independ  ncy. 

James  gave  his  daughter  the  princefs  Elizabeth  in  marriage 
to  the  elecflor  palatine,  the  moft  powerful  proteftant  prince  in 
Germany,  and  he  foon  after  affumcd  the  crown  of  Bohemia. 
The  memory  of  James  has  been  much  abufed  for  his  tame  be- 
haviour after  that  prince  had  left  his  kingdom  and  electorate 
by  the  imperial  arms  ;  but  it  is  to  be  obferved  that  he  always 
cppofed  his  fon-in-law's  afluming  the  crown  of  Bohemia  j  that 
had  he  kindled  a  war  to  reinftate  him  in  that  and  his  elefto- 
rate,  he  probably  would  have  ftood  fmgle  in  the  fame,  except- 
ing the  feeble  and  imcertain  affiftance  he  might  have  received 
from  the  cle£^:or*s  dependents  and  friends  in  Germany.  No- 
thing, however,  is  more  certain  than  that  James  furnifhed  the 
ele6tor  with  large  fums  of  money  to  retrieve  them,  and  that  he 
actually  raifed  a  regiment  of  2200  men,  under  Sir  Horace 
Vere,  who  carried  them  over  to  Germany,  where  the  Ger- 
mans, under  the  marquis  of  Anfpach,  refufed  to  fecond  them 
againft  Spinola  the  Spanifh  general,  and  that  the  ele6tor  hurt 
his  own  caufe  by  not  giving  the  brave  count  Mansfield  the 
command  of  his  troops  inftead  of  Anfpach. 

James  has  been  greatly  and  juftly  blamed  for  his  partiality 
to  favourites.  His  firft  was  Robert  Car,  a  private  Scotch  gen- 
tleman, who  was  raifed  to  be  firft  minifter  and  earl  of  Somer- 
fet.  He  married  the  countefs  of  Eflex,  who  had  obtained  a 
divorce  from  her  hufband,  and  was  with  her  found  guilty  of 
poifoning  Sir  Thomas  Overbury  in  the  Tower;  but  James,  con- 
trary as  is  faid  to  a  folemn  oath  he  made,  pardoned  them  both, 
His  next  favourite  was  George  Villiers,  a  private Englifh  gentle- 
man, who,  upon  Somerfet's  difgrace,  was  admitted  to  an 
unufual  fhare  of  favour  and  familiarity  with  his  fovereign. 
James  had  at  that  time  formed  a  fyflem  of  policy  for  at- 
taching Inmfelf  intimately  to  the  court  of  Spain,  that  it  might 
affift  him  in  recovering  the  palatinate  ;  and  to  this  fyftcm  he 
had  facrihced  the  brave  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  on  a  charge  of 
having;  committed  hoftdities  againft  the  Spanifli  fettlcments  in 
the  Weft-Indies.  James  having  loft  his  eldeft  fon  Henry, 
prince  of  Wales,  who  had  an  invincible  antipathy  to  a  popifh 
rnatch,  threw  his  eyes  upon  the  infanta  of  Spain,  as  a  proper 
wife  for  his  fon  Charles,  who  had  fucceeded  to  that  principa- 
lity, Buckingham,  who  was  equally  a  favourite  with  the  fon 
as  with  the  father,  fell  in  with  the  prince's  romantic  humour, 
and  againft  the  king's  will  they  travelled  in  difguife  to  Spain, 

where 
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where  a  moft  folemn  farce  of  courtfhip  was  played,  but  the 
prince  returned  without  his  bride,  and,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
royal  partiality  in  his  favour,  the  earl  of  Briftol,  who  was 
then  ambaffador  in  Spain,  v^^ould  probably  have  brought  Buck- 
ingham to  the  block. 

James  was  all  this  while  perpetually  jarring  with  his  parlia- 
ment, whom  he  could  not  perfuade  to  furnifh  money  equal  to 
his  demands  ;  and  at  laft  he  agreed  to  his  fon's  marrying  the 
princefs  Henrietta  Maria,  fifter  to  Lewis  XIII.  and  daughter 
to  Henry  the  Great  of  France.  James  died  before  the  com- 
pletion of  this  match,  and  it  is  thought  that  had  he  lived,  he 
would  have  difcarded  Buckingham,  His  death  happened  in 
1625,  in  the  59th  year  of  his  age,  after  a  reign  over  England 
of  22  years.  As  to  the  progrefs  of  the  arts  and  learning  under 
his  reign,  it  has  been  already  defcribed.  James  encouraged 
and  employed  that  excellent  painter  Sir  Peter  Paul  Rubens,  as 
well  as  Inigo  Jones,  who  reftored  the  pure  tafte  of  architec- 
ture in  England.  His  was  the  golden  reign  for  theological 
learning;  and  under  him  poetical  genius,  though  not  much 
encouraged  at  court,  arrived  at  its  vertical  point. 

Charles  I.  was  unfortunate  in  his  marriage  with  the  princefs 
Henrietta  Maria.  He  feems  to  have  been  but  a  cold  lover, 
and  he  quarrelled  with  and  fent  back  her  favourite  attendants 
a  few  days  after  her  arrival  in  England.  On  the  other  hand 
{he  had  a  high  fpirit,  difdained  and  difliked  every  thing  that 
was  incompatible  in  government  with  her  Italian  and  arbitrary 
education,  and  v/as  a  difagreeable  wife,  notwithftanding  her 
hufband's  fubmifHon  and  tendernefs.  The  fpirit  of  the  people 
had  forced  the  late  king  into  a  breach  with  Spain,  and  Charles 
early  gave  fuch  indications  of  his  partiality  for  Buckingham, 
and  his  own  defpotic  temper,  that  the  parliament  was  remifs  in 
furnifliing  him  with  money  for  carrying  on  the  war.  In  a 
fliort  time  Buckingham  perfuaded  Charles  to  take  the  part  of 
the  ^French  Hugonots,  in  their  quarrel  with  that  crown.  They 
were  fo  ill  fupported,  though  Charles  was  fincere  in  ferving 
them,  that  Rochelle  was  reduced  to  extremity,  by  which  the 
proteftant  Intereft  received  an  irrecoverable  blow  in  France. 
The  blame  of  all  the  public  mifcarriages  and  difgraces  was 
thrown  by,  the  almoft,  unanimous  voice  both  of  the  parlia- 
ment and  people  upon  the  favourite  ;  but  he  flieitered  himfelf 
from  their  vengeance  under  the  royal  prote6lion  till  he  was 
murdered  by  one  Felton,  a  fubaltern  officer,  as  he  was  ready 
to  embark  for  the  relief  of  Rochelle,  which  foon  after  furren- 
dered  to  cardinal  Richlieu. 

The  death  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  which  happened  in 
16285  did  not  deter  Charles  from  his  arbitrary  proceedings, 

which 
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which  the  Englifh  patriots  in  that  enlightened  age  confidcrcJ 
ss  fo  many  ads  of  tyranny.  He,  without  authority  of  parlia- 
ment, laid  arbitrary  impofitions  upon  trade,  which  were  re- 
fufed  to  be  paid  by  many  of  the  merchants  and  members  of 
the  houfe  of  commons.  Some  of  them  were  irrprifoned,  and 
the  judges  were  checked  for  admitting  them  to  bail.  The 
houfe  of  commons  refcnted  thofe  proceedings  by  drawing  up 
a  proteft,  and  denying  admittance  to  the  gentleman-ufher  of 
the  black  rod,  who  came  to  adjourn  them,  till  it  was  finifiicd. 
This  ferved  only  to  widen  the  breach,  and  the  king  diflblved 
the  parliament,  after  which  he  exhibited  informations  againft 
nine  of  the  moft  eminent  members,  among  whom  was  the  great 
Mr.  Selden.  They  objected  to  the  jurifdiction  of  the  court, 
but  their  plea  was  over-ruled,  and  they  were  fent  to  prifon 
during  the  king's  pleafure. 

Every  thing  now  operated  towards  the  deftru£lion  of  Charlcsv 
The  commons  had  voted  him  no  money  even  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  his  houfhold,  and  prefuming  on  what  had  been  prac- 
tifed  in  reigns  when  the  principles  of  liberty  were  imperfectly, 
or  not  at  all  underftood,  he  levied  money  upon' monopolies  of 
(aft,  foap,  and  fuch  neceffaries,  and  other  obfolete  claims,  par- 
ticularly for  knighthood.  His  government  becoming  every  day 
more  and  more  unpopular.  Burton,  a  divine,  Prynne,  a  law- 
yer, and  Boftwick,  a  phyfician,  all  of  them  men  of  mean 
parts,  but  defperately  refolute  and  fiery,  founded  the  trumpet 
of  fcdition,  and  their  punifliments  were  fo  fcvere  that  they 
encreafcd  the  unpopularity  of  the  government.  Unfortunately 
for  Charles,  he  put  his  confcience  into  the  hands  of  Laud, 
archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  who  was  as  great  a  bigot  as  him- 
felf,  both  in  church  and  ftate.  Laud  advifed  him  to  perfecute 
the  puritans,  and  to  introduce  the  religion  of  the  church  of 
England  into  Scotland.  The  Scots  upon  this  formed  fecret 
connections  with  the  discontented  Englifh,  and  invaded  Eng- 
land, where  Charles  was  fo  ill-ferved  by  his  officers  and  his 
army,  that  he  was  forced  to  agree  to  an  inglorious  peace  with 
the  Scots  ;  but  neither  party  being  fmcere  in  obferving  the 
terms,  and  Charles  difcovering  that  fome  of  their  great  men 
had  offered  to  throw  themfelves  under  the  protection  of  the 
French  king,  he  raifed  a  frefli  army  by  virtue  of  his  preroga- 
tive. All  his  preparations,  however,  were  baffled  by  the  Scots, 
who  made  themfelves  maflers  of  Newcaftlc  and  Durham,  and 
being  now  openly  befriended  by  the  houfe  of  commons,  they 
obliged  the  king  to  comply  with  their  demands. 

Charles  did  this  with  fo  bad  a  grace,  though  he  took  » 
journey  to  Scotland  for  that  purpofe,  that  it  did  him  no  fer- 
^icQ  -y  on  the  contrary  it  encouraged  the  commons  tp  rife  in 

their 
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their  demands.  He  had  made  Wentworth  earl  of  StrajfFord,  a 
man  of  great  abilities,  prefident  of  the  council  of  the  north, 
and  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland  ;  and  he  was  generally  believed 
to  be  the  firft  minifter  of  ftate.  StraiFord  had  been  at  the  head 
of  the  oppofition,  and  by  changing  his  party  he  became  fo 
much  the  object  of  public  deteftation,  that  they  forced  Charles 
in  an  illegal  and  imperious  manner  to  confent  to  the  cutting 
off  his  head  ;  and  Laud  loll  his  Toon  after  in  like  manner. 

Charles,  upon  various  occafions,  faw  the  neceffity  of  mode- 
ration, and  fought  to  recover  the  affe£l:ions  of  his  people,  firft 
by  pafling  the  Petition  of  Right,  and  afterwards  agreeing  to  other 
popular  demands  made  by  the  commons.  Thefe  compliances  did 
him  no  fervice.  A  rebellion  broke  out  in  Ireland,  where  the  pro- 
teftants  were  maffacrcd  by  thepapifts,  and  great  pains  were  taken 
to  perfuade  the  public  that  Charles  fecretly  favoured  them  out 
of  hatred  to  his  Englifh  fubje6b.  The  bifliops  were  expelled 
the  houfe  of  peers,  and  the  leaders  of  the  Englifti  houfe  of  com- 
mons ftill  kept  up  a  correfpondence  with  the  difcontented  Scots. 
Charles  was  ill  enough  advifed  to  go  in  perfon  to  the  houfe  of 
commons,  and  demanded  that  lord  Kimbolton,  Mr.  Pym,  Mr. 
Hampden,  Mr.  Hollis,  Sir  Arthur  Hafelrig,  and  Mr.  Stroud, 
Ihould  be  apprehended,  but  they  previoufly  had  made  their 
efcape.  This  a£l  of  Charles  was  refented  as  high  treafon 
againft  his  people,  and  the  commons  rejedted  all  the  offers  of 
fatisfadlion  he  could  make  them.  The  city  of  London  took 
the  alarm,  and  the  accufed  members  into  its  prote6lion.  The 
train-bands  were  raifed",  and  the  mxobs  were  fo  unruly,  that 
Charles  removed  from  Whitehall  to  Hampton-court,  and  from 
thence  into  Yorkfhire,  where  he  raifed  an  army  to  face  that 
which  the  parliament,  or  rather  the  houfe  of  commons,  had 
raifed  in  and  about  London. 

That  the  nation  in  general  did  not  think  their  liberties  'it% 
danger,  or  that  the  king  was  a  tyrant,  appears  from  the  ala- 
crity and  numbers  with  which  he  was  ferved,  and  which  was 
f  ompofed  of  three-fourths  of  the  landed  property  of  England. 
The  parliament,  however,  took  upon  themfelves  the  executive 
power,  and  were  favoured  by  many  of  the  trading  towns  and 
corporations,  but  its  great  refource  lay  in  London.  The 
king's  general  was  the  earl  of  Lindfey,  a  brave,  but  not  an 
enterprizing  commander,  but  he  had  great  dependence  on  big 
nephews  the  princes  Rupert  and  Maurice,  fons  to  the  eletior 
palatine,  by  his  filter  the  princefs  Elizabeth.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  war  the  fenfe  of  honour  which  prevailed  among  the 
king's  officers  was  too  ftrong  for  the  principles  on  which  the 
parliament  forces  fought,  but  a  fpirit  of  enthufiafm  catching 
the  latter,  it  becan;e  too  powerful  for  honour.    The  earl  of 
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Eflex  was  made  general  under  the  parliament,  and  the  firft 
battle  was  fought  at  Edge-hill  in  Warvvickfhire,  in  October 
1642  but  both  parties  claimed  the  \  i6tory,  though  the  ad- 
vantage lay  with  Charles,  for  the  parliament  was  fo  much  dif- 
trefTed,  that  they  invited  the  Scots  to  come  to  their  afliftance, 
and  they  accordingly  invaded  Enaland  anew,  with  about  20,oco 
horfe  and  foot.  Charles  attempted  to  remove  the  parliament 
to  Oxford,  where  many  meiiibej  s  of  both  houfes  met  ;  but  his 
enemies  contiiuied  litting  at  Weftminfter,  where  they 
profecuted  their  animofities  againft  the  royalifts  with  great 
fury.  The  independent  party,  which  had  fcarcely  before  been 
thought  of,  began  now  to  unmaflc  themfelves  and  to  figure  at 
Wcftir.infter.  They  equally  hated  the  piefbyterians,  who  till 
then  had  conducted  the  rebellion,  as  they  did  the  royalifts, 
and  fuch  was  their  management,  under  the  dirc(ffion  of  the 
famous  Oliver  Cromwell,  that  a  plan  was  formed,  for  difmif- 
fmg  the  carls  of  Elfex,  and  Manchcfter,  and  the  heads  of  the 
prelbytcrians,  from  the  parlian^ent's  fervice,  and  for  intro- 
ducing Fairfax,  who  was  an  excellent  officer,  but  more  ma- 
nageable, though  a  prefbyterian,  and  fome  independent  officers. 
In  the  mean  while,  the  war  went  on  with  unremitting  fury  on 
both  fides.  Two  battles  were  fought  at  Newbury,  in  which 
the  advantage  inclined  to  the  king.  He  had  likewife  many 
other  fuccelfcs,  and  having  defeated  Sir  William  Waller,  he 
purfued  the  earl  of  Efl'ex,  who  remained  ftill  in  command,  into 
Cornwall,  from  whence  he  was  obliged  to  efcape  by  fea,  but 
his  infantry  furrendered  themfelves  prifoners  to  the  royalifts, 
though  his  cavalry  delivered  themfelves  by  their  valour. 

The  firft  fatal  blow  the  king's  army  received,  was  at  Mar- 
fton-moor,  where,  through  the  imprudence  of  prince  Rupert, 
the  earl  cf  Mancheltcr  defeated  the  royal  army,  of  which  4000 
were  killed,  and  1500  taken  prifoners.  This  victory  was  ow- 
ing chiefly  to  the  courage  and  condu6t  of  Cromwell,  and  tho* 
it  might  have  been  retrieved  by  the  fucceftcs  of  Charles  in  the 
weft,  yet  his  whole  conduct  was  a  ftrlng  of  miftakes,  till  at 
laft,  his  aftairs  became  irretrievable.  It  is  true,  many  trea- 
ties of  peace,  particularly  one  at  Uxbridge,  were  fet  on  foot 
during  the  v/ar,  and  the  heads  of  the  preft)yterian  party  would 
jiave  agreed  to  terms,  that  would  have  bounded  the  king's 
prerogative.  They  were  outwitted,  betraved,  and  overruled, 
by  the  independents,  who  were  affifted  bv  the  ftiftnefs,  and 
unamiable  behaviour  of  Charles  liimfclf.  In  fhort,  the  inde- 
pendents at  laft  fuccecded,  in  perfuading  the  members  at  Weft- 
mi  nfter,  that  Charles  was  not  to  be  trufted,  whatever  his  con- 
ccftions  might  be.  From  that  moment  the  affairs  of  the  roya- 
lifts ruihcd  into  ruin.   Sir  I'iiomas  Fairfax,  whofe  father,  lord 
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Fairfax,  remained  in  the  north,  was  at  the  head  of  the  army, 
which  was  now  new  modeled,  fo  that  Charles  by  piecem^eal 
loft  all  his  towns  and  forts,  and  was  defeated  by  Fairfax  and 
Cromwell,  at  the  decifive  battle  of  Nafeby,  owing  partly  as 
ufual  to  the  mifcondiifl:  of  prince  Rupert.  This  battle  was 
followed  by  frefh  misfortunes  to  Charles,  who  retired  to  Ox- 
ford, the  only  place  where  he  thought  he  could  be  fafe. 

The  Scots  were  then  befieging  Newark,  and  no  good  iin- 
tlerftanding  fubfifted  between  them  and  the  Englifh  parliamen- 
tarians, but  the  beft  and  molt  loyal  friends  Charles  had, 
thou<yht  it  prudent  to  make  their  peace.  In  this  melancholy 
iGjujation  of  his  affairs,  he  efcaped  in  difguife  from  Oxford  to 
thje  Scotch  arrr.y  before  Newark,  upon  a  promife  of  protection. 
The  Scots,  however,  were  fo  intimidated,  by  the  refolutions 
of  the  parliam^ent  at  Weftminfter,  that  they  put  the  perfon  of 
Charles  into  the  hands  of  the  parliament's  commiffioners,  not 
fufpedling  the  fatal  confequences. 

The  prefbyterians  now  faw,  more  than  ever,  the  necefiity  of 
making  peace  with  the  king,  but  they  were  no  longer  mafters, 
being  forced  to  receive  laws  from  the  army,  and  the  indepen- 
dents. The  latter  now  avowed  their  intentions.  They  firft 
by  force  took  Charles  out  of  the  hands  of  the  commiflioners  in 
June  1647,  and  then  dreading  that  a  treaty  might  ftill  take 
place  with  the  king,  they  imprifoncd  41  of  the  prefbyterian 
members,  voted  the  houfe  of  peers  to  be  ufelefs,  and  that  of 
the  commons  was  reduced  to  150  independents,  and  moft  of 
them  officers  of  the  army.  In  the  mean  v/hile  Charles,  who 
unhappily  promifed  himfelf  relief  from  thofe  diilentlons,  was 
carried  from  prifon  to  prifon,  and  fometimes  cajoled  by  the 
independents,  with  hopes  of  deliverance,  but  always  narrowly 
watched.  Several  treaties  were  fet  on  foot,  but  all  mifcarried, 
and  he  had  been  imprudent  enough,  after  his  efFecSling  an 
cfcape,  to  put  himfelf  into  colonel  Hammond's  hands,  the  par- 
liament's governor  of  the  ifle  of  Wiglit.  A  frefli  negociation 
was  begun  and  almoft  finiflied,  when  the  independents,  dread- 
ing the  general  difpohtion  of  the  people  for  peace,  once  more 
feized  upon  the  king's  perfon,  brought  him  a  prifoner  to  Lon- 
don, carried  him  before  a  mock  court  of  juflice,  of  their  own 
cre6ting,  and  after  a  fham  trial,  his  head  was  cut  off,  before 
his  own  palace  at  Whiteh  .11,  on  the  30th  of  January,  1648-9, 
being  the  49th  year  of  his  age,  and  the  24th  of  his  reign. 

Charles  is  allowed  to  have  had  many  virtues,  and  there  is 
reafon  to  believe,  that  afflidion  had  taught  him  fo  much  wif- 
dom  and  moderation,  that  had  he  been  reftored  to  his  throne, 
he  would  have  become  a  moft  excellent  prince.  This  un- 
doubtedly was  the  fenfe  of  his  people,  at  the  time  of  his 
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murder,  as  it  was  imiverfally  deteded  by  all  -but  the  parricides,' 
who  brought  him  to  the  block,  and  were  heated  by  enthufiafm. 
Many,  in  the  courfe  of  the  rebellion,  who  had  been  his 
great  opponents  in  parliament,  became  fmcere  converts  to  his 
caufe,  in  which  they  loft  their  lives  and  fortunes,  and  never 
did  any  prince  die  more  generally  lamented,  than  he  did,  by 
his  people.  We  cannot  reflect  upon  the  great  lofs  of  lives,  to 
the  amount  at  leaft  of  100,000  fighting  men,  during  the  fix 
years  of  the  civil  war,  without  being  inclined  to  think  that 
England  was  more  populous  then,  than  it  is  now.  Though 
the  hiftory  of  that  period  has  been  minutely  related,  by  writers 
of  all  parties,  who  had  the  very  beft  opportunities  to  know 
the  true  ftate  of  the  nation,  yet  we  do  not  find  that  the  lofs  of 
men  had  any  influence  upon  agriculture  or  commerce,  or  the 
cxercife  of  the  common  arts  of  life,  and  provifions  rather 
funk  than  rofe  in  their  value.  The  furviving  children  of 
Charles,  were  Charles  and  James,  who  were  fucceflively  kings 
of  England,  Henry,  duke  of  Gloucefter,  who  died  foon  after 
his  brother's  reftoration  the  princefs  Mary,  married  to  the 
prince  of  Orange,  and  mother  to  William,  prince  of  Orange, 
who  was  afterwards  king  of  England,  and  the  princ«4s  Hen- 
rietta Maria,  who  was  married  to  the  duke  of  Orleans,  and 
"whofe  daughter  was  married  to  Victor  Amadeus,  duke  of  Sa- 
voy, and  king  of  Sardinia. 

They  who  brought  Charles  to  the  block,  were  men  of  dif- 
ferent perfuafions  and  principles,  but  many  of  them  poflcfled 
moft  amazing  abilities  for  government.  They  omitted  no 
meafure  that  could  give  a  perpetual  exclufion  to  kingly  power 
in  England,  and  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  after  they  credfcd 
ihemfelves  into  a  commonwealth,  they  did  prodigious  things, 
for  retrieving  the  glory  of  England  by  fea.  They  were  joined 
by  many  of  the  prefbyterians,  and  both  factions  hated  Crom- 
well and  Ireton,  though  they  were  forced  to  employ  them  in 
the  redudtion  of  Ireland,  and  afterwards  againft  the  Scots, 
who  had  received  Charles  H.  as  their  king.  By  cutting 
down  the  timber  upon  the  royal  domains,  they  produced,  as  it 
were  by  magic,  all  at  once,  a  fleet  fuperior  to  any  that  had 
ever  been  feen  in  Europe.  Their  general,  Cromwell,  in- 
vaded Scotland,  and  though  he  was  there  reduced  to  great  dif- 
ficulties, he  totally  defeated  the  Scots,  at  the  battles  of  Dun- 
bar and  Wor<:efter.  The  fame  commonwealth  paflfed  an  a£i: 
of  navigation,  and  declaring  war  againft  the  Dutch,  who  were 
thought  till  then  invincible  at  fea,  they  efFedually  humbled 
thofe  republicans  in  repeated  engagements. 

By  this  time  Cromwell,  v/bo  hated  the  republic,  had  the 
addrefs  to  get  himfelf  decUred  commander  in  chief  of  the 
2  -  Engliih 
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EiigTifli  army.  Admiral  Blake,  and  the  other  Englilh  aid- 
mirals,  carried  the  terror  of  the  Englifh  name  by  fea,  to  all 
quarters  of  the  globe  j  and  Cromwell  having  now  but  little 
employment,  began  to  be  afraid  that  his  fervices  would  be 
forgotten,  for  which  reafon  he  went  without  any  ceremony^ 
with  a  file  of  mufqueteers,  diflblved  the  parliament,  and  op~ 
probrioufly  drove  all  the  members  out  of  their  houfe.  He  next 
annihilated  the  council  of  ftatc,  with  whom  the  executive 
power  was  lodged,  and  transferred  the  adminiftration  of  go- 
vernment to  about  140  perfons,  whom  he  fummoned  to  White- 
hall, on  the  4th  of  July,  1653. 

Ilie  war  with  Holland,  in  which  the  Englifh  were  again 
victorious,  ftill  continued.  Seven  bloody  engagements  by  fea, 
were  fought  in  little  more  than  the  compafs  of  one  year,  and 
in  the  laft,  which  was  decifive  in  favour  of  England,  the 
Dutch  loft  their  brave  admiral  Van  Tromp,  Cromwell  all 
this  while  wanted  to  be  declared  king,  but  he  perceived  that 
he  muft  encounter  unfurmountable  difficulties  from  Fleet- 
wood, and  his  other  friends,  if  he  fhould  perfift  in  his  refo- 
lution.  He  was  however  declared  lord  protedor  of  the  com- 
mon wealth  of  England,  a  title,  under  which  he  exercifed  all 
the  power  that  had  been  formerly  annexed  to  the  regal  dignity* 
He  next  proceeded  to  new  model  the  government,  and  various 
were  the  fchemes  that  were  propofed,  eftabliflied,  and  proved 
abortive.  Thofe  fchemes,  however,  were  temporary,  and 
fuited  to  each  jundiiure,  nor  have  we  any  high  idea  of  Crom- 
well's political  capacity,  but  in  his  management  of  the  army, 
by  which  he  did  every  thing.  H«  was  openly  or  fecretly 
thwarted  by  people  of  property  all  over  England,  and  how- 
ever dazzled  hiftorians  have  been  with  his  amazing  fortune  and 
power,  it  appears,  from  the  beft  evidences,  that  during  the 
continuance  of  his  protectorate,  he  was  perpetually  diftreft  for 
money,  to  keep  the  wheels  of  his  government  going. 

His  wants  at  laft  led  him  into  the  fatal  error  of  taking  part 
with  France  againft  Spain,  in  hopes  that  the  rich  Spaniili 
prizes  would  fupply  him  with  ready  money.  He  lent  the 
French  court  6000  men,  and  Dunkirk  being  taken  by  their 
afliftance  from  the  Spaniards,  he  took  poffeflion  of  it.  Find- 
ing that  his  ufurpation  gave  as  much  difcontent  to  his  owa 
party,  as  terror  to  the  royalifts,  he  had  thoughts  of  renewing 
the  model  of  the  conftitution,  and  avStuaily  ere<Sled  a  houfe  of 
lords  out  of  his  own  creatures.  No  king  ever  aCled  either  in 
England,  or  Scotland,  more  defpotically  than  he  did,  yet  no» 
tyrant  ever  had  fewer  real  friends,  and  even  thofe  few  threa- 
tened to  oppofe  him,  if  he  fhould  take  upon  him  the  title  of 
king.    Hiftorians,  in  drawing  a  charader  of  CromweU,  have 
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been  impofed  upon  by  his  amazing  fuccefs,  and  dazzled  by 
the  luftre  of  his  fortune  ;  but  when  we  confult  Thurloe's,  and 
either  flate  papers,  the  impofition  in  a  great  meafure  vanifhes. 
After  a  moft  uncomfortable  ufurpation  of  four  years,  ei^rht 
months,  and  thirteen  days,  he  died  furrounded  by  enthufiafts, 
cn  the  3d  of  September,  1658,  in  the  60th  year  of  his  age. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  England  acquired  much  more  re- 
fpe6t  from  foreign  powers,  between  the  death  of  Charles  I, 
and  that  of  Cromwell,  than  fhe  had  been  treated  with  fmce 
the  death  of  Elizabeth.  This  was  owing  to  the  great  men 
who  formed  the  republic,  which  Cromwell  aboliflied,  and  who 
as  it  were  inftantaneoufly  called  forth  the  naval  ftrength  of  the 
kingdom.  Neither  they  nor  Cromwell  had  formed  any  fixed 
plan  of  legiflation,  and  his  fafety  was  owing  to  the  different 
Ibntimcnts  of  government,  that  prevailed  among  the  heads  of 
the  republic.  In  the  year  1656,  the  charge  of  the  public 
amounted  to  one  million,  three  hundred  thoufand  pounds,  of 
which  a  million  went  to  the  fupport  of  the  navy  and  army, 
and  the  remainder  to  that  of  the  civil  government.  In  the 
fame  year,  Cromwell  aboliflied  all  tenures  in  capitr,  by  knight's 
lervice,  and  foccage  in  chief,  and  likewife  the  courts  of  wards 
and  liveries.     Several  other  o-rievances  that  had  been  com- 
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plained  of,  during  the  late  reigns,  were  likewife  removed. 
Next  year  the  total  charge,  or  public  expence  of  England, 
amounted  to  two  millions,  three  hundred  twenty  fix  thoufand, 
nine  hundred  and  eighty-nine  pounds.  The  collections  by 
;'l]eflmcnts,  excife,  and  cudcms,  paid  into  the  Exchequer, 
amounted  to  two  millions,  three  hundred  and  fixty-two  thou- 
fand pounds,  four  (hillings. 

Upon  the  whole  it  appears,  that  England,  from  the  year 
1648,  to  the  year  1658,  was  improved  equally  in  riches 
as  in  power.  The  legal  intereft  of  money  was  reduced 
from  8  to  6  per  cent,  a  fure  fymptom  of  encreafmg  commerce. 
The  navigation  act,  that  palladium  of  the  Englifh  trade,  was 
planned  and  eftablifhed,  though  afterwards  confirmed  under 
Charles  U.  Monopolies  of  all  kinds  were  aboliflied,  and  li- 
berty of  confcience  to  all  feels  was  granted  to  the  vaft  ad- 
vantage of  population  and  manufactures,  which  had  fuffered 
greatly  by  Laud's  intolerant  fchemes  having  driven  numbers  of 
handicrafts  to  America,  and  foreign  countries.  To  the  above 
national  meliorations,  we  may  add  the  modefty  and  frugality, 
introduced  among  the  common  people,  and  the  citizens  in 
particular,  by  which  they  were  enabled  to  increafe  their  capi* 
tals.  It  appears  however  that  Cromwell,  had  he  lived,  and 
been  firmly  fettled  in  the  government,  would  have  broken  thro' 
the  fober  maxims  of  the  republicans  j  for,  fome  time  before 
4  Jii* 
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hh  death,  he  afFe£led  great  magnificence  in  his  perfon,  courtp 
and  attendants.  We  know  of  no  art,  or  fcience,  that  was 
patronized  by  the  ufurper,  and  yet  he  had  the  good  fortune  to 
meet  in  the  perfon  of  Cooper,  an  excellent  miniature  painter, 
and  his  coins  done  by  Simons,  exceed  in  beauty  and  v/ork- 
manfhip  any  of  that  age.  He  is  likewife  faid  to  have  paid 
fome  regard  to  men  of  learning,  and  particularly  to  thofe  en» 
trufted  with  the  care  of  youth  at  the  univeriities. 

The  fate  of  Richard  Cromwell,  who  fucceeded  his  father 
Oliver,  as  protedor,  fufficiently  proves  the  little  forecaft, 
which  the  latter  had  in  matters  of  government,  and  his  being 
almoft  totally  unbefriended.  Richard  was  placed  in  his  dignity 
by  thofe  who  wanted  to  make  him  the  tool  of  their  own^govern- 
ment,  and  he  was  foon  after  driven  without  the  L  aft  ftruggle  of 
oppofition  into  contempt  and  obfcurity.  It  is  in  vain  for 
hiftorians  of  any  party  to  afcribe  the  reftoration  of  Charles  11. 
(who  with  his  mother  and  brothers,  during  the  ufurpation, 
had  lived  abroad  on  a  very  precarious  fubfiftence)  to  the  meriti 
of  any  pai  ticular'perfons.  It  was  efFeded  by  the  general  con- 
currence of  the  people,  who  found  by  experience,  that  nei^ 
ther  peace  nor  protection  were  to  be  obtained,  but  by  reftoring 
the  ancient  conftitution  of  monarchy.  General  Monk,  a  man 
of  military  abilities,  but  of  no  principles,  excepting  fuch  as 
ferved  his  ambition  or  intereft,  had  the  fagacity  to  obferve  this, 
and  after  temporizing  in  various  fhapes,  being  at  the  head  of 
the  army,  he  made  the  principal  figure  in  reftoring  Charles  11. 
For  this  he  was  created  duke  of  Albemarle,  confirmed  in  the 
command  of  the  army,  and  loaded  with  honours  and  riches. 

Charles  II.  being  reftored  in  1660,  in  the  firft  year  of  hi$ 
reign,  Teemed  to  be  under  no  influence,  but  that  of  his  peo- 
ple's happinefs.  Upon  his  confirming  the  abolition  of  all  the 
feudal  tenures,  he  received  from  the  parliament  a  gift  of  the  ex- 
cife  for  life,  and  in  this  acf,  coffee  and  tea  are  firft  mentioned. 
By  his  long  refidence,  and" that  of  his  friends  abroad,  he  im- 
ported into  England,  the  culture  of  many  elegant  vegetables^, 
fuch  as  that  of  afparagus,  artichokes,  cauliflowers,  and  feve- 
jal  kinds  of  beans,  peas,  and  fallad.s.  Under  him,  Jamaica, 
.which  had  been  conquered,  but  neglected,  by  the  Englifh, 
during  the  late  ufurpation,  was  improved,  and  made  a  fugar 
colony.  The  Royal  Society  was  inftituted,  and  many  popular 
zih  refpedting  trade  and  colonization  were  pafted.  In  -  .^rt, 
Charles  knew,  and  cultivated  the  true  interefts  of  his  king- 
<iom,  till  he  was  warped  by  pleafure,  and  funk  in  indolence, 
jfa'lings  that  had  the  fame  confequences  as  defpotifrn  \t(df.  He 
took  a  paternal  concern  in  the  fufFerings  of  his  citizens,  when 
london  was  burnt  dcwn  in  1666,  and  its  being  rebuilt  with 
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greater  luflre  and  conveniences,  is  a  proof  of  the  cncrcafe  of 
her  trade  ;  but  there  was  no  bound  of  Charles's  love  of  plca- 
fure,  which  led  him  into  the  moft  extravagant  expences.  He 
has  been  feverely,  but  perhaps  unjufHy  cenfured,  for  felling 
Dunkirk  to  the  French  king,  to  fuppiyhis  nece^Titics,  after  he 
had  fquandered  the  immenfe  fums  granted  him  by  parliament. 
The  price  was  about  250,000!.  fterling.  In  this  he  is  more 
defenfible,  than  he  was  with  his  fecret  conneflions  with  France. 
Thcfe  arc  fuppofcd  to  have  brought  on  a  war  with  the  Dutch, 
but  their  behaviour  and  ingratitude  to  England,  merited  the 
fevereft  chaflifement. 

The  firft  fymptoms  of  his  degeneracy  as  a  king,  appeared 
in  his  giving  way  to  the  popular  clamour  againfl:  the  lord  Cla- 
rendon, one  of  t'le  wif..'ft  and  moft  difintcrcfted  ftatcf- 
men,  that  ever  England  could  boaft  of,  and  facrificing  him  to 
the  fycophants  of  his  pleafurable  hours.  The  firll  Dutch  war, 
which  began  in  1665,  was  carried  on,  with  great  refolution 
and  fpirlt,  under  the  duke  of  York,  but  through  Charles's 
mifapplication  of  the  public  money,  which  had  been  granted 
for  the  war,  the  Dutch,  while  a  treaty  of  peace  was  depend- 
ing at  Breda,  found  means  to  infult  the  royal  navy  of  Eng- 
land, by  failing  up  the  Med  way,  as  far  as  Chatham,  and  de- 
llroyed  fe\'eral  capital  fhips  of  war.  Soon  after  this  a  peace 
was  concluded  at  Breda,  between  Great  Britain,  and  the  Stat  s 
general,  for  the  prefervation  of  the  Spanifti  Netherlands,  and 
Sweden  having  acceded  to  the  treaty,  it  was  called  the  triple 
alliance. 

If  we  look  into  the  hiftory  of  thofe  times,  we  fliall  find  that 
the  humbling  the  power  of  Frar.ci,  was  the  ruling  paflion  of 
almoft  all  the  reft  of  Europe  ;  but  at  the  fame  time  every  ftate 
at  enmity  with  her,  had  particular  views  of  its  own,  which 
defeated  every  plan  of  confederacy  againft  the  French  power. 
The  fituation  of  Charles,  in  this  refpecSt,  was  delicate.  The 
infults  and  rivalfhip  of  the  Dutch,  were  intolerable  to  the 
trading  part  of  his  people,  but  his  parliament  thought  that  all 
confiderations  ought  to  give  way  to  the  humiliation  of  the 
•French  king.  Ciiarles  found  fuch  oppofition  from  his  parlia- 
ment, and  fuch  difficulties  in  raifing  money,  that  he  was  per- 
fuaded  by  his  French  miftrefs,  the  duchefs  of  Portfmouth,  t* 
throw  himfelf  into  the  arms  of  the  French  king,  who  pro- 
mifed  to  fupply  him  with  money,  fufficient  to  enable  him  to 
rule  without  a  parliament.  This  has  always  been  a  capital 
charge  againft  Charles  II.  and  it  had,  I  am  apt  to  think,  too 
great  a  weight  v/ith  his  parliament,  whofe  conduct,  in  fome 
particulars,  is  not  t«  be  vindic;vted. 
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In  167I5  Charles  was  fo  ill  advifed,  as  to  feize  upon  the 
money  of  the  bankers,  which  had  been  lent  him  at  81.  per 
cent,  and  to  fliut  up  the  Exchequer.  This  was  an  indefen- 
fible  ftep,  and  Charles  pretended  to  juftify  it  by  the  neceffity 
of  his  affairs,  being  then  on  the  eVe  of  a  frefh  war  with  Hol- 
land. This  was  declared  in  16712,  and  had  almoft  proved  fatal 
to  that  republic.  In  this  war  the  Englifli  fleet,  and  army^ 
a6ted  in  conjun6lion  with  thofe  of  France.  The  duke  of 
York  commanded  the  Englifh  fleet,  and  difplayed  great  gal- 
lantry in  that  ftation.  The  duke  of  Monmouth,  the  eldeft 
and  favourite  natural  fon  of  Charles,  commanded  6000  Eng- 
lifh forces,  who  joined  the  French  in  the  Low  Countries,  and 
all  Holland  muft  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  vanity  of  their  monarch,  Lewis  XIV.  who 
was  in  a  hurry  to  enjoy  his  triumph  in  his  capital,  and  fome 
very  unforefeen  circumftances. 

All  confidence  was  now  lofl  between  Charles  and  his  par- 
liament, notv/ithflanding  the  glory  which  the  Englifli  fleet  ob- 
tained by  fea  againft  the  Dutch.  The  popular  clamour  at  laft 
obliged  Charles  to  give  peace  to  that  republic,  in  confideration 
of  200,000  1.  which  was  paid  him  ;  but  in  fome  things  Charles 
adted  very  defpotically.  He  complained  of  the  freedom  taken 
with  his  prerogative  in  coffee-houfes,  and  ordered  them  to  be 
fiiut  up,  but  in  a  few  days  after  to  be  opened.  His  parlia- 
ment addrefTed  him,  but  in  vain,  to  make  war  with  France,  in 
the  year  1677,  for  he  was  entirely  devoted  to  that  crown,  and 
regularly  received  its  money  as  a  penfioner.  It  is  not  however 
to  be  denied,  that  the  trade  of  England  was  now  incredibly 
encreafed,  and  Charles  entered  into  many  vigorous  meafures 
for  its  protection  and  fupport. 

This  gave  him  no  merit  in  the  eyes  of  his  parliament,  which 
grew  every  dav  more  and  more  furious,  and  untra6lable,  againft 
the  French  and  the  Papifls  ;  at  the  head  of  whom  was  the 
king's  eldefl  brother,  and  prefumptive  heir  of  the  crown,  the 
duke  of  York.  Charles,  notwithflanding  the  oppofition  he 
met  with  in  parliament,  knew  that  he  had  the  affe6i:ions  of  his 
people,  but  was  too  indolent  to  take  advantage  of  that  circum- 
itance.  He  dreaded  the  profpe6f  of  a  civil  war,  and  offered 
any  conceffions  to  avoid  it.  The  conduct  of  his  parliament 
on  this  occafion  is  indefenfible.  Many  of  the  members  were 
bent  upon  fuch  a  revolution  as  afterwards  took  place,  and  were, 
fecretly  determined,  that  the  duke  of  York  never  fhould  reign. 
In  1678,  the  famous  Titus  Oates,  and  fome  other  mifcreants^ 
Forgcid  a  plot,  charging  the  papifts  with  a  defign  to  murder  the 
king,  and  to  introduce  popery  by  means  of  Jefuits  in  England, 
iiid  from  St.  Omer's.    Though  nothing  could  be  more  ridicu- 
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Jous,  and  more  felf-contradidory,  than  the  whole  of  this  for- 
gery, yet  it  was  fupported  by  even  a  frantic  zeal,  on  the  part 
of  the  parliament.  The  aged  and  innocent  lord  Stafford,  Cole- 
man, fecretary  to  the  duke  of  York,  with  many  Jefuits,  and 
other  papifts,  were  publickly  executed  on  perjured  evidences. 
The  queen  herfclf  efcaped  with  difficulty  :  the  duke  of  York, 
was  obliged  to  retire  into  foreign  parts,  and  Charles,  though 
convinced  that  the  whole  was  an  infamous  impofture,  yielded  19 
the  torrent.  At  laft  it  fpent  its  force.  The  earl  of  Shaftef- 
bury,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  oppofition,  pufhed  on  the 
total  exclufion  of  the  duke  of  York  from  the  throne.  He  was 
feconded  by  the  ill  advifed  duke  of  Monmouth,  and  the  bill, 
after  paffing  the  commons,  mifcarried  in  the  houfe  of  peers. 
All  England  was  again  in  a  flame,  but  the  king,  by  a  well- 
limed  adjournment  of  the  parliament  to  Oxford,  recovered  the 
affedlions  of  his  people,  to  an  almoft  incredible  degree. 

The  duke  of  York,  and  his  party,  made  a  fcandalous  ufe 
©f  their  victory.  They  trumped  up  on  their  fide  a  plot  of  the 
protcftants  for  killing  or  fcizing  the  king,  and  altering  the  go- 
■rernment.  This  plot  was  as  falfe  as  that  which  had  been 
forged  againft  the  papifts.  The  excellent  lord  Rufl'e],  who 
had  been  remarkable  in  his  oppofition  to  the  popifh  fucceffion, 
Algernon  Sidney,  and  fcveral  dii'Hnguifhcd  proteftants,  were 
tried,  condemned,  and  fuffercd  death,  and  the  king  fet  his 
foot  upon  the  neck  of  oppofition.  Even  the  city  of  London 
was  intimidated  into  the  meafures  of  the  court,  as  were  almoll 
all  the  corporations  in  the  kingdom.  The  duke  of  Mon- 
mouth, and  the  earl  of  Shaftcfbury,  were  obliged  to  fly,  and 
the  duke  of  York  returned  in  triumph  to  Whitehall.  It  was 
thought,  however,  that  Charles  intended  to  have  recalled  the 
tlukc  of  Monmouth,  nnd  to  have  executed  fome  meafures  for 
the  future  quiet  of  his  reign,  when  he  died  in  February, 
1684-5,  55^^  y^^^  ^5^^  reign. 

He  had  married  Catharine,  infanta  of  Portugal,  by  whom  he 
received  a  large  fortune  in  ready  money,  bcfides  the  town  and 
fortrefs  of  Tangier  in  Africa,  but  he  left  behind  him  no  law- 
ful ifliie.  The  defccndents  of  his  natural  fons  and  daughters, 
are  now  among  the  rnoft:  dift:inguifhed  of  the  Britifh  nobility. 

In  recounting  the  principal  events  of  this  reign,  I  have  been 
fufliciently  explicit  as  to  the  principles,  both  of  the  king  and 
the  oppofition  to  his  government.  The  heads  of  the  latter  were 
prefbyterians,  and  had  been  greatly  inftrumental  in  the  civil 
war  againft  the  late  king,  and  the  ufurpations  that  followed. 
They  had  been  raifed  and  preferred  by  Charles,  in  hopes  -of 
their  being  ufeful  in  bringing  their  party  into  his  meafures, 
and  he  would  probably  have  fucceedcd,  had  not  the  remains  of 
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the  old  royalifts,  and  the  diiTipated  part  of  the  court,  fallen 
in  with  the  king's  foible  for  pleafure.  The  prcfbyterians,  how- 
ever, availed  theoifelves  of  their  credit,  in  the  early  part  of 
his  reign,  when  the  fervour  of  loyalty  was  abated,  to  bring 
into  parliament  fuch  a  number  of  their  friends,  as  rendered 
the  reign  of  Charles  very  uneafy,  and  it  was  owing,  perhaps, 
to  them,  that  civil  liberty,  and  proteftantifm,  now  exift  in  the 
Englifh  government.  On  the  o^her  hand,  they  feem  to  have 
carried  their  jealoufy  of  a  popifh  fucceffor  too  far,  and  the? 
people,  without  doors,  certainly  thought  that  the  parliament 
ought  to  have  been  fatisfied  with  the  legal  reftraints  and  difa- 
bilities,  which  Charles  offered  to  impofe  upon  his  fuccelTor. 
This  gave  fuch  a  turn  to  the  affe6tions  of  the  people,  as  left 
Charles,  and  his  brother,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  mafters  of 
the  laws  and  liberties  of  England. 

The  reign  of  Charles  has  been  celebrated  for  wit  and  ga- 
lantry,  but  both  were  coarfe  and  indelicate.  The  court 
was  the  narfery  of  vice,  and  the  ftages  exhibited  fcenes  of 
iifipurity.  Some  readers,  however,  were  found,  who  could 
admire  Milton,  as  well  as  Dryden,  and  never  perhaps  werg 
the  pulpits  of  England  fo  well  fupplied  with  preachers,  as  ia 
this  reign.  Our  language  was  harmonized,  refined,  and  ren- 
dered natural,  witnefs  the  ftile  of  their  fermons  ;  and  the  day* 
©f  Charles  may  be  called  the  Auguftan  age  of  mathematics,  and 
natural  philofophy.  Charles  loved,  patronized  and  underftood 
the  arts,  more  than  he  encouraged,  or  rewarded  them,  efpeci- 
ally  thofe  of  Englifli  growth,  but  this  negle£l  proceeded  not 
from  narrow-mindednefs  but  indolence,  and  want  of  reflec- 
tion. If  the  memory  of  Charles  II.  has  been  traduced  for 
being  the  firft  Englifh  prince,  who  formed  a  body  of  ftanding 
forces,  as  guards  to  his  perfon,  it  ought  to  be  remembered,  at 
the  fame  time,  that  he  carried  the  art  of  fhip-building  to  the 
higheft  perfedtion;  and  that  the  royal  navy  of  England,  at  thig 
day,  owes  its  fineft  improvements  to  his,  and  his  brother'* 
complete  knowledge  of  naval  affairs  and  architecture. 

All  the  oppofition  which,  during  the  late  reign,  had  fhakejf 
the  throne,  feems  to  have  vanifhed,  at  the  acceffion  of  James  II, 
The  popular  affedtion  towards  him  was  encreafed  by  the  early 
declaration  he  made  in  favour  of  the  church  of  England,  which, 
during  the  late  reign,  had  formally  pronounced  all  refiftancc 
to  the  reigning  king  to  be  unlawful.  This  dodtrine  proved 
fatal  to  James,  and  almoft  ruined  proteftantifm.  The  army 
and  people  fupported  him,  in  crufliing  an  ill-formed  and  in- 
deed wicked  rebellion  of  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  who  pre- 
tended to  be  the  lawful  fon  of  Charles  II,  and,  as  fuch,  had 
ailumed  the  title  of  king.    That  duke's  head  being  cut  ofF 
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James  defpcrately  refolved  to  try  how  far  the  practice  of  the 
church  of  England  would  agree  with  her  doctrine  of  non-re- 
iiftance.  The  experiment  failed  him.  He  made  the  molt 
provoking  fteps  to  render  popery  the  eftablifhed  religion  of  his 
dominions.  He  pretended  to  a  power  of  difpenfmg  with  the 
known  laws  ;  he  inftituted  an  illegal  ecclefiaftical  court,  he 
openly  received  and  admitted  into  his  privy-council,  the  pope's 
emiflaries,  and  gave  them  more  refpcft  than  was  due  to  the 
minifters  of  a  fovereign  prince.  The  encroachments  he  made 
upon  both  the  civil  and  religious  liberties  of  his  people,  are  al- 
jnoft  beyond  dcfcription,  and  were  disapproved  of  by  the  pope 
himfelf,  and  all  fober  Roman  catholics.  His  fending  to  prifon, 
and  profecuting  for  a  libel,  feven  bifhops,  for  prefenting  a  pe- 
tition againfl:  reading  his  declaration,  and  their  acquittal  upon 
a  legal  trial,  alarmed  his  beft  proteftant  friends. 

In  this  extremity,  many  great  men  in  England  and  Scot- 
land, though  they  wifhed  well  to  James,  applied  for  relief  to 
William,  prince  of  Orange,  in  Holland,  a  prince  of  great 
abilities,  and  the  inveterate  enemy  of  Lewis  XIV.  who  then 
threatened  Europe  with  chains.  The  prince  of  Orange  was 
the  nepliew  and  fon-in-law  of  James,  having  married  the 
princefs  Mary,  that  king's  eldefl:  daughter,  and  he  embarked 
with  a  fleet  of  500  fail  for  England,  on  pretence  of  reftoring 
church  ar.d  ftate  to  their  due  rights.  Upon  his  arrival  in  Eng- 
land, he  was  joined  not  only  by  the  Whigs,  but  many  whom 
James  had  confidercd  as  his  beft  friends  ;  and  even  his  daughter 
the  princefs  Anne,  and  her  hulLand,  George,  prince  of  Den- 
mark, left  him  and  joined  the  prince  of  Orange,  who  foon 
difcovercd  that  he  expe6led  the  crown.  James  might  ftill 
have  reigned,  but  he  was  furrounded  with  French  emiflaries, 
and  i'.norant  Jefuits,  who  wiflicd  him  not  to  reign  rather  than 
not  reftore  popery.  They  fecretly  perfuaded  him  to  fend  hig 
queen  and  fon,  then  but  fix  months  old,  to  France,  and  to 
follow  them  in  perfon,  which  he  did  ;  and  thus  in  1688,  ended 
his  reign  in  England,  which  event  in  Englifh  hiftory  is  termed 
ihe  revolution. 

This  fliort  reign  affords  little  matter  for  the  national  pro- 
grefs  in  its  true  interells.  James  is  allowed,  on  all  hands, 
to  have  underftood  them,  and  that  had  it  not  been  for  his  bi- 
g^otry,  he  would  have  been  a  moft  excellent  king  of  England. 
The  writings  of  the  Englifh  divines  againll  popery,  in  this 
rei(2;n,  are  cfteemed  to  be  the  moft  mafterly  pieces  of  c-gntro- 
vcriy  that  ever  were  publilhed  on  that  fubje6t. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  baleful  influence  of  the  Jefuits  over 
<  ames,  the  prince  of  Orange  min:ht  have  found  his  views  upon 
^le  crown  fruftraied.  The  conduct  of  James  gave  him  ad- 
vantages. 
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vantas;es,  he  could  not  have  hoped  for.  Few  were  in  the 
prince's  fecret,  and  when  a  convention  of  the  ftates  was  call- 
ed, it  was  plain,  that  had  not  James  abdicated  his  throne,  it 
would  not  have  been  filled  by  the  prince  and  princefs  of 
Orange.  Even  that  was  not  done  without  long  debates.  It 
is  well  known  that  king  William's  chief  objeft,  was  to  hum- 
ble the  power  of  France,  and  his  reign  was  fpent  in  an  al- 
moft  uninterrupted  courfe  of  hoftilities  with  that  power,  which 
were  fupported  by  England,  at  an  expence  fliehad  never  known 
before.  The  nation  had  grov/n  cautious,  through  the  expe- 
rience of  the  two  laft  reigns,  and  he  gave  his  confent  to  the 
bill  of  rights^  which  co.^.tained  all  the  people  could  claim, 
for  the  prefervation  of  their  liberties.  The  two  laft  kings  had 
made  a  very  bad  ufe  of  the  whole  national  revenue,  which  was 
put  into  their  hands,  and  which  was  found  to  be  fufficient  to 
raife  and  maintain  a  ftanding  army.  The  revenue  was  there- 
fore divided,  part  was  allotted  for  the  current  national  fervice 
of  the  year,  and  was  to  be  accounted  for  to  parliament,  and 
part,  which  is  ftlll  called  the  civil  lift  money,  was  given  to 
the  king,  for  the  fupport  of  his  houfe  and  dignity. 

It  was  the  juft  fenfe  the  people  had  of  their  civil  and  reli- 
gious rights  alone,  that  could  provoke  the  people  of  England 
to  agree  to  the  late  revolution,  for  they  never  in  other  refpe6i:s 
had  been  at  fo  high  a  pitch  of  wealth  and  profperity,  as  in 
the  year  1688.  The  tonage  of  their  merchant  fhips,  as  ap- 
pears from  Dr.  Davenant,  was,  that  year,  near  double  to  what 
it  had  been  in  1666  ;  and  the  tonage  of  the  royal  navy,  which 
in  1660,  was  only  62,594  tons,  was  in  1688  encreafed  to 
101,032  tons.  The  encreafe  of  the  cuftoms,  and  the  annual 
rental  of  England,  was  in  the  fame  proportion.  It  was  there- 
fore no  wonder,  if  a  ftrong  party,  both  in  the  parliament  and 
nation,  was  formed  againft  the  government,  which  was  hourly 
encreafed  by  the  king's  predileftion  for  the  Dutch.  The  war 
with  France,  which,  on  the  king's  part,  was  far  from  being 
fuccefsful,  required  an  enormous  expence,  and  the  Irifh  con- 
tinued in  general,  faithful  to  king  James.  Many  Englifli, 
who  wifhed  well  to  the  Stuart  family,  dreaded  their  being  re- 
ftored  by  conqueft,  and  the  parliament  enabled  the  king  to 
reduce  Ireland,  and  to  gain  the  battle  of  the  Boyn  againft 
James,  who  there  loft  all  the  military  honour  he  had  acquired 
before.  The  marine  of  f  ranee,  however,  proved  fuperior  to 
that  of  England,  in  the  beginning  of  the  war  j  but  in  the  year 
1692,  that  of  France  received  an  irrecoverable  blow  in  the 
defeat  at  La  Hogue,  which  the  French  feel  to  this  day. 

Invafions  were  threatened,  and  confpiracies  difcovered  every 
diiy  ;igainft  the  government,  and  the  fupply  of  thq  continental 
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war  forced  the  parliament  to  open  new  refourccs  for  money. 
A  land-tax  was  impofed,  and  every  fubjecl's  lands  v/ere  taxed, 
according  to  their  valuations  given  in  by  the  feveral  counties. 
Thofe  who  were  the  moft  loyal,  were  the  heavieft  taxed,  and 
this  prcpofterous  burthen  Itill  continues  ;  but  the  greate^t  and 
boldeft  operation  in  finances,  that  ever  took  place,  was  efta- 
blifhed  in  this  reign,  which  was  carrying  on  the  war  by  bor- 
rowing money  upon  parliamentary  fecurities,  which  form  what 
are  now  called  the  public  funds.  The  chief  proje£^:or  of  this 
fcheme,  is  faid  to  have  been  Charles  Montague,  afterwards 
lord  Halifax.  His  chief  argument  for  fuch  a  project  was,  that 
it  would  oblige  the  moneyed  part  of  the  nation  to  befriend  the 
revolution  intereft,  becaufe  after  lending  their  money,  they 
could  have  no  hopes  of  being  repaid,  but  by  fupporting  that 
intereft,  and  that  the  weight  of  taxes  would  oblige  the  com- 
mercial people  to  be  more  induftnous.  How  well  thofe  views 
have  been  anfwered,  is  needlefs  to  obferve,  as  I  have  already 
mentioned  the  prcfent  ftate  of  public  credit, 

William,  notvvithftanding  the  vaft  fervice  he  had  done  to 
the  nation,  and  the  public  benefits  which  took  place  under  his 
aufpiccs,  particularly  in  the  eftablifhment  of  the  bank  of 
Englantf,  and  the  recoining  the  filver  money,  met  with  fo 
many  mortifications  from  his  parliament,  that  he  actually  rc- 
folved  upon  an  abdication,  and  had  drawn  up  a  fpeech  for  that 
purpofc,  which  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  fupprefs.  He  long 
bore  the  aftronts  he  met  with  in  hopes  of  being  fupported  in 
his  war  with  France,  but  at  laft,  in  1697,  he  was  forced  to 
conclude  the  peace  of  Ryfwick  with  the  French  king,  who 
acknowledged  his  title  to  the  crown  of  England.  By  this 
time  William  had  lofl  his  queen,  but  the  government  w^as 
continued  in  his  perfon.  After  peace  was  rcltored,  the  com- 
mons obliged  him  to  difband  his  army,  all  but  an  inconfider- 
Able  number,  and  to  difmifs  his  favourite  Dutch  guards.  To- 
wards the  end  of  his  reign  his  fears  of  feeing  the  whole  Spa- 
nifh  m.onarchy  in  pofTeiTion  of  France  at  the  death  of  the  ca- 
tholic king  Charles  II.  which  was  every  day  expected,  led  him 
into  a  very  impolitic  meafure,  which  was  the  Partition  treaty 
with  France,  by  which  that  monarchy  was  to  be  divided  be- 
tween the  houfes  of  Bourbon  and  Auilria.  This  treaty  was 
hif^hly  refcntcd  by  the  parliament,  and  fome  of  his  miniflry 
were  impeached  for  advifmg  it.  It  is  thought  that  William 
faw  his  error  when  it  was  too  late.  His  minif^:ers  were  ac- 
quitted from  their  impeachment,  and  the  death  of  king  James 
difcovered  the  infmcerity  of  the  French  court,  which  imme« 
^iately  proclaimed  his  fon  kine  of  Great  Britain, 
-  ^  ^  •      *  *^  This 
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This  perfidy  rendered  William  again  popular  in  England. 
The  two  houfes  puffed  the  bill  of  abjuration,  and  an  addrefs 
for  a  war  with  France.  The  laft  and  moft  glorious  a6t]  of 
William's  reign  was  his  paffing  the  bill  for  fettling  the  fuccef- 
fion  to  the  crown  in  the  houfe  of  Hanover,  on  the  twelfth  of 
June,  lyoi^  His  death  was  haftened  by  a  fall  he  had  from  his 
horfe,  foon  after  he  had  renewed  the  grand  alliance  againlt 
France,  on  the  eighth  of  March,  1702,  the  ^zd  year  of  his 
^e,  and  the  14th  of  his  reign  in  England.  This  prince  was 
not  made  by  nature  for  popularity.  His  manners  were  cold 
and  forbidding.  His  notions  of  national  government  inclined 
towards  defpotifm  3  and  it  was  obferved,  that  though  he  owed 
his  royalty  to  the  whigs,  yet  he  favoured  the  tories,  as  qften 
35  he  could  do  it  with  fafety.  The  refcue  and  prefervatioa 
of  religion  and  public  liberty  were  the  chief  glories  of  Wil- 
liam's reign,  for  England  under  him  fuffered  feverely  both  by 
fea  and  land,  and  the  public  debt,  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
amounted  to  the  then  unheard  of  fum  of  14,000,000.  I  have 
nothing  to  add  after  this,  as  to  the  general  ftate  of  England 
in  the  beginning  of  the  i8th  century. 

Anne,  princefs  of  Denmark,  being  the  next  proteftant  heijr 
to  her  father  James  U.  fucceeded  king  William  in  the  throne^ 
As  fhe  had  been  ill  treated  by  the  late  king,  it  was  thought 
.-fhe  would  have  deviated  from  his  meafures,  but  the  behaviour 
of  the  French  in  acknowledging  the  title  of  her  brother,  wha 
has  fince  been  well  knov/n  by  the  name  of  the  pretender,  left 
her  no  choice,  and  fne  r^folved  to  fulfil  all  William's  engage- 
ments with  his  allies,  and  to  employ  the  earl  of  Marlborough, 
who  had  been  imprifoned  in  the  late  reign  on  a  fufpicion  of 
Jacobitifm,  and  whofe  wife  was  her  favourite,  as  her  general. 
She  could  not  have  made  a  better  choice  of  a  general  and  a 
ftatefman,  for  that  earl  excelled  in  both.  No  fooner  was  he 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  Englifh  army  abroad,  than  his  ge- 
nius and  activity  gave  a  new  turn  to  the  war,  and  he  became 
as  much  the  favourite  of  the  Dutch  as  his  wife  was  of  ri.e 
queen. 

Charles  H.  of  Spain,  in  confequence  of  the  intrigues  of 
France,  and  at  the  fame  time  refenting  the  Partition  treaty, 
in  which  his  confent  had  not  been  afked,  left  his  whole  domi- 
nions by  will  to  Philip,  duke  of  Anjou,  grandfon  of  Lewis 
XIV.  and  Philip  was  immediately  proclaimed  king  of  Spain, 
which  laid  the  foundation  of  the  family  alliance,  that  ffill 
fubfifts,  between  France  and  that  nation.  Philip's  fuccefiion 
was  however  difputed  by  the  fecond  fon  of  the  emperor  of 
Germany,  who  took  upon  himfelf  the  title  of  Charles  III. 
jind  his  caufe  \Yas  favoured  by  the  empire,  England,  Hol- 
land, 
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land,  and  other  powers  who  joined  in  a  confederacy  againft 
the  boule  of  Bourbon,  now  become  more  dangerous  thaji  ever 
iiy  the  acquifition  of  the  whole  Spaniili  dominions. 

I'hc  capital  mcafure  of  continuing  the  war  againft  France 
iieir.g  fixed,  the  queen  found  no  great  difficulty  in  forming  her 
fninillry,  who  were  for  the  molt  part  tories,  and  the  earl  of 
Godolphin,  who  (though  afterwards  a  leading  whig)  was 
thought  all  his  life  to  have  a  prediledtion  for  the  late  king 
James  and  his  queen,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  treafury. 
His  fon  had  married  the  earl  of  Marlborough's  eldelt  daughter, 
and  the  earl  could  trull:  no  other  with  that  important  depart- 
ment. 

I  ihall  hereafter  have  occaGon  to  mention  the  glorious  vic- 
tories obtained  by  the  earl,  who  was  foon  made  duke  of  Marl- 
borough. Thofc  of  Blenheim  and  Ramilit-s  gave  the  firft 
cftc'd:ual  checks  to  the  French  power.  By  that  of  Blenheim, 
the  empire  of  Germany  was  Hived  from  immediate  deftrudtion, 
Though  prince  Eugene  was  that  day  joined  in  command  with 
the  duke,  yet  the  glory  of  the  day  was  confclledly  owing  to 
the  latter.  I'he  French  general  'I'allard  Vv^as  tnken  prifoner, 
and  fent  to  Kngkmd  ;  and  20,000  French  and  Bavarians  were 
killed,  wounded,  or  drowned  in  the  Danube,  befides  about 
13,000  who  were  taken,  and  a  proportionable  number  of  can- 
non, artillery,  and  trophies  of  war.  About  the  fame  time, 
the  Fnglifli  admiral,  Sir  George  Rook,  reduced  Gibraltar, 
which  Itill  remains  in  our  pofTcirion.  'i'hc  battle  of  Ramilies 
was  fought  and  gained  under  the  duke  of  Marlborough  alone. 
"Fhe  lols  of  the  enemy  there  has  been  varioufly  reported  ;  it  is 
generally  fuppofcd  to  have  been  8uoo  killed  or  wounded,  and 
6000  taken  prifoners;  but  the  confcquentes  ftiewcd  its  im- 
portance. 

After  the  battle  of  Ramilies,  the  ftates  of  Flanders  aflcm- 
bled  at  Ghent,  and  recognized  Charits  for  their  fovereign, 
while  the  confederates  took  poircffion  of  Louvain,  BrufTels, 
f  l.chlin,  Ghent,  Oudenarde,  Bruges,  and  Antwerp  ;  and 
fev'cral  other  conhderablc  places  in  Flanders  and  Biabant,  and 
acknowledged  the  title  of  king  Charles.  The  next  great  battle 
gained  over  the  French  was  at  Oudenarde,  where  they  loft 
3000  on  the  field,  and  about  70CO  were  taken  prifoners  ;  and 
the  year  after,  September  11,  1709,  the  allies  forced  the 
Freiich  lines  at  Malplaquet,  near  Mons,  with  the  lofs  of 
ab;)Ut  2C,coo  men.  "Fhus  far  1  have  recounted  the  flattering 
fuccciles  of  the  Fngliflj,  but  they  were  attended  with  many 
potions  of  bitter  alloy. 

'i'he  queen  had  fent  a  very  fine  army  to  afTiR  Charles  III. 
in  Sp.jin,  under  the  command  of  lord  Gah.vay  y  but  in  1707, 

after 
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after  he  had  been  joined  by  the  Portuguefe,  the  Engllfh  were 
defeated  in  the  plains  of  Almanza,  chiefly  through  the  cowar- 
dice of  their  allies.  Though  fome  advantages  were  obtained 
at  fea,  yet  that  war  in  general  was  carried  on  to  the  detriment 
if  not  to  the  difgrace  of  England.  Prince  George  of  Den- 
mark", hufband  to  the  queen,  was  then  lord  high  admiral,  but 
he  had  trufted  the  affairs  of  that  board  to  underlings,  who 
were  either  corrupted  or  ignorant,  and  complaints  coming 
from  every  quarter,  with  regard  to  that  department,  the  houfe 
of  commons  were  put  in  very  bad  humour,  nor  did  things  feem 
to  be  much  better  managed  after  the  prince's  death.  The 
immenfe  fums  raifed  for  the  current  fervice  of  the  year  being 
feverely  felt,  and  but  indifferently  accounted  for,  it  appeared 
that  England  had  borne  the  chief  burden  of  the  war  ;  that 
neither  the  Auftrians,  Germans,  nor  Dutch,  had  furniflied 
their  ftipulated  quotas,  and  that  they  trufted  to  the  Englifh 
parliament  for  making  them  good.  A  noble  defign,  which 
had  been  planned  at  the  court,  and  was  to  have  been  executed 
by  the  alHftance  of  the  fleet  of  England,  for  taking  Toulon, 
at  a  vaft  expence,  mifcarried  through  the  felfijfhnefs  of  the 
court  of  Vienna,  whofe  chief  object  of  attention  was  their 
own  war  in  Naples.  At  the  fame  time  England  felt  feverely 
the  fcarcity  of  hands  in  carrying  on  her  trade  and  manufac- 
tures, and  the  French  king,  the  haughty  Lewis  XIV.  now 
profc-ffed  his  readinefs  to  agree  to  almoft  any  terms  the  Englifh 
fhould  prefcribc. 

Thefe  and  many  other  internal  difputes  about  the  preroga- 
tive, the  fucccffion,  religion,  and  other  public  matters,  had 
created  great  ferments  in  the  nation  and  parliament.  The 
queen  ftuck  clofe  to  the  duke  of  Marlborough  and  his  friends, 
who  finding  that  the  tories  inclined  to  treat  with  France,  put 
themfelves  at  the  head  of  the  whigs,  who  were  for  continuing 
the  war,  from  which  the  duke  and  his  dependents  received 
immenfe  emoluments.  The  failures  of  the  Germans  and 
Dutch  could  not  however  be  longer  diffembled,  and  the  per- 
fonal  intereft  of  the  duchefs  of  iVIarlborough  with  the  queen 
began  to  be  fhaken  by  her  own  infolence. 

The  v/higs  at  laft  were  forced  to  give  way  to  a  treaty,  and 
the  conferences  were  held  at  Gertr'uydenburg.  They  were 
managed  on  the  part  of  England  by  the  duke  of  Marlborough 
and  the  lord  Townfhend,  and  by  the  marquis  de  Torcy  for  the 
French.  It  foon  appeared  that  the  Englifh  plenipotentiaries 
were  not  in  earneft,  and  that  the  Dutch  were  entirely  guided 
by  the  duke  of  Marlborough.  The  French  king  was  gradually 
brought  to  comply  with  all  the  demands  of  the'aliies,  except- 
ing that  of  employing  his  own  troops  againft  the  duke  of 

Anjou, 
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Anjou,  in  Spain,  where  the  fortune  of  war  continued  ftfil 
<ioubtfuI.  All  his  offers  were  rejected  by  the  duke  and  hit 
aflbciate^  and  the  war  was  continued. 

The  unreafonable  haughtinefs  of  the  Englifh  plenipoten- 
tiaries at  Gertruydenburg  faved  France,  and  affairs  from  that 
day  took  a  turn  in  their  favour.  Means  were  found  to  con- 
vince the  queen,  who  was  not  deftitute  of  fenfe,  and  faithfully- 
attached  to  the  church  of  England,  that  the  war  in  the  end, 
if  continued,  muft  prove  ruinous  to  her  and  her  people,  and 
that  the  whigs  were  no  friends  to  the  national  religion.  The 
general  cry  of  the  people  was  that  the  church  w^as  in  danger, 
-which,  though  groundlefs,  had  great  cffe61s.  One  Sacheverel, 
an  ignorant,  worthlefs  preacher,  had  efpoufed  this  clamour 
In  one  of  his  fcrmons,  with  the  ridiculous,  impradlicable 
doctrines  of  paffive  obedience  and  non-refiftancc.  It  was,  21s 
it  were,  agreed  by  both  parties  to  try  their  ftrength  in  this 
man's  cafe.  He  was  impeached  by  the  commons,  and  found 
guilty  by  tlie  lords,  who  ventured  to  pafs  upon  him  only  a 
very  fmall  ccnfure.  After  this  trial  the  queen's  affections 
were  entirclv  alienated  from  the  duchefs  of  Marlborough,  and 
the  whig  adminiftration.  Her  friends  loft  their  places,  which 
•were  fupplicd  by  tories,  and  even  the  command  of  the  army 
■was  taken  from  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  and  given  to  the 
ilukc  of  Ormond,  who  produced  orders  for  a  cefl'ation  of 
arms  ;  but  they  were  difregarded  by  the  queen's  allies  in  the 
Britifh  pay. 

Conferences  were  opened  for  a  peace  at  Utrecht,  to  which  the 
queen  and  the  French  king  fcnt  plenipotentiaries,  and  the 
allies  being  defeated  at  Denain,  they  grew  fenfible  that  they 
were  no  match  for  the  French,  now  that  they  were  abandoned 
by  theEnglifh.  In  fhort,  the  terms  were  agreed  upon  between 
France  and  England.  The  reader  needs  not  be  informed  of 
the  particular  cefTions  made  by  the  French,  cfpecially  that  of 
Dunkirk  ;  hut  after  all,  the  peace  would  have  been  indefen- 
sible had  it  not  been  for  the  death  of  the  emperor  Jofeph,  by 
which  his  brother  Charles  HI.  for  whom  the  war  was  chiefly 
undertaken,  became  emperor  of  Germany,  as  well  as  king  of 
Spain,  and  the  bad  faith  of  the  Englifli  allies,  in  not  fulfilling 
their  engagements,  and  throwing  upon  the  Britifh  parliament 
almoft  the  whole  weight  of  the  war,  not  to  mention  the 
exhaufted  ftate  of  the  kingdom.  Mr.  Harley,  who  was  crea- 
ted earl  of  Oxford,  and  lord  high  treafurer  of  England,  was 
then  confidered  as  the  queen's  firft  minifter,  but  the  negocia- 
tions  for  the  peace  went  through  the  hands  of  Mr.  Harley  and 
lord  Bolingbroke,  one  of  the  principal  fecretaries  of  ftate. 
The  miniftry  endcavcTured  to  ftifle  the  complaints  of  the  whigs. 
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and  the  remonftrances  of  prince  Eugene,  who  arrived  in  Eag* 
iand  on  the  part  of  the  allies,  by  falling  upon  the  contratftors, 
foragers,  and  other  agents  of  the  fleet  and  army,  whom  they 
accufed  of  corrupt  pradfices. 

The  queen  was  at  this  time  in  a  critical  fituation.  The 
whigs,  without  attempting  to  anfwer  the  arguments  of  the 
tories  for  peace,  condemned  it  as  fliameful.  The  majority  of 
the  houfe  of  lords  was  of  that  party,  but  that  of  the  houfe  of 
commons  were  tories.  The  queen  was  afraid  that  the  peers 
would  reject  the  peace,  and  by  an  unprecedented  exercife  of 
her  prerogative  flie  created  twelve  peers  at  one  time,  which 
iecured  the  approbation  of  the  parliament  for  the  peace.  Such 
was  the  ftate  of  affairs  at  this  critical  period  ;  and  I  am  apt  to 
think  from  their  complexion  that  the  queen  had  by  fome  fecrct 
influence,  which  never  has  yet  been  difcovered,  and  was  even 
concealed  frorr;  her  minifters,  inclined  ^to  call  her  brother  to 
the  fucceflion.  The  refl:  of  the  queen's  life  was  rendered 
uneafy  by  the  jarring  of  parties.  The  whigs  demanded  a  writ 
for  the  eie(floral  prince  of  Hanover,  as  duke  of  Cambridge, 
to  come  to  England,  and  fhe  was  obliged  to  difmifs  her  lord 
treafurer,  when  fhe  fell  into  a  lethargic  diforder,  which  carried 
her  off  the  firft  of  Auguft  17 14,  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  her 
age,  and  the  thirteenth  of  her  reign*.  I  have  nothing  to  add 
to  what  I  have  already  faid  of  her  character,  but  that  though 
fhe  was  a  favourite  with  neither  party  in  her  parliament  tiji 
towards  the  end  of  her  reign,  when  the  tories  affetSled  to  idolize 
her,  yet  her  people  dlgnihed  her  with  the  name  of  the  Good 
queen  Anne.  Notwithflianding  all  I  have  faid  of  the  exhaufted 
ftate  of  England  before  the  peace  of  Utrecht  was  concluded, 
yet  the  public  credit  was  little  or  nothing  affe^Sted  by  her 
death,  though  the  national  debt  then  amounted  to  about  fiftv 
millions,  fo  firm  was  the  dependence  of  the  people  upon  the 
iecurity  of  parliament. 

Anne  had  no  ftrength  of  mind,  by  herfelf,  to  carry  znj 
important  refolve  into  execution  5  and  fhe  left  public  meafures 
in  fo  indecifive  a  ftate,  that  upon  her  death  the  fucceffion  took 
place  in  terms  of  the  a£l  of  fettlement,  and  George  I.  elector 
of  Hanover,  was  proclaimed  king  of  Great  Britain,  his  mo- 
ther, who  would  have  been  next  in  fucceflion,  having  died  but 
a  few  days  before.  He  came  over  to  England  with  ftrong  pre- 
poffeffions  againft  the  tory  miniftry,  moft  of  whom  he  dif- 
placed  ;  but  this  did  not  make  any  great  alteration  to  his  pre- 
judice in  England  3  while  the  Scots  were  driven  into  rebellion 
in  1715,  which  was  happily  fuppreffed  the  beginning  of  the  next 

year 

*  And  with  her  cnJf  d  the  Houfe  of  Stewart,  which  froni  the  acceflion  of  Jame:  L 
ai>no  1603,  bad  ftvay^d  the  fceptre  of  England  iii  yms,  and  that  <?f  Sco^Jjin^ 
•MS  V^iTS,  fs<?:ji  th«  r.cc^fiec  of  Robert  JI.  i^yx. 
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rear.  Some  deluded  noblemen  and  gentlemen  in  the  north  of 
England  joined  a  party  of  the  Scotch  rebels,  but  they  were 
furrounded  at  Prefton,  where  they  delivered  up  their  arms,  and 
their  leaders  were  fent  prifoners  to  London,  where  Tome  of 
them  fufFered.  The  tories  and  Jacobites,  however,  raifed 
mobs  and  commotions  at  London,  Oxford,  and  other  parrs 
of  England,  but  they  were  foon  fuppreffed  by  making  their 
ri/igleadtrs  examples  of  juftice.  Lord  Oxford  was  imprifoned 
for  three  years,  but  the  capital  profecution  of  him  by  the  whigs 
for  the  hand  he  had  in  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  was  fccretly  dif- 
approved  of  by  the  king,  and  dropped. 

After  all,  the  nation  was  in  fuch  adifpofition  that  them"ni- 
ftry  durft  not  venture  to  call  a  new  parliament,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  that  which  was  fitting  voted  a  continuance  of  their 
duration  from  three  to  feven  years,  which  is  thouG^ht  to  have 
been  the  greateft  llretch  of  parliamentary  power  ever  known. 
Several  other  extraordinary  mcafures  took  place  about  the  fame 
time.  Mr.  Shippen,  an  excellent  fpeaker,  and  member  of 
parliament,  was  ient  to  the  Tower  for  faying  that  the  king's 
fpcech  was  calculated  for  the  meridian  of  Hanover  rather  than 
«f  London  ;  and  ofie  Matthews,  a  young  journeyman  printer, 
was  hanged  for  compofing  a  filly  pamphlet,  that  in  later  times 
would  not  have  been  thought  worthy  of  animadverfion.  The 
rruth  is,  the  whig  miniftry  were  excefTively  jealous  of  every 
thing  that  feemed  to  aftevSl  their  maftcr's  title,  and  George  L. 
though  a  fagacious,  moderate  prince,  undoubtedly  rendered 
Kngland  too  fubfervicnt  to  his  continental  conne£lions,  which, 
were  various  and  complicated.  He  quarrelled  with  the  czar  of 
Mufcovy  about  their  German  concerns,  and  had  not  Charles 
XIL  king  of  Sweden  been  killed  fo  critically  as  he  was.  Great 
Britain  probably  would  have  been  invaded  by  thofe  northern 
conquerors,  great  preparations  being  made  for  that  purpofe. 

In  1718  he  quarrelled  with  Sj  ain  on  account  of  the  qua- 
druple alliance,  that  had  been  formed  by  Great  Britain, 
France,  Germany,  and  the  itates  general  ;  and  his  admiral. 
Sir  George  Byng,  by  his  orders,  deftroyed  the  Spanifli  fleet 
near  S)  racufe.  A  trifling  war  with  Spain  then  commenced, 
but  it  was  foon  ended  by  the  Spaniards  delivering  up  Sardinia 
and  Sicily,  the  former  to  the  duke  of  Savoy  and  the  latter  t* 
the  emperor. 

A  national  punifhment  difi-crent  from  plague,  peftilence, 
and  famine,  overtook  England  in  the  year  1720,  by  the  fudden 
rife' of  the  South-Sea  Stock,  one  of  the  trading  companies. 
This  company  was  but  of  late  erection,  and  was  owing  to  a 
fcheme  of  carrying  on  an  exclufivc  trade,  and  making  a  fet- 
tlemcnt  in  the  South-Seas,  which  had  been  formed  in  1711.' 
In  1720  the  company  obtained  an  a^t  to  cncreafe  their  capital 
A  '  ftock 
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flock  by  redeeming  the  public  debts  ;  and  was  then  Invelled 
with  the  afliento  of  negroes,  which  had  been  ftipulated  betweea 
Great  Britain  and  Spain.  In  fhort,  it  became  fo  favourite  a 
company,  that  by  the  twentieth  of  June  this  year,  their  ftocic 
rofe  to  890  per  cent,  and  afterwards  to  1000  ;  but  before  the 
end  of  September  it  fell  to  150,  by  which  thoufands  were 
involved  in  ruin.  Xhough  this  might  be  owing  to  the  incon- 
fiderate  avarice  of  the  fubfcribers,  yet  the  public  imagined  that 
the  miniftrv  had  contributed  to  the  calamity  ;  and  fome  of  the 
directors  infuiuated  as  if  the  minifter^  and  their  friends  had 
been  the  chief  gainers.  The  latter,  however,  had  the  addrefs 
to  efcape  without  cenfure,  but  the  parliament  palfed  a  bill 
which  conlifcated  the  eftates  of  the  directors,  with  an  allow- 
ance for  their  maintenance  ;  a  poor  reparation  for  the  public 
injuries. 

The  Jacobites  thought  to  avail  themfelves  of  the  national 
difcontentof  the  South-Sea  fcheme,  and  England's  conne<5i:ions 
with  the  continent,  which  every  day  encreafed.  One  Layer^ 
a  lawyer,  was  tried  and  executed  for  high-treafon.  Several 
perfons  of  great  quality  and  diftin<5tion  were  apprehended  on 
fufpicion,  but  the  ftorm  fell  chiefly  on  Francis  Atterbury^ 
lord  bifliop  of  Rochefter,  who  was  deprived  of  his  fee  and  feat 
in  parliament,  and  banillied  for  life.  This  muft  have  beca 
at  befl:  an  idle  plot,  and  the  reality  of  it  has  never  been  dsf- 
covered,  fo  that  the  juftice  of  the  bifhop*s  cenfure  has  berii 
queftioned.  After  the  ferment  of  this  plot  had  fubfided,  thr 
miniftry,  who  were  all  in  the  intereft  of  Hanover,  ventured 
upon  feveral  bold  meafures,  in  fome  of  which  the  national 
intereft  if  not  honour  was  evidently  facrinced  to  that  ele<51:orate. 
The  crown  of  Great  Britain  was  engaged  in  every  continental 
difpute,  however  remote  it  was  from  her  intereft  ;  and  a  dif-^ 
ference  ftill  fubfifting  between  the  courts  of  Madrid  and 
Vienna,  it  was  agreed  that  it  fliould  be  determined  by  a  con- 
grefs  to  be  held  at  Cambray,  under  the  aufpices  of  France. 
This  congrefs  proved  abortive,  and  England  was  involved  in 
frefli  difficulties  on  account  of  Hanover.  So  fluftuating  was 
the  ftate  of  Europe  at  this  time,  that  in  September  1725,  a 
frefli  treaty  was  concluded  at  Hanover  between  the  Kings  of 
Great  Britain,  France,  and  Prullia,  to  counterbalance  an 
alliance  that  had  been  formed  between  the  courts  of  Vienna 
and  Madrid.  A  fquadron  was  fent  to  the  Baltic,  another  to 
the  Mediterranean,  and  a  third,  under  admiral  Hofier,  to  ti^e 
Welt  Indies  to  watch  the  Spanifli  plate  fleets.  This  lafl:  v/as 
a  fatal  as  well  as  an  inglorious  expedition.  The  admiral  and 
moft  of  his  men  perifhed  by  epidemical  difeafes,  and  the  hulics 
af  his  fbips  rotted  fo  as  to  render  them  uuflt  for  fervice.  The  ' 
^  ■■  management 
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management  of  the  Spaniards  was  little  better.  They  loft 
near  10,000  men  in  the  fiege  of  Gibraltar,  which  they  were 
obliged  to  raife.  The  king,  in  his  fpeech  to  the  parliament, 
publicly  accuied  the  emperor  of  a  defign  to  place  the  pretender 
upon  the  throne  of  Great  Britain,  but  this  was  ftrenuoufly 
denied  by  baron  Palmer,  the  imperial  refident  at  London, 
who  was  therefore  ordered  to  leave  the  kingdom. 

A  quarrel  with  the  imperor  was  the  moft  dangerous  to 
Hanover  of  any  that  could  happen  ;  but  though  an  oppofition 
in  the  houfe  of  commons  was  formed  by  SirWilliamWyndham 
and  Mr.  Pulteney,  the  parliament  continued  to  be  more  and 
more  lavifh  in  granting  money,  and  raifmg  enormous  fubfidies 
for  the  protediion  of  Hanover,  to  the  kings  of  Denmark  and 
Sweden,  and  the  landgrave  of  HelFe  Caflel.  Such  was  the 
ftate  of  affairs  in  Eurcpe,  when  George  I.  fuddenly  died  oil 
the  eleventh  of  June  1727,  at  Ofnaburgh,  in  the  Axty-eighth 
year  of  his  age,  and  the  thirteenth  of  his  reign.  This  period 
is  too  late  to  offer  any  thing  new  by  way  of  obfervation  on 
national  improvements.  The  reign  of  George  I,  is  remarkable 
for  the  incredible  number  of  bubbles  and  cheating  proje6i:s,  to 
which  it  gave  rife,  and  for  the  great  alteration  of  the  fyftem 
of  Europe,  by  the  concern  which  the  Englifh  took  in  the 
affairs  of  the  continent.  The  inftitution  of  the  finking  fund 
for  diminifliing  the  national  debt,  is  likewifc  owing  to  this 
period.  The  value  of  the  northern  parts  of  the  kingdom 
began  now  to  be  better  underftood  than  formerly,  and  the  ftate 
of  manufactures  began  to  fhift.  This  was  chiefly  owing  to 
the  unequal  diftribution  of  the  land  tax,  which  rendered  it 
difficult  for  the  poor  to  fubfift  in  certain  counties,  which  had 
been  forward  in  si v ins  in  the  true  value  of  their  eftates  when 
that  tax  took  place. 

Sir  Robert  Walpole  was  confidered  as  firft  minifter  of  Eng- 
land when  George  I.  died,  and  fome  differences  having  hap- 
pened between  him  and  the  prince  of  Wales,  it  was  generally 
thought  upon  the  acctffioii  of  the  latter  to  the  crown  that  Sir 
Robert  would  be  difplaced.  That  might  have  been  the  cafe 
could  another  perfon  have  been  found  equally  capable,  as  he 
was,  to  manage  the  houfe  of  commons,  and  to  gratify  that 
predilection  for  Hanover  which  George  II.  inherited  from  his 
father.  No  minifter  ever  underftood  better  the  temper  of  the 
people  of  England,  and  none  perhaps  ever  tried  it  more.  He 
iilled  all  places  of  power,  truft,  and  profit,  and  almoft  the 
houfe  of  commons  itfelf,  with  his  own  creatures  ;  but  peace 
was  his  darling  object,  becaufe  he  thought  that  war  muft  be 
fatal  to  his  power.  The  times  are  too  recent  for  me  to  enter 
upon  particulars.    It  is  fufficient  tgfay,  that  during  his  long 
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afeiniftra'tion  he  never  loft  a  queftion  that  he  was  in  earnefl: 
to  carry.  The  excife  fcheme  was  the  firft  meafure  that  gave  a 
ftock  to  his  power,  and  even  that  he  eould  have  carried,  had 
he  not  been  afraid  of  the  fpirit  of  the  people  without  doors, 
which  might  have  either  produced  an  infurredlion,  or  endan- 
gered his  intereft  in  the  next  general  election.  Having  coni-, 
promifed  all  differences  v/ith  Spain,  he  filled  all  the  courts  of 
Europe  \vith  embaffies  and  negociations,  and  the  new  parlia- 
ment gratified  him  with  the  means  of  performing  his  engage- 
ments. He  continiled  and  enlarged  the  fubiidies  paid  to  the 
German  princes  for  the  fecurity  of  Hanover,  and  had  even  the 
Mdrefs  to  obtain  from  time  to  time  votes  of  credit  for  fulfilling 
fiis  fn'termediate  engagement's,  and  in  the  mean  V/'liile,  to  amufe 
tlie  public,  he  fuffered  enquiries  into  the  Hate  of  the  jails, 
and  other  niatters  that  did  not  affe<5l  his  own  power,  to 
proceed.  , 

Hi's  pacific  fyftem  brought  him,  however,  Into  inconvenieri-* 
ci'es  both  at  home  and  abroad.  He  encouraged  the  Spaniards, 
to  continue  their  depredations  upon  the  Britifh  flipping  in  thb. 
American  fea's,  and  the  French  to  treat  the  Engl ifh  court  witH 
infolence  and  neglecSt.  At  home,  many  of  the  great  peprs^ 
thought  therrifelves  flighted,  and  they  interefted  themfelves 
more  than  ever  they  had  done  in  elections.  This,  together" 
with  the  dilguft  of  the  people  at  the  propofed  excife  fchernCj^ 
about  the  year  1736  and  1737,  cncreafed  the  rhinority  in  the 
houfe  of  commons  to  130,  fome  of  whom  were  as  able  mea 
and  as  good  fpeakers  as  ever  had  fat  in  a  parliament,  and  taking, 
advantage  of  the  encreafing  complaints  againft  the  Spaniards,^ 
they  gave  the  minifter  great  uneafinefs.  Having  thus  fheVh^ 
Wal pole's  adminiftration  in  the  unfavourable,  it  is  but  juftj 
we  turn  to  the  moft  advantageous  light  it  will  admit  of]  \  ■A  ji\ 

He  filled  the  courts  of  juftice  with  able  and' upright  ju^gesV- 
nor  was  he  ever  known  to  attempt  any  perverfion  of  the  known 
laws  of  the  kingdom.  He  was  fo  far  frorh  checking  the  fr?^- 
dom  of  debate,  that  he  bore  with  equanimity  the  moft  fcurrilou^^ 
ahufe  that  was  thrown  out  to  his  face.  He  gave  way  to  ojii! 
or  two  profecutions  for  libels,  in  complaifance  to  his  friends,' 
who  thought  themfelves  affe61:ed  by  them,  and  it  cannot '^Ke- 
denied  that  the  prefs  of  England  never  was  more  open  or  free, 
than  during  his  adminiftration.  If  he  managed  the  majority" 
of  parliament  by  corruption,  which  is  the  main  charge  agaiijil. 
him,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  his  enemies  were  often  influ- 
enced  by  no  very  laudable  motives,  and  that  tfie  attempt  they 
made,  without  fpecifying  any  charge,  to  remove  him  frorn  hia. 
majefty's  councils  and  prefence  for  ever,  was  illegal  and. un-, 
juft.    As  to  his  pacific  fyftem,  it  certainly  more  than  re'paid 
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fo  the  nation  all  that  was  required  to  fupport  it,  by  the  er>- 
creafe  of  her  trade  and  the  improvement  of  her  manufa(5lures. 

With  regard  to  the  king's  own  perfonal  concern  in  public 
matters,  Walpole  was  rather  his  minifter  than  his  favourite, 
and  his  majefty  often  hinted  to  him,  as  Walpole  himfelf  has 
been  heard  to  acknowledge,  that  he  was  refponfible  for  all  the 
meafures  of  government.  The  debates  concerning  the  Spanifh 
depredations  in  the  Weft  Indies,  and  the  proofs  that  were 
brought  to  fupport  the  complaints  of  the  merchants,  made  at 
laft  an  impreffion  even  upon  many  of  Walpole's  friends.  The 
heads  of  the  oppofition  in  both  houfes  of  parliament  accufed 
the  minifter  of  having  by  the  treaty  of  Seville,  and  other  nego- 
tiations, introduced  a  branch  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon  into 
Italy,  and  deprefled  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  the  antient  and 
natural  ally  of  England.  They  expofed,  with  invincible  force 
of  eloquence  and  reafoning,  the  injuftice  and  difgrace  as  well 
as  lofs  arifmg  from  the  Spanifli  depredations,  and  the  neceflity 
of  repelling  force  by  force.  Sir  Robert  adhered  to  his  pacific 
fyftem,  and  concluded  a  fhameful  and  indefenfible  compromife, 
under  the  title  of  a  convention,  with  the  court  of  Spain,  which 
produced  a  war  with  that  nation. 

Qiieen  Caroline,  confort  to  George  11.  had  been  always  a 
firm  friend  to  the  minifter,  but  fhe  died  when  a  variance  fub- 
fifted  between  the  king  and  his  fon  the  prince  of  Wales.  The 
latter  complained,  that  through  Walpole's  influence  he  was 
deprived  not  only  of  the  power  but  the  provifion  to  which  his 
birth  entitled  him,  and  he  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the  oppo- 
fition with  fo  much  firmnefs,  that  it  was  generally  forefeen 
that  Walpole*s  power  was  drawing  to  a  crifis.  Admiral  Ver- 
non, who  hated  the  minifter,  was  fent  with  a  fquadron  of  fix 
ftiips  to  the  Weft  Indies,  where  he  took  and  demoliflied  Porto 
Bello  ;  but  being  a  hot,  impraiflicable  man,  he  mifcarried  in 
his  other  attempts,  efpecially  that  upon  Carthagena,  in  which 
many  thoufands  of  Britifti  lives  were  wantonly  thrown  away. 
The  oppofition  exulted  in  Vernon's  fuccefs,  and  imputed  his 
mifcarriages  to  the  minifter's  ftarving  the  war,  by  with-hold- 
jng  the  means  for  carrying  it  on.  The  general  eleflion  ap- 
proaching, fo  prevalent  was  the  intereft  of  the  prince  of  Wales 
in  England,  and  that  of  the  duke  of  Argyle  in  Scotland,  that 
a  majority  was  returned  to  parliament  who  were  no  friends  to 
the  minifter,  and  after  a  few  trying  divifions  he  retired  from 
the  houfe,  rcfigned  hjs  employments,  and  fome  days  after  was 
created  earl  of  Orford. 

George  II.  bore  the  lofs  of  his  minifter  with  the  greateft 
equanimity,  and  even  conferred  titles  of  honour  and  pofts  of 
diftin<^on  upon  the  heads  of  the  oppofition.    By  this  time, 
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the  death  of  the  emperor  Charles  VI.  the  danger  of  the  prag- 
matic fan<Stion  (which  meant  the  fucceflion  of  his  daughter  to 
the  Auftrian  dominions)  through  the  ambition  of  France, 
who  had  filled  all  Germany  with  her  armies,  and  many  other 
concurrent  caufes,  induced  George  to  take  the  leading  part  in 
a  continental  war.  He  was  encouraged  to  this  by  lord  Car-* 
teret,  afterwards  earl  of  Granville,  an  able,  but  a  headlirong 
minifter,  whom  George  had  made  his  fecretary  of  Itate,  and, 
indeed,  by  the  voice  of  the  nation  in  general.  George  accord- 
ingly put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  his  army,  fought  and  gained 
the  battle  of  Dettingen,  and  his  not  fufFering  his  general,  the 
earl  of  Stair,  to  improve  the  blow,  was  thought  to  proceed 
from  tendernefs  for  his  electoral  dominions.  This  partiality 
created  a  univerfal  flame  in  England,  and  the  clamour  raifed 
againft  his  lord/hip's  meafures  was  encreafed  by  the  duke  of 
Newcaftle  and  his  brother,  lord  chancellor  Hardwicke,  the 
lord  Harrington,  and  other  minifters,  who  refigned,  or  offered 
to  refign  their  places  if  lord  Carteret  fhould  retain  his  influence 
in  the  cabinet.  His  majefty  was  obliged  to  give  way  to  what 
he  thought  was  the  voice  of  his  people,  and  he  indulged  them 
with  accepting  the  fervices  of  fome  gentlemen  who  never  had 
been  confidered  as  zealous  friends  to  the  houfe  of  Hanover* 
After  various  removals,  Mr.  Pelham  was  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  treafury,  and  appointed  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and 
confequently  was  confidered  as  firft  minifter,  or  rather  the 
power  of  the  premierftiip  was  divided  between  him  and  his 
brother  the  duke  of  Newcaftle. 

Great  Britain  was  then  engaged  in  a  very  expenfive  war 
both  againft  the  French  and  Spaniards,  and  her  enemies 
fought  to  avail  themfelves  of  the  general  difcontent  that  had 
prevailed  in  England  on  account  of  Hanover,  and  which,  even 
in  parliamentary  debates,  exceeded  the  bounds  of  duty.  This 
naturally  fuggefted  to  them  the  idea  of  applying  to  the  pre- 
tender, who  refided  at  Rome,  and  he  agreed  that  his  fon 
Charles,  who  was  a  fp rightly  young  man,  fliould  repair  to 
France,  from  whence  he  fet  fail,  and  narrowly  efcaped  with  a 
few  followers  in  a  frigate  to  the  weftern  coafts  of  Scotland, 
between  the  iflands  of  Mull  and  Skey,  where  he  difcovered 
himfelf,  affembled  his  followers,  and  publifhed  a  manifeftq 
exciting  the  nation  to  a  rebellion.  It  is  neceffary,  before  we 
relate  the  unaccountable  fuccefs  of  this  enterprize,  to  make  a 
fliort  retrofpe£l  to  foreign  parts. 

The  war  of  1741  proved  unfortunate  in  the  Weft  Indies^ 
through  the  fatal  divifions  between  admiral  Vernon  and  general 
Wentworth,  who  commanded  the  land  troops,  and  it  was 
thgught  that  abovs  20,000  Britifh  foldier*  a;id  feamen  periflied 
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in  the  impra^licable  attempt  of  Carthagena,  and  the  irtclc-* 

mency  of  the  air  and  climate  during  other  idle  expeditions. 
The  year  1742  had  been  fpent  in  negociations  with  the  courts 
of  Peterfburgh  and  Berlin,  which,  though  expenfive,  proved 
of  little  or  no  fervlce  to  Great  Britain,  fo  that  the  victory  of 
Dettingen  left  the  French  troops  in  much  the  fame  fituation 
as  before.    A  difference  between  the  admirals  Matthews  and 
Leftock  had  fuffcrcd  the  Spanifh  and  French  fleets  to  efcape 
out  of  Toulon  v/ith  but  little  lofs  ;  and  foon  after  the  French, 
v/ho  had  before  a61ed  only  as  allies  to  the  Spaniards,  declared 
war  againft  Great  Britain,  who,  in  her  turn,  declared  war 
againft  the  French.    The  Dutch,  the  natural  allies  of  Eng- 
land, during  this  war  carried  on  a  moft  lucrative  trade,  nor 
could  they  be  brought  to  adt  againft  the  French,  till  the  peo- 
ple entered  into  alfociations  and  infurreiSlions  againft  the 
government.    Their  marine  was  in  a  miferable  condition, 
and  when  they  at  laft  fent  a  body  of  troops  to  join  the  Britifh 
and  Auftrian  armieSj  which,  indeed,  had  been  wretchedly 
commanded  for  one  or  two  campaigns,  they  did  it  with  fo 
bad  a  grace,  that  it  was  plain  they  did  not  intend  to  act  in 
earncft.    When  the  duke  of  Cumberland  took  upon  himfelf 
the  command  of  the  army,  the  French,  to  the  great  reproach 
of  the  allies,  were  almolt  mafters  of  the  barrier  in  the  Nether- 
lands, and  were  befieging  Tournay.    The  duke  attempted  to 
raifr  the  ficge,  but  by  the  coldnefs  of  the  Auftrians,  the  cowar- 
dice of  the  Dutch,  whole  government  all  along  held  a  fecret 
correfpondence  with  France,  and  mifcondutit  fomewhere  elfe, 
he  loft  the  battle  of  Fontenoy,  and  70CO  of  his  beft  men, 
though  it  is  generally  allowed  that  his  difpofitions  were  excel- 
lent, and  both  he  and  his  troops  behaved  with  unexampled 
intrepidity.    To  counterbalance  fuch  a  train  of  misfortunes, 
admiral  Anfon  returned  this  year  to  England,  with  an  im- 
menfe  treafure,  which  he  had  taken  from  the  Spaniards,  in  his 
voyage  round  the  world  ;  and  the  Englifli  commodore  War- 
ren, with  colonel  Pepperel,  took  from  the  French  the  impor- 
tant town  and  fortrefs  of  Louifbourg  in  the  ifland  of  Cape 
Breton. 

Such  was  the  ftate  of  affairs  abroad  in  Auguft  1745,  when 
the  pretender's  cldcft  fon,  at  the  head  of  fome  Highland  fol- 
lowers, furprizcd  and  difarmed  a  party  of  the  king's  troops 
in  the  weftern  Highlands,  and  advanced  with  great  rapidity  to 
Perth.  I  ftiall  only  add  to  what  I  have  already  faid  of  the 
progrefs  and  fuppreffion  of  this  rebellion,  that  it  fpread  too 
great  an  alarm  through  England.  The  government  never  fo 
thoroughly  experienced,  as  it  did  at  that  tim>e,  the  benefit  of 
the  public  debt  for  the  fupport  of  the  revolution.  The  French 
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and.  the  Jacobite  party  (for  fuch  there  was  at  that  time  in 
England)  had  laid  a  deep  fcheme  for  difbcfling  the  Bank  ; 
but  common  danger  aboliflied  all  diflindions,  and  united 
them  in  the  defence  of  on:^  interefi,  which  was  private  pro- 
perty. The  merchants  undertook,  in  their  addrefs  to  the 
king,  to  fupport  it,  by  receiving  bank-notes  in  payment. 
This  feafonable  meafure  faved  public  credit ;  but  the  defeat  of. 
the  rebels  by  the  duke  of  Cumberland  at  Culloden,  and  the 
executions  that  followed,  did  not  reflore  tranquillity  to  Eu- 
rope. Though  the  prince  of  Orange,  fon-in-law  to  his  ma- 
jefty  George  II.  was,  by  the  credit  of  his  majefi-y  and  the 
fpirit  of  the  people  of  the  United  Provinces,  raifed  to  be  their 
ftadtholder,  the  Dutch  never  could  be  brought  to  a(5l  heartily 
in  the  war.  The  allies  were  defeated  at  Val,  near  Maeftricht, 
and  the  duke  of  Cumberland  was  in  danger  of  being  made 
prifoner.  Bergen-op-zoom  was  taken  in  a  manner  that  has 
never  yet  been  accounted  for.  The  allies  fufFered  other  dif- 
graces  on  the  continent ;  and  it  now  became  the  general  opi- 
nion in  England,  that  peace  was  neceffary  to  fave  the  duke 
and  his  army  from  total  deftrudliou.  By  this  time,  however, 
the  French  marine  and  commerce  were  in  danger  of  being 
annihilated  by  the  Englifli  at  fea,  under  the  commands  of  the 
admirals  Anfon,.  Warren,  Hawke,  and  other  gallant  officers  ; 
but  the  Englifh  arms  were  not  fo  fuccefsful  as  could  have  been 
wi'fhed  under  rear  admiral  Bofcawen  in  the  Eaii-Indies.  In 
this  ftate  of  affairs,  the  fucceffes  of  the  French  and  Englifh. 
during  the  war,  may  be  faid  to  have  been  balanced,  and  both 
miniJflrries  turned  their  thoughts  to  peace.  The  queftion  is 
not  yet  decided  which  party  had  the  greateft  reafon  to  defire  it, 
the  French  and  Spaniards  for  the  immenfe  lolfes  they  had 
fuftained  by  fea,  or  the  allies  for  the  difgraces  they  had  fuf- 
fered  by  land. 

Whatever  may  be  in  this,  preliminaries  for  peace  were 
figned  in  April  174^,  and  a  definitive  treaty  was  concluded  at 
Aix-la-Chap"elle,  in  Oitober,  the'  bafis  of  which  was  the 
reftitution  on.  both  fides  of  all  places  taken  during  the'war. 
The  number  of  prizes  taken  by  the  Englifh  in  this  v/ar,  from 
its  commencement  to  the  Tigning  the  preliminaries  of  peace, 
was  3434;  namely,  1249  ^^'^^  the  Spaniards,  and  2185  front 
the  French  ;  and  that  they  lofl"  during  the  war,  3238  ;  1360 
being  takren  by  the  Spaniards,  and  1878  by  the  French.  Seve- 
ral of  the  fhips  taken  from  the  Spaniards  were  immenfely  rich  j 
fo  that  the  balance  upon  the  whole  amounted  to  almofl  two 
millions,  in  favour  of  the  Englifh.  Such  is  ihe  grofs  calcu- 
lation on  both  fides,  but  the  confequences  plainly  proved  that 
the  loffes  of  the  French  and  Spaniards  mufV  have  been  much 
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greater.  The  vaft  fortunes  made  by  private  perfons  in  Eng- 
land all  of  a  fudden,  fufficiently  (hewed  that  immenfe  fum« 
had  not  been  brought  to  the  public  account ;  but  the  greateft 
proof  was,  that  next  year  the  intereft  of  the  national  debt 
was  reduced  from  four  to  three  and  a  half  per  cent,  for  feven 
years,  after  which  the  whole  was  to  ftand  reduced  to  three 
per  cent. 

This  was  the  boldeft  ftroke  of  financing  that  ever  was 
;ittempted  perhaps  in  any  country,  confidently  with  public 
faith  ;  for  the  creditors  of  the  government,  after  a  fmall  in- 
cfFe(S^:ual  oppofition,  continued  their  money  in  the  funds,  and 
z  few  who  fold  out  even  made  intereft  to  have  it  replaced  on 
the  fame  fecurity,  or  were  paid  ofF  their  principal  fums  out  of 
the  fmking  fund.  This  was  an  aera  of  improvements  ;  Mr. 
Pelham's  candour  and  rectitude  of  adminiftration  leaving  him 
few  or  no  enemies  in  parliament,  and  he  omitted  no  oppor- 
tunity of  carrying  into  execution  every  fcheme  for  the  im- 
provement of  commerce,  manufactures,  and  the  fiflieries ; 
the  benefits  of  which  were  felt  during  the  fucceeding  war,  and 
are  to  this  day.  Every  intelligent  perfon,  however,  confi- 
dered  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  as  no  better  than  an  armed 
ceflation  of  hoftilities.  The  French  employed  themfelves  in 
recruiting  and  repairing  their  marine,  and  had  laid  a  deep 
fcheme  for  polTefrmg  themfelves  of  the  Britifh  back  fettlements 
in  America,  and  for  cutting  ofF  all  communication  between 
the  Englifh  and  the  native  Indians,  in  which  cafe  our  colonies 
muft  have  been  reduced  to  a  narrow  flip  on  the  coafts,  without 
the  means  of  getting  any  fubfiftance  but  from  the  mother 
country.  Fortunately  for  Great-Britain,  they  difclofed  their 
intention  by  entering  upon  hoftilities  before  they  had  power  to 
fupport  them. 

In  the  mean  while,  a  new  treaty  of  commerce  was  figned 
Zt  Madrid,  between  Great-Britain  and  Spain,  by  which,  in 
confideration  of  ioo,OOol.  the  South-Sea  company  gave  up 
9II  their  future  claims  to  the  alTiento  contraft,  by  virtue  of 
which,  that  company  had  fupplied  the  Spanifti  Weft-Indies 
with  negroes.  In  March,  1750,  died,  univerfally  lamented, 
his  royal  highnefs  Frederic  prince  of  Wales.  In  May  175 1, 
^n  a6t  pafTed  for  regulating  the  commencement  of  the  year, 
^y  which  the  old  ftile  was  aboliftied,  and  the  new  ftile  efta- 
blifhed,  to  the  vaft  conveniency  of  the  fubjeCl.  This  wa^ 
^lone  by  fmking  eleven  days  in  September  1752,  and  thereafter 
beginning  the  year  on  the  firft  of  January.  In  1753  the 
famous  a6t  pafi'ed  for  preventing  clandeftine  marriages  5  but 
whether  it  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  fubjedl  is  a  point  that  is 
llill  ypry  ^ueftionable.    The  public  of  England  about  thi^ 
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t^'me  fuftained  an  immenfe  lofs  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Pelham, 
who  was  indifputably  the  honeiteft,  wifeft,  the  moft  popular, 
and  therefore  the  moft  fuccefsful  minifter  England  had  ever 
fcen. 

The  barefaced  encroachments  of  the  French,  who  had 
built  forts  on  our  back  fettlements  in  America,  and  the  difpo- 
fitions  they  made  for  fending  over  vaft  bodies  of  veteran  troops 
to  fupport  thofe  encroachments,  produced  a  wonderful  fpirit 
in  England,  efpecially  after  admiral  Bofcawen  was  ordered 
with  eleven  fhips  of  the  line,  befides  a  frigate  and  two  regi- 
ments, to  fail  to  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  where  he  came 
up  with  and  took  two  French  m.en  of  war,  the  reft  of  their 
fleet  efcaping  up  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  by  the  ftraits  of 
Belleille.  No  fooner  was  it  known  that  hoftilities  were  begun,, 
than  the  public  of  England  poured  their  money  into  the  go- 
vernment's loan,  and  orders  were  iflued  for  making  general 
reprifals  in  Europe  as  well  as  in  America  ;  and  that  all  the 
French  fhips,  whether  outward  or  homeward  bound,  fliould 
be  ftopped  and  brought  into  Britiih  ports.  Thefe  orders  were 
fb  efFe(5:ual,  that  before  the  end  of  the  year  1755,  above  300  of 
the  richeft  French  merchant  fhips,  and  above  8000  of  their 
beft  failors  were  brought  into  Britifh  ports.  This  well-timed 
meafure  had  fuch  an  efFeil,  that  the  French  had  neither  hands 
to  navigate  their  merchant-men,  nor  to  man  their  fhips  of 
war,  for  about  two  years  after  near  30,000  French  feamen 
were  found  to  be  prifoners  in  England. 

In  July  1755,  general  Braddock,  who  had  been  injudi- 
cioufly  fent  from  England  to  attack  the  French  and  reduce  the 
forts  on  the  Ohio,  was  defeated  and  killed,  by  falling  into  an. 
ambufcade  of  the  French  and  Indians  near  Fort  du  Quefne  ; 
but  major  general  Johnfon  defeated  a  body  of  French  near 
Crown  Point,  of  whom  he  killed  about  1000, 

The  Englifli  at  this  time  could  not  be  faid  to  have  any  firfl 
minifter ;  fome  great  men  agreed  in  nothing  but  in  oppofing 
the  meafures  of  the  cabinet,  which  had  been  undertaken  with- 
out their  confent.  The  Englifh  navy  in  1755  confifted  of 
one  fhip  of  no  guns,  five  of  lOO  guns  each,  thirteen  of  90, 
eight  of  80,  five  of  74,  twenty-nine  of  70,  four  of  66,  one 
of  64,  thirty-three  of  60,  three  of  54,  twenty-eight  of  50, 
four  of  44,  thirty-five  of  40,  and  forty-two  of  20  ;  four  fioops 
of  war  of  18  guns  each,  two  of  16,  eleven  of  14,  thirteen  of 
12,  and  one  of  10  ;  befides  a  great  number  of  bomb-ketches, 
iirefhips,  and  tenders  ;  a  force  fufficient  to  oppofe  the  united 
maritime  ftrength  of  all  the  powers  of  Europe.  Whilft  that 
of  the  French,  even  at  the  end  of  this  year,  and  including  the 
i}jips  then  upon  the  ftocks,  amounted  to  no  more  tl^an  fix 
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fftips  of  80  guns,  twenty-one  of  74,  one  of  72,  four  of  70, 

thirty-one  of  64,  two  of  60,  fix  of  50,    and  thirty-two 

frigates. 

In  proportion  as  the  fpirits  of  the  public  were  elevated  by 
thofe  invincible  armaments,  they  were  funk  with  an  account 
that  the  French  had  landed  1 1, 000  men  in  Minorca,  to  attack 
fort  St.  Philip  there,  that  admiral  Byng,  who  had  been  fent 
out  with  a  fquadron  at  leaft  equal  to  that  of  the  French,  had 
been  baffled  if  not  defeated  by  their  admiral  Gal^fToniere,  and 
that  at  laft  Minorca  was  furrendered  by  general  Blakeney. 
The  Englifli  were  far  more  alarmed  than  they  ought  to  have 
been  at  thofc  events.  The  lofs  of  Minorca  was  n^ore  fliame- 
ful  than  detrimental  to  the  kingdom,  but  the  public  outcry 
was  fuch,  that  the  king  gave  up  Byng  to  public  juftice,  and 
he  was  fliot  to  death  at  Portfrnouth  for  cowardice. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Mr.  Pitt  was  placed,  as  fecre- 
tary  of  ftate,  at  the  head  of  the  adminiftration.  He  had  been 
long  known  to  be  a  bold  fpeaker,  and  he  foon  proved  himfcif 
to  be  as  fpirited  a  minifter.  The  mifcarriages  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean had  no  confequence  but  the  lofs  of  fort  St.  Philip^ 
which  was  more  than  repaired  by  the  vaft  fuccefs  of  the  Eng- 
liHi  privateers,  both  in  Europe  and  America.  The  fucceffes 
of  the  Englifh  in  the  Eaft-Indics,  under  colonel  Clive,  are 
almofi:  incredible.  He  defeated  Suraja  Dowla,  nabob  of  Ben- 
gal, Bahar,  and  Orixa,  and  placed  Jaflier  Ally  Cawn  in  the 
antient  feat  of  the  nabobs  of  thofe  provinces.  Suraja  Dowla, 
who  was  in  the  French  intereft,  was  a  few  days  after  his  being 
defeated  taken  by  the  new  nabob  Jaffier  Ally  Cawn's  fon,  and 
put  to  death.  This  event  laid  the  foundation  of  the  prefent 
amazing  extent  of  riches  and  territory,  which  the  Englifh 
now  pofl'efs  in  the  Eaft  Indies. 

Mr.  Pitt  introduced  into~the  cabinet  a  new  fyftem  of  opera- 
tions againll:  France,  than  which  nothing  could  be  better  caU 
culated  to  reftore  the  fpirits  of  his  countrymen,  and  to  alarm 
their  enemies.  Far  from  dreading  an  invafion,  he  planned  an 
expedition  for  carrying  the  arms  of  England  into  France  itfelf, 
and  the  dcfcent  was  to  be  made  at  Rochefort,  under  general 
Sir  John  Mordaunt,  who  was  to  command  the  land  troops. 
Nothing  could  be  more  promifing  than  the  difpofitions  for 
this  expedition.  It  failed  on  the  8th  of  September  1757,  and 
admiral  Hawke  brought  both  the  fea  and  land  forces  back  on 
the  6th  of  Oftober  to  St.  Helen's,  without  the  general  mak- 
ing an  attempt  to  land  on  the  coaft  of  France.  He  was  tried 
and  acquitted  without  the  public  murmuring,  fo  great  Zi\ 
©pillion  haid  the  people  of  the  minifler,  vvho,  to  do  him  juftice. 
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did  not  fufFer  a  man  or  a  fh'ip  belonging  to  the  Englifli  array  or 
navy  to  lie  idle. 

The  French  having  attacked  the  ele6^:orate  of  Hanover  with 
a  moft  povi^erful  army,  merely  becaufe  his  Britannic  majefty 
refiifed  to  wink  at  their  encroachments  in  America,  the  En- 
gl ifh  parliament,  in  gratitude,  voted  large  fupplies  of  men  and 
ncney  in  defence  of  the  ele6i:oral  dominions.  The  duke  of  j 
Cumberland  had  been  fent  thither  to  command  an  army  of 
obfervation,  but  he  had  been  fo  powerfully  prefl'ed  by  a  fupe^ 
rior  army,  that  he  found  hifnfelf  obliged  to  lay  down  his  arms, 
and  the  French,  under  the  duke  of  Richelieu,  took  poffeffion 
of  that  ele6i:orate,  and  its  capital.  At  this  time,  a  fcarcity 
next  to  a  famine  raged  in  England  ;  and  the  He/Han  troops, 
who,  with  the  Hanoverians,  had  been  fent  to  defend  the 
kingdom  from  an  invafion  intended  by  the  French,  remained 
ftill  in  England.  So  many  difficulties  concurring,  in  1758  a 
treaty  of  mutual  defence  was  agreed  to  between  his  majefty 
and  the  king  of  Pruffia  ;  in  confequence  of  which,  the  parlia- 
ment voted  670,000  I.  to  his  Pruffian  majefty  ;  and  alfo  voted 
large  fums,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  near  two  millions 
a  year,  for  the  payment  of  50,000  of  the  troops  of  Hanover, 
Hefle-Cafiel,  Saxe-Gotha,  Wolfenbuttel,  and  Buckehurg. 
This  treaty,  which  proved  afterwards  fo  burdenfome  to  Eng- 
land, was  intended  to  unite  the  proteftant  intereft  in  Ger-^ 
many. 

George  11.  with  the  confent  of  his  Pruflian  majefty,  pre- 
tending that  the  French  had  violated  the  convention  concluded 
between  them  and  the  duke  of  Cumberland  at  Clofterfeven, 
ordered  his  Hanoverian  fubje£l:s  to  refume  their  arms  under 
prince  Ferdinand  of  Brunfwick,  a  Pruflian  general,  who  in-, 
ftantly  drove  them  out  of  Hanover  j  and  the  duke  of  MarU  v 
borough,  after  the  Englifh  had  repeatedly  infulted  the  French 
coafls,  by  deftroying  their  ftores  and  ftiipping  at  St.  Maloes. 
and  Cherbourg,  marched  into  Germany,  and  joined  prince 
Ferdinand  with  12,000  J^ritifh  troops,  which  were  afterwards 
encreafed  to  25,000.  A  fliarp  war  enfued.  The  Englifli 
every  where  performed  wonders,  and  according  to  the  accounts 
publiOied  in  the  London  Gazette,  they  were  every  where 
victorious,  but  nothing  decifive  followed,  and  the  enemy 
opened  every  campaign  with  advantage.  Even  the  battle  of 
Minden,  the  moft  glorious,  perhaps,  in  the  Englifh  annals, 
in  which  about  7000  Engliih  defeated  80,000  of  the  French 
regular  troops  in  fair  battle,  contributed  nothing  to  the  con- 
clufion  of  the  war,  or  towards  weakening  the  French  in 
Germany, 
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The  Englifli  bare  the  expence  of  the  war  with  chcarfulnefs, 
and  applauded  Mr.  Pitt's  adminiftration,  becaufe  their  glorious 
fbcceffes  in  every  other  part  of  the  globe  demonftrated  that  he 
was  in  earneft.  Admiral  Bofcawen  and  general  Amherft,  in 
Auguft  1758,  reduced  and  demolifhed  LouiA)ourg,  in  North 
America,  which  had  been  reftored  to  the  French  by  the  treaty 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  was  become  the  fcourge  of  the  Britifh 
trade,  and  took  five  or  fix  French  fhips  of  the  line  ;  Fronteiiac 
and  Fort  duQuefne,  in  the  fame  quarter,  fell  alfo  into  the  hands 
of  the  Englifli :  acquifitions  that  far  overbalanced  a  check 
which  the  Englifli  received  at  Ticonderago,  and  the  lofs  of 
about  300  of  the  Englifli  guards,  as  they  were  returning  un- 
der general  Bligh  from  the  coafl:  of  France. 

The  Englifli  affairs  in  the  Eafl:  Indies  this  year  proved 
equally  fortunate,  and  the  lords  of  the  admiralty  received 
letters  from  thence,  with  an  account  that  admiral  Pocock 
engaged  the  French  fleet  near  Fort  St.  David's  on  the  29th  of 
March,  in  which  engagement  a  French  man  of  war,  called 
the  Bien  Aime,  of  74  guns,  was  fo  much  damaged  that  they 
run  her  on  fliore.  The  French  had  600  men  killed  and 
wounded  on  this  occafion,  and  the  Englifli  only  29  killed, 
and  89  wounded.  That  on  the  third  of  Auguft  follow- 
ing, he  engaged  the  French  fleet  a  fecond  time,  near  Pon- 
dicherry ;  when,  after  a  briflc  firing  of  ten  minutes,  the  French 
bore  away  with  all  the  fail  they  could  make,  and  got  fafe  into 
the  road  of  Pondicherry.  The  lofs  of  the  French  in  this 
engagement  was  540  killed  and  wounded  ;  and  that  of  the 
Englifli  only  147  killed  and  wounded.  And  that  on  the  14th 
of  December  following,  general  Lally,  commander  of  the 
French  army  in  thofe  parts,  marched  to  befiege  Madrafs,  which 
was  defended  by  the  Englifli  colonels  Laurence  and  Draper  ; 
and  after  abriflc  cannonade,  which  lafted  till  the  i6th  of  Febru- 
ary following,  the  Englifli  having  received  a  reinforcement  of 
600  men,  general  Lally  thought  proper  to  raife  the  fiege  and 
retire  with  precipitation,  leaving  behind  him  forty  pieces  of 
cannon. 

The  year  1759  was  introduced  by  the  taking  of  the  ifland 
of  Gorce,  on  the  coaft  of  Africa,  by  commodore  Keppel. 
Three  capital  expeditions  had  been  planned  for  this  year 
in  America,  and  all  of  them  proved  fuccefsful.  One  of 
them  was  againft  the  French  iflands  in  the  Weft  Indies,  where 
Guadaloupe  was  reduced.  The  fecond  expedition  was  againft 
Quebec,  the  capital  of  the  French  Canada.  The  command 
was  given,  by  the  minifter's  advice,  to  general  Wolfe,  a 
young  officer  of  a  truly  military  genius.  Wolfe  was  oppofed 
with  far  fuperior  forces  by  Moncalm,  the  beft  and  moft.fuc- 
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cefsful  general  the  French  had.  Though  the  fituation  of  the 
country  which  Wolfe  was  to  attack,  and  the  works  the  French 
threw  up  to  prevent  a  defcent  of  the  Englifh,  were  deemed 
impregnable,  yet  Moncalm  never  relaxed  in  his  vigilance. 
Wolfe's  courage  and  perfeverance,  however,  furmounting 
incredible  difficulties,  he  gained  the  heights  of  Abraham,  near 
Quebec,  where  he  fought  and  defeated  the  French  army,  but 
was  himfelf  killed  ;  and  general  Monckton,  who  was  next  in 
command,  being  wounded,  the  completion  of  the  French  de- 
feat, and  the  glory  of  reducing  Quebec,  v/as  referved  for  bri- 
gadier general  (now  lord  vifcount)  Townfhend. 

General  Amherll,  who  was  the  firft  Englifh  general  on 
command  in  America,  condu61:ed  the  third  expedition.  His 
orders  were  to  reduce  all  Canada,  and  to  join  the  army  under 
general  Wolfe  on  the  banks  of  the  river  St.  Laurence.  It  is 
to  the  honour  of  the  minifter  that  Mr.  Amherft  in  this  expe- 
dition was  fo  well  provided  with  every  thing  that  could  make 
it  fuccefsful,  that  there  fcarcely  appeared  any  chance  for  its 
mifcarriage,  and  thus  the  French  empire  in  North  America 
became  fubjeft  to  Great  Britain. 

The  affairs  of  the  French  being  now  defperate,  and  their 
credit  ruined,  they  refolved  upon  an  attempt  to  retrieve  all  by 
an  invafion  of  Great  Britain  :  but,  on  the  i8th  of  Auguft, 
1759,  admiral  Bofcawen  attacked  the  Toulon  fquadron,  com- 
manded by  M.  de  la  Clue,  near  the  ftraits  of  Gibraltar,  took 
Le  Centaure  of  74,  Le  Temeraire  of  74,  and  Le  Modefte  of 
74  guns  ;  and  burnt  L'Ocean  of  80,  and  Le  Redoubtable  of 
74  guns.  The  reft  of  the  fleet,  confifting  of  feven  fliips  of 
the  line,  and  three  frigates,  made  their  efcape  in  the  night. 
And  on  November  20,  Sir  Edward  Hawke  defeated  the  Brefl 
fleet,  commanded  by  admiral  Conflans,  ofF  the  ifland  of  Du- 
met,  in  the  bay  of  Bifcay.  The  Formidable,  a  French  man 
of  war  of  80  guns,  was  taken  ;  the  Thefee  of  74,  and  the 
Superbe  of  70  guns,  were  funk  ;  and  the  Soleil  Royal  of  80, 
and  the  Heros  of  74,  were  burnt.  Seven  or  eight  French  men 
of  war  of  the  line  got  up  the  river  Villaine,  by  throwing  their 
guns  overboard  5  and  the  reft  of  the  fleet,  confifting  of  five 
fhips  of  the  line,  and  three  frigates,  efcaped  in  the  night. 
The  Englifh  loft  on  this  occafion,  the  Effex  of  64,  and  the 
Refolution  of  74  guns.  After  this  engagement,  the  French  gave 
over  all  thoughts  of  their  intended  invafion  of  Great-Britain. 

In  February  1760,  Captain  Thurot,  a  French  marine  ad- 
yenturer,  who  had  with  three  floops  of  war  alarmed  the  coafts 
of  Scotland,  and  actually  made  a  defcent  at  Carrickfergus  in 
Ireland,  was,  on  his  return  from  thence,  met,  defeated,  and 
j^illgd  by  captain  Elliot,  who  was  the  commodore  of  three 
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fhips,  inferior  in  force  to  the  Frenchman's  fquadron.  Every 
<iay's  gazette  added  to  the  accounts  of  the  fuccelfcs  of  the 
Englifh,  and  the  utter  ruin  of  the  French  finances,  which 
that  government  did  not  blufh  publicly  to  avow.  In  fhort, 
Great-Britain  now  reigned  as  fole  miftrefs  of  the  main,  and 
had  fucceeded  in  every  meafure  that  had  been  projt6lcd  for  her 
own  fafety  and  advantage. 

The  war  in  Germany,  however,  continued  ftill  r.s  unde- 
cifive  as  it  was  expenfive,  and  many  in  England  began  tor 
confider  it  now  as  foreign  to  the  internal  intcrefts  of  Great- 
Britain.  The  French  again  and  again  fhewed  difpofitions  for 
treating,  and  the  charges  of  the  war,  whrch  began  now  to 
amount  to  little  1  fs  than  eighteen  millions  flerling  yearly,  in- 
clined the  Britifh  miniftry  to  liftcn  to  their  propofals.  A 
negotiation  was  accordingly  entered  upon,  which  proved 
abortive,  as  did  many  other  proje6i's  for  accommodation,  but 
on  the  25th  of  0(^ober  1760,  George  II.  died  fuddenly,' full 
of  years  and  glory,  in  the  77th  of  his  age  and  33d  of  his  reign, 
and  was  fucceeded  by  his  grandfon,  now  George  III.  cideft 
fon  to  the  late  prince  of  Wales. 

The  memory  of  George  II.  is  reprehcnfible  on  no  head  but 
his  predilection  for  his  eledtoral  dominions.  He  never  could 
fc'parate  an  idea  that  there  was  any  difference  between  them 
and  his  regal  dominions,  and  he  was  fometimes  ill  enough 
advifed  to  declare  fo  much  in  his  fpeechcs  to  pariiament.  We 
are,  houtver,  to  remember,  that  his  people  gratified  him  in 
this  partiality,  and  that  he  never  a6ted  by  power  or  preroga- 
tive. He  was  juft  rather  than  genero'js,  and  in  matters  of 
ceeonomy,  cither  in  his  flate  or  his  houfhold,  he  was  viriliing 
to  connive  at  abufes,  if  they  had  the  fan6tion  of  law  and 
cuftom.  By  this  means  thofe  mifmanagements  about  his 
court  were  multiplied  to  an  enormous  degree,  and  even  under- 
clcrks  in  offices  amaflcd  fortunes  ten  times  greater  than  their 
legal  falaries  or  perquifites  could  raife.  He  was  not  very 
acceffible  to  converfation,  and  therefore  it  was  no  wonder  that 
having  left  Germany  after  he  had  attained  to  man's  cftate,  he 
ftill  retained  foreign  notions  both  of  men  and  things.  In  go- 
vernment he  had  no  favourite,  for  he  parted  with  Sir  Robert 
Walpole's  adminiftration  with  great  indifference,  and  fhewed 
very  little  concern  at  the  fubfequent  revolutions  among  his 
fervants.  This  quality  may  be  deemed  a  virtue,  as  it  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  internal  quiet  of  his  reign,  and  pre- 
vented the  people  from  loading  the  king  with  the  faults  of  his 
miniflers.  In  his  perfonal  difpofition  he  was  paffionate,  but 
placable,  fearleis  of  danger,  fond  of  military  parade,  and  en- 
j'  yed  the  m'emory  cf  the  campaigns  in  which  he  ferved  wlteii 
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yoitng.  His  affections,  either  public  or  private,  were  never 
known  to  interfere  with  the  ordinary  courfe  of  juftice ;  and 
though  his.  reign  was  diftradled  by  party,  the  courts  of  juftice 
were  never  better  filled  than  under  him  :  this  was  a  point  in 
which  all  factions  were  agreed. 

The  brighter  the  national  glory  was  at  the  time  of  George 
IPs  death,  the  more  arduous  was  the  province  of  his  fucceffor, 
George  III.  Born  and  bred  in  England,  he  had  no  prepof- 
felHons  but  for  his  native  country,  and  an  excellent  education 
gave  him  true  notions  of  its  interefts,  therefore  he  was  not  to 
be  impofed  upon  by  flattering  appearances.  H-e  knew  that 
neither  the  finances,  nor  the  population  of  England  could 
fiirnifh  men  and  money  for  fupplying  the  neceffities  of  the 
war,  fuccefsful  as  it  was,  and  yet  he  was  obliged  to  continue 
it,  fo  as  to  bring  it  to  a  happy  period.  He  chofe  for  his  firft 
minifter  the  earl  of  Bute,  whom  he  had  known  ever  fince  he 
began  to  know  himfelf,  and  among  the  firft  a.S:s  of  his  reign 
was  to  convince  the  public  that  the  death  of"  his  predeceflbr 
{hould  not  relax  the  operations  of  the  war.  Accordingly,  in 
1761,  the  ifland  of  Belleiile,  on  the  coaft  of  France,  furren- 
dered  to  his  majefty's  fhips  and  forces  under  commodore  Kep- 
pel  and  general  Hodgfon  j  as  did  the  important  fortrefs  of 
Pondicherry  in  the  Eaft  Indies  to  colonel  Coote  and  admiral 
Stevens.  The  operations  againft  the  French  Weft  Indies  ftill 
continued  under  general  Monckton,  lord  Rollo,  and  Sir  James 
Dowglafs  ;  and  in  1762,  the  ifland  of  Martinico,  hitherto 
deemed  impregnable,  with  the  iflands  of  Grenada,  Grenadillas, 
St.  Vincent,  and  others  of  lefs  note,  were  fubdued  by  the 
Britifh  arms,  with  inconceivable  rapidity. 

By  this  time  the  famous  family  compact  among  all  the 
branches  of  the  Bourbon  family  had  been  concluded,  and  it 
was  found  neceflary  to  declare  war  againft  Spain,  who  having 
been  hitherto  no  principals  in  the  quarrel,  had  fcandaloufly 
abuieJ  their  neutrality  in  favour  of  the  French.  A  refpe6table 
armament  was  fitted  out  under  admiral  Pocock,  having  the 
earl  of  Albemarle  on  board  to  command  the  land  forces,  and 
the  vitals  of  the  Spanifli  monarchy  were  ftruck  at,  by  the 
reduction  of  the  Havannah,  the  ftrongeft  and  moft  important 
fort  which  his  catholic  majefty  held  in  the  Weft  Indies.  The 
capture  of  the  Hermione,  a  large  Spanifh  regifter  fhip,  bound 
from  Lima  to  Cadiz,  the  cargo  of  which  was  valued  2«:  a  mil- 
lion fterling,  preceded  the  birth  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  and 
the  treafure  paflfed  in  triumph  through  Weftminfter  to  the 
Bank,  the  very  hour  he  was  born.  The  lofs  of  the  Havan- 
nah, with  the  fhips  and  trcafures  there  taken  from  the  Spa- 
niards, 
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niards,  was  fucceeded  by  the  reducLion  of  Manilla  in  th€ 
Eaft  Indies,  by  general  Draper  and  admiral  Cornifh,  with  the 
capture  of  the  Trinidad,  reckoned  worth  three  millions  of 
dollars.  To  counteradl  thofe  dreadful  blows  given  to  the 
family  compact,  the  French  and  Spaniards  opened  their  laft 
refource,  which  was  to  quarrel  with  and  invade  Portugal, 
which  had  been  always  under  the  peculiar  protection  of  the 
Britifh  arms.  Whether  this  quarrel  was  real  or  pretended  is 
not  for  me  to  decide.  It  certainly  embarralTed  his  Britannic 
majefty,  who  was  obliged  to  fend  thither  armaments  both  by 
fea  and  land. 

The  negotiations  for  peace  were  now  refumed,  and  the 
neceflity  of  concluding  one  was  acknowledged  by  all  his  ma- 
jefty's  minifters  and  privy  counfellors  excepting  two.  Many 
difficulties  were  furmounted,  but  the  romantic  and  ufe- 
lefs  war  in  Germany  was  continued  between  the  French  and 
Englifh  with  greater  fury  than  ever.  The  enemy,  however, 
at  laft  granted  fuch  terms  as  the  Britifh  miniftry  thought  ad- 
miflible  and  adequate  to  the  occafion.  A  ceflation  of  arms 
took  place  in  Germany,  and  in  all  other  quarters,  and  on  the 
loth  of  February  1763,  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace  between 
his  Britannic  majefty,  the  king  of  France,  and  the  king 
of  Spain,  was  concluded  at  Paris,  and  acceded  to  by  the  king 
of  Portugal  ;  March  10,  the  ratifications  were  exchanged  at 
Paris.  The  22d,  the  peace  was  folemnly  proclaimed  at  the 
ufual  places  in  Weftminftcr  and  London  ;  and  the  treaty  hav- 
ing on  the  1 8th  been  laid  before  the  parliament,  it  met  with 
the  approbation  of  a  majority  of  both  houfes. 

By  this  treaty,  the  extenfive  province  of  Canada,  with  the 
iflands  of  Newfoundland,  Cape  Breton,  and  St.  John,  were 
confirmed  to  Great  Britain  ;  alfo  the  two  Floridas,  contain- 
ing the  whole  of  the  continent  of  North  America,  on  this 
fide  the  Miftifippi,  except  the  town  of  New  Orleans,  with  a 
fmall  diftricl  round  it,  was  furrendered  to  us  by  France  and 
Spain,  in  confideration  of  our  reftoring  to  Spain  the  ifland  of 
Cuba  ;  and  to  France  the  iflands  of  Martinico,  Guadaloupe, 
Mariegalante,  and  Defirade  j  and  in  confideration  of  our  grant- 
ing the  French  the  two  fmall  iflands  of  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon, 
on  the  coaft  of  Newfoundland,  and  quitting  our  pretenfions  to 
the  neutral  ifland  of  St.  Lucia,  they  yielded  to  us  the  iflands 
of  Grenada  and  the  Grenadilles,  and  quitted  their  pretenfions 
to  the  neutral  iflands  of  St.  Vincent,  Dominica,  and  Tobago. 
In  Africa  we  retained  the  fettlement  of  Senegal,  by  which  we 
engrofs  the  whole  gum  trade  of  that  country  ;  but  we  returned 
Goree,  a  fmall  ifland  of  little  value.  The  article  that  relates 
to  the  Eaft  Indies,  v/as  dictated  by  the  diredlors  gf  the  Englifh 
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company,  which  reftores  to  the  French  all  the  places  they  had 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  on  condition  that  they  fhall  main- 
tain neither  forts  nor  forces  in  the  province  of  Bengal.  And 
the  city  of  Manilla  was  reftored  to  the  Spaniards  3  but  they 
granted  to  us  the  liberty  of  cutting  logwood  in  the  Bay  of 
Honduras  in  America.  In  Europe,  likewife,  the  French 
reftored  to  us  the  ifland  of  Minorca,  and  we  reftored  to  them 
the  ifland  of  Belleifle.  In  Germany,  after  fix  years  fpent  m 
marches  and  counter-marches,  numerous  (kirmifhes  and  bloody 
battles,  Great  Britain  acquired  much  military  fame,  but,  at 
the  expence  of  30  millions  fterling  !  As  to  the  objec^ls  of  that 
war,  it  was  agreed  that  a  mutual  reftitution  and  oblivion 
Ihould  take  place,  and  each  party  fit  down  at  the  end  of  the 
war  in  the  fame  fituation  in  which  they  began  it.  And  peace 
was  reftored  between  Portugal  and  Spain,  both  fides  to  be 
upon  the  fame  footing  as  before  the  vi^ar. 

Thus  ended  a  war  (fuch  were  the  effects  of  unanimity  at 
home)  the  moft  brilliant  in  the  Britifh  annals.  No  national 
prejudices,  nor  party  difputes  then  exifted.  The  fame  truly 
Britifh  fpirit  by  which  the  minifter  was  animated,  fired  th« 
breaft  of  the  foldier  and  feaman.  The  nation  had  theii  arrived  at 
a  pitch  of  wealth  imknown  to  former  ages,  and  the  monied 
man,  pleafed  with  the  afpe6t  of  the  times,  confiding  in  the 
abilities  of  the  minifter,  and  courage  of  the  people,  chearfully 
opened  his  purfe.  The  incredible  fums  of  1,8,  19,  and  22 
millions,  raifed  by  a  few  citizens  of  London,  upon  a  ihoit 
notice,  for  the  fervice  of  the  years  1759,  1760,  and  1761, 
was  no  lefs  aftoniftiing  to  Europe,  than  the  fuccefs  which 
attended  the  Britifli  fleets  and  armies  in  every  quarter  of  the 
globe. 


Genealogical  List  of  the  Royal  Family  of  Great  Britain. 

George  William  Frederic  III.  born  June  4,  1738;  proclaimed  king  of  Great 
Britain,  France  and  Ireland,  and  eleftor  of  Hanover,  October  25,   1760;  ana  , 
married,  Septembers,  1761,  to  the  princcfs  Sophia  Charlotte,  of  Mecklcnburgh. 
Strelitz,  "burn  May  16,   1744,  crowned  September  22,   1761,  and  now  have 
ifluej  ' 

1.  George  Auguftus  Frederick,  prince  of  Wales,  born  Auguft  12,  1762. 

2.  Prince  Frederick,  born  Auguft  16,   1763,  ele£ted  bifhop  of  Ofjiaburg  Fe- 
bruary 27,  1764. 

J.  Prince  William  Henry,  born  Auguft  21,  1765. 
-  4.  Princefs  Charlotte,  born  September  29,  1766. 

5.  Prince  Edward,  born  November  2,  1767. 

6.  Princefs  Augufta  Sophia,  born  November  8,  1768. 

7.  Princefs  Elizabeth,  born  May  22,  X770. 

Augufta,  daughter  to  Frederic  II.  duke  of  Saxe  Gptha,  now  princefs  dowager  of 
Wales,  was  born  November  30,  1719. 

Her  iiTue  by  the  late  prince  of  Wales : 

I.  Her  royal  highnefs  Augufta,  born  Auguft  n,  1737,  marri^  to  the  hereditary 
prince  of  Brunfwick  Lunenburgh,  Jaauvy  16,  1764, 

z.  His  prefeat  majefty.  5.  Prince 
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THOUGH  this  principality  is  politically  included  in  Eng- 
land, yet  as  it  has  driHnctions  in  language,  and  mann'^rs, 
I  have,  in  conformity  with  the  common  cuflom,  alTigned  it  a 
feparate  article. 

-Name  and  language.]  The  Welch  are  defccndants, 
according  to  the  beft  antiquaries,  of  the  Belgic  Gauls,  who 
made  a  fettlement  in  Enghmd  about  fourfcorc  years  before  the 
firil  defcent  of  Julius  Ca^far,  'and  thereby  obtained  the  name 
of  Galles  or  Walles  (the  G  and  W  being  promifcuouliy  ufed' 
by  the  antient  Britons)  that  is.  Strangers.  Their  langUiige 
has  a  ftrong  affinity  with  the  Celtic  or  Phoenician,  and  is' 
higiily  commended  for  its  pathetic  and  defcriptive  powers  by 
thofe  who  underftand  it. 

Situation,  boundaries,  7     Wales   was   formerly  of 
AND  EXTENT.  S   greater  ejctent  than  it  is  at! 

prefent,  being  bounded  only  by  the  Severn  and  the  DeiJ; 
but  after  the  Saxons  had  made  themfelves  mafters  of  all  the 
plain  country,  the  Welfli  or  antient  Britons  were  fhut  up 
within  more  narrow  bounds,  and  obliged  gradually  to  refrcat 
welhvard.  It  does  not,  however,  appear  that  the  Saxonsf 
ever  made  any  farther  conquefts  in  their  country,  than  Mon- 
mouthfliire  and  Herefordfhire,  which  are  now  reckoned  part 
of  England.  This  country  is  divided  into  four  circuits.  Sed 
England. 

Climate,  soil,  and  water.]  The  feafons  are  pretty 
much  the  fame  as  in  Scotland  and  the  northern  parts  of  Eng- 
land, and  the  air  is  (harp  but  wholefome.  The  foil  of  Wales, 
efpecially  towards  the  north,  is  mountainous,  but  contains 
rich  vallies,  which  produce  crops  of  wheat,  rye,  and  other 
corn.  Wales  contains  many  quarries  of  free-ffone  and  flate, 
feveral  mines  of  lead,  and  abundance  of  coal-pits.  This 
country  is  well  fupplied  with  wholefome  fprings,  and  its  chief 
rivers  are  the  Clywd,  the  Wheeler,  the  Dee,  the  Severn,  the. 
Elwy,  and  the  Alcn,  which  furnifh  Flintfhire  with  great 
quantities  of  fifh.    Holywell  contains  an  excellent  mineral 

water 


3;  Prince  William  Henry,  duke  of  Gloucefter,  born  November  25,  1743. 

4.  Prince  Henry  Frederic,  duke  of  Cumberland,  born  November  7,  1745. 

5.  Princefs  Caroline  Matilda,  born  July  22,  1751  j  married  at  St.  James's  Od.  I, 
1766,  by  proxy,  to  Chrifiian  VIL  king  of  Denmark. 

-  -■        .His  late  majefty's  ifTue  by  queen  Caroline,  now  living : 

Priiicefs  Amelia  Sophia,  born  June  10,  1711; 
2.  "Princefs- Mary,  born  March  5,   1723-4,  manled  to  the  prince  of  Hcffc 
CaHcl,  July  ig,  i*4c. 
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Water,  the  virtues  of  which  are  attributed  by  the  common 
people  to  the  female  martyr  St.  Winifred. 

Mountains.]  It  would  be  endlcfs  to  particularize  tlid 
mountains  of  this  country.  Snowdon,  in  Carnarvonfliire,  and 
Pliirlimmonj  which  lies  partly  in  Montgomery,  and  partly  id 
Cardiganfiiire,  are  the  moft  famous  ;  and  it  was  probably  by 
their  mountainous  fituation  that  the  natives  made  fo  nolDle  and 
long  a  flruggle  againft  the  Roman,  Anglo-Saxon,  and  Nor^ 
man  powers. 

Vegetable  and  animal  pro-  l  In  thefe  particulars 
DUCTiONS  BY  SEA  AND  LAND.  3  Wales  differs  littl* 
from  England.  Their  horfes  are  fmaller,  but  can  endure  vaft 
fatigue,  and  their  black  cattle  are  fmall  likewife^  but  excellent 
beef,  and  their  cows  are  remarkable  for  yielding  la  ge  quan- 
tities of  milk.  Great  numbers  of  goats  feed  on  the  nioiintainsi 
As  for  the  other  productions  of  Wales,  fee  England  and  Scot-^ 
land.  Some  very  promifmg  mines  of  filver,  copper,  lead,i 
and  iron,  have  been  difcovered  in  Wales.  The  Welch  filver 
may  be  known  by  its  being  ftamped  with  the  oftrich  feathers, 
the  badge  of  the  prince  of  Wales. 

Population,  inhabitants,  7  The  inhabitants  of  Wales 
MANNERS,  AND  CUSTOMS.  J  are  fuppofcd  to  amount  tcj 
about  300,000,  and  though  not  in  general  wealthy,  they  are 
provided  with  all  the  neceiTaries,  and  many  of  the  comforts 
of  life.  The  land-tax  of  Wales  brought  in  fome  years  ago 
about  forty-three  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  fifty-two  pounds 
a  year.  The  Welch  are,  if  poffible,  more  jealous  of  their 
liberties  than  the  Englifh,  and  far  more  irafciblc,  but  their 
anger  foon  abates,  and  they  are  remarkable  for  fidelity  and 
attachment,  efpeciaily  to  their  own  countrymen.  They  are 
Very  fond  of  carrying  back  their  pedigrees  to  the  moft  remote 
antiquity,  but  we  have  no  criterion  for  the  authenticity  of 
their  manufcripts,  fome  of  which  they  pretend  to  be  coeval 
with  the  incarnation.  It  is  however  certain,  that  great  part 
of  their  antient  hiftory,  efpeciaily  the  ecclefiaflical^  is  mOre 
antient,  and  better  attefted  than  that  of  the  Anglo-Saxons. 
Wales  was  formerly  famous  for  its  bards  and  poets,  particu- 
larly ThalieiTili,  who  lived  about  the  year  450,  and  vt^hcfc 
works  were  certainly  extant  at  the  time  of  the  reformation^ 
and  clearly  evinces  that  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  was  not  the 
inventor  of  the  hiftory  which  makes  the  prefent  Welch  the 
defcendants  of  the  antient  Trojans.  This  poetical  genius  feems 
to  have  influenced  the  antien:  Welch  with  an  enthufiafm  for 
independency,  for  which  reafori  Edward  I.  is  faid  to  have 
made  a  general  maffacre  of  the  bards j  an  inhumanity  v/hich 
was  cbaracleriRical  of  that  ambitious  prince^    The  Welch 
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tnay  be  called  an  unmixed  people,  as  may  be  proved  by  keep- 
ing up  their  antient  hofpitality,  and  a  ilrict  adherence  to  their 
antientcuftoms  and  manners.  This  appears  even  among  gen- 
tlemen of  fortune,  who  in  other  countries  commonly  follow 
the  ftreamof  fafhion.  We  are  not,  hovv^cver,  to  imagine  that 
many  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  Wales  do  not  comply 
inith  the  modes  and  manner  of  living  in  England  and  France. 
All  the  better  fort  of  the  Welch  fpelk  the  Englifh  language, 
though  numbers  of  them  undcrfland  the  Welch, 

Religion.]  I  have  already  mentioned  the  maffacre  of  the 
Welch  clergy  by  Auguftine,  the  poplfh  apoftle  of  England, 
becaufe  they  would  not  conform  to  the  Roniifh  ritual.  Wales, 
after  that,  fell  under  the  dominion  of  petty  princes,  who 
Were  often  weak  and  credulous.  The  Romiih  clergy  infinuated 
themfelves  into  their  favour,  by  their  pretended  power  of  ab- 
folving  them  from  crimes,  and  the  Welch,  when  their  antient 
clergy  were  extiniSt,  conformed  themfelves  to  the  religion  of 
Rome.  The  Welch  clergy,  in  general,  are  but  poorly  pro- 
vided for,  and  in  many  of  the  country  congregations  they 
preach  both  in  Welch  and  Englifli,  Their  poverty  was  for- 
merly a  vaft  difcouragement  to  religion  and  learning,  but  the 
meafurcs  takcji  by  the  fociety  for  propagating  chriftian  know- 
ledge has  cfteclually  removed  the  reproach  of  ignorance  from 
the  poorer  fort  of  the  Welch.  In  the  year  1749  a  hundred 
and  forty-tv/o  fchoolmaftcrs  were  employed  in  removing  from 
place  to  place  for  the  inflru^lion  of  the  inhabitants,  and  their 
fcholars  amounted  to  72,264.  No  people  have  diftinguifhed 
themfelves  more,  perhaps,  than  the  Welch  have  done  by  adls 
of  national  munificence.  Th  :y  print  at  a  vail  expence  bibles, 
common-prayers,  and  other  religious  books,  and  difl-ributc 
them  gratis  to  the  poorer  fort.  Few  of  their  towns  are  unpro- 
vided with  a  free-fchool. 

The  eftablifhed  religion  in  Wales  is  that  of  the  church  of 
England,  but  their  common  people  in  many  places  arc  fo 
tenacious  of  their  antient  cuftoms,  that  they  retain  fcvcral  of 
the  Romiih  fuperftitions,  and  fome  antient  families  among 
them,  are  ftill  Roman  catholics.  It  is  likevvife  faid,  that 
Wales  abounds  with  Romifh  prieils  in  difguife. 

For  bishoprics  (See  England.)  We  are  however  to> 
obferve,  that  in  former  times  Wales  contained  more  biflioprics 
than  it  does  now,  and  about  the  time  of  the  conquell:  of  Eng- 
land, the  religious  foundations  there,  far  exceeded  the  wcaltli 
of  all  the  other  psrts  of  the  principality. 

IvEARNiNG  AND  LEARNED  MEN.]  Wales  was  the  fcat  of 
learnin.2  when  England  knew  not  the  ufe  of  letters.  It  fuf- 
fergd,  h  I  KaVO  already  liintcd,  an  etlipfe,  b.j  their  repeated 
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HiaiTacres  of  the  clergy  and  bards,    WicklifHfiTi  took  fhelter 
in  Wales,  when  it  v/as  perfecuted  in  England,    The  Welch 
and  Scotch  difpiite  about  the  nadvity  of  certain  learned  men^ 
particularly  four  of  the  name  of  Gildas.    Giraldus  Cam- 
brenfis^  whofe  hiftory  was  pubi.fhed  by  Camden,  is  thought 
to  have  been  a  Weichm^an,  and  Iceland  mentions  feverai 
learned  men  of  the  fame  country,  who  flouriOicd  before  the 
reformation.    The  difcovery  of  the  famous  king  Arthur's^ 
and  his  wife's  burying  place,  was  owing  to  fome  lines  of  Tha- 
lieffin,  which  were  repeated  before  Henry  IL  of  England,  by 
a  Wekh  bard.    Since  the  reformation,  Wales  has  produced 
feverai  excellent  antiquaries  ?j:i<i  divines.    Among;  the  latter 
was  Hugh  Broughton  and  Hugh  Holland,  who  was  a  Roman 
catholic,  and  is  mentioned  by    uiler  in  his  Worthies.  Among 
the  former  were  feverai  ger.tlemcn  of  the  name  of  Llhuyd,, 
particularly  the  author  of  that  invaluable  work  the  Archs- 
ologia.    Rowland,  the  learned  author  of  the  Mona  Antiqua^ 
wa5  likewife  a  Welchman,  as  was  that  great  ftatefman  and 
prelate,  the  lord  keeper  Williams,  archbifhop  of  York,  in  th« 
time  of  king  Charles  I.    Afler  ^.11,  I  muft  be  of  opinion,  that 
the  great  merit  of  the  Welch  learning,  in  former  times,  lay 
in  the  knov/ledge  of  the  antiquity,  language,  and  hiflory  of 
their  own  country.    Wales,  notv/ithftanding  all  that  Dr, 
Hickes,  and  other  antiquaries,  have  laid  to  the  contrary, 
fi,-:rnifhed  the  A?iglo-Saxons  v/ith  an  alphabet.    This  is  clearly 
demoniirated  by  Mr.  Llhuvd,  in  his  Welch  preface  to  his 
A*rchsologia,  and  iscoiafirmed  by  various  monumental  infcrip- 
tions  of  undoubted  authority  (See  Rowland's  Mona  Antiqi^a.) 
I  muft  not  however  omit,  the  excellent  hiilory  of  Henry  VHi, 
written  by  lord  Heri^^rt  of  Cherhury. 

With  regard  to  r^iodern  Welchmen  of  learning,  they  are  fo 
niKHierous,  that  it  Vv'ould  be  unjall  to  parliinilarifc  any.  It  is 
Sufficient  to  fay  that  their  clergy  are  now  exce]ler4t  fcholars, 
and  the  Welch  make  as  good  a  i"igure  in  literature  as  any  of 
their  neighbours.    The  Welch  Pater-noller  is  as  follows. 

Ein  Tad^  yr  hwn  zvyt  yn  y  nefoedd^  fan^siddier  dy  enw  \  deued 
dy  deyrnas  ;  bydded  dy  evjyUys  ar  y  ddaear^  megis  y  nine  yn  y 
foedd :  dyro  i  n't  heddyiv  ein  bar  a  beunyddiol  \  a  rnaddcu  i  7ii  em 
dyledion^  fel  y  maddeuvjn  ni  t^n  dyledivyr  ;  ac  nac  arivain  ni  i 
hrofed'igacth^  e'lihr  gwared  ni  rhag  drivg  :  canys  eicklot  ti  yvur 
deyrnas^  dr  gallii^  a*r  gogomant^  yn  oc$  Qefoedd.  Amen, 

Cities,  towns,  foists,  and  1  Wales  contains  no  cities 
OTHER  EDIFICES,  PUBLIC         or  tovi^is  that  are  re- 
AND  PRIVATE.  J  markable,  either  for  po- 

puloufnefs  or  magnificence.  Beaum.aris  is  the  chief  tov/n  of 
Auglefeyj  ajid  has  a  harbour  for  fnips,    Brecknock  trades  in. 
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cloathing.  Cardigan  is  a  large  populous  tovv'n,  and  lies  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  lead  and  filvcr  mines.  Caermarthen  has  a 
large  bridge,  and  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  two  IherifFs  and 
aldermen,  who  wear  fcarlet  gowns,  and  other  enfigns  of  ftate. 
Pembroke  is  well  inhabited  by  gentlemen  and  tradefmen,  and 
part  of  the  county  is  fo  fertile,  and  pleafant,  that  it  is  called 
Little  England.  As  to  the  other  towns  of  Wales,  I  fhall  not 
mention  them.  I  :m  however  to  obferve,  that  Wales,  in 
ancient  times,  was  a  far  more  populous  and  wealthy  country, 
than  it  is  at  prcfent  ^  and  though  it  contams  no  regular  for- 
tifications, yet  many  of  its  old  callles  are  fo  ftrongly  built, 
and  fo  well  fituated,  that  they  might  be  turned  into  ftrong 
forts,  by  a  little  expence  ;  witnefs  the  vigorous  defence  which 
many  of  them  made  iji  the  civil  wars,  between  Charles  I.  and 
his  parliament. 

Antiquities  and  curiosities,  ^  Wales  abounds  in 
NATURAL  AND  ARTIFICIAL.  J"  remains  of  antiquity. 
Several  of  its  cafHcs  are  ftupendoufly  large  ;  and  in  feme  the 
remains  of  Roman  architeclure  are  plainly  difcernible.  The 
architecture  of  others  are  doubtful,  and  fomc  appear  to  be 
partly  Britilh,  and  partly  Roman.  In  Brecknockfhire  are 
iome  rude  fculptures,  upon  a  ftone  fix  feet  high,  called  the 
Maiden-Stone;  but  the  remains  of  the  druidical  inftitutions, 
and  places  of  worfliip,  are  chiefly  difcernible  in  the  ifle  of 
Anglefcy,  the  ancient  Mona,  mentioned  by  Tacitus,  who 
dcfcribcs  it  as  being  the  chief  feminary  of  the  druidical  rites 
and  rel!i;ion.  To  give  a  defcription  of  the  Roman  altars, 
antiquit  es  and  utenfils,  which  have  been  dilcovered  in  Wale.-?, 
would  be  endlefs  ;  but  future  antiquaries  may  make  great  dif- 
coveries  from  them.  Among  the  other  artificial  curiofities, 
is  king  Offa's  dyke,  which  is  faid  to  have  been  a  boundary 
between  the  Saxons,  and  the  Welch  or  Britons.  Cherphilly- 
cadle  in  Glamiorganlhire,  is  faid  to  have  been  the  largefl:  in 
Great-Britain,  excepting  Windfor,  and  the  remains  of  it  fhcw 
it  to  have  been  a  molt  beautiful  fabric.  One  half  of  a  round 
tower  has  fallen  qu'te  down,  but  the  other  over-hangs  its  bafis 
more  than  nine  feet,  and  is  as  great  a  curiofity  as  the  leaning 
tower  of  Pi  fa  in  Italy. 

Some  curious  coins  of  Welch  princes  are  faid  to  be  found 
in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious,  but  1  do  not  find  that  they 
have  been  very  ferviceable  in  afcertaining  the  ancient  hilloiy 
"iof  the  country. 

The  chier  natural  curiofities  are  2S  follow.  At  a,  fmall 
village,  called  Newton  in  Glamorganfhire,  is  a  remarkable 
fpring  nigh  the  fea,  which  ebbs  and  fiows  contrary  to  the  fca. 
In  Mcrionethfhire  L  Kadcr  Idris,  a  mountain  remarkable  for 
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its  Jieiplt,  Which  affords  variety  of  Alpine  plants.  In  Carnar- 
vonfhire  is  the  high  mountain  of  Penmanmooer,  acrofs  the  edge 
of  which  the  public  road  lies,  and  occafions  no  finall  terror  to 
many  travellers  ;  from  one  hand  the  impending  roclc  feems 
ready  every  minute  to  crufh  them  to  pieces,  and  the  great  pre- 
cipice below,  which  hangs  over  the  fea,  is  fo  hideous,  and, 
till  very  lately  when  a  wall  was  raifed  on  the  fide  of  the 
joad,  full  of  danger,  that  one  falfe  ftep  was  of  difmal  confe- 
quence.  Snowdon  hill  is  by  triangular  meafurement  1240 
yards  perpendicular  height. 

Commerce  and  manufactures.]  The  Welch  are  on 
a  footing  as  to  their  commerce  and  manufactures,  with  many 
of  the  weftern  and  northern  counties  of  England.  Their 
trade  is  moftly  inland,  or  with  England,  into  which  they 
import  numbers  of  black  cattle.  Milfordhaven,  which  is 
reckoned  the  fineft  in  Europe,  lies  in  Pembrokefhire,  but  the 
Welch  have  hitherto  reaped  no  great  benefit  from  it,  though 
of  late  confi4erable  fums  have  been  granted  by  parliament  for 
its  fortifications.  It  lies  under  two  capital  di  fad  vantages, 
-The  firft  is,  that  by  making  it  the  rendezvous  of  all  the  Eng- 
lifh  marine,  a  bold  attempt  of  an  enemy  might  totally  c'eftroy 
the  flipping,  however  ftrongly  they  may  be  defended  by  walls 
and  forts.  The  fame  objection  however  lies  to  every  harbour 
that  contains  fhips  of  war  and  merchantmen.  The  fecond, 
and  perhaps  the  chief  difadvantage  it  lies  under,  is  the  ftrong 
oppofition  to  rendering  it  the  capital  harbour  of  the  kingdom, 
that  it  muft  meet  with  in  parliament,  from  the  numerous 
Cornifh  and  Weft-country  members,  the  benefit  of  whofe 
eftates  muft  be  greatly  lefiened  by  the  difufe  of  Plymouth  and 
Portfmouth,  and  other  harbours.  The  town  of  Pembroke 
employs  near  200  merchant  fliips,  and  its  inhabitants  carry  oti 
an  cxtenfive  trade.  In  Brecknockfhire  are  feveral  woollen 
manufactures,  and  W~ales  in  general  carries  on  a  great  coal 
trade  with  England  and  even  Ireland. 

Constitution  and  government.]  Wales  was  united, 
and  incorporated  with  England,  in  the  27th  of  Henry  VIII, 
when,  by  a6t  of  parliament,  the  government  of  it  was  mo- 
delled according  to  the  Englifh  form  ;  all  laws,  cufloms,  ancj 
tenures,  contrary  to  thofe  of  England,  being  abrogated,  and 
the  inhabitants  admitted  to  a  participation  of  all  the  Englifli 
liberties  and  privileges,  particularly  that  of  fending  members  to 
parliament,  viz.  a  knight  for  every  fhire,  and  a  burgefs  for 
every  (hire-town,  except  Merioneth.  By  the  34.th  and  35th  of 
the  fame  reign,  there  were  ordained  four  feveral  circuits,  for 
the  adminiftration  of  jullice  in  the  faid  fhires,  each  of  which 
was  to  include  three  (hires  ;  fo  that  the  chief  juftice  of  Cheftcr 
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has  under  his  jurifJiclion  the  three  feveral  fliire?  of  Flint,  Den- 
bigh and  Montgomery.  The  (hires  of  Caernarvon,  Merioneth, 
und  Anslefey,  are  under  the  jufticcs  of  North  Wales.  Thofe 
of  Caermarthen,  Penibrckefhire  and  Cardigan,  have  alfo  their 
julrices,  as  have  likewife  thofc  of  Radnor,  Brecknock  and 
Glamorgan.  By  the  eighteenth  of  queen  Elizabeth,  one  other 
juftice-affiftant  was  ordained  to  the  former  juftices;  fo  that 
now  every  one  of  the  faid  four  circuits  has  two  juftices,  viz, 
one  chief  julHce,  and  a  feccnd  juftice-affiftant. 

Revenues.]  As  to  the  revenues,  I  have  already  men- 
tioned the  land-tax,  and  the  crown  has  a  certain,  though 
fmall  property,  in  the  produ£V  of  the  filver  and  lead-mine?  ; 
hut  it  is  faid  that  the  revenue  accruing  to  the  prince  of  Wales 
for  Ins  principality,  decs  not  exceed  7  or  80CO  1.  a  year. 

Arms.]  The  arms  of  the  prince  of  Wales  differ  froni 
thofe  of  Eng^land,  only  by  the  addition  of  a  label  of  thr  e 
points.  His  cap,  or  badge  of  oftrich  feathers,  was  occafioned  by 
a  trophy  of  that  kind,  which  Edward  the  Black  Prince  took  from 
the  king  of  Bohemi?.,  when  he  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Poic- 
tiers,  and  the  motto  is  Ich  dien^  I  ferve.  St.  David,  com- 
inonly  called  St.  Taffy,  is  the  tutelar  faint  of  the  Welch, 
and  his  badge  is  a  leek,  which  is  wore  on  his  day,  the  ifl:  of 
March,  and  fcr  which  varic  us  reafons  have  been  affigned. 

History.]  The  ancient  hiftory  of  Wales  is  uncertain,  on 
account  of  the  number  of  petty  princes  who  governed  it. 
That  they  w^tc  fo\'€rcrgn  and  independent,  appears  from  tht 
EngliPa  hiHiory.  It  was  formerly  inhabited  by  three  different 
tribes  of  the  Britons,  the  Silures,  the  Dimetae,  and  the 
Ordovices.  Thefe  people  cut  out  fo  much  work  for  the  Ro- 
mans, that  they  do  not  appear  ever  to  have  been  entirely  fub- 
tlued,  though  part  of  their  country,  as  appears  from  the  ruins- 
of  caflles,  was  bridled  by  garrifons.  Though  i^e  Saxons, 
as  I  have  already  cbferved,  conquered  the  counties  of  Mon- 
mouth .and  Hereford,  yet  they  never  penetrated  farther,  ancf 
the  Welch  remained  an  independent  people,  governed  by  their 
own  princes,  and  their  own  laws.  About  the  year  870, 
Roderic,  king  of  Wales,  divided  his  dominions  among  hi;^ 
three  fons  ;  and  the  names  of  thefe  divifions  were,  Deemetia,, 
or  South  Wales  ;  Povefia,  or  Powis-Land  ;  and  Venedotia, 
or  North  Wales.  This  divifion  gave  a  mortal  blow  to  the 
independency  of  Wi-lcs.  About  the  year  11 12,  Henry  I.  of 
England  planted  a  colony  of  Flemings  on  the  frontiers  of 
Wales,  to  ferve  as  a  barrier  to  England,  none  of  the  Welch 
princes  being  powerful  enough  to  oppofe  thtm.  They  made, 
however,  many  vigoro-  S  brave  attempts  againft  the  Norman 
kings  of  England,  to  maintain  their  liberties,  and  even  the 
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llnglifli  hiftorlans  admit  the  injufticeof  their  claims.  In  1237, 
the  crown  of  England  was  firft  fupplied  with  a  handle  for  the 
future  conqueft  of  Wales ;  their  old  and  infirm  prince  Llewel- 
lin,  in  order  to  be  fafe  from  the  perfecutions  of  his  undutiful 
fon  GrifFyn,  having  put  himfelf  under  fubje^tion  and  homage 
to  king  Henry  III. 

But  no  capitulation  could  fatisfy  the  ambition  of  Edward  I. 
who  refolved  to  annex  Wales  to  the  crown  of  England ;  and 
Llev/ellin,  prince  of  Wales,  difdaining  the  fubjeftion  to  which 
old  Llewellin  had  fubmitted,  Edward  raifed  an  irrefiftible  army 
at  a  prodigious  expence,  with  which  he  penetrated  as  far  as 
Flint,  and  taking  pofieiHon  of  the  ifle  of  Anglefey,  he  drove 
the  Welch  to  the  mountains  of  Snowdon,  and  obliged  them 
to  fubmit  to  pay  a  tribute.  The  W elch  however  madp  feveral 
efforts  under  young  Llewellin,  but  at  laft,  in  1285,  he  was 
killed  in  battle.  He  was  fucceeded  by  his  brother  David,  the 
laft  independent  prince  of  Wales,  who,  falling  into  Edward's 
hands  through  treachery,  was  by  him  moft  barbaroufly  and 
unjuftly  hanged,  and  Edward,  from  that  time,  pretended  that 
Wales  was  annexed  to  his  crown  of  England.  It  was  about 
this  time,  probably,  that  Edward  perpetrated  the  inhuman 
maflacre  of  the  Welch  bards.  Perceiving  that  his  cruelty  v/as 
not  fufficient  to  complete  his  conqueft,  he  fent  his  queen  to 
be  delivered  in  Carnarvon  caftle,  that  the  Welch,  having  a 
prince  born  among  themfelves,  might  the  more  readily  recog- 
nize his  authority.  This  prince  was  the  unhappy  Edward  11, 
and  from  him  the  title  of  prince  of  Wales  has  always  defcendetl 
to  the  eldeft  fons  of  the  Englifti  kings.  The  hiftory  of  Wales 
and  England  becomes  now  the  fame.  It  is  proper,  however, 
to  obferve,  that  the  kings  of  England  have  always  found  it 
their  intereft  to  foothe  the  Welch,  with  particular  marks  of 
their  regard.  Their  eldeft  fons  not  only  held  the  titular  dig- 
nity, but  adually  kept  a  court  at  Ludlow,  and  a  regular 
council  with  a  prefident  was  named  by  the  crown,  for  the 
adminiftration  of  all  the  afi'airs  of  the  principality.  This 
was  thought  fo  neceiTary  a  piece  of  policy,  that  when  Henry 
VIII.  had  no  fon©  his  daughter  Mary  v/as  created  princefs  of 
Wales, 
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Situation,  boundaries,  and  extent. 

TH  E  ifland  of  Ireland  is  fituatcd  on  the  weft  fide  of  Eng-i 
land,  between  6  and  lo  degrees  weft  longitude,  and 
between  51  and  55  degrees  20  minutes  north  latitude,  or  be- 
tween the  middle  parallel  of  the  eighth  clime,  where  the 
longcft  day  is  16  ;;  hours,  and  the  24th  parallel,  or  the  end  of 
the  tenth  clime,  where  the  longeft  day  is  1 7  t  hours. 

The  extent,  or  fupcrficial  content  of  this  kingdom  is,  from 
the  neareft  computation  and  furvey,  found  to  be  in  length 
285  miles  from  P'airhead  north,  to  Miflenhead  fouth  j  and 
from  the  eaft  part  of  Down,  to  the  weft  part  of  Mayo,  its 
greateft  breadth,  160  miles,  and  to  contain  11,067,712  Irifh 
plantation  acres,  which  makes  17,927,864  acres  of  Englifli 
ilatute  meafure,  and  is  held  to  bear  proportion  to  England  and 
Wales  as  18  to  30.  Mr.  Tcmplcman,  who  makes  the  length 
275,  and  the  breadth  159  miles,  gives  it  an  area  of  27,457 
fquare  miles.  From  the  eaft  part  of  Wexford  to  St.  David's 
;n  Wales,  it  is  reckoned  45  miles,  but  the  pafl'age  between 
Donaghadee  and  Portpatrick  in  Scotland  is  little  iriprc  than 
fwenty  miles. 

Name  and  divisions,  \  More  conjectures  as  to  the 
ANCIENT  AND  MODERN.  3  Latin  (Hibcmia)  Irifh  (Erin) 
^  well  as  the  Englifti  name  of  this  ifland,  have  been  formed 
than  the  fubjeft  defervcs.  It  probably  takes  it  rife  from  a 
Phoenician  or  Gallic  term,  fignifying  the  farthcft  habitation 
weft  ward. 

It  is  pretty  extraordinary,  that  even  modern  authors  are  not 
agreed  as  to  the  divifions  of  Ireland  ;  fome  dividing  it  into  five 
circuits,  and  fonie  into  four  provinces,  thofe  of  Leinfter,  Ulr 
/ler,  Connaught,  and  Munfter.  I  (hall  follow  the  laft  divi- 
fion,  as  being  the  moft  common,  and  likewife  the  moft 
antiento 
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Counties. 

Chief  Towns. 

Dublin 

Dublin 

Louth 

Droghed^ 

Wicklow 

Wicklow 

Wexford 

Wexford 

Longford 

Longford 

Eaft  Meath 

Trim 

Weft  Meath 

Mullinger 

King's  County 

Phillipftown 

Qiiee^'s  County 

Maryborough^ 

Kilkenny 

Kilkenny 

Kildare 

ICildare 

Carlov7 

Carlq^y 

Ulfter,  9  Counties. 
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Counties, 
"Down 
Armagh 
Monaghan 
Cavan 
-{  Antrim 
Londonderry 
Tyrone 
Fermanagh 
^Done^all 

f  Lei  trim 

j  Rofcommon 

Connaught,  6  Count. g^g^^ 

!  Gal  way 
[Glare 

pCorlc 
I  Kerry 

Munfter,  5  Counties.  ^  Limerick 
j  Tipperary 
LWaterford 
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Chief  Towns, 

Down 

Charlemont 

Monaghan 

Cavan 

Carrickfergiis 

Derry 

Omagh 

Ennifkillen 

Donegall 

Leitrim 
Rofcommon 
Ballinrobe 
Sligo 

Galway  : 
Ennis 

Cork 

Tralee 

Limerick 

Clonmel 

Waterford. 


Climate,  seasons,  7  The  climate  of  Ireland  difl^ers 
AND  SOIL.  3   little  from  that  of  England,  with 

which  it  would  almoft  perfectly  agree,  were  the  foil  equally 
improved.  Uncultivated  fwamps,  bogs,  and  forefts,  and  un- 
inhabited banks  of  rivers,  naturally  produce  fogs  and  an 
unwholfome  thicknefs  of  air,  as  is  the  cafe  with  fome  parts  of 
England  itfelf ;  but  upon  the  whole  the  air  of  the  cultivated 
part  of  Ireland  is  as  mild  and  falubrious,  and  as  friendly  to 
human  nature  as  that  of  England  ;  fome  have  thought  that  it 
is  even  more  fo. 

The  foil  of  Ireland  in  general  is  fruitful,  perhaps  beyond 
that  of  England  itfelf,  when  properly  cultivated.  Pafturage, 
tillage,  afid  meadow  ground  abound  in  this  kingdom  ;  but  till 
of  late  tillage  was  too  much  difcountenanced,  though  the 
ground  is  excellent  for  the  culture  of  all  grains  ;  and  in  fome 
of  the  northern  parts  of  the  kingdom  abundance  of  hemp  and 
ilax  are  raifed,  a  cultivation  of  infinite  advantage  to  the  linen 
jnanufa61:ure.  Ireland  rears  vaft  numbers  of  black  cattle  and 
Oieep.  The  Irifh  wool  is  excellent,  but  many  have  thought 
that  the  prohibition  of  exporting  it  to  any  other  nation  but 
England,  is  of  detriment  to  both  kingdoms,  becaufe  it  encou- 
rages the  inhabitants  to  fmuggle  it  into  France.  The  prodi« 
glousj  and,  indeed^  incredible  fupplies  of  fait  provifions  (fifa 

excepted^ 
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exccpteJ)  fhippcd  at  Cork,  and  carried  to  all  parts  of  the 
world,  are  proofs  fcarcely  to  be  exhibited  in  any  other  coun- 
try, of  the  natural  fertility  of  the  Irifh  foil.  As  to  the  feafons 
of  Ireland,  they  differ  little  from  thofe  of  Great  Britain,  in 
the  fime  latitude.  I  muft  not  here  forget  that  Irelwd  is 
remarkable  for  breeding  and  nourifliins;  no  venomous  crea- 
tares.. 

Rivers,  bays,  harbours,")     Nor  has  nature  been  lefs 
AND  LAKES.  3   favourable  to  Ireland  in  thc 

numerous  rivers,  enchanting  lakes,  fpacious  bays,  commo- 
clious  havens,  harbours  and  creeks,  which  enrich  and  beau- 
tify this  country.  The  Shannon  ifiues  from  Lough  Allen,  in 
the  county  of  Lcitrim,  ferves  as  a  boundary  betw^een  Con- 
naught  and  the  three  oiher  provinces,  and  after  a  courfe  of 
150  mile?,  forming  in  its  progrefs  many  beautiful  lakes,  it 
falls  into  the  Atlantic  ocean,  bctv/ccn  Kerry-point  and  Loop- 
head,  where  it  is  nine  miles  broad.  The  navigation  of  this 
river  is  interrupted  by  a  ridge  jocks  fpreading  quite  acrofs 
it,  fouth  of  Killaloe,  but  this  might  be  remedied  by  a  fhort 
canal,  at  tiie  cxpcnce  of  lo,  or  1 2,000  1.  and  communications 
might  alfo  be  made  with  other  rivcr'>,  to  the  great  benefit  of 
the  nation.  The  Ban  falls  into  the  ocean  near  Colerain,  the 
Boync  fjlls  into  St.  George's  channel  at  Drogheda,  as  does 
the  Ltffey  at  the  bay  of  Dublin,  and  is  only  remarkable  for 
watering  that  capital,  wl  ere  it  forms  a  fpacious  harbour.  The 
Barrow,  the  Noer,  and  the  Suir,  water  the  fouth  part  of  the 
kingdom,  and  after  uniting  their  ftreams  below  Rofs,  they 
fall  into  the  channel  at  Waterford  haven. 

But  the  bavs,  havens,  harbours,  and  creeks,  which  every 
where  indent  the  coafl:,  form  the  chief  glory  of  Ireland,  and 
render  that  country,  beyond  any  other  in  Europe,  the  beit 
fitted  for  foreign  commerce.  The  moit  confiderable  are  thofe 
cf  Carrickfcrgus,  Strangford,  Dundrum,  Carlingford,  Dun- 
dalk,  Dublin,  Waterford,  Dungarvan,  Cork,  Kinfale,  Bal- 
timore, Glandore,  Dunmanus,  Bantry,  Kilmare,  Dingle, 
Shannon-mouth,  Galway,  Sligoe,  Donegail,  Killebeg,^, 
Lough-Sv/iliy,  and  Lough-Foyle. 

Ireland  contains  a  vaft  number  of  lakes,  or,  as  they  were 
formerly  called,  loughs,  particularly  in  the  provinces  of  Ul- 
flrer  and  Connaught.  Many  of  them  produce  large  quantities 
of  fine  fifh  ;  and"  the  great  lake  Neagh,  between  the  counties 
of  Antrim.  Dov/n  and  Armagh,  is  remarkable  for  its  petri- 
fying quality.  Though  thofe  loughs  in  the  main  have  but 
few  properties  that  are  not  in  common  with  the  like  bodies  of 
water  in  other  countries,  yet  they  have  given  rife  to  many 
traditionary  accounts  among  the  iratives,  which  disfigure  and 
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dlfgrncc  their  true  hiftory,  and  even  modern  geographers  have 
been  more  copious  on  that  liead  than  either  truth  or  the  fub- 
je6i:  can  adrriit  of.-  The  IriOi  are  fo  fond  of  loughs,  that,  like 
the  Scots,  they  often  give  that  term  to  inlets  of  the  fea. 

Inland  navigation.]  The  inland  navigation  of  Ireland 
is  very  improveable,  as  appears  from  the  canals  that  have 
lately  been  cut  through  difrerent  parts  of  the  kingdom,  one  in 
particular  (See  the  Map)  reaching  an  extent  of  60  miles,  be- 
tvi^een  the  Shannon  and  the  Liffey  at  Dublin,  which  opens  a 
communication  from  the  Channel  to  the  Atlantic  ocean. 
In  furveying  the  grounds  for  this  canal,  however,  it  was  found 
neceflary  to  carry  it  through  a  bog  24  miles  over,  v^'qich, 
from  the  fpungy  nature  of  that  foil,  became  a  work  of  lucre- 
dible  labour  and  expence,  in  ftrengthening  the  fides,  and 
other  works,  to  prevent  falling  in. 

Mountains.]  The  Irifh  language  has  been  more  happy 
in  diftinguifhing  the  fize  of  mountains  than  perhaps  any  other. 
A  knock  fignifies  a  low  hill,  unconne61ed  with  any  other  emi- 
nence; a  flieve  marks  a  craggy  high  mountain,  gradually  af- 
cending  and  continued  in  feveral  ridges  ;  a  beinn  or  bin  figni- 
iies  a  pinnacle  or  m.ountain  of  the  firlt  maagnitude,  ending  in 
a  fharp  or  abrupt  precipice.  The  two  lall  are  often  feen  and 
compounded  together  in  one  and  the  fame  range.  Ireland, 
however,  when  compared  with  forae  other  countries,  is  far 
from  being  mountainous.  The  m.ountains  of  Mourne  and 
]feah,  in  the  county  of  Down,  are  reckoned  among  fome  of 
the  hio-heft  in  the  kingdom,  of  which  Slieu-Denard  has  been 
calculated  at  a  perpendicular  heighth  of  1056  yards.  Many 
other  mountains  are  found  in  Ireland,  but  they  contain  little 
or  nothing  particular,  if  we  except  the  fabulous  hiftories  that 
are  annexed  to  fome  of  them.  Some  of  thefe  mountains 
contain  in  their  bovv'els  beds  of  mines,  minerals,  coals, 
quarries  of  ftone,  flate  and  marble,  with  veins  of  iron,  lead, 
and  copper. 

FoP.EsTS.]  The  chief  forefts  in  Ireland  lie  in  Leinfter, 
the  King's  and  Qitcen's  ccurities,  and  thofe  of  Wexford  and 
Carlow.  In  Uiftcr  there  are  grea.t  forefis,  and  in  the  county 
of  Donegall  and  in  the  north  part  of  Tyrone;  alfo  in  the 
county  of  Ferman^igh,  along  Loughlin  Earne,  and  in  the 
north  part  of  the  cwinty  of  Down,  v/herein  is  fome  good 
timber,  and  the  oak  is  eireerned  as  good  as  any  of  the  Engiifli 
growth,  and  as  fit  forllrip-bailding. 

Metals  and  minerals.]  The  mines  of  Ireland  are  late 
difcoveries.  Several  contain  filver  and  lead,  and  it  is  faid  that 
30  pounds  of  their  lead  ore  produce  a  pound  of  filver  ;  but  the 
ncheft  filver  mine  is  at  Wickiow.    A  copper  ^r^d  Icfid  mine 

have 
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have  been  difcovered  at  Tippcrary,  as  Ilkewife  iron  ore,  and 
excellent  free-ftone  for  building.  Some  of  the  Irifh  marble 
quarries  contain  a  kind  of  porphyry,  being  red  ftriped  with 
^Xrhite.  Quarries  of  fine  flate  are  found  in  moft  counties.  The 
coals  that  are  dug  at  Kilkenny  emit  very  little  fmoke,  and  it 
contains  a  chriftalline  ftrcam  which  has  no  fediment.  Thofe 
peculiarities,  with  the  ferenity  of  the  air  in  that  place,  have 
given  rife  to  the  well  known  proverb.  That  Kilkenny  con- 
tains fire  without  finoke,  water  without  mud,  and  air  without 
fog. 

Vegetable  and  animal  produc-  7    There  is  little  that 
TioNS,  BY  SEA  AND  LAND.  3  falls  unde-f  this  head 

that  is  peculiar  to  Ireland,  her  produclions  being  much  the 
fame  as  in  England  and  Scotland.  Ireland  affords  excellent 
turf  and  mofs,  which  are  of  vail  fervice  for  firing,  where 
U'ood  and  coals  are  fcarcc.  A  few  wolves  were  formerly 
found  in  Ireland,  but  they  are  now  almoft  exterminated  by 
their  wolf  do<rs,  which  are  much  larger  than  maftiffs,  fhaped 
like  greyhounds,  yet  as  gentle  and  governable  as  fpaniels. 
What  I  have  already  obfcr\  ed  about  the  Irifli  exportation  of 
fait  provifions,  fufHcicntly  evinces  the  prodigious  numbers  of 
hogs,  fhecp,  as  well  as  black  cattle,  bred  ni  that  kingdom. 
Rabbits  arc  faid  to  be  more  plentiful  there  than  in  England. 
The  fifh  that  are  caught  upon  thecoalh  of  Ireland  are  likewife 
in  greater  plenty  than  on  thofe  of  England,  and  fome  of  them 
larger  and  more  excellent  in  their  kind. 

Population,  inhabitants,  man- 7  Ireland  is  faid  to 
NERS,  CUSTOMS,  AND  DIVERSIONS.  )  Contain  two  mil- 
linns  and  a  half  of  inhabitants;  but  I  fufpccft  that  the  calcu- 
lation is  over-charged  by  near  hnlf  a  million.  As  it  is  of 
^rtat  confcquence  to  afccrtain  as  near  as  poflible  the  numbers 
of  inhabitants  of  Ireland  of  borh  religions  we  fhall  give  thera 
according  to  the  b^ft  accounts,  as  they  ftood  in  the  four  pro- 
vinces in  1733. 

Proteftant  families.  Popifh  families. 

InUlfler          —       62,620  —  —  3^^459 

Leinfter        —        25,238  —  —  92>424. 

Munfler        —    .    13,337  —  —  106,407 

Connaught      —       4?299  —  —  44,133 

Total    105,494  Total  281,423 

Which,  at  five  to  each  family  in  the  country,  and  ten  for 
Dublin,  and  fcven  for  Cork  city,  makes  in  all  2,015,229  fouls. 
Liim  apt  to  thipk,.  when  we  confider  the  waflc  of  war  by  fe^ 

and 
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arid  land,  and  the  vaft  emigrations  of  the  Irifh  to  Britain,  the 
Britifli  colonies,  and  other  nations  ;  that  the  above  calculation 
may  nearly  ferve  for  the  prefent  times,  though  the  balance  of 
number  is  certainly  greatly  rifen  on  the  fide  of  proteftantifm  j 
and  in  Tome  late  debates  in  the  Irifh  parliament  it  has  been  af- 
ferted  that  the  number  of  inhabitants  of  Ireland  ayiount  to 
three  millions.  '  • 

The  old  Irifh,  or,  as  they  are  termed  by  the  prote&ants.,  the 
mere  Injhy  are  generally  reprefented  as  an  ignorant,  uncivil  '  - 
lized,  and  blundering  fort  of  people.  Impatient- of  abufe,  ■■^.--■y- 
and  injury,  they  are  implacable  and  violent  in  all  their  affect 
tions  but  quick  of  apprebenfion,  courteous  to  ftrangers^  and 
patient  of  hnrdfhips.  Thou.gh  in  thefe  refpe<5ls  there  is,  per- 
haps, little  difference  between  them  and  the  more  uninformed 
part  of  their  neighbours,  yet  their  barbarifms  are  more  eafy  to 
be  accounted  for  from  accidental  than  natural  caufes.  By  far 
the  greatefl  number  of  them  are  papifts,  and  it  is  the  intcrcft 
of  ti.eir  priefts,  who  govern  them  with  an  abfolute  fway,  to 
keep  them  in  the  mod  profound  ignorance.  They  alio  lie 
under  many  legal  difabilities,  which  in  their  own  country  dif- 
courages  the  exertion  both  of  their  mental  and  bodily  facul- 
ties ;  but  when  employed  in  the  fervice  of  foreign  princes, 
they  are  diltinguifned  for  intrepidity,  qourage,  and  fidelity. 
Many  of  their  furnames  have  an  O,  or  Afac,  placed  before 
them,  which  fignify  grandfon  and  fon  :  formerly  the  O  was 
ufed  by  their  chiefs  only,  or  fuch  as  piqued  themfelves  upon 
the  antiquity  of  their  families.  Their  mufic  is  the  bag- 
pipe, but  their  tunes  are  generally  of  a  melancholy  flrain  ; 
though  fome  of  the  lateft  airs  are  lively,  and  when  fung  by  an 
Irifhman,  extremely  diverting.  The  old  Irifh  is  generally 
fpoken  in  the  interior  parts  of  the  kingdom,  where  fome  of 
the  old  uncouth  cuftoms  ftill  prevail,  particularly  their  funeral' 
bowlings  ;  but  this  cuflom  may  be  traced  in  many  countries 
of  the  continent.  Their  cuflom  of  placing  a  dead  corpfe 
before  their  doors,  laid  out  upon  tables,  having  a  plate  upon 
the  body  to  excite  the  charity  of  pafiengers,  is  pra6ti fed  even 
in  the  fkirts  of  Dublin,  which  one  could  wiili  to  fee  abolifhed. 
And  their  convivial  meetings  on  Sunday  afternoon,  dancing 
to  the  bagpipe,  but  more  often  quarrelling  among  themfelves, 
is  ofFenfive  to  every  flranger.  But,  as  we  have  already  ob- 
ferved,  thefe  cufiioms  are  chiefly  confined  to  the  more  unpo- 
lifhed  provinces  of  the  kingdom,  particularly  Connaught ; 
the  common  people  there  having  the  lead  fenfe  of  law  and 
government  of  any  in  Ireland,  except  their  tyrannical  land* 
lords  or  leafeholders,  who  fqueeze  the  poor  without, mercy. 
The  common  Irifli,  m  their  manner  of  living,  feem  to  re^emii  le 
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the  anticnt  Britons,  as  defcribed  by  Roman  authors,  or  the 
prefent  Indian  inhabitants  of  America.  Mean  huts  or  cabbinj 
built  of  chy  and  Itravv^,  partitioned  in  the  middle  by  a  wall  of 
the  fame  materials,  ferve  the  double  purpofes  of  accommodat- 
ing the  family,  who  live  and  fiecp  promifcuoufly,  having 
their  fires  of  turf  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  with  an  opening 
through  the  roof  for  a  chimney  ;  the  other  being  occupied  by 
a  cow,  or  fuch  pieces  of  furniture  as  are  net  in  immediate 
ufe. 

Their  wealth  confifts  of  a  cow,  fomctimcs  a  horfe,  fome 
poultry,  and  a  fpot  for  potatoes.  Cop-rfe  bread,  potatoes, 
eggs,  milk,  and  fonietimes  hfh,  conflitute  their  food.  For 
however  plentifully  the  fields  may  be  flocked  v/ith  cattle,  thefe 
poor  natives  feidom  tafte  butcher's  meat  of  any  kind.  Their 
children,  plump,  robuft,  and  hearty,  fcarccly  know  the  ufe 
of  cloaths,  and  are  not  afliamed  to  gnze  upon  llrangers,  or 
make  their  appearance  upon  thi^  roads  in  that  primitive  manner^ 

In  this  idle  and  deplorable  itate,  many  thoufands  are  in 
a  manner  lofl  to  the  community  and  to  themfelvcs,  who,  if 
they  had  an  equal  chance  with  their  neighbours  of  being  in- 
ftrucled  in  the  real  principles  of  ChriRianity,  inured  and 
incouragcd  to  indutlry  and  labour,  and  obedience  to  their 
fovcreign,  would  add  confiderable  ftrength  to  government. 
The  Spaniards  and  French,  particulaily  the  latter,  have  not 
failed  to  avail  themfelves  of  the  uncomfortable  fituation  of  the 
Irifli  at  home,  bv  alluring  them  to  enter  their  fervice,  and  in 
this  they  have  hitherto  been  afTiflod  by  prieils  and  jefuits^ 
whofe  intereft  it  is  to  infufe  into  the  minds  of  their  credulous 
difciples  an  avcrfion  to  the  Britifh  government ;  but  we  have 
now  the  pleafmg  profpect  of  a  happy  reformation  among  thefe 
people,  from  the  iiumerous  Englifh  proteiiant  working  Ichools, 
lately  eltablifhcd  over  the  kingdom,  which  inllitution  will 
undoubtedly  ft r ike  deeper  at  the  root  of  popery  than  all  the 
endeavours  of  the  Britifli  monarchs  to  reduce  them. 

The  defcendants  of  the  Enijlifh  and  Sects,  fince  the  con- 
queft  of  Ireland  by  Henry  II.  though  not  the  moft  numerou?, 
form  the  wealth icft  part  of  the  nation.  Of  thefe  are  moft  of 
the  nobility,  gentry,  and  principal  traders,  who  inhabit  the 
eaftcrn  and  northern  coafts,  where  moft  of  the  trade  of  Ire- 
land is  carried  on,  efpecially  Belfaft,  Londoiiderry,  and  other 
parts  of  the  province  of  Ulfter,  which,  though  the  pooreft 
ibil,  is,  next  to  Dublin,  and  its  neighbourhood,  by  far  the 
beft  cultivated  ai.d  moft  flcurifliir.g  part  of  the  kingdom. 
Here  a  colony  of  Scots,  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  and  other 
prePoyterians,  who  fled  from  perfecgtioji  in  that  country  in 
Succeeding  reigns,  planted  themfelves^   and  cftsblifhed-  thi^^ 
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great  il:aple  of  Irifli  wealih  the  linen  manafadory,  which  they 
have  fince  carried  o!i  and  brought  to  the  utmofl  perfc<?tion. 
From  this  fnort  review  it  appears  that  the  prefent  inhabitaMtii 
afe  cotripofkd  of  three  ciiftinit  ciafte-i  of  people  ^  the  old  Irilh, 
fio'or,  ignorant,  raid  deprefled,  v-zho  inhahit,  or  rather  c:xiii 
upoji  the  interiof  and  vveflein  parts  ;  the  defct'iidants  of  the 
Enghfh,  who  inhabit  Dublin,  Wateiford,  and  Cork,  m\d 
who  gave  a  nev/  iippeafance  to  the  vvh:.le  coaft  facing  Eng- 
land, by  the  infrodudion  of  aits,  ccmir.erce,  fcience,  an-d 
more  Hberal  and  culnvatcd  ideas  of  the  tri'e  God  and  primi- 
tive Chriflianity.  Thirdly,  as  I  have  alr<ady  dbferved,  'emi- 
grants from  Scotland  in  the  northern  provinces,  v/ho  hke  the 
others  are  fo  zealoidly  attached  to  their  own  rsiigion  an'dm.a;n- 
ner  of  living,  that  it  will  r<zqnire  fome  ages  before  the  ^ha- 
bitants of  Ireland  are  fo  thoroughly  confolidated  and  blended 
as  to  become  one  people.  The  gentry  and  better  fort  of  d>e 
Irifh  nation  in  general  difter  little  in  language,  drefs,  man- 
ners and  cufloms,  from  thofe  of  the  fame  rank  iii  Grea:t  Bri- 
tain, whom  they  imitate.  Their  hofpitality  is  well  known, 
but  in  this  they  are  fometimes  fufpCvfted  of  more  oibentatior. 
than  real  friendlhip. 

Religion.]  The  efiablifl^icd  religion  and  ecclsfiiiftical 
tlifcipline  of  Ireland  is  the  fame  with  that  of  Englaiid.  I  have 
already  cbfcrved,  that  among  the  bulk  of  the  people,  in  the 
moil  uncultivated  parts,  popery,  and  that  too  of  the  mofl: 
abfurd,  illiberal  kind,  is  prevalent.  The  Lifh  papiiJ:s  ikill 
retain  their  nominal  bifiiops  and  dignitaries,,  who  iuhfiG: 
the  voluntary  contributions  of  their  votaries.  But  even  the 
blind  fubmifhon  of  the  latter  to  their  clergy,  does  not  prevent 
proteftantifm  from  making  a  very  rapid  progrefs  there  in  towns 
and  communities.  How  far  it  may  be  the  intereli  of  England 
that  fome  kiiid  of  balance  between  the  two  religions  fhould  be 
kept  up,  I  (hall  not  here  enquire. 

Ireland  contains  at  leaft  as  many  feclaries  as  England,  par- 
ticularly pre(byterians,  anabaptifts,  quakers,  and  methodiftss 
who  are  all  of  them  connived  at  and  tolerated.  Great  efforts 
have  been  made  ever  fince  the  days  of  James  I.  in  erecting 
free-fchools  for  civilizing  and  converting  the  Irifh  papifts  to 
proteftantifm.  The  inftitution  of  the  incorporated  focl?ty  for 
promoting  Englifli  proteftant  working-fchoolsj  though  of  no 
older  date  than  1717,  has  been  amazingly  fuccefsful,  as  have 
many  inilitutions  of  the  fame  kind,  in  introducing  induftry 
and  knowledge  among  the  Infh  5  and  no  country  in  the  world 
can  (hew  greater  public  fpirited  efforts  than  have  been  made  bv 
th.e  goyernraent  of  Ireland,  fm&e  thattime^  for  thefb  purpofes. 
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Archbishoprics  and  bishoprics.]  The  archbiihoprics 
are  four,  Armagh,  Cafhel,  Dublin,  and  Tuam. 

Thebiftiops  are  eighteen,  viz.  Clogher,  Clonfert,  Cloyne^ 
Cork,  Derry,  Down,  Drumore,  Elphin,  Kildare,  Killaloe, 
Leighlin,  Limeric,  Meath,  Oflbry,  Raphce,  and  Waterford. 

Language.]  The  language  of  the  Irifh  is  fundamentally 
the  fame  with  the  Britifli  and  Welch,  and  a  dialect  of  the 
Celtic,  which  is  made  ufe  of  by  the  Scotch  Highlanders, 
©ppofite  the  Irifh  coaih.  It  is,  however,  in  a  great  meafure 
defaced  by  provincial  alterations,  but  not  fo  altered  as  to  ren- 
der the  Irifh,  Welch,  and  Highlanders,  unintelligible  to  each 
other.  The  ufagc  of  the  irifli  language  occafiop.s  among  the 
common  people,  who  fpcak.  both  that  and  the  Englifh,  a  dif- 
agreeable  tone  in  fpeaking,  v.'hich  difFufes  itfelf  among  the 
vulgar  in  general,  and  even  among  the  better  fort  who  do  not 
undcrftand  Irifli.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  a  few  ages 
hence  the  latter  will  be  accounted  among  the  dead  languages. 

Learning  and  learned  men.]  If  we  are  to  believe  the 
fabulous  accounts  of  Ireland,  learning  flouriflied  there  while 
fhe  was  dormant  in  all  the  other  parts  of  the  globe.  The 
truth  is,  that  the  Irifh  writers,  in  fevcral  branches  of  learning, 
arts,  and  fcicnces,  are  equal  to  thofc  of  their  neighbours. 
Archbifhop  Ui'iicr  does  honour  to  literature  itfelf.  Dean. 
Swift,  who  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  has  perhaps  never  been 
equalled  in  the  walks  of  wTt,  humour,  and  fatire.  The 
I'prightlinefs  of  Farquhar's  v*'it  is  well  known  to  all  lovers  of 
the  drama  :  and  to  particularize  other  Irifh  writers  of  learning 
and  genius,  many  of  whom  are  living  at  this  day,  would  far 
exceed  my  bounds. 

Universities.]  Ireland  contains  but  one  univerfity  (if  a 
college  can  be  called  fuch)  which  is  that  of  Dublin,  founded 
by  queen  Elizabeth,  under  the  title  of  the  College  of  the  holy 
and  undivided  Trinity,  near  Dublin,  with  a  power  of  con- 
ferring degrees  of  batchelors,  mafters,  and  doctors,  in  all  the 
arts  and  faculties.  At  prefent  it  confifts  of  a  provofl,  feven 
fenior,  thirteen  junior  fellows,  and  feventy  fcholars  of  the 
houfe,  who  have  maintenance  upon  the  foundation.  The 
vifitors  are  the  chancellor  or  vice  chancellor,  and  the  arch- 
bifhop  of  Dublin. 

Antiq^uIties  and  curiosities,  7  I  have  already  men- 
natcral  AND  artificial.  S  tioned  the  wolf-dogs 
in  Ireland,  and  her  exemption  from  all  venomous  animals. 
The  Jiiih  gof-hawks  and  gerfalcons  are  celebrated  for  thcix' 
lhape  and  beauty.  The  mcofe-decr  is  thought  to  have  been 
formerly  a  native  of  this  ifland,  their  horns  being  fometimes 
dug  up  of  fo  grc.u  a  hzc,  that  one  pair  has  been  found  near 
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eleven  feet  from  the  tip  of  the  right  horn  to  the  tip  of  the  left; 
but  the  greateft  natural  curiofity  in  Ireland  is  the  Giant's 
Caufeway  in  the  county  of  Antrim,  about  eight  miles  from 
Colerain,  which  is  thus  defcribed  by  Dr.  Pococke,  late  bilhop 
of  OfFory,  a  celebrated  traveller  and  antiquary.  He  fays» 
*'  that  he  meafured  the  moft  w^efterly  point  at  high  Vi^ater,  to 
the  diftance  of  360  feet  from  the  cliiF ;  but  v^as  told,  that  at 
low  water  it  extended  60  feet  further  upon  a  defcent,  till  it 
was  loft  in  the  fea.  Upon  meafuring  the  eaftern  point,  he 
found  it  540  feet  from  the  cliff  ;  and  faw  as  much  more  of 
it  as  of*  the  other,  where  it  winds  to  the  eaft,  and  is  like  that 
loft  in  the  water. 

"  The  caufeway  is  compofed  of  pillars  all  of  angular  /napes, 
from  three  fides  to  eight.  The  eaftern  point,  where  it  joins 
the  rock,  terminates  in  a  perpendicular  cliff",  formed  by  the 
upright  fides  of  the  pillars,  fome  of  which  are  thirty-three 
feet  four  inches  high.  Each  pillar  confifts  of  feveral  joints 
or  ftones^  ^ying  one  upon  another,  from  fix  inches  to  about  a 
foot  in  thicknefs  ;  and  what  is  very  furprizing,  fome  of  thefe 
joints  are  fo  convex,  that  their  prominences  are  nearly  quar- 
ters of  fpheres,  round  each  of  which  is  a  ledge,  which  holds 
them  together  with  the  greateft  firrnnefs,  every  ftone  being 
concave  on  the  other  fide,  and  fitting  in  the  exa£^:eft  manner 
the  convexity  of  the  upper  part  of  that  beneath  it.  The  pil- 
lars are  from  one  to  two  feet  in  diameter,  and  generally  confift 
of  about  forty  joints,  moft  of  which  feparate  very  eafily,  and 
one  may  walk  along  upon  the  tops  of  the  pi-llars  as  far  as  to 
the  edge  of  the  water. 

But  this  is  not  the  moft  fingular  part  of  this  extraordinary 
c«riofity,  the  cliffs  themfelves  being  ftill  more  furprizing. 
From  the  bottom,  which  is  of  black  ftone,  to  the  height  of  , 
about  fixty  feet,  they  are  divided  at  equal  diftances  by  ftripes 
of  a  reddifti  ftone,  that  refernbles  a  cement  about  four  inches 
in  thicknefs  ;  upon  this  there  is  another  ftratum  of  the  fame 
black  ftone,  with  a  ftratum  five  inches  thick  of  the  red.  Over 
this  is  another  ftratum  ten  feet  thick  divided  in  the  fame  man- 
ner ;  then  a  ftratum  of  the  red  ftone  twenty  feet  deep,  and 
sbove  that  a  ftratum  of  upright  pillars  j  above  thefe  pillars  lies 
another  ftratum  of  black  ftone,  twenty  feet  high;  and,  above, 
this  again,  another  ftratum  of  upright  pillars,  rifing  in  feme 
places  to  the  tops  of  the  cliffs,  in  others  not  fo  high,  and  in 
others  again  above  it,  where  they  are  called  the  chimneys* 
The  face  of  thefe  cliffs  extends  about  three  Englifti  miles.*' 

The  cavities,  the  romantic  profpecls,  cataracfls,  and  othef 
pleafing  and  uncommon  natural  obje^ls  to  be  met  with  in  Ire- 
land, are  too  numerous  to  be  called  rarities,  and  feveral  pam- 
phlets have  been  employed  in  defcribing  them.    As  to  the 
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artificial  rarities  in  Ireland,  the  chief  arc  the  round  Pharos^ 
or  ftone  towers,  found  upon  the  coafts,  and  fuppofed  to  br 
built  by  the  Danes  and  Norwegians,  who  made  ufe  of  them 
as  fpy-towers  or  barbicans,  light-houfes  or  beacons. 

Cities,  towns,  forts,  and  other  7  Dublin,  the  ca- 
EDIFICES,  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE.  J  pital  of  Ireland, 
is  in  magnitude  and  the  number  of  inhabitants,  the  feconJ 
city  in  the  Britifti  dominions  ;  much  about  the  fize  of  Stock- 
holm, Copenhagen,  Berlin,  and  Marfeilles,  and  is  fuppofed 
to  contain  near  -200,000  inhabitants.  It  is  fituated  270  mi]e» 
north- weft  of  London,  and  fixty  miles  weft  from  Holyhead „ 
in  North  Wales,  the  ufual  ftation  of  the  paflage  veflels  between 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Dublin  ftands  about  feven  miles 
from  the  fca,  at  the  bottom  of  a  large  and  fpacious  bay,  to 
which  it  gavcs  name,  upon  the  river  Liffey,  which  divides  it 
almoft  into  two  equal  parts,  and  is  banked  in  through  the- 
whole  length  of  the  city,  on  both  fides,  which  form  fpacious 
quays,  where  veflels  below  the  firft  bridge  load  and  unload 
Before  the  merchants  doors  and  warehoufes.  A  ftranger  upon 
entering  the  bay  of  Dublin,  which  is  about  feven  miles  broad,, 
and  in  ftormy  weather  extremely  dangerous,  is  agreeably  fur- 
prized  with  the  beautiful  profpecl  on  each  fide,  and  the  diftant 
view  of  Wicklow  mountains;  but  Dublin,  from  its  low  fitua- 
tion,  makes  no  great  appearance.  The  increafe  of  Dublin, 
■within  twenty  years  laft  paft,  is  incredible,  and  it  is  generally 
fuppofed  that  4000  houfes  have  been  added  to  the  city  and 
fuburbs  fince  the  reign  of  queen  Anne.  This  city  in  its  ap- 
pearance bears  a  near  refemblance  to  London.  The  houfes 
are  of  brick ;  the  old  ftreets  are  narrow  and  mean,  but  the 
new  ftreets  are  more  elegant  and  better  planned  than  thofe  of 
the  metropolis  of  Great  Britain.  Sackville  ftreet,  which  is 
fometimes  called  the  Mall,  is  particularly  noble.  The  houfes 
are  elegant,  lofty,  and  uniformly  built,  and  a  gravel  walk 
runs  through  the  whole  at  an  equal  diftance  from  the  fides. 

The  river  LifFey,  though  navigable  for  fea  veflels  as  far  as 
the  cuftomhoufe,  or  centre  cf  the  city,  is  but  fmall,  when 
compared  to  the  Thames  at  London.  Over  it  are  two  hand- 
fome  bridges,  lately  built  of  ftone,  in  imifation  of  that  at 
Weftminfter,  and  three  others  that  have  little  to  recommend, 
them.  Hitherto  the  centre  of  Dublin  towards  the  cuftom- 
houfe  was  croudcd  and  inconvenient  for  commercial  purpofes  ; 
but  of  late  a  new  ftreet  has  been  opened,  leading  from  Eflex 
bridge  to  the  caftle,  where  the  lord  lieutenant  refides.  A 
new  exchange  is  building,  the  firft  ftone  of  which  was  laid 
by  lord  Townftiend,  the  then  lord  lieutenant,  arj.d  feveral 
other  ufefui  undertakings  and  embelliHi meats  are  in  agita- 
ti'^n. 
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The  barracks  are  pleafantly  fituated  on  an  eminence  near 
the  river.  They  confift  of  four  large  courts,  in  which  are  gene- 
rally quartered  four  battalions  of  foot,  and  one  regiment  of 
horfe ;  from  hence  the  caftle  and  city  guards  are  relieved  daily. 
They  are  faid  to  be  the  largeft  and  compleateft  building  of 
the  kind  in  Europe. 

The  linen  hall  was  ere6l:ed  at  the  public  expence,  and 
opened  in  the  year  1728,  for  the  reception  of  fuch  linen  cloths 
as  were  brought  to  Dublin  for  fale,  for  which  there  are  con- 
venient apartments.  It  is  entirely  under  the  dirc(Stion  of  the 
truftees  for  the  encouragement  of  the  linen  manufa6i:ory  of 
Ireland,  who  are  compofed  of  the  lord  chancellor,  the  pri- 
mate, the  archbifhop  of  Dublin,  and  the  principal  part  of  the 
nobility  and  gentry.  This  national  inftitution  is  produ<5live 
of  great  advantages,  by  preventing  many  frauds  v/hich  other- 
wife  would  be  committed  in  a  capital  branch  of  trade,  by 
which  many  thoufands  are  employed,  and  the  kingdom  greatly 
enriched. 

Stevens  Green  is  a  moft  extenfive  fquare,  being  one  mile 
tn  circumference.  It  is  partly  laid  out  in  gravel  walks,  like 
St.  James's  park,  with  trees  on  each  fide,  in  which  may  be 
feen,  in  fine  weather,  a  refort  of  as  much  beauty,  gaiety,  and 
finery,  as  at  any  of  the  public  places  in  England.  Many  of 
the  houfes  round  the  green  are  very  ftately,  but  a  want  of  uni- 
formity is  obfervable  throughout  the  whole.  Ample  amends 
will  be  made  for  this  defe<5l  by  another  fpacious  fquare  near 
Stevens  Green,  now  laid  out  and  partly  built.  The  houfes 
being  lofty,  uniform,  and  carried  on  with  ftone  as  far  as  the 
firft  floor,  will  give  the  whole  an  air  of  magnificence,  not 
exceeded  by  any  thing  of  the  kind  in  Britain,  if  we  except  Bath. 

The  front  of  Trinity  college,  extending  above  300  feet,  is 
built  of  Portland  ftone  in  the  fineft  tafte. 

The  parliament  houfe  was  begun  in  1729,  and  finifhed  in 
1739,  at  the  expence  of  40,000!.  This  fuperb  pile  is  in 
general  of  the  Ionic  order,  and  is  at  this  day  juftly  accounted 
one  of  the  forem.oft  architecPcural  beauties.  The  portico  in 
particular  is,  perhaps,  without  parallel  j  the  internal  parts 
have  alfo  many  beauties,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  build- 
ing is  lighted,  has  been  much  admired.  But  one  of  the 
greateft  and  m.oft  laudable  undertakings  that  this  age  can  boaft 
of,  is  the  building  a  ftone  wall  about  the  breadth  of  a  mode- 
rate ftreet,  a  proportionable  height,  and  three  miles  in  length, 
to  confine  the  channel  of  the  bay,  and  to  ftielter  velTels  in 
ftormy  weather. 

The  civil  government  of  Dublin  is  by  a  lord  mayor.  Sec. 
the  fame  as  in  London.  >  Every  third  year,  the  lord  mayor, 
and  the  24  companies,  by  virtue  of  an  old  charter,  are  obliged 
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to  perambulate  the  city,  and  its  liberties,  which  they  call 
riding  the  Franchifes.  Upon  this  occafion  the  citizens  vie 
with  each  other,  in  fhov/  and  oftentation,  which  is  fometimes 
produ6live  of  difagreeable  confequences  to  many  of  their  fami- 
lies. In  Dublin  are  two  large  theatres,  that  are  generally 
well  filled,  arid  which  ferve  as  a  kind  of  nurfery  to  thofe  m 
London.  In  this  city  are  18  parifli  churches,  8  chapels, 
3  churches  for  French,  and  i  for  Dutch  proteftants,  7  pref- 
byterian  meeting-houfes,  i  for  method  id's,  2  for  quakers,  and 
16  Roman  catholic  chapel^.  A  royal  hofpital,  like  that  at 
Chelfea,  for  invalids  ;  a  lying-in  hofpital,  with  gardens, 
built  and  laid  out  in  the  fineft  talle ;  an  hofpital  for 
lunaticks,  built  by  the  famous  dean  Swift,  who  himfelf 
died  a  lunatic  ;  and  fundry  other  hofpitals  for  patients  of 
every  kind.  Some  of  the  churches  have  been  lately  rebuilt, 
and  others  are  rebuilding  in  a  more  elegant  manner.  And  in- 
detd  whatever  way  a  ftranger  turns  himfelf  in  this  city,  he 
will  perceive  a  fpirit  of  elegance  and  magnificence  ;  and  if 
he  extends  his  view  over  the  whole  kingdom,  he  will  con- 
clude that  works  of  ornament  and  public  utility  in  Ireland, 
keep  pace  with  thofe  erecting,  great  as  they  are,  over  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Great  Britain.  For  it  muft  be  acknowledged 
that  no  nation  in  Europe,  comparatively  fpcaking,  has  ex- 
pcjuled  fuch  funis  as  the  grants  of  the  Irifli  parliament,  which 
has  been,  and  continues  to  be,  the  life  and  foul  of  whatever  is 
carried  on  ;  witnefs  the  many  noble  ere£l:ions,  churches, 
hofpitals,  bridges ;  the  forming  of  harbours,  public  roads, 
caJials,  and  other  public  and  pri\'atc  undertakings. 

It  has,  however,  been  matter  of  furprize,  that  with  all  this 
fpirit  of  national  improvement,  fev/  or  no  good  inns  are  to  be 
nTct  with  in  Ireland.*  In  the  capital,  which  may  be  claffed 
among  the  fecond  order  of  cities  of  Europe,  there  is  not  one 
inn  that  deferves  that  name.  This  may,  in  fome  meafure,  be 
accounted  for  by  the  long,  and  fometimes  dangerous  pafTage 
from  Cheflcrand  Holyhead  to  Ireland,  which  prevents  the  gen- 
try of  England,  with  their  families,  from  vifiting  that  ifland  ; 
but  as  it  is  now  propofed  to  make  turnpike  roads  to  Port- 
patric  in  Scotland,  from  whence  the  pafiage  is  fhort  and  fafe, 
the  roads  of  Ireland  may  by  this  means  become  more  fre- 
quented, cfpecially  whc-n  the  rr.ral  beauties  of  that  kingdom 
SiTC  more  generally  known.  For  though  in  England,  France, 
and  Italy,  a  traveller  meets  with  views  the  moft  luxuriant  and 
rich,  he  is  fomctim.es  cloyed  with  a  fnmenefs  that  runs  through 
the  whole:  but  in  thofe  countries  of  North  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, the  rugged  mountain'?,  whofe  tops  look  down  upon  the 
clouds,  the  extcnfive  lakes,  enriched  with  bufhv  iflands,  the 
^cavities,  glcn'^,  cataracts,  the  nuniierous  feathered  creation, 
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Jicjpplng  from  clifF  to  clifF,  and  other  pleafmg  and  uncommon 
natural  obje^ls,  that  frequently  p  re  fen  t  them  I'elves  in  various 
forms  and  fiiapes,  have  a  wonderful  effect  upon  the  imagina- 
tion, and  are  pleafmg  to  the  fancy  of  every  admirer  of  nature, 
however  rough  or  unadorned  with  artificial  beauties,. 

Cork  is  defervedly  reckoned  the  fecond  city  in  Ireland,  in 
magnitude,  riches,  and  commerce.  It  lies  129  miles  fouth- 
weft  of  Dublin,  and  contains  above  8100  houfes,  inhabited 
chiefly  by  proteftants.  Its  haven  is  deep,  and  well  fheltered 
from  all  winds  ;  but  fmall  veffels  only  come  up  to  its  quay^ 
and  ftand  about  feven  miles  up  the  river  Lee.  Thi^  is  the 
chief  port  of  merchants  in  the  kingdom  ;  and  there  is,  per- 
haps, more  beef,  tallow,  and  butter  fhipped  oi^'  here,  than  in 
all  the  other  ports  of  Ireland  put  together.  Hence  there  is  a 
great  refort  of  fhips  to  this  port,  particujarly  of  thofQ  bound 
from  Great  Britain  to  Jamaica,  Barbadoes,  and  all  the  Carib- 
bee  iflands,  which  put  in  here  to  victual  and  complete  their 
lading.  Kinfale  is  a  populous  and  flrong  town,  with  an  ex- 
cellent harbour,  and  confiderable  commerce  and  fhipping  : 
and  it  is,  moreover,  occafionally  a  ftation  for  tlie  navy  royal  ; 
for  which  end  this  port  is  furnifhed  with  proper  naval  officers 
and  ftorekeepers.  Waterford  is  reckoned  next  to  Cork  for 
riches  and  fliipping.  It  is  commanded  by  Duncannon  Fort, 
and  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  town  is  a  citadel.  Limeric  is  a 
handfome,  populous,  commercial,  Itrong  city,  and  lies  on 
both  fides  the  Shannon. 

Belfaft,  a  large  feaport  and  trading  town  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Lagen  water,  where  it  falls  into  Carrickfergus  bay. 
Downpatrick  has  a  flourifhing  linen  manufadure.  Carrick- 
fergus (or  Knockfergus)  is  by  fome  deemed  the  capital  town 
of  the  province,  has  a  good  harbour  and  caille,  but  little 
commerce.  Derry  (or  Londonderry,  as  it  is  moft  ufuaily 
called)  ftands  on  Lough-Foyl,  is  a  ftrong  little  city,  having 
fome  linen  manufactures,  with  fome  commerce  and  fliipping. 
All  this  extreme  north  part  of  Ireland  is  fituated  fo  near  to 
Scotland,  that  they  are  in  fight  of  each  others  coafls.  Done- 
gal, the  county-town  of  the  fame  name  (otherwife  called  the 
county  of  Tyrconnel)  is  a  place  of  fome  trade  ;  as  is  likewife 
Ennifkilling.  All  which  laft  mentioned  places,  and  many 
more  (though  lefs  confiderable  ones)  are  chiefly,  and  moft 
induftrioufly,  employed  in  the  manufacturing  of  linen  and 
linen  thread,  to  the  great  benefit  of  the  whole  kingdom, 
which,  by  its  vafl  annual  exportations  of  linen  into  England, 
is  enabled  to  pay  for  the  great  annual  importations  from  Eng-^ 
land  into  Ireland  ;  and  likewife  to  render  the  money  conftantly 
drawn  from  Iceland  into  England  by  her  abfentees,  lefs  griq- 
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Though  Ireland  contains  no  flrong  places,  according  tothi^ 
modern  improvements  in  fortification,  yet  it  has  feveral  forts 
and  garrifons,  that  ferve  as  comfortable  finecures  to  military 
officers.  The  chief  are  Londonderry  and  Culmore  fort,  Cork, 
Limeric,  Kinfale,  Duncannon,  Rofs-Caftle,  Dublin,  Char- 
lemont,  Galway,  Cairicfergus,  Maryborough,  and  Athlone, 
Each  cf  thefe  forts  is  furnifhed  with  deputy  governors,  under 
various  denominations,  who  have  pecuniary  provifions  from 
the  government. 

It  cannot  be  pretended  that  Ireland  is  as  yet  furnifhed  with 
many  public  edifices,  that  can  compare  with  thofe  that  are  to 
be  found  in  countries  where  fovereig-ns  and  their  courts  refide, 
but  it  has  many  elegant  public  buildings,  which  do  honour  to 
the  tafte  and  public  fpirit  of  the  inhabitants.  The  parliament 
lioufe,  caftle,  ElTex-bridge,  and  feveral  edifices  about  Dublin, 
already  mentioned,  are  magnificent,  and  elegant  pieces  of 
architecSturc,  and  many  noble  Gothic  churches,  and  other 
buildings,  are  to  be  ft.en  in  Ireland.  The  Irifh  nobility,  and 
gentry  of  fortune,  now  vie  with  thofe  of  England  in  the  mag- 
nificent flrufture  of  cheir  houfcs,  and  the  elegance  of  their 
ornaments  ;  but  it  would  be  unjuft,  where  there  are  fo  many 
cqu^l  in  tafle  and  magnificence,  to  particularize  any.  In 
fpeaking  of  the  public  buildings  of  this  kingdom,  I  muft  not 
forget  the  num.erous  barracks,  where  the  loldiers  are  lodged, 
equally  to  the  eafe  and  convcnicncy  of  the  inhabitants. 

Commerce  and  manufactures.]  What  I  have  faiS 
of  England  under  this  head,  is  in  a  great  meafure  applicable 
to  Ii eland.  Her  chief  exports  confilt  of  linen-cloth,  yarn, 
lawns,  and  cambrics,  which  are  encouraged  by  the  Englifh 
government.  Wool  and  bay  yarn  are  by  law  allowed  to  be 
exported  to  England  only,  but  great  quantities  of  both  are 
fmug^rled  into  other  countries.  The  other  exports  are  horfes 
and  black  cattle,  beef,  pork,  green  hides,  fome  tanned  lea- 
ther, calf  (kins  dried,  tallow,  butter,  candles,  checfe,  ox 
and  cow-horns,  ox-hair,  horfe-hair,  lead,  in  no  great  pro- 
portion, copper-ore,  herrings,  dried  fifh,  rabbit- fkins,  and 
furr,  otter-fkins,  goat-fkins,  falmon,  and  a  few  other  par- 
ticulars. 

The  Irifh  in  general  complain  of  the  vaft  dif^dvantages 
\inder  which  their  country  lies,  from  that  prohibition  which 
4oes  not  fufPer  them  to  cultivate  to  the  full  their  woollen  and 
iron  manuraclures,  or  to  make  the  befl  of  their  natural  fituation 
^and  harbours.  They  even  complain  that  the  benefits  of  their 
linen  manufadure  are  now  greatly  abridged  by  the  vafl  pro- 
grefs  made  in  the  fame  by  the  Scots,  and  repeated  attempts 
have  been  m^ade  to  prove  that  their  commercial  difcourage- 
inents  ar^  detrimental  to  England  herfelf,  and  beneficial  to 
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lier  natural  enemies.  Whatever  truth  may  be  in  this  com- 
plaint, it  is  certain  that  the  Irifh  have  carried  their  inland 
manufa£lures,  even  thole  of  luxury,  to  an  amazing  height:, 
and  that  their  lords  lieutenants,  and  their  court,  have  of  late 
■encouraged  them  by  their  examples,  and,  while  they  are  ia 
that  government,  making  ufe  of  no  other. 

Public  trading  companies.]  Of  thefe  I  know  none  in 
Ireland,  as  the  bankers  cannot  be  admitted  as  fuch  ;  neither 
^can  the  Dublin  fociety  for  the  encouragement  of  manufactures 
and  commerce,  which  was  incorporated  in  1750.  The  linen 
hall,  however,  .that  is  ere61ed  at  Dublin,  is  under  as  juft  and 
nice  regulations  as  any  commercial  houfe  in  Europe. 

Constitution  and  government.]  Ireland  is  flill  a 
diftinCl,  though  a  dependent  fubordinate  kingdom.  It  was 
only  entitled  the  dominion  or  lordfliip  of  Ireland,  and  the 
king's  ftile  was  no  other  than  Dominus  Hiberni?e,  Lord  of 
Ireland,  till  the  33d  year  of  king  Henry  VIII.  when  he 
alTumed  the  title  of  king,  which  is  recognized  by  a6l  of  par- 
liament in  the  fame  reign.  But,  as  England  and  Scotland  are 
BOW  one  and  the  fame  kingdom,  and  yet  differ  in  their  muni- 
■cipal  laws  ;  fo  England  and  Ireland  are,  on  the  other  hand,> 
diftin£t  kingdoms,  and  yet  in  general  agree  in  their  laws, 
-For  after  the  conqueft  of  Ireland  by  king  Henry  II.  the  laws 
>of  England  were  received  and  fworn  to  by  the  Irifli  nation, 
aflembled  at  the  council  of  Lifmore.  And  as  Ireland,  thus 
conquered,  planted,  and  governed,  ftill  continues  in  a  ftate  of 
-dependence,  it  muft  neceflarily  conform  to,  and  be  obliged  by 
iuch  laws  as  the  fuperior  Hate  thinks  proper  to  prefcribe. 

But  this  ftate  of  dependence  being  almoft  forgotten,  and 
jeady  to  be  difputed  by  the  Irifli  nation,  it  became  neceffary, 
rfome  years  ago,  to  declare  how  that  matter  really  ftood  :  and, 
therefore,  by  ftatute  6th  of  George  1.  it  is  deciared,  that  the 
kingdom  of  Ireland  ought  to  be  fubordinate  to,  and  dependent 
upon,  the  imperial  crown  of  Great  Britain,  as  being  infepa- 
irably  united  thereto;  and  that  the  king's  majefliy,  v/ith  the 
confent  of  the  lords  and  commons  of  Great  Britain,  in  par- 
liament, hath  power  to  make  lav/s  to  bind  the  people  of  Ireland. 

The  conftitution  of  the  Irifli  government,  as  it  ftands  at 
^prefent,  v/ith  regard  to  diftributive  juilice,  is  nearly  the  fame 
iwith  that  of  England.  A  chief  governor,  vv^ho  generally  goes 
by  the  name  of  lord  lieutenant,  is  fent  over  from  England  by 
the  king,  whom  he  reprefents,  but  his  power  is  in  fome  mea- 
sure reftrained,  and  in  others  enlarged,  according  to  the  king's 
j)leafure,  or  the  exigency  of  the  times.  On  his  entering  upon 
this  honourable  ofRce,  his  letters  patent  are  publickly  read  in 
the  council-chamber,  and  having  taken  the  ufual  oaths  before 
the  lord  chancellorj  the  fworci?  which  is  to  be  carried  before 
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him.  Is  delivered  into  his  hands,  and  he  is  feated  in  the  chair 
of  ftat3,  attended  by  the  lord  chancellor,  the  members  of  the 
privy-council,  the  peers  and  nobles,  the  king  at  arms,  a  fer- 
geant  at  mace,  and  other  officers  of  ftate ;  and  he  never  ap- 
pears publickly  without  being  attended  by  a  body  of  horle- 
guards.  Hence,  with  rerpe6t  to  his  authority,  his  train  and 
fplendor,  there  is  no  viceroy  in  chriftendom  that  comes  nearer 
to  the  grandeur  and  majefty  of  a  king.  He  has  a  council  com- 
pofed  of  the  great  officers  of  the  crown  ;  namely,  the  chan- 
cellor, treafurer,  and  fuch  of  the  archbifhops,  earls,  bifhops, 
barons,  judges,  and  gentlemen,  as  his  majefty  is  pleafed  to 
appoint.  The  parliament  here,  as  well  as  in  England,  is  the 
fuprcme  court,  which  is  convened  by  the  king^s  writ  ;  and 
generally  fits  once  every  fecond  year.  It  confiits,  as  in  Eng- 
land, of  a  houfe  of  lords  and  commons.  Of  the  former,  many 
are  Englifh  or  Britifli  peers  or  commons  of  Great  Britain  ; 
a  few  are  papifi:s,  who  cannot  fit  without  being  properly  qua- 
lified ;  and  the  number  of  commons  amount  to  about  three 
hundred.  Since  the  acccflioii  of  his  prefent  majefty,  Irifn  par- 
liaments ha\  e  been  rendered  o(SlcnniaL  The  laws  are  made 
by  the  houfe  of  lords  and  commons,  after  which  they  are  fent 
to  England  for  the  royal  approbation  ;  when,  if  approved  of 
by  his  majefty  and  council,  they  pafs  the  great  feal  of  Eng- 
land, and  are  returned. 

For  the  regular  diftribution  of  juftice,  there  are  alfo  in  Ire- 
land four  terms  held  annually  for  the  decifion  of  caufes  ;  and 
four  courts  of  juftice,  the  chancery,  king's-bench,  common- 
pleas,  and  exchequer.  The  high-fherift's  of  the  feveral  coun- 
ties were  form.erly  chofen  by  the  people,  but  are  now  nomi- 
nated by  the  lord  lieutenant.  From  this  general  view  it  ap- 
pears that  the  civil  and  ccclefiaftical  inftitutions  are  almoft  the 
fame  in  Ireland  as  in  England. 

Revenues.]  In  Ireland  the  public  revenue  arifes  from 
hereditary  and  temporary  duties,  of  which  the  king  is  the 
truftje,  for  applying  it  to  particular  purpofes  ;  but  there  is 
befides  this  a  private  revenue  ariiing  from  the  ancient  demcfjie 
lands,  from  forfeitures  for  treafon  and  felony,  prifageof  wines, 
light-houfe  duties,  and  a  fmall  part  of  the  cafual  revenue,  not 
granted  by  parliament ;  and  in  this  the  crown  has  the  fame 
unlimited  property  that  a  fubject  has  in  his  own  freehold. 
The  extent  of  that  revenue  is  perhaps  a  fccret  to  the  public. 

The  revenue  of  Ireland  is  fuppofcd  at  prefent  to  exceed  half  a 
million  fterling,  of  which  thelrifli  complain  greatly  that  about 
70,000  I.  is  granted  in  penfions,  and  a  great  part  to  abfentees. 
Very  large  fum^s  are  alfo  granted  by  their  ov^n  parliament  for 
rnore  valuable  purpofes,  the  improvement  of  their  country  and 
civili?.ing  the  people  3  fuch  as  the  inland  nav'gation,  bridges), 
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highways,  churches,  premiums,  proteftant  fchools,  and  other 
particulars,  which  do  honour  to  the  wifdom  and  patriotifm  of 
that  parliament. 

And  it  is  alfo  a  happy  circumftance  for  the  Irilh,  that 
the  revenues  neceflary  for  the  fupport  of  their  government, 
and  other  purpofes,  are  raifed  with  fo  much  eafe  as  to  be 
fcarcely  felt  by  the  people.  Their  lands  are  not  faddled  with 
heavy  taxes,  nor  their  trade  with  foreign  nations  cramped  by 
innumerable  duties.  Hence  proceed  the  amazing  low  prices 
of  almoft  every  article  of  general  confumption.  Good  ckret 
wine  is  fold  in  the  metropolis  of  the  kingdom  at  two  Ihiilings 
a  bottle,  and  other  liquors  proportionably  cheap.  -  Butcher's 
meat,  though  now  on  the  rife,  is  fold  at  twopence  per  pounds 
turkies  at  twenty  pence,  and  other  poultry  at  a  trifling  ex- 
pence.  Soap  and  candles  fo  low  as  to  tempt  coafting  veffels 
to  fmuggle  them  into  Britain.  In  the  interior  parts,  but- 
chers meat  is  fold  at  one  penny  farthing  per  pound  3  large 
fowls  at  three  pence  each.  And  that  the  taxation  upon  inland 
trade  fits  eafy,  appears  from  the  cheapnefs  of  almoft  every 
article  fabricated  there.  Newfpapers  of  a  large  fize  are  fold  at 
a  halfpenny,  and  advertifements  of  a  moderate  length  are  in- 
ferted  for  fixpence.  Such  was  the  happy  fituation  of  Great 
Britain  before  the  commencement  of  that  load  of  debt,  con- 
tracted in  confequence  of  our  foreign  connciftions,  and  fruit- 
lefs  campaigns  in  Germany  and  Flanders. 

Coins.]  The  coins  of  Ireland  are  at  prefervt  of  the  fame 
denominations  and  the  like  fabric  with  thofe  of  England, 
only  an  Englifli  fhilling  pafTes  in  Ireland  for  thirteen  pence. 
What  the  antient  coins  of  the  Irifli  were,  is  at  prefent  a  mat- 
ter of  mere  curiofity  and  great  uncertainty. 

Military  strength.]  Ireland  maintains  and  pays  an 
army  of  16, coo  men,  who  have  been  often  of  fmgular  fervicc 
to  England.  The  reader,  from  the  fketch  I  have  already 
given  of  the  population  of  Ireland,  may  eafily  form  an  efli- 
mate  of  the  numbtr  of  fighting  men  in  the  kingdom.  Thofe 
parts  of  Ireland  that  are  moil  uncultivated,  contain  numbers 
of  inhab  tants  that  have  very  little  fenfe  either  of  divine  or 
human  laws,  and  regular  forces  are  abfolutely  necefiary  for 
keeping  them  in  order,  witnefs  the  late  infurre6tions  of  the 
Whiteboys,  and  other  banditti,  who  were  inftigated  by  their 
priefts.  It  does  not,  however,  appear  that  the  bulk  of  the 
Ir'ifh  catholics  are  fond  of  a  revolution  in  government,  as  few 
or  none  of  them  joined  Thurot  in  his  defcent  upon  Carrick- 
fergus,  or  took  any  part  with  the  pretender  in  the  lafl 
rebellion. 

History.]  The  Irifh  monks  have  formed  a  more  regular 
plan  of  antient  hlRoryy  for  their  own  country,  than  is  to  be 
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mst  with  In  other  countries,  and  with  fuch  plaufiti'lity,  that 
it  has  been  adopted  by  men  of  confiderable  learning.  They 
liave  carried  up  a  fucceffion  of  great,  wife,  and  learned  kings, 
almoft  to  the  time  of  the  flood,  and  they  have  made  Ireland 
fiiourifb  in  all  th€  arts  and  fciencesy  efpecially  thofe  of  govern- 
ment, long  before  they  were  known  in  Egypt,  or  Greece. 
Writers,  however,,  after  the  Auguftan  age,  have  mentioned 
the  Irifh,  as  being  no  better  than  favages,  and  the  moft  cre- 
dible of  the  modern  hiftorians,  fpeak  of  them  as  being,  in  the 
beginnings  of  the  fifteenth  century,  a  nation  of  Barbarians^ 
though  it  may  be  admitted  that  before  this  period,  fome  of 
their  monks  and  clergy,  who  had  travelled  into  other  parts  of 
Europe,  were  holy  and  leai'ned  men. 

That  the  northern  paits  of  Ireland  were  peopled  from  tha 
weft  of  Scotland,  as  being  a  far  more  inviting  foi^,  is  more 
than  probable,  and  it  is  likely  that  emigrations  from  other 
parts  of  Europe,  might  mingle  with  the  aboriginal  Irifh  ;  but 
fjiftory  gives  us  no  fure  lights,  as  to  thofe  matters.  Sir  James 
Ware,  the  beft  of  the  Irifli  antiquaries,  and  a  man  of  great 
learning  and  candour,  fpeaks  with  high  contempt  of  the  Irifh, 
before  they  were  converted  to  Chriftianity,  by  St.  Patric,  a 
Scotchman,  who  died  in  493.  After  this  they  were  occafion- 
ally  invaded  by  the  Saxon  kings  of  England,  but  in  the  year 
795  and  798  the  Danes  and  Normans,  or  as  they  were  called, 
the  Eafteilings,  invaded  the  coafts  of  Ireland,  and  were  the 
firH  who  ereded  flone  edifices  in  that  kingdom.  The  habita- 
tions of  the  Irifh,  till  that  time,  were  of  hurdles  covered  with 
Ibraw  and  rufhes,  and  a  very  few  of  folid  timber.  The  natives, 
however,  defended  themfelves  bravely  againft  the  Eafterlings, 
who  built  Dublin,  Waterford,  Limerick,  Wexford  and  Cork, 
but  they  rcfided  chiefly  at  Dublin,  or  in  its  neighbourhood, 
which,  by  the  old  Irifh,  was  called  Fingal,  or  the  Land  of 
Strangers.  The  natives,  about  the  year  962,  fcem  to  have 
galled  to  their  afliftance  the  Anglo-Saxon  king  Edgar,  who 
iiad  then  a  confiderable  maritime  power,  and  this  might  have 
given  occafion  for  his  clergy  to  call  him  King  of  great  part  of 
Ireland.  It  is  certain,  that  Dublin  was  about  that  time  a 
flburifliing  city,  and  that  the  native  Irifh  gave  the  Eaflerlings 
feveral  defeats,  though  fupported  by  their  countrymen  from  the 
continent,  the  Ifle  of  Man,  and  the  Hebrides. 

Though  the  ufe  of  letters  had  been  by  this  time  introduced 
into  Ireland,  yet  its  hiflory  is  flill  very  confufed.  We  know, 
liowever,  that  it  was  divided  amongft  feveral  petty  princes, 
and  that  Henry  II.  of  England,  provoked  at  their  piracies, 
and  their  afTiiling  his  enemies,  by  the  infligation  of  the  Pope, 
had  refolved  to  fubdue  them.  A  fair  pretext  off'ered  about  the 
year  116S.    Dexmot  Mac  Murrough,  king  of  Leinfter,  and 
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an  opprefTive  tyrant,  quarrelled  with  all  his  neighbours,  and 
carried  off  the  wife  of  a  petty  prince,  O  Roirk.  A  confe- 
deracy being  formed  againft  him,  under  Roaeric  O'Connor, 
(who  it  feems  was  the  paramount  king  of  Ireland)  he  was 
driven  from  his  country,  and  took  refuge  at  the  court  of  Hen- 
ry II.  who  promifed  to  reftore  him  upon  taking  an  Ccth  of 
fealty  to  the  crown  of  England  for  himfelf,  and  all  the  petty- 
kings  depending  on  him,  who  were  very  numerous.  Henry, 
who  was  then  in  France,  recommended  Mac  Dermot's  caufe 
to  the  Englifh  barons,  and  particularly  to  Strongbow,  earl  of 
Pembroke,  Robert  Fitz  Stephen,  and  Maurice  Fitz  Gerald, 
Thofe  noblemen  undertook  the  expedition  upon  much  the  fame 
principles  as  the  Norman  and  Breton  lords  did  the  conqueft  of 
England  under  William  T.  and  Strongbow  was  to  marry  Mac 
Dermot's  daughter  Eva.  In  1169,  the  adventurers  reduced 
the  towns  of  Wexford  and  Waterford  ;  and  the  next  year 
Strongbow  arriving  with  a  flrong  reinforcement,  his  marriage 
was  celebrated. 

The  defcendants  of  the  Danes  continued  flill  poffefied  of 
Dublin,  which,  after  fome  inefFeilual  oppofition  made  by  king 
O'Connor,  was  taken  and  plundered  by  the  Englifh  foldiers, 
but  Mac  Turkil  the  Danifh  king  efcaped  to  his  (hipping. 
Upon  the  death  of  Dermot,  Henry  II.  became  jealous  of  earl 
Strongbow,  feized  upon  his  eflates  in  England  and  Wales, 
and  recalled  his  fubjetSh  from  Ireland.  The  Iriih,  about  the 
fame  time,  to  the  amount  of  about  6o,000,  befieged  Dublin, 
under  king  O'Connor  ;  but  though  all  Strongbow's  Irifh 
friends  and  allies  had  now  left  him,  and  the  city  was  reduced 
to  great  extremity,  he  forced  the  Irifli  to  raife  the  fiege  with 
great  lofs,  and  going  over  to  England  he  appeafed  Henry  by 
fwearing  fealty  to  him  and  his  heirs,  and  refigning  into  his 
hand  all  the  Irlfh  cities  and  forts  he  held.  Durino;  Strona;- 
bow's  abfence,  Mac  Turkil  returning  with  a  great  fleet,  at- 
tempted to  retake  the  city  of  Dublin,  but  v/as  killed  at  the 
fiege  ;  and  in  him  ended  the  race  of  the  Eaflerling  princes  in 
Ireland. 

In  1 1 72,  Henry  II.  attended  by  400  knights,  4000  veteran 
foldiers,  and  the  flov/er  of  his  Englifh  nobility,  landed  near 
Waterford  ;  and  not  only  all  the  petty  princes  of  Ireland, 
excepting  the  king  of  Ijlfter,  but  the  great  king  Roderic 
O'Connor,  fubmitted  to  Heniy,  who  pretend,ed  that  O'Con- 
nor's fubmiffion  included  that  of  Ulfter,  and  that  ccnfequently 
he  was  the  paramount  fovereign  of  Ireland.  Be  that  as  it 
will,  he  affected  to  keep  a  magnificent  court,  and  held  a  par- 
liament at  Dublin,  where  he  parcelled  out  the  eilates  of  Ire- 
land, as  William  the  Conqueror  had  done  in  England,  to  his 
Ej]glifh  nobility.    He  then  fettled  a  civil  admini/tration  at 
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Dublin,  as  Jiear  as  poiTible  to  that  of  England,  to  which  he 
returned  in  1173,  having  £rft  fettled  an  Englifh  colony  from 
Briftol  in  Dublin,  with  all  the  liberties  and  free  cuftoms,  fays 
their  charters,  which  the  citizens  of  Briftol  enjoyed.  From 
that  time  Dublin  began  to  flourifh.  Thus  the  conqueft  of 
Ireland  was  effcdled  by  the  Englifh  almoft  with  as  much 
cafe  as  that  of  Adexico  was  by  the  Spaniards,  and  for  much 
the  fame  reafons,  the  rude,  and  unarmed  ftate  of  the  natives, 
and  the  differences  that  prevailed  among  their  princes  or  leaders, 

Henry  gave  the  title  of  Lord  of  Ireland  to  his  fon  John, 
who,  in  1 1 85,  went  over  in  perfon  to  Ireland;  but  John  and 
his  giddy  Norman  courtiers  made  a  very  ill  ufc  of  their  power, 
and  rendered  themfelves  hateful  to  the  Irifh,  who  were  other- 
wife  very  well  difpofcd  towards  the  Englifh.  Richard  L  was 
too  much  taken  up  with  the  crufades  to  pay  much  regard  to 
the  affairs  of  Ireland,  but  king  John,  after  his  acceflion,  made 
amends  for  his  former  behaviour  towards  the  Irifh.  He  enlar- 
ged his  father's  plan,  of  introducing  into  Ireland  Englifh  laws 
and  officers,  and  he  ereiS^ed  that  part  of  the  provinces  of  Lein- 
fler  and  Munflcr  which  was  within  the  Englifh  pale,  into 
twelve  counties.  I  find,  however,  that  the  defcendants  of 
the  anticnt  princes  in  other  places  paid  him  no  more  than  a 
nominal  fubjcdtion.  They  governed  by  their  old  Brehon  laws, 
and  exerclfed  all  aits  of  fovereignty  within  their  ov/n  flates  ; 
and  indeed  this  was  pretty  much  the  cafe  fo  late  as  the  reign 
of  James  I.  The  unfettkd  reign  of  Heniy  III.  his  wars,  and 
captivity,  gave  the  Irifh  a  very  mean  opinion  of  the  Englifh 
government  during  his  reign;  but  they  feem  to  have  continued 
quiet  under  his  fon  Edward  I.  Gaveflon,  the  famous  favourite 
of  Edward  II.  acquired  great  credit  while  he  acted  as  lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland,  but  the  fucceffes  of  the  Scotch  king,  Ro- 
bert Bruce,  had  almoft  proved  fatal  to  the  Englifh  interef^  in 
Ireland,  and  fuggcftcd  to  the  Irifh  the  Idea  of  transferring  their 
allegiance  from  the  kings  of  England  to  Edward  Bruce,  king 
Robertas  brother.  That  prince  accordingly  invaded  Ireland, 
where  he  gave  repeated  defeats  to  the  Englifh  governors  and 
armies,  and  being  fupported  by  his  brother  in  perfon,  he  was 
actually  crowned  king  at  Dundaik,  and  narrowly  mifled  being 
mafler  of  Dublin.  The  younger  Bruce  feems  to  have  been 
violent  in  the  exercife  of  his  fovereignty,  and  he  was  at  laft 
defeated  and  killed  by  Bermingham  the  Englifh  general.  After 
this  Edward  II.  ruled  Ireland  with  great  moderation,  and  paf- 
fed  feveral  excellent  adts  with  regard  to  that  country. 

But  during  the  minority  of  Edward  III.  the  commotions 
were  again  renewed  in  Ireland,  and  not  fupprelled  without 
great  lofs  and  difgrace  on  the  fide  of  the  Englifh.  In  1333  a 
rcbdlioij  broke  out,  in  which  the  Engiifli  inhabitants  had  no 
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inconfiderable  fhare.    A  fucceflion  of  vigorous,  brave  gover- 
nors, however,  at  laft  quieted  the  infurgents  5  and  about  the 
year  1361,  prince  Lionel,  fon  to  Edward  III.  having  married 
the  heircfs  of  Ulfter,  was  fent  over  to  govern  Ireland,  and,  if 
poffible,  to  reduce  its  inhabitants  to  an  entire  conformity  with 
the  laws  of  England.    In  this  he  made  a  great  progrefs,  but 
did  not  entirely  accomplilh  it.    It  appears,  at  this  time,  that 
the  Irifli  were  in  a  very  flourifhing  condition,  and  that  one  of 
the  greateft  grievances  they  complained  of  was,  that  the  Eng- 
lifti  fent  over  men  of  mean  birth  to  govern  them.    In  1394, 
Richard  II.  finding  that  the  execution  of  his  defpotic  fchemes 
in  England  muft  be  abortive  without  farther  fupport,  paiTed 
over  to  Ireland  with  an  army  of  34,000  men  well  armed  and 
appointed.    As  he  made  no  ufe  of  force,  the  Irifli  looked 
upon  his  prefence  to  be  a  high  compliment  to  their  nation, 
and  admired  the  magnificence  of  his  court.    Richard,  on  the 
other  hand,  courted  them  by  all  the  arts  he  could  employ,  and 
beftowed  the  honour  of  knighthood  on  their  chiefs.    In  fhort^ 
he  behaved  fo  as  to  entirely  win  their  afFe6tions.    In  1399, 
Richard  being  then  defpotic  in  England,  undertook  a  frelh 
expedition  into  Ireland  to  revenge  the  death  of  his  lord  lieu* 
tenant,  the  earl  of  March,  who  had  been  killed  by  the  wild 
Irifli.    His  army  again  ftruck  the  natives  with  confternation, 
and  they  threw  themfeives  upon  his  mercy.    It  was  during  this 
expedition  that  the  duke  of  Lancafter  landed  in  England,  and 
Richard,  upon  his  return,  finding  himfelf  deferted,  and  that 
he  could  not  depend  upon  the  Iriih,  furrendered  his  crown  to 
his  rival. 

The  Irifh,  after  Richr.rd's  death,  fiill  retained  a  warm 
afFcftion  for  the  houfe  of  York,  and  upon  the  revival  of  that 
family's  claim  to  the  crown,  embraced  its  caufe.  Even  the 
acceffion  of  Henry  VII.  to  the  crown  of  England  did  not 
reconcile  them  to  his  title,  as  duke  of  Lancafter,  and  the 
Irifli  readily  joined  Lambert  Simnel^  who  pretended  to  be  the 
eldell:  fon  of  Edward  IV.  but  for  this  they  paid  dear,  being 
defezted  in  their  attempt  to  invade  England.  This  made  them 
fomev/hat  cautious  at  firft  of  joining  Perkin  Warbeck,  not- 
withftanding  his  plaufible  pretences  to  be  the  duke  of  Y ork, 
fecond  fon  of  Edward  IV.  He  was,  however,  at  laft  recog- 
nized as  king  by  the  Irifh,  and  in  the  preceding  pages  the 
reader  may  learn  the  event  of  his  hiftory.  Henry  behaved  with 
moderation  towards  his  favourers,  and  was  contented  with  re- 
quiring the  Irifli  nobility  to  take  a  frefh,  oath  of  allegiance  to 
his  government.  This  lenity  had  the  defired  efred:,  during 
the  admin iflration  of  the  two  earls  of  Kildare,  tho  earl  of 
Surry,  and  the  earl  of  Ormond,  Henry  VI IL  governed  Ire- 
land by  fupporting  its  chiefs  againfl  each  other,  but  they  were  ^ 
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tampered  with  by  the  emperor  Charles  V.  upon  which  Henry 
made  his  natural  fon,  the  duke  of  Richmond,  his  lord  lieu- 
tenant. This  did  not  prevent  the  Irifli  from  breaking  out  into 
rebellion  in  the  year  1540,  under  Fitz  Gerald,  who  had  been 
lord  deputy,  and  who  was  won  over  by  the  emperor,  but  was 
at  lart  hanged  at  Tyburn.  After  this,  the  houfe  of  Auftria 
found  their  account,  in  their  quarrels  with  England,  to  form 
a  ftrong  party  among  the  Irifli. 

About  the  year  1542  James  V.  king  of  Scotland,  formed 
fomc  pretcnfions  on  the  crown  of  Ireland,  and  was  favoured 
by  a  ftrong  party  among  the  Irifli  themfelves.  It  is  hard  to 
fay,  had  he  lived,  what  the  confequence  of  his  claim  might 
have  been.  Henry  underftood  that  the  Irifli  had  a  mean 
opinion  of  his  dignity,  as  the  kings  of  England  had  hitherto 
afTumed  no  higher  title  than  that  of  lords  of  Ireland.  He 
therefore  took  that  of  king  of  Ireland,  which  had  a  great 
cfFed):  with  the  native  Irifli,  who  thought  that  allegiance  was 
not  due  to  a  lord  ;  and,  to  fpeak  the  truth,  it  was  fomewha,t 
furprizing  that  this  expedient  was  not  thought  of  before.  It 
produced  a  more  perfect  fubmiiuon  of  the  native  Irifli  to 
Henry's  government  than  ever  had  been  known,  and  even  O 
Neil,  who  pretended  to  be  fucceflbr  to  the  laft  paramount 
Jcing  of  Ireland,  fwore  allegiance  to  Henry,  who  created  him 
carl  of  Tyrone. 

The  Pope,  however,  and  the  princes  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria, 
by  remitting  money,  and  I'ometimes  fending  over  troops  to  the 
Irifli,  ftill  kept  up  their  intcrcft  in  that  kingdom,  and  drew 
from  them  vaft  numbers  of  men  to  their  armies,  where  th^y 
proved  as  good  foldiers  as  any  in  Europe.  This  created  inex- 
preflible  difficulties  to  the  Lnglifli  government,  even  in  the 
reign  of  Edv/ard  VI.  but  it  is  remarkable  that  the  reformation 
took  place  in  the  Englifli  part  of  Ireland  with  little  or  no 
oppofition.  The  Irifli  feem  to  have  been  very  quiet  during 
the  reign  of  queen  Mary,  but  they  proved  thorns  in  the  flde 
of  queen  Elizabeth.  The  perpetual  difputes  flie  had  with 
the  Roman  Catholics,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  gave  her 
great  uneafincfs,  and  the  Pope,  and  the  houfe  of  Auftria 
always  found  new  refources  agalnll:  her  in  Ireland.  The 
Spaniards  pofieflcd  themiclves  of  Kinfale  ;  and  the  rebellions 
of  Tyrone,  who  bnfHed  and  outwitted  her  favourite  general 
the  earl  of  EiTex,  are  well  known  in  the  Englifli  hiftory. 

The  lord- deputy  Mountjoy,  who  fucceeded  Eftex,  was  the 
£rft  Englifliman  who  gave  a  mortal  blow  to  the  practices  of 
the  Spaniards  in  Ireland,  by  defeating  them  and  the  Irifli  before 
Kinfale,  and  bringing  Tyrone  prifoner  to  England  ;  wbero 
he  was  pardoned  by  queen  Elizabeth  in  1602.  This  lenity, 
Ihewn  $0  fuch  angiiendvr,  is  a  progf  gf  thQ  dreadful  apprehen- 
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lions  Elliabetli  had  from  the  poplfh  intercH  m  Irejaiid,  James 
I,  confirmed  the  poffeffions  of  the  ln{h  5  but  fuch  was  the 
inHuence  of  the  pope  and  the  Spaniards,  that  the  earls  of  Ty- 
rone and  Tyrcoiinel,  and  their  party,  planned  a  new  rebellion, 
,:^d  attempted  to  feize  the  caRle  of  Dublin ;  hut  thek  plot 
feeing  difcovered,  their  chiefs  fled  beyond  feas.  They  were 
not  idle  abroad  ;  for  in  1608,  they  infti gated  Sir  Calim 
O'Dogharty  to  a  frefh  rebellion,  by  promifmg  him  fpeedy  fup- 
plies  of  men  and  money  from  Spain.  Sir  Calim  was  killed 
in  the  difpute,  and  his  adherents  were  taken  and  executed. 
The  attainders  of  the  Irifh  rebels  which  paffed  in  the  reigns 
of  James  and  Elizabeth,  vefted  in  the  crown  511,465  acres, 
in  the  feveral  counties  of  Donnegal,  Tyrone,  Colerain,  Fer- 
managh, Cavan,  and  Armagh  ;  and  €nabled  the  king  to  make 
that  proteftant  plantation  in  the  north  of  Ireland^  which  now, 
from  the  moft  rebellious  province  of  the  kingdom,  is  the  mo^ 
quiet  and  reformed. 

Thole  prodigious  attainders,  however  juft  and  necelTary  thev 
might  be,  operated  fatally  for  the  Englifh  in  the  reian  oi 
Charles  I.  The  Irifli  Roman-catholics  in  general,  were  ia- 
fiuenced  by  their  priefts  to  hope  not  only  to  repofl'efs  the  lands 
of  their  forefathers,  but  to  reftore  the  popifli  religion  in  Ireland, 
They  therefore  entered  into  a  deep  and  deteftable  confpiracy 
for  malTacring  all  the  Englifh  proteftants  in  that  kingdoxru 
in  this  they  were  encouraged  by  the  unhappy  diffentions  that 
broke  out  between  the  king  and  his  parliaments  in  England 
and  Scotland.  Their  bloody  plan  being  discovered  by  the 
Engliih  government  at  Dublin,  prevented  that  city  from  fal- 
ling into  their  hands.  They  however  partly  executed,  ia 
1641,  their  horrid  fcheme^f  mafiacre  :  but  authors  have  not 
agreed  as  to  the  numbers  who  were  murdered  5  perhaps  they 
have  been  exaggerated  by  warm  proteftant  writers,  ibme  of 
whom  have  mounted  the  number  of  the  fufferers  to  40,000  » 
other  accounts  fpeak  of  io,ocoor  12,000,  and  fome  have  even 
<liminiihed  that  number.  What  followed  in  conftquence  of 
this  rebellion,  and  the  redudlion  of  Ireland  by  CromweD^ 
who  retaliated  the  cruelties  of  the  Iriih  papifts  upon  themfeives^ 
belongs  to  the  hiftory  of  England.  It  is  certain  that  they 
fmarted  fo  feverely,  that  they  were  quiet  during  the  reign  ^ 
Charles  II.  His  popilh  fucceiTor  and  brother,  even  after  the 
Revolution  took  place,  found  an  afylum  in  Ireland  ;  and  v/as 
encouraged  to  hope,  that  by  the  affiftance  of  the  natives  there, 
he  might  remount  his  throne  :  but  he  wa«  deceived,  and  his 
own  pufillanimity  co-operated  with  his  difappointment.  Fie 
was  driven  out  of  Ireland  by  his  fon-in-law,  after  the  battle 
of  the  Boyne,  the  only  vi^lory  that  William  ever  gained  in 
perfon.  James,  it  h  trae,  fought  at  the  head  of  an  undifci- 
2  piin^i 
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plined  rabble,  but  his  French  auxiliaries  were  far  from  behav- 
ing as  heroes.  It  muft  be  acknowledged,  however,  that  he 
left  both  the  field  and  the  kingdom  too  foon  for  a  brave  man. 
The  forfeitures  that  fell  to  the  crown  on  account  of  the  Irifk 
rebellions  and  the  Revolution,  are  almoft  incredible  ;  and  had 
the  acts  of  parliament  which  gave  them  away  been  ftri<n:ly 
enforced,  Ireland  muft  have  been  peopled  with  Britifh  inha- 
bitants. But  many  political  reafons  occurred  for  not  driving 
the  Irifh  to  defpair.  The  friends  of  the  Revolution  and  the 
proteftant  religion  were  fufficiently  gratified  out  of  the  for- 
feited crtates.  Too  many  of  the  Roman-catholics  might  have 
been  forced  abroad  ^  and  it  was  proper  that  a  due  balance 
fliould  be  preferved  between  the  Roman-catholic  and  the  pro- 
tcllant  intereft. 

It  was  therefore  thought  prudent  to  relax  the  reins  of  go* 
vernment,  and  not  to  put  the  forfeitures  too  rigoroufly  into 
execution.  The  experience  of  half  a  century  has  confirmed 
the  wifdom  of  the  above  confiderations.  The  lenity  of  the 
mcafurcs  purfued  in  regard  to  the  Irifh  Roman-catholics,  and 
the  great  pains  taken  for  the  inftrucSlion  of  their  children,  with 
the  progrefs  which  knowledge  and  the  arts  have  made  in  that 
country,  have  diminifhed  the  popifh  intereft  fo  much,  that 
the  IriOi  proteftants  have  of  late  difputed  many  points  of  their 
dependency.  The  fpirit  of  induftry  has  enabled  the  Irifti  to 
know  their  own  ftrength  and  importance,  to  which  fome 
accidental  circumftances  have  concurred.  All  her  ports  are 
now  opened  for  the  exportation  of  wool  and  woollen  yarn  to 
any  part  of  Great-Britain.  And  of  late  years  acfts  of  parlia- 
ment have  been  made  occafionally  for  permitting  the  importa- 
tion of  fait  beef,  pork,  butter,  cattle  and  tallow,  from  Ireland 
to  Great-Britain. 

How  far  the  late  a^^:  for  rendering  parliaments  in  Ireland 
o£tcnnial  *  may  operate  to  its  benefit,  is  as  yet  impofiible  to 
be  determined  :  in  all  appearance,  it  will  create  a  very  mate- 
rial alteration  in  the  civil  policy  of  that  kingdom,  and  will 
prove  to  be  by  no  means  for  the  benefit  of  that  independency 
upon  England  which  is  fo  much  the  idol  of  the  Irifh  patriots. 
It  is  likewife  to  be  apprehended,  that  the  oclennial  returns  of 
general  ele6iions,  may  have  a  fatal  efiecl  upon  the  morals  of 
the  labouring  people,  as  is  too  often  feen  in  England,  where 
induftry  flouriflies  moft  in  thofe  places  (witnefs  Manchefter, 
Birmingham,  and  Sheffield)  which  fend  no  member  to  the 
Bi  itifti  parliament. 


*  Before  this  afl  took  place,  member?,  once  chflfcn,  fat  in  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons during  life  j  fo  that  there  were  no  new  parhamcnts,  except  upon  the  acccIfio« 
of  the  priuce  to  the  throne. 
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I  might  here  conclude  the  geography  and  hiftory  Of  Great- 
jBritain  and  Ireland^  were  it  not  that  feveral  fmaller  iflands  are 
under  the  allegiance  of  the  crown  of  England,  and  having 
local  privileges  and  diftin6tions,  could  not  be  comprehended 
under  a  more  general  head.  In  treating  of  them  therefore  I 
fhall  deviate  from  my  common  method,  but  obferve  brevity  as 
much  as  the  fubjedt  will  perrnit. 


ISLE    OF  MAN. 

TH I  S  is  not  the  Mona  mentioned  by  Tacitus.  Some 
think  that  it  takes  its  name  from  the  Saxon  word  Mang 
(or  among)  becaufe  lying  in  St.  George^s  Channel,  it  is  at  an 
equal  diftance  from  the  kingdoms  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland  ;  but  Mona  feems  to  have  been  a  generical  name  with 
the  ancients  for  any  detached  ifland.  Its  length  from  north  to 
fouth  is  about  thirty  miles,  its  breadth  from  eight  to  fifteen  ; 
and  the  latitude  of  the  middle  of  the  ifland  is  fifty-four  degrees, 
fixteen  minutes,  north.  It  is  faid,  that  on  a  clear  day,  the 
three  Britannic  kingdoms  may  be  feen  from  this  ifland.  The 
air  here  is  wholefome,  and  the  climate,  only  making  allowance 
for  the  fituation,  pretty  much  the  fame  as  that  in  the  north  of 
England,  from  which  it  does  not  differ  much  in  other  refpe6ls. 
The  hilly  parts  are  barren,  and  the  champain  fruitful  in  wheat, 
barley,  oats,  rye,  flax,  hemp,  roots,  and  pulfe.  The  ridge 
of  mountains  which  as  it  were  divides  the  ifland,  both  prote£ls 
and  fertilizes  the  vallies,  where  there  is  good  paflurage.  The 
better  fort  of  inhabitants  have  good  fizeable  horfes,  and  a  fmall 
kind,  which  is  fwift  and  hardy  ;  nor  are  they  troubled  with 
any  noxious  animals.  The  coafls  abound  with  fea-fowl  j  and 
the  puffins,  which  breed  in  rabbit-holes,  are  almoft  a  lump  of 
fat,  and  efleemed  very  delicious.  It  is  faid  that  this  ifland 
abounds  with  iron,  lead,  and  copper  mines,  though  unwrought, 
as  are  the  quarries  of  marble,  flate,  and  flone. 

The  Ifle  of  Man  contains  feventeen  parifhes  and  four  towns 
on  the  fea  coafls.  Caflle-town  is  :he  metropolis  of  the  ifland, 
and  the  feat  of  its  government  ;  Peele,  which,  of  late  years, 
begins  to  flourifh  ;  Douglas,  which  has  the  heft  market  and 
befl  trade  in  the  ifland,  as  well  as  the  richefland  mofl:  populous 
town,  on  account  of  its  excellent  harbour,  and  its  fine  mole, 
extending  into  the  fea  ;  Ramfey  has  likewife  a  confiderable 
commerce,  on  account  of  its  fpacious  bay,  in  which  fhips 
may  ride  fafe  from  all  winds  excepting  the  north-eafl.  The 
reader,  by  throwing  his  eyes  on  the  map,  may  fee  how 
conveniently  this  ifland  is  fituated  for  being  the  florehfiife 
of  fmugglers,  v/hich  it  was  till  within  thefe  few  vears,  to 
Vol.  I.  Hh  'the 
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the  inexprcffible  prejudice  of  his  majefty's  revenue  ;  and  this 
iiecefTarily  leads  me  to  touch  upon  the  hiftory  of  the  ifland. 

During  the  time  of  the  Scandinavian  rovers  on  the  feas 
which  I  have  before  mentioned,  this  ifland  was  their  rendezvous, 
and  their  chief  force  was  here  collected,  from  whence  they 
annoyed  the  Hebrides,  Great-Britain  and  Ireland.  The  kings 
of  Man  are  often  mentioned  in  hiftory  ;  and  though  we  have 
no  regular  account  of  their  fucceflion,  and  know  but  a  few  of 
their  namics,  yet  they  undoubtedly  were  for  fome  ages  m alters 
of  thofe  feas.  About  the  year  1263,  Alexander  II.  king  of 
Scotland,  a  fpirited  prince,  having  defeated  the  Danes,  laid 
claim  to  the  fuperiority  of  Man,  and  obliged  Owen,  or  John, 
its  king,  to  acknowledge  him  as  lord  paramount.  It  feems  to 
have  continued,  either  tributary  or  in  propcity  of  the  kings  of 
Scotland,  till  it  was  reduced  by  Edward  1.  and  the  kings  of 
England,  from  that  time,  exercifed  the  fuptrioriiy  over  the 
ifland  ;  though  we  find  it  ftill  pofl'eflld  by  the  pofterity  of  its 
Danifh  princes,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  who  difpofiefl'ed 
the  laft  queen  of  the  ifland,  and  beftowed  it  on  his  favourite, 
Montague,  earl  of  Salifbury.  His  family  being  forfeited, 
Henry  iV.  beftowed  M:'.,  and  the  patronage  of  the  billiopric, 
firft  upon  the  Northumberland  family,  and  that  beinsr  forfeited, 
upon  Sir  John  Stanley,  whofe  pofterity,  the  earls  of  Derby, 
enjoyed  it,  till,  by  failure  of  heirs  male,  it  devolved  upon  the 
duke  of  Athol,  who  married  the  After  of  the  laft  lord  Derby. 
Reafons  cf  ftate  rendered  it  necefi'aiy  for  the  crown  of  Great- 
Britain  to  purchafe  the  cuftoms  and  the  ifland  from  the  Athcl 
family,  and  the  bargain  was  completed  by  70,000  1.  being 
paid  to  the  duke  in  1765.  The  duke,  however,  retains  his 
territorial  property  in  the  ifland,  though  the  form  of  its  go- 
vernment is  altered,  and  the  king  has  now  the  fame  rights, 
powers,  and  prerogatives,  as  the  dukes  formerly  enjoyed.  The 
inhabitants,  alfo,  retain  many  of  their  antient  conftitutions  and 
cuftoms. 

The  eftablifhed  religion  in  Man  is  that  of  the  church  of 
England.  7"he  king  has  now  the  nomination  of  the  bifliop, 
who  is  called  bifiiop  of  Sodor  and  Man  ;  and  he  enjoys  all  the 
fpiritual  rights  and  pre-eminences  of  other  bifliops,  but  does 
not  fit  in  the  Britifli  houfe  of  peers,  his  fee  never  having  been 
creded  into  an  Englifti  barony.  The  ecclefiaftical  government 
is  well  kept  up  in  this  ifland,  and  the  livings  are  comfortable. 
The  language,  wh  ch  is  called  the  Manks,  and  i  fpoken  by 
the  common  people,  is  radically  Erfe,  or  Iriln,  but  with  a 
mixture  of  other  languages.  Tlie  New  T-  ftanicnt  and  Com- 
mon  Prayer  Book  have  been  tranflated  into  the  Manks  lan- 
guage. The  natives,  who  are  faid  to  amount  to  above  20,000, 
are  inofFenfive,  charitable,  and  hofpitable.    The  better  fort 
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live  in  ftone  houfes,  and  the  poorer  in  thatched  ;  and  their 
ordinary,  bread  is  made  of  oatmeal.  Their  products  for  expor- 
tation confift  of  wool,  hides,  and  tallow  ;  which  they  exchange 
with  foreign  (hipping  for  commodities  they  may  have  occafion 
for  from  other  parts.  Before  the  fouth  promontory  of  Man, 
is  a  little  ifiand  called  the  Calf  of  Man  :  it  is  about  three 
miles  in  circuit,  and  feparated  from  Man  by  a  channel  aboiie 
two  furlongs  broad. 

This  ifland  affords  fome  curiofities  which  may  amufe  an 
antiq  ary.  They  conilft  chiefly  of  Runic  fepulchrai  infcrip- 
tions  and  monuments  of  antient  brafs  daggers,  'and  other 
weapons  of  that  'metal,  and  partly  of  pure  gold,  which  are 
fometim.es  dug  up .  and  feem  to  indicate  the  fplendor  of  its 
antient  pofieiTor?, 

I  forbear  to  mention  in  this  place  the  ifles  of  ANGLESEY 
and  WIGHT,  the  firft  being  annexed  to  Wales,  and  the 
other  to  Hampfhire.  Alfo  the  SCiLLY  ISLES,  or  rather  a 
clufterof  danirerous  rocks,  to  the  number  of  140,  lying  about 
30  miles  from  the  Land's  End  in  Cornwall,  of  which  county 
tliey  are  reckoned  a  part. 

In  the  Englifli  channel  are  four  iflands  fubjecl:  to  England  ; 
thefe  are  Jerfey,  Guernfey,  Aluerney,  and  Sark ;  which, 
though  they  lie  much  nearer  to  the  coaft  of  Normandy  than 
to  that  of  England,  are  within  the  diocefe  of  Winchefter. 
They  lie  in  a  clulter  in  Mount  St  Michael's  bay,  betv/een 
Cape  la  Hogue  in  Normandy,  and  Cape  Frebelle  in  Brittany. 
The  corn-  uted  diftance  between  Jerfey  and  Sark  is  four 
leagues ;  between  that  and  Qixernky^  feven  leagues  3  and 
between  the  fame  and  Alderney,  nine  leagues. 

JERSEY  was  known  to  the  Romans  ;  and  lies  fartheft 
within  the  bay,  in  forty-nine  degrees  feven  minutes  north  lat. 
and  in  the  fecond  degree  twenty-fix  minutes  weft  longitude, 
eighteen  miles  weft  of  Normandy.  The  north  fide  is  inac^ 
ceffible  through  lofty  cliffs,  the  fouth  is  almoft  level  with  the 
water  ;  the  higher  land  in  its  midland  part  is  well  planted, 
and  abounds  with,  orchards,  from  v/hich  is  made  an  incredible 
quantity  of  excellent  cyder.  The  vallies  are  fruitful  and  well 
cultivated,  and  contain  plenty  of  cattle  and  Iheep.  The 
inhabitants  nef;le£i:  tillage  too  much,  being  intent  upon  the 
culture  of  cyder,  the  improvement  of  commerce,  and  parti- 
cularly the  manufacture  of  ftockings.  The  honey  in  Jerfey  is 
remarkably  fine  ;  and  the  iiland  is  well  fupplied  with  fifti  and 
wild-fowl  alm.oft  of  every  kind,  fome  of  both  being  peculiar 
to  the  ifland,  and  very  delicious. 

The  ifiand  is  not  above  twelve  miles  in  length,  but  the  air 
is  fo  faiubrious,  that  in  Camden's  time,  it  was  faid  there  was 
I  here 
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here  no  bufmcfs  for  a  phyfician.  The  inhabitants  in  number 
are  about  20,000,  and  are  divided  into  twelve  parifhes.  The 
capital  town  is  St.  Helier,  which  contains  above  400  houfes, 
and  makes  a  handfome  appearance.  The  property  of  this 
ifiand  belonged  formerly  to  the  Carterets,  a  Norman  family, 
who  have  been  always  attached  to  the  royal  intereft,  and  gave 
p/\)te(Si:ion  to  Charles  II.  both  when  king  and  prince  of  Wales, 
at  a  time  when  no  part  of  the  Britifh  dominions  durft  recog- 
nize him.  The  language  of  the  inhabitants  is  French,  with 
which  moft  of  them  intermingle  Englifh  words.  Knit  ftock- 
ings  and  caps  form  their  ftaple  commodity,  but  they  carry 
on  a  confiderable  trade  in  fifh  with  Newfoundland,  and  difpofe 
of  their  cargoes  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  governor  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  crown  of  England,  but  the  civil  adminiftration 
rcfts  with  a  bailiff,  afliftcd  by  twelve  jurats.  As  this  ifland  is 
the  principal  remain  of  the  duchy  of  Normandy  depending 
on  the  kings  of  England,  it  preferves  the  old  feudal  forms, 
and  particularly  the  aflfembly  of  ftates,  which  is  as  it  were  a 
miniature  of  the  Britifli  parliament,  as  fettled  in  the  time  of 
Edward  I. 

GUERNSEY  is  thirteen  miles  and  a  half  from  fouth-weft 
to  north- caft,  and  twelve  and  a  half,  where  broadeft,  eaft  and 
weft  ;  but  has  only  ten  parifhes^  to  which  there  are  but  eight 
minifters,  four  of  the  parifhes  being  united,  and  Alderney 
and  Sark,  which  are  appendages  of  Guernfey,  having  one 
a-piece.  Though  this  is  a  much  finer  ifland  than  that  of 
Jerfev,  vet  it  is  far  Ids  valuable,  becaufe  it  is  not  fo  well  cul- 
tivatc(^,  nor  is  it  fo  populous.  It  abounds  in  cyder  ;  and  the 
inhabitants  fpcak  French  :  but  want  of  f  ring  is  the  greatefl 
inconvcniency  that  both  iOands  labour  under.  The  only  har- 
bour here  is  at  St.  Peter  le  Port,  which  is  guarded  by  two 
forts,  one  called  the  Old-Caftle,  the  other  Caflle-Cornet. 
Guernfey  is  likcwife  part  oi  the  anticnt  Norman  patrimony. 

ALDERNEY  is  about  eight  miles  in  compafs,  and  is  by 
much  the  nearefl  of  all  thefe  iflands  to  Normandy,  from  which 
it  is  feparated  by  a  narrow  l^rait,  called  the  Race  of  Alderney, 
which  is  a  dangerous  palTage  in  ftorrny  weather,  when  the  two 
currents  meet,  othcrwife  it  is  fafc,  and  has  depth  of  water  for 
the  laro;eft  f]"iip?>.  This  ifland  is  healthy,  and  the  foil  is  remark- 
able for  a  fine  breed  of  cows. 

SAPvK  is  a  fmall  ifland  depending  upon  Guernfev;  the  in- 
habitants are  long-lived,  and  enjoy  from  nature  all  the  conve- 
niencies  of  life.  The  inhabitants  of  the  three  laft  mentioned 
iflands  are  thought  to  be  about  20,000.  The  religion  of  all 
the  four  ill.-'nds  is  that  of  the  church  of  England,  though 
formerly  the  inhabitants  v/ere  Calvinifls. 
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